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THE  COURT  OF  LOUIS  PHILIPPE. 


The  schoolboy,  agape  at  the  tinsel 
si)loiidour  and  .seeming  miracles  of  a 
holiday  pantomime,  longs  for  a  peep 
behind  the  pasteboard  parapets  that 
limit  his  view.  When  the  falling  cnrtain 
puts  a  period  to  Clown's  maliciouB  buf- 
foonery and  to  the  blundei*s  of  perse- 
cuted and  long  suffering  Pantaloon,  he 
marvels  as  to  the  subsequent  proceed- 
ings of  the  lithe  and  agile  mimes  who 
have  so  gloriously  diverted  him.  He 
is  tempted  to  believe  that  Harlequin 
sleeps  in  his  motley  skin,  that  Colum- 
bine perpetually  retains  her  graceful 
rose-wreaths  and  diaphanous  muslin. 
He  can  hardly  realize  the  relapse  of 
.such  glittering  apparitions  into  the 
prosaic  humdrum  of  every-day  life, 
and  would  gladly  penetrate  the  veil  of 
baize  that  shrouds  from  his  eager  eyes 
the  mirth-provoking  crew.  Better 
that  he  should  not.  Sadly  would  his 
bright  illusions  fade,  sore  be  his  dis- 
enchantment, could  he  recognise  the 
brilliant  Harlequin  in  yon  shabby- 
genteel  gentleman  issuing  from  the 
.stage  door,  and  discern  her  of  the 
ti^inkiing  feet  rewarding  herself  with 
a  measure  of  Barclay  for  the  pirou- 
ettes and  entrechats  that  lately 
ravished  his  youthful  vision. 

Not  uidike  the  boy's  desire  for  a 
peep  behind  the  scenes,  is  the  popu- 
lar hankering  after  glimpses  of  royal 


privacy.  The  concealed  is  ever  the 
coveted,  the  forbidden  the  most  de- 
sired. Keep  an  ape  under  triple  lock, 
and  fancy  converts  her  into  a  sylph; 
it  was  the  small  key,  the  last  of  the 
bunch,  that  Bluebeard's  bride  most 
longed  to  use.  For  the  multitude, 
the  Chronicles  of  Courts  have  ever  a 
strong  and  peculiar  attraction.  Witlr 
what  avidity  is  swallowed  each  trivial 
detail  concerning  princes  and  tbeii* 
companions;  how  anxious  are  the 
humble  many  to  obtain  an  inkling  of 
the  every-day  life  of  the  great  and 
privileged  few,  to  dive  into  the  recesses 
of  palaces,  and  contemplate  in  the 
relaxation  of  the  domestic  circle,  those 
who  in  public  arc  environed  by  an 
imposing  barrier  of  ceremony,  pomp, 
and  dignity.  In  the  absence  of  more 
precise  and  pungent  particulars,  even 
the  bald  and  fulsome  paragraphs  of  a 
court  circular  find  eager  readers,  who 
learn  with  strange  interest  the  direc- 
tion and  extent  of  a  kmg's  afternoon 
ride,  and  the  exact  hour  at  which 
some  infant  principule  was  borne 
abroad  for  an  airing.  Less  meagi*e 
and  morc  satisfactory  nourishment  is 
afforded  to  popular  inquisitlvenoss  by 
the  writings  of  those  who  have  lived 
in  the  intimacy  of  courts.  Seldom, 
however,  do  such  appear  during  the 
lifetime  both  of  the  writer  and  of  the 


IHx  Ant  h  la  Ckmr  du  Rot  Louit  Philippe, et  Souvenirt  du  Tenu  de  V Empire  et  d'  ''^ 
BettaurcUion.    Par  B.  Appert^  do  1ft  Soci^t^  Boyale  des  Prisons  de  France.    Be 
and  Paris,  1846. 
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It  B-asat  Berlin,  in  tlic  aprieg  of  flio  i-est,  and  that  I  have  nothing  to  rectify 

presfnt  year,  tliat  M.  Ap|iert  com-  in  what  I  have  imttcn."     Nothing, 

|)letd,  after  veiy  brief  Inborn-,  his  three  pcrlmps,  fo  rectify,    but  mncli,  wo 

roluraes  of  Memoirs.     He  confesses  should  thinl;,  to  add.    Monsienr  Ap- 

tbtl  they  were  n-rittcn  in  liaste,  and  pert's  notes,  judging  from  one  or  two 

iriiilst  his  mind  was  preoccupied  with  verbatim  specimens,  \Terc  both  copious 

tbeobjectsof  his  German  tour.    This  and  minute,  and  must  include  very- 

ii  to  be  regretted,  for  the  msult  proves  many  interesting  particulars  ami  anec- 

liit  tlie  wori:  was  too  quickly  ilotto  dotes  of  the  i-emarkabic  persons  witli 

to  bo  well  done.    The  motive  of  his  whom  he  came  in  contact  during  tho 

pc«ci[Mlaiion  \a  unexplained,  and  we  vai-icd  phases  of  a  busy  and  bustling 

arc  aot  told  why  it  was  uecossnry  to  life.   Could  ho  not,  without  indelicacy 

("m]ilel(,  by  tho  15th  of  MiircU,  a  or  breach  of  confidence,  have  given  u* 

bwik  destined  to  appear  but  in  late  more  of  such  particulars?    His  me- 

aunram.  Did  the  snail-wa^en  paco-of  moii'S  would  have  gained  in  value  ha<l 

till'  Gcnnau  budutmckerei  need  half  a  he  deferred  their  publication  some  t«ii 

year  fbr  the  printing  of  a  thousand  or  fifteen  years ;  for  then  many  now 

IM^?   Surely  not;  and  surely  M.  livingwouldliavedisapiwarcdfromtho 

Amwt  might  have  given  himself  a  sccHe,audhomighthave8|X)JcenfrecIy 

little  more  time, — have  indulged  us  ofthingsandpcrsonsconcumlugwhoni 

iiitb  more  detwl,  —  have  produced,  he  now  deems  it  prudent  or  proper  to 

iustead  of  a  hasty  outline,  a  finished  bo  silent.    But  personal  reeoUectio'na 

jiitluro.    His  materials  were  ample,  of  the  present    Fi-ench  court,  oven 

Ws  "iiljcct  is  most  iuteresting:  he  is  no  when  loa'iel3-aiid  imperfectly  set  down, 

iMi'Ifc  in  the  ci-aft  of  authorship.  Be-  cannot  fail  to  command  attentiou  and 

sides  his  (qiporliuiitics  of  obscn'ation  excite  interest.     And  much  that  i» 

at  court,  he  has  enjoyed  the  acqnaiu-  novel  and  curioos  may  be  culled  from 

lin»,muiany  cases  the  intimacy,  of  M.  Appert's  pages,  altiiongh  we  regret, 

a  va^it  nmuber  of  notable  iici'sons,  as  we  penise  them,  that  thoy  should 

niilUarv,  diplomatic,  scientifle,    lite-  havo  suffered  from  too  great  haste 

wv-  IDuisters  aiid  deputies,  itfci-s  of  and  an  ovcrstnuncd  discretion. 

France  and  nobles  of  the  old  regime,        M.  Appcrt  opeus  his  memoirs  In  tho 

gcfflrals  of  the  einpiro  and  distin-  year  1807,  in  the  pi'osperons  days  of 

t'suhedforeignei's,  were  reckoned  upon  Kapolcon,  whose  ardent  admii'er  he  is. 

liis  list  of  Mends;  many  of  them  were  Tliceai'ltcr  chapters  of  his  book,  relating 

■^lar  partakers  of  hii4  periodical  diu-  to  the  Empire  and  the  Restoration, 

UCN  at  bis  Paris  hotel  and  his  2TeuiUy  have  less  to  recommend  them  than  tho 

lilla.    It  was  in  his  power,  we  are  later  ouos,  and  we  sliall  pass  them 

ttiuvineed,  to  have  pi-oduc«d  a  first  rapidly  over.    At  the  age  of  fifteen  lie 

rate  book  of  its  class,  instead  of  these  became  a  pnpil  of  the  imperial  school 

Imsij-  and    unsatisfactory    sketclies.  of  drawing.    Here  he  carried  olf  the 

Each  night,  he  tell  us,  cspecaally  since  first  prizes,  was  made  sub-professor, 

the  jTar  1826,  when  he  was  first  and  hopes  were  held  out  to  him  that 

attached  to  the  Orleans  family,  he  he  should  take  a  share  in  the  education 

TiTute  down,  before  retiring  to  rest,  of  the  King  of  Rome.    But  this  wa*i 

tiie  e^-euts  of  the  day.  jViid  yet  snch  is  in  1812 ;  the  decline  of  the  empire  had 

his  haste  to  huddle  over  his  work  that  begun,  Itnssia  had    given   the    first 

he  cannot  wait  to  receive  his  volumi-  blow  to  Napoleon's  seemingly  resist- 

nons  memoranda  and  correspondence,  less  power ;  ~  tho  hopes  of  the  young 

but  trusts  entirely  to  his  memory.  As  professor  were  never  realized.     Upon 

&r  as  it  goes,  this  sei-ves  him  pretty  the  return  of  the  Bourbons,    after 

well.     "  ^Tiilst  correcting  tho  last  Waterloo,  he  tost  his  sub-profeasor- 

pageofthesosoaKenirs,  I  have  received  ship,  on  account  of  his  weU-knowii 

the  enormous  mass  of  uotes  and  auto-  Bonapturtism  ;    and    becanse,    whilst 

graph  letters  which   onght  to  have  giving  a  lesson  in  mathematics,  ho 

been  of  groat  utility  in  the  coiupositiou  employed,  to  mark  the  curves  and 

of  the  book ;  and,  on  referring  to  the  Migles  of  a  geometrical  figure,  lettera 

vnrions  doctuuents,  I  am  surprised  to  which  made  up  the  words  "  vive  VEm- 

find  that  my  memory  has  served  mo  p^-ear!"    Soon  afterwards,  however, 

fiithfiiliy  upon  every  subject  of  into-  he  ^ain  obtained  occupation,  although. 
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for  his  arrest.  Forewarned,  he  es- 
caped by  the  garden-gate  at  the  veiy 
moment  that  his  pursuers  knocked  at 
the  front  door.  The  cause  for  which 
lie  was  persecuted,  that  of  Bouapart- 
Ism  and  liberal  opinions — the  auti- 
Bourbon  cause,  in  short — made  him 
many  friends,  and  he  had  no  difficulty 
in  concealing  himself,  although  pru- 
dence compelled  him  frequently  to 
change  his  hiding-place.  One  of  his 
first  retreats  was  the  house  of  La- 
fayette, then  looked  upon  as  an  arch 
conspirator,  and  closely  watched  by 
the  police,  but  who,  nevertheless, 
afforded  a  willing  shelter  to  youn^ 
Appert.  A  happy  week  was  passed 
by  the  latter  in  the  hotel  and  con- 
stant society  of  the  venerable  general. 

*^  I  had  his  coachman's  room,  and  a 
iivery  in  readiness  to  put  on,  in  case 
of  an  intrusion  on  the  part  of  the 
police.  I  dined  with  him  tete-a-tete^ 
and  we  spent  the  evenings  together ; 
the  porter  telling  all  visiters,  except- 
ing relatives  and  intimate  friends,  that 
the  general  was  at  his  count  ly  house  of 
La  Grange. 

"Monsieur  de  Lafayette's  conver- 
sation was  most  interesting,  his  lan- 
guage well  chosen,  his  narrative  style 
simple  and  charming;  his  character 
was  gay  and  amiable,  his  physiognomy 
respectable  and  good,  liis  tone,  and 
every  thing  about  him,  indicated  good 
humour,  kindness,  and  dignity,  and 
the  habit  of  the  best  society.  lie  had 
the  exquisitely  polished  manners  of  the 
old  regime,  blent  with  those  of  the 
liigfaest  clajsses  of  the  present  day.  His 
vast  information,  the  numerous  anec- 
dotes of  his  well-filled  life,  his  im- 
mense acquaintance  with  almost  all 
the  celebrated  persons  in  the  world, 
his  many  and  curious  voyages,  the 
great  events  in  which  he  had  borne  a 
feadmg  part,  the  historical  details  that 
lie  alone  could  give  on  events  not  yet 
written  down  in  histor}-,  constituted 
an  inexhaustible  conversational  trea- 
sure, and  I  look  upon  it  as  one  of  the 
happiest  circumstances  of  my  life  to 
liave  passed  a  week  in  the  intimacy  of 
that  excellent  and  noble  general.^' 

All,  however,  that  M.  Appert  thinks 
proper  to  record  in  print  of  these 
anecdotes,  historical  detail,  &c.,  con- 
sists of  a  short  conversation  with  M. 
Lafayette,  who  predicted  the  final 
downfall  of  the  Bourbons,  and  the 
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advent  of  a  more  liberal  order  of 
tilings.  In  1823,  many  besides  La- 
fayette were  ready  with  the  same  pro- 
phecy. M.  Appert  then  asked  the 
general  whether,  in  the  event  of  a 
revolution,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who 
appeared  sincerely  liberal,  who  encou- 
raged the  progress  of  art  and  science, 
sent  hLs  sons  to  the  public  colleges, 
cultivated  the  opposition  members, 
and  was  generally  popular  with  the 
advocates  of  the  progress,  might  not 
become  King  of  France. 

"*My  dear  Appert,'  replied  the 
general,  *  what  you  say  is  ver>'  true, 
and  I  myself  greatly  esteem  the  Duke 
of  Orleans.  I  believe  him  sincere  in 
his  patriotism,  his  children  are  ver}' 
interestuig,  his  wife  is  the  best  of 
women.  But  one  can  answer  for  no- 
thing in  times  of  revolution.  Never- 
theless, the  Duke  would  have  man}' 
chances  in  his  favour ;  and  for  my  part, 
were  I  consulted,  I  should  certainly 
vote  for  him.' 

''  Seven  years  after  this  curious 
conversation,  which  I  wrote  down 
at  the  time,  General  Lafayette  still 
entertained,  and  expressed  at  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  the  same  opinion  of 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  now  King  of 
the  French." 

From  Lafayette,  M.  Appert  trans- 
ferred himself  to  the  Duchess  of  Monte- 
bello,  the  ex-lady  of  honour  and  con- 
fidential friend  of  the  Empress  Maria 
LouLsa.  In  her  hotel  he  abode  a 
month,  and  then  went  into  the  conn- 
try.  After  a  while,  the  police,  who, 
by  not  capturing  him,  had  sho\i'n  great 
negligence  or  impotence,  discontinued 
their  persecutions,  and  he  was  again 
able  to  appear  in  public. 

To  amve  the  sooner  at  the  reign  of 
Louis  Philippe,  M.  Appert  does  little 
more  than  briefly  recapitulate  the 
principal  events  of  the  last  few  years 
of  the  Restoration,  introducing,  how- 
ever, here  and  there,  a  remark  or 
anecdote  not  unworthy  of  note.  Take 
the  following,  as  a  Frenchman's  opi- 
nion of  the  military  promenade  of 
1823,  and  of  its  leader,  the  Duke 
d'Angouleme. 

"The  battles  were  unimportant, 
our  troops  showed  themselves  brave 
as  ever;  but,  in  order  to  flatter  the 
prince,  so  much  fuss  was  made  about 
the  military  feat^  of  this  campai^, 
about  the  passage  of  a  bridge,  for  m- 
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stance,  that  all  senflible  men  in  France 
and  -  tlirougliout  Europe,  laughed  to 
hear  so  much  noise  for  such  small 
conquests.  At  last  the  Duke  of 
.  Angouleme  returned  to  Paris ;  enter- 
tainments were  given  him,  triumphal 
arches  erected,  Louis  XVIII.  and  the 
Count  d'Artois  told  him  he  was  the 
l^eatest  captain  of  the  ago ;  the  old 
generals  of  the  empu'e,  now  become 
courtiera  and  flatterei's,  added  the 
incense  of  their  praise  to  the  royal 
commendations.  The  poor  prince 
came  to  believe  that  he  really  was  a 
gi'eat  warrior.  A  lie,  by  dint  of  re- 
petition, acquires  the  semblance  of  a 
tnith,  esi^ecially  when  it  flatters  our 
self-love,  our  vanity  and  pride.  Behold , 
tlien,  Louis  Antoine,  Fils  de  France^ 
a  greater  captain  than  Bayard  or 
Tm-enne.  Napoleon  I  do  not  name  ; 
of  him  the  Restoration  had  made  a 
Corsican  marquis,  loho  had  had  Hie 
honour  to  se?'ve,  wit/i  some  distinction 
and  bravery,  in  the  French  army  under 
the  orders  of  the  princes,  during  the 
reign  of'HM.  Louis  XVIII,  King  of 
France  and  Navarre, 

"  Before  his  departure  for  this 
famous  war,  the  Duke  of  AngoulSme's 
disposition  was  simple,  modest,  and 
good ;  when  he  retunied  he  was  sub- 
ject to  absence  of  mind  and  to  fits  of 
passion,  and  his  imderstanding  ap- 
peared weakened.  Exaggerated  praise, 
like  a  dizzy  height,  often  turns  the 
head. 

*'  Louis  XVni.,  long  a  sufferer 
from  the  gout,  at  last  died,  and  Mon- 
i?iEUR  became  king  under  the  title  of 
Charles  X.  The  priests  and  ultra- 
joyalists  rejoiced ;  they  thought  their 
kingdom  was  come." 
^  Jjti  another  place  we  find  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  personal  appearance  of  the 
valiant  commander,  who,  duly  dry- 
nursed  and  tutored  by  his  major-gene- 
ral. Count  Guilleminot,  won  imperish- 
able laurels  in  the  great  fight  of  the 
Trocadero.  '*  Short  in  stature,  and 
red  in  the  face,  his  look  was  absent, 
his  gait  and  shape  werc  ungi-aceful, 
Jiis  legs  short  aud  thin."  M.  Appert 
describes  a  visit  paid  by  the  duke, 
then  dauphin,  to  his  cousins  at  the 
Palais  Royal.  "This  visit,  a  rare 
lavour,  lasted  about  twenty  minutes, 
and  when  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  ac- 
cording to  established  etiquette,  had 
replaced   the   dauphinc's  cloak,  the 


duke  aud  duchess  conducted  their  il- 
lustrious visiters  to  the  first  step  of 
the  grand  staircase.  Here  the  dauphin 
had  a  fit  of  absence,  for,  nistead  of 
saying  adieu,  he  repeated  several 
times  '  word  of  honour,  word  of  honom-.' 
The  dauphine  took  hold  of  his  arm 
and  they  returned  to  their  carnage." 
This  absent  man  is  next  shown  to  u.s 
in  a  very  unprincely  aud  unbecoming 
passion,  for  which,  however,  he  re- 
ceived a  proper  wigging  from  his  royal 
dad.  The  anecdote  is  worth  extract- 
ing. 

"  Tlie  sentries  at  the  gates  of  the 
chateau  of  St.  Cloud  had  orders  to 
allow  no  person  in  plain  clothes  and 
caiTjing  a  parcel,  to  enter  the  private 
.courts  and  gardens.  One  of  the 
dauphin's  seiTants,  not  m  liveiy, 
wislied  to  pa,ss  through  a  door  kept  by 
the  S^nss  guards.  The  sentr}^  would 
not  allow  it,  and  the  seiTant  appealed 
to  the  subaltern  on  guard,  who  was 
pacmg  up  and  down  near  the  gate. 
'  You  may  be  one  of  Monseigneur's 
servants,'  the  ofiicer  politely  replied, 
'  and  that  ]iarccl  may,  as  you  say, 
belong  to  His  Royal  Highness,  but  I 
do  not  know  you,  and  I  must  obey 
ordei-s.'  The  lacquey  got  angiy,  was 
insolent,  and  attempted  to  force  a  pas- 
sage. Thereupon  the  officer,  a  young 
man  of  most  estimable  character, 
pushed  him  sharply  away,  and  told 
him  that  if  he  renewed  the  attempt 
he  should  be  sent  to  the  guard-house- 

"  From  his  window  the  dauphin 
saw  admission  refused  to  his  servant. 
Without  reflection  or  inquuy,  he  mn 
down  stab's  like  a  madman,  went  up 
to  the  lieutenant,  abused  him  violently, 
without  listeuhig  to  his  defence,  and 
at  last  so  far  forgot  himself  as  to  tear 
off  his  epaidets,  and  threaten  him 
with  his  sword.  Then  the  officer,  in- 
dignant at  seeing  himself  thus  dis- 
honoiu*ed  in  front  of  his  men,  when  in 
fact  he  had  done  no  more  than  his 
duty,  took  two  steps  backwards, 
clapped  hand  on  hilt,  and  exclaimed, 
' Monseigneur,  keep  your  distance!' 
Just  then,  the  dauphhie,  informed  of 
this  scene,  hunied  down,  and  caiiicd 
off  her  husband  to  his  apartmenti?. 
'  I  entreat  you,  sfr,'  said  she  to  tire 
officer,  '  forget  what  has  passed !  You 
shall  hear  further  from  me.' 

"  Tlie  same  evening  the  king  was 
told  of  this  affair,  which  might  have 
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had  veiT  serious  consequences,  for  all 
the  officers  of  the  Swiss  guards  were 
about  to  send  in  their  resignations. 
As  ex-colonel-gencral  of  the  Swiss, 
Charles  X.  was  too  partial  to  them 
not  to  reprimand  his  son  severely  for 
the  scandal  he  had  caused.    To  make 
the  matter  up,  and  give  satisfaction  to 
the  corps  of  officers,  he  desired  the 
<hnnhine  to  send  for  the  insulted  lieu- 
tenant, and,  in  presence  of  that  prin- 
cess, who  anxiously  desired  to  sec  her 
husband's  unpardonable  act  atoned  for 
jmd  forgotten,  the  king  adckessed  the 
jonng  officer  with   great   affability. 
•^iir,'  he  said,  *my  son  has  behaved 
most  culpably  towards  you,  and  to- 
T^Tirds  me,  your  former  colonel-gene- 
ral.   Accept  these  captain's  epaulets, 
v,bich  I  have  gi-eat  pleasure  in  offer- 
Lig  you,  and  forget  the  past  ? '    With 
mnch  emotion  the  dauphine  added  a 
f<»w  gracious  words,  and  the  officer. 
Hot  without  reluctance,  continued  in 
the   royal  guard  as    captain.      Tlie 
dauphin,  who  was  good  in  the  main, 
(iid  not  fail,  the  next  time  he  saw  the 
new  made  captain,  to  offer  him  his 
hand  in  sign  of  reconciliation,  and,  by 
a  singrdar  chance,  this  officer  was  one 
«>f  the  last  Swiss  on  duty  ^ith  the 
royal  family  when  it  departed   for 
Cherbourg  on  its  way  into  exile." 

How  striking  the  picture  of  regal 
dignity  here  presented  to  us !  The 
heii'  to  the  French  throne  scuffling  in 
his  0A\ii  palace  yard  with  a  subaltern 
of  foreign  mercenaries,  and  rescued  by 
hm  wife  from  possible  chastisement  at 
the  hands  of  his  opponent.  The  king 
<'ompelled  to  apologize  for  his  son's 
misconduct,  and  almost  to  crave  the 
acceptance  of  a  captain's  commission 
as  plaster  for  the  wounded  honom'  of 
tlie  Swiss  guardsman.  There  is  an 
unmistakeable  Bourbon  character 
about  the  story.  And  tndy,  both 
in  great  things  and  small,  what  a 
])itiful  race  of  kings  were  those  older 
Bourbons !  Fit  only  to  govern  some 
jietty  Gennan  state  of  a  few  dozen 
square  miles,  where  they  might  revel 
in  etiquette,  surround  themselves  with 
priests  and  flatterers,  and  play  by 
turas  the  ,t>Tant  and  the  fool.  High 
time  was  it  that  a  more  vigorous  branch 


should  oust  them  from  the  throne  of  a 
Francis,  a  Henry,  and  a  Napoleon. 
The  hour  of  their  downfal  was  at 
hand,  although  they,  as  ever,  were 
blind  to  the  approaching  peril.  And 
little  thought  the  glittering  train  of 
gay  courtiers  and  loyal  l^cs  who 
thronged  to  Rheims  to  the  coronation 
of  Charles  the  Tenth,  that  this  cere- 
mony was  the  last  sacrifice  offijred  to 
the  last  descendant  of  St.  Louis,  and 
that  the  corpse  of  Louis  X\T;II.  would 
wait  in  vain,  in  the  regal  vault  at  St. 
Denis,  for  that  of  his  successor.* 

In  18:26,  M.  Appert  was  elected 
member  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Prisons,  of  which  the  Dauphin  was 
president,  and  about  the  same  time 
he  became  a  frequent  ^dsiter  at  the 
Palais  Royal.  The  Duke  of  Orleans 
took  much  notice  of  him,  and  begged 
him  to  pay  particular  attention  to 
the  schools  and  prisons  upon  his  ex- 
tensive domains.  Madame  Adelaide 
(Mademoiselle  d' Orleans,  as  she  was 
then  styled)  desired  his  assistance 
for  the  establishment  of  a  school 
near  her  castle  of  Randan;  and  the 
Duchess  of  Orleans  craved  his  advice 
in  the  distribution  of  her  charities. 
He  passed  some  tune  at  Randan, 
where  the  whole  Orleans  family  were 
assembled,  and  he  describes  theii* 
rational,  chcerfid,  and  simple  manner 
of  life.  It  was  that  of  opulent  and 
well-educated  country  gentlemen,  hos- 
pitable, charitable,  and  intellectual. 
Kingly  cares  had  not  yet  wrinkled 
the  brow  of  Louis  Philipp<r,  neither 
had  soiTOw,  anxiety,  and  alarm  fur- 
rowed the  cheeks  of  the  \'irtuous 
Marie  Am^lie.  "  At  that  time,  both 
Mademoiselle  and  IMonseigneur  were 
gay  and  cheei*ftil.  Since  royalty  has 
replaced  that  life  of  princely  retire- 
ment, I  have  never  seen  them  enjoy 
such  calm  and  tranquil  days  ;  I  might 
say,  never  such  happy  ones."  From 
Randan,  M.  Appert  started  on  a  tour 
to  the  south  of  France,  and  to  visit 
the  galleys.  When  he  returned  to 
Paris,  he  undertook  to  assist  the 
Duchess  of  Orleans  and  Mademoiselle 
in  their  charities ;  and  from  that  time 
he  saw  them  every  two  or  three  days, 
sometimes  oftener.    At  last  came  the 


*  According  to  old  usage,  each  defunct  King  of  France  awaited,  at  the  entraico 
of  the  vault  at  St.  Denis,  the  body  of  his  successor,  and  was  not  consigned  to  his 
final  resting-place  till  its  arrival. 
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«o  thorny  a  seat  as  that  of  King  of 
the  French,  was  scarce  worth  more 
4ictive  efforts;   it  would  have  been 
4eariy  bought  by  a  sacrifice  of  honour 
and  principle.      The   life   of  Louis 
Philippe  is  one  of  incessant  toil  and 
4Uixiety ;  his  leisure  is  less,  his  work 
harder,  than  that  of  his  meanest  sub- 
ject.  Late  to  bed,  he  rises  early, 
rarely  sleeping  more  than  four  hours ; 
iifter  a  careful,  but  rapid  toilet,  his 
day's   labour    begins.     He   seldom 
breakfasts  with  his  family ;  it  would 
take  too  much  time ;  but  has  his  fru- 
^  repast  brought  on  a  tray  to  the 
room  where  he  happens  to  be.    When 
lie  was  Duke  of  Orleans,  he  read  all 
the  letters  and  petitions  addressed  to 
him,  writing  upon  each  an  opinion  or 
an  order  for  the  guidance  of  his  secre- 
taries.   This  practice  he  was  of  course 
oWiged  to  discontinue  when  he  be- 
came king.    At  the  commencement  of 
Ins  reign,  the  number  of  letters  and 
ai^lications  of  various   kinds,  sent 
to  the  different  members  of  the  royal 
£imiiy,  amounted  to  the  astonishing 
number  of  a  thousand  or  twelve  hun- 
•dred    a-day.      Although,    upon    an 
average,  not  above  fifty  of  these  pos- 
.sessed  the  least  interest,  or  deserved 
■an  answer,  the    mere  reading   and 
classing  of  such  a  chaos  of  corres- 
pondence gave  employment  to  several 
:secretaries.    After  a  while,  the  flood 
of  petitions  abated,  but  M.  Appert 
•estimates  them,  in  ordinary  times,  at. 
six  to  eight  hundred  daily.    Of  the 
letters,  only  the  important  ones  are 
laid  before  the  King,  who  answers 
many   of    them   himself.     He   ex- 
.amines    the   reports,    projects,    and 
nominations  brought  to  him  by  his 
ministers,    and,    at   least   twice    or 
thrice  a- week,  presides  at  the  council- 
board.      Private    audiences    occupy 
much  of  his  time ;  his  conferences  with 
.architects,  with  the  intendants  of  the 
dvil  list  and  of  his  private  estates, 
are  of  frequent  occurrence.    The  gal- 
leries of  Versailles,  and  the  improve- 
ments at  Fontainebleau — aU  made  after 
his  plans,  and  in  great  measure  under 
his  personal  superintendence — court- 
balls  and  dinners,  diplomatic  audi- 
ences,   correspondence  with   forei^ 
courts,  journeys  of  various  kinds,  visits 
to  the  castle  of  Eu  and  to  military 
camps — such  are  a  portion  of  the  in- 
tnmnerable  claims  upon  the  time  of  the 


King  of  the  French.  But,  by  a  clear- 
headed, active,  and  earnest  man,  en- 
dowed with  the  faculty  of  order,  which 
Louis  Philippe  possesses  in  a  very  high 
degree,  much  is  to  be  got  through  in 
a  day  of  twenty  hours;  and,  after 
doing  all  that  has  been  enumerated, 
and  many  other  things  of  less  import- 
ance, the  king  still  finds  time  to  devote 
to  his  family,  for  the  necessary  health- 
ful exercise,  and  for  the  perusal  of  the 
principal  newspapers  and  publications, 
both  English  and  foreign.  ^^Each 
morning,  either  before  or  after  break- 
fast, a^  the  newspapers,  political 
pamphlets,  even  caricatures,  were  laid 
upon  the  table,  and  the  king  and  the 
princes  were  the  first  to  read  aloud  the 
articles  published  against  them.  They 
examined  the  caricatures,  and  passed 
them  to  the  bystanders,  saying, '  What 
do  you  think  of  this?'" 

The  taunt  of  parsimony  has  ever 
been  prominent  amongst  the  weapons 
of  offence  employed  against  the  July 
monarchy  by  the  French  opposition 
press.  The  avarice  of  the  Civil  List,^ 
the  candle-end  economies  of  the  Cha- 
teau, the  maigre  chere  of  M.  de  Mont- 
alivet,  have  been  harped  upon  till  they 
have  become  b3rwords  in  the  mouths 
of  the  mob,  always  eager  to  detect  the 
petty  failings  of  their  superiors.  They 
have  been  a  fertile  subject  of  pun, 
sneer,  and  witticism  for  those  pasquin- 
ading  periodicals  which  cai*e  little  for 
truth  or  justice  so  long  as  they  can 
tickle  the  popular  palate,  and  keep  u}) 
their  circulation ;  a  perfect  treasure 
for  such  loose  and  ephemeral  piints  as 
the  Charivari  and  the  Carsaire,  the 
Figaro  and  the  Tintamarre,.  Even 
graver  journals,  the  dull  and  fanatical 
organs  of  the  Legitimatists,  have,  in  a 
graver  tone,  made  scornful  reference 
to  degrading  and  unkingly  avarice, 
whilst  that  witty  monomaniac,  the 
editor  of  the  "  -Mbc?6,"  has  launched 
the  keen  shafts  of  his  unsparing  ridi-- 
cule  against  the  mesquinerie  of  the 
usurping  princes.  It  is  easy  to  get 
up  and  sustain  such  a  cry  as  this, 
against  which  it  would  be  beneath  the 
dignity  of  the  persons  assailed,  and  of 
their  newspaper  organs,  to  contend; 
and,  when  supported  by  a  rattling  fire 
of  squib  and  jeer,  daily  printed  for  the 
reading  of  a  people  who,  of  all  others, 
are  most  apt  to  prefer  their  jest  to 
their  Mend,  it  is  any  thing  but  sur- 
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of  whom  it  is  told,  mav  lien»  be  intro- 
liucofl.  llic  burial-place  of  the  house 
of  Orieans  is  at  1>r*ux.  Fnmi  an 
oxajri^rated  feeling  of  regard  or  friend- 
shij),  or  ^^hatever  it  mav  be  eaUed. 
the  dowager-duchess,  mother  of  tin 
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certaiulv  never  worn  a  crown 
AVhen  we  eon  template  the  can' worn 
and  suffering,  but  InaievohMit  and  in- 
teresting eountenane*'  of  tlie  virtuous 
Queen  of  the  Frenrh,  and  call  to  mind 
all  her  trials  during  the  la>it   lifteiMi 


king,  insenod  in  her  will  an  earnest    yeais,  tlir  eonstanl  attempts  on  tin? 


wish,  indeed  an  injimction,  that  her 
intendant,  M.  de  FoUeville,  shouhl  1k» 
buried  in  the  outer  vault,  which  pre- 
redes  that  of  the  Orleans  familv,  and 
that  a  slab  ^vith  his  name  and  (piality 
should  close  his  grave.  The  king  duly 
«omplied  with  his  mother's  wish,  but 
i^auscd  the  inscribed  fide  of  the  slab 
to  1k^  i>laced  inwards,  tluis  fullilling 
the  desire  of  the  duchess  without  ex- 
I»osinghertothe  ill-natured  comments 
4»f  future  generations. 

M.  Ai)pert  takes  us  even  into  the 
roval  bed-chamber.  He  does  so  with 
ill!  proper  discretion,  and  we  will 
venture  to  follow  him  thither. 

*'  The  king  and  queen  always  occupy 

the  same  bed,   which   is  almost   a< 

broad  as  it  is  long,  but  whose  two 

lialvt^  are  veri-  dilfeivntly  com]>osed. 

t>u  one  sid<*  is  a    plain  horse-hair 

mattress,  on  the  other  an  excellent 

f;*ather-bed.      The  latter  is  for  the 

queen.      The  princes  and  i)rincesses 

:u\'  accustomed,  like  the  king,  to  sleep 

on  a  single  mattress.   There  is  always 

:i  light  in  their  majesties'  a])artment. 

itnfl  two    pixfoh   are   jtluad  itpon  <i 

U'blv  ntur  the  hi/if/."' 

"  L'lieasv  lies  the  iiead  tliat  vr<';irs 

r.  crown  I"    Ju  this  instance,  howevt-r, 

^':('  lustol  practice  is  the  result  jn-o- 

iiriV.ly  of  an  old  habit  ratlu'r  than  of 

•I'ly  apprehension  of  a   night  attack 

'•■1^11  the  Tnileries.     \V(»  have  pnss«'d 

tlu'  (lays  when  kings  were  stablx'd  in 

their heds  or  poisoned  in  their  cups; 

•"iiul  the  attempts  of  the  Fii^'schis  and 

l>X'onitos  do  not  a])pear  to  ])rev  upon 

;"^'  rulmst  health  or  dwell  uiK»n  the 

^"JfJjrimuion  of  their  inteiuled  victim. 

'^''ii  Marie  Amelie  it  is  veiy  dllle- 

j'^iit.    The  anxieties  and  sorrows  she 

Jijjs  pxperienced  since  IKM)  have  been 

t'Trible:  and  doubtless  she  has  wished 

i"nny  times  that  her  husband  had 

uever  exchanged  his  retirement    at 

^<'nilly.  his  circle  of  frien<ls  at  the 

i*alaLs  lioyal,  for  his  ])resent  exalted 

''Dt  (liflicult   and  dangerous  station. 

"Ah I   M.  Apy)crt,"  she  more  than 

"flcc  exclaimed,  '^  he  who   invented 

tlie  proverb,  '  llappy  a    a  king.*  had 


king's  lift",  tin*  death  of  the  Princess 
iSlarv  and  of  tin*  murh-love<l  Duke  of 
Orleans,  and  the  pirils  incurred  by 
lii'r  other  sons  in  Africa,  how  can  we 
doubt  the  sinccritv  of  this  exclama- 
tion?  In  un:ill\'cted  jiirty.  anil  in 
charity  that  blu-ihes  to  hv  sei-n,  this 
exc<-lh'nt  priuj'css  finds  consolation. 
M.  Appert  bec«mie<  enthusiastic  when 
lu*  speaks  of  her  unassuming  virtue^, 
to  which.  h«>wever,  his  testimony  was 
scared V  needed.  None,  we  believe, 
not  evi'U  her  husband's  gn'atest  ene- 
mies, have  ever  ventmvd  to  (U-nv  them. 
"The  queen  dispose*^  of  fivi*  hun- 
dred thousand  francs  a-ve«r  for  all 
her  perscmal  ex] senses :  and  certainly 
she  gives  more  than  four  hundred 
thousand  in  charitv  of  all  kinds.    *  M. 

• 

ApiK'rt,'  she  AVould  sometimes  say  to 
me,  '  give  thost^  five  hundred  francs 
we  si>oke  of,  but  ]»ut  ihem  down  u])on 
next  month's  li>t.  for  the  waters  arc 
1on\  7inj  purse  is  emptt//  "  Im])ostun', 
ingi'atitude.  even  the  insolent  form  of 
the  petitions  addressed  to  her.  fail  to 
discourage  her  in  her  benevolent  mis- 
sion. '".M.-ulani."  an  old  IJonapartisi 
lady  oiu'  <lny  v.rote  to  her.  '"if  the 
B(»nrb'»ns  had  not  refunded  to  France 
—  tor  the  niislbrtune  of  the  nation  — 
my  beloved  mi.' tress  and  jjrolcctress, 
tlie  Km  press  Maria  Louisa,  would 
still  be  upon  the  throne,  and  1  should 
not  be  under  the  humiliating  neces- 
sity of  telling  you  that  I  am  without 
bread,  and  that  the  wretched  nnittress 
upon  which  1  sleep  is  about  to  be 
thrown  out  of  the  gaiTet  I  inhabit, 
lu'cause  n]y  year's  rent  is  unpaid  I  I 
dare  not  a^-^k  yon  lor  assi>tanee.  for 
my  heart  is  with  my  real  sovereign, 
aiid  I  cannot  immiise  you  my  grati- 
tude, ir.  however,  you  think  ])n)i)er 
to  i^reserve  a  life  which,  since  the 
misfortmies  of  my  countrA'.  has  b(»en 
so  fall  «»f  bitterness.  1  will  accept  a 
loan:  1  should  blush  to  receivi*  a  gift. 
J  am,  madam,  your  sen-ant,  (Mi — r." 
Here  was  a  pretty  letter  to  set  be- 
forc  a  (pieen  ;  a  nunh*  of  nn])loring 
alms  that  might  well  have  disgusted 
the  most  charitable.      But  what  was 
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;;:alley8,  with  the  habits,  tricks,  and 
vices  of  the  poor,  peculiarly  fitted 
him.  He  discovered  innumerable  de- 
ceits, whose  authors  had  hoped,  by 
their  assistance,  to  extract  an  unde- 
served dole  from  the  coffers  of  the 
3ueen.  Literary  men,  assnmiug  that 
esignation  on  the  stren^h  of  an  ob- 
scure pamphlet  or  obscene  volume, 
and  who,  when  charity  was  refused 
them,  often  demanded  a  bribe  to  ex- 
clnde  a  venomous  attack  on  the  royal 
family  from  the  columns  of  some  scur- 
rilous journal ;  sham  refugees  from  all 
countries  ;  old  officers,  whose  cam- 
paigns had  never  taken  them  ont  of 
Paris,  and  whose  red  ribbon,  given 
to  them  by  f  Autre,  on  the  field  of 
Wagram  or  Marengo,  was  put  mto 
their  button-hole  on  entering  the 
house,  and  hastily  taken  out  on  leav- 
ing it,  lest  the  police  should  inquire 
what  right  they  had  to  its  wear  : 
such  were  a  few  of  the  many  classes 
<»f  impostors  detected  by  M.  Appert. 
One  insatiable  lady  sent,  regularly 
every  day,  two  or  three  petitions  to 
various  members  of  the  royal  family, 
considering  them  as  so  many  lottery 
tickets,  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  bring 
a  prize.  She  frankly  confessed  to 
M.  Appert  the  principle  she  went 
upon.  "Petitions,"  she  said,  "like 
advertisements  in  the  newspapers, 
end  by  yielding  a  profit  to  those 
who  patiently  reiterate  them.  Per- 
sons who  constantly  see  my  name, 
and  hear  that  I  have  eighteen  chil- 
dren, come  at  last  to  pity  and  relieve 
my  distress,  which  is  real."  This 
woman  was,  as  she  said,  in  real  diffi- 
culties, but  nevertheless  it  was  im- 
possible to  comply  with  all  her  de- 
mands. When,  by  M.  Appert's  advice, 
the  queen  and  Madame  Adelaide  re- 
fused to  do  so,  this  pertinacious  peti- 
tioner got  up  a  melodramatic  effect, 
borrowed  from  the  Porte  St  Martin, 
or  some  other  Boulevard  theatre.  She 
wrote  a  letter,  announcing  that  if  she 
did  not  receive  inmiediate  assistance 
she  had  made  every  preparation  to 
suffocate  herself  with  charcoal  that 
same  evenhig.  "  Then  this  good 
queen  would  send  for  me,  and  sa}', 
*•  Mon  Dien  I  M.  Appert,  Madame  E. 
is  going  to  kill  herself.  It  is  a  great 
crime,  and  we  must  prevent  it.  Be 
so  good  as  to  send  her  forty  francs.^ 
And  to  prevent  my  raising  objectiona 
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to  this  too  great  goodness,  her  majesty 
would  add  immediately,  *  1  know  what 
you  are  about  to  say:  that  she  de- 
ceives me,  and  will  not  kill  herself; 
but  if  it  did  happen,  God  would  not 
forgive  us.  It  is  better  to  be  deceived 
than  to  risk  such  a  misfortune.^  " 

Tliere  exist  regular  joint-stock  com- 
panies, composed  of  swindlers  leagued 
together  for  the  plunder  of  the  charit- 
able. Some  of  the  members  feign 
misfortime  and  misery,  and  send 
petitions  to  the  queen,  the  minis- 
ters, or  to  any  one  known  as  rich 
and  benevolent;  whilst  others,  well 
dressed  and  decorated,  assume  the 
character  of  protectors  of  the  un- 
fortunate, and  answer  for  the  respec- 
tability and  deserts  of  their  proteges. 
M.  Appert  describes  a  lodging  rented 
by  one  of  these  companies.  It  might 
have  furnished  Eugene  Sue  with  a 
chapter  in  his  *^  Mysteries  of  Paris." 
"  It  consisted  of  two  rooms.  In  one 
were  a  wretched  truckle-bed,  two 
broken  chairs,  an  old  table ;  the  other 
was  well  famished  with  excellent 
chairs,  a  mahogany  table,  and  clean 
curtains.  The  door  connecting  the 
rooms  was  carcfhlly  masked  by  a 
hanging  of  old  paper,  similai*  to  that 
of  the  outer  one ;  the  bed  was  a  dirty 
straw  mattress.  The  impostor  who 
occupied  these  lodgings  received  her 
visiters  in  the  shabby  room,  and  there 
she  looked  so  miserable,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  help  relievhig  her.  The 
charitable  person  or  x>ersons  gone,  she 
transferred  herself  to  the  inner  apart- 
ment, and  led  a  joyous  life  with  her 
confederates  and  fellow-petitioners. 
There  are  in  Paris  as  many  as  fifty  of 
these  immoral  associations,  which  the 
police  does  not  interfere  with,  because 
it  finds  most  of  their  members  service- 
able as  spies."  The  suicide-dodge 
seems  a  favourite  resource  of  male  as 
well  as  female  impostors.  "  Mr.  B., 
formerly  in  the  army,  now  a  gambler, 
always  carried  two  loaded  pistols  in 
his  pocket,  (the  balls  forgotten,  very 
likely,)  and  when  he  came  to  ask  me 
for  assistance,  which  was  at  least  a 
hundred  times  a-year,  he  invariably 
threatened  to  blow  out  his  brains  in 
my  room ;  haWng  left,  he  said,  a  letter 
to  a  newspaper  for  which  he  wrote, 
publishing  to  Europe  the  avarice  of 
the  royal  family,  and  the  baseness  of 
those  itbout  them,  beginning,  of  course^ 
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ilmm*rs,  ^ven  ciftli  Saturday,  and 
at  which  the  jnio:<ts  were  all,  iii 
fOinti  way  or  other,  men  of  mark. 
Sometimes  the  notDiitms  Vidocq,  and 
Samson,  the  executioner  of  Paris — 
ihw  of  the  man  who  decapitated  I^onis 
ihv  Sixteenth,  Marie  ^Vjitoinette,  and 
•0  manv  other  illustrious  victims — 
took  ibeu*  places  at  ^L  Ai)pert's  table. 
AVhen  this  oivurred,  all  his  friends 
Wire  anxious  for  an  invitation.  The 
♦i'Uly  two  who  declmed  mcethif^  the 
tliief-taker  and  the  headsman,  were 
tile  arclibish^jp  of  Malines,  and  I\I. 
-Vrnault,  of  the  French  Academy, 
l>p.th<T-iu-law  of  lleirnaiit  de  St. 
Jian  fl'^Vn^i'ly,  who  was  so  influential 
a  l^rijon  in  the  time  of  Xapoleon. 
Tlitro  were  others,  however,  whom 
31.  Arnault  dislikeil  to  meet.  He 
liiiJaj^Toat  prejudice  against  writei*s 
of  the  romantic  school,  and  espe- 
cially ajfiunst  Dunhos,  Avhom  he  called 
a  wasliid-out  negro.  If  M.^Appert 
vi'onted  an  abrupt  refusal,  he  mei-ely 
liad  to  say  to  him,  "  Dine  with  me  on 
Jiiitnnlay  next.  I  shall  have  Balzac 
iJivl  Alexander  Dumas."  Caustic  in 
laaunor,  but  good  and  amiable,  ^f. 
-'imault  cherishe<l  the  memory  of 
^apoKion  with  a  fidelity  that  did  him 
liouour.  In  the  court  of  his  luuise 
cTow  a  willow,  spnmg  from  a  slip  of 
tlifit  at  St.  Helena.  After  1^:30,  mis- 
fortune overtook  him,  and  M.  Api)i'it 
tri(«l  to  interest  the  king  and  ^ladauie 
A'lcjai.lo  ill  his  behalf.  He  was  sue- 
^^M\\\,  jiiid  a  li1>rarinn\s  place  was 
l'r):uis(.,l  to  his  friend.  15ut  the  lU'o- 
^i>''  was  all  that  M.  Arnault  ever 
"'-tahud.  The  ill-will  or  (»bstinai-v  (»f 
^'i^'  minister,  who  had  the  power  of 
ii^'iniTiuiion,  is  assigned  by  ]\1.  Api)ert 
^^  the  cause  of  tiie  disai)})ointment, 
^jiich  he  hesitates  to  attribute  to 
liRtwanuness  on  the  part  of  his  roynl 
I'airoiis.  Louis  Philippe  is  the  last 
DJan,  according  to  our  notion  of  him, 
^"  >uli'er  himself  to  be  thwarted  by  a 
^'iii^tcr,  whether  in  giTat  or  small 
^^•:.::s.  Kings,  whose  position  exi)oses 
^^Piu  to  so  much  solicitation,  shoukl 
'^(SfK-cially  cautious  in  promising, 
''Strictly  on  "their  guard  against  the 
^oiLs  vice,  too  common  in  the  wcnid, 
^nijTJitiy  ])ledging  and  easily  breaking 
^^Hfir  wonl.  Tliey,  above  all  men, 
'•^hoold  ever  boar  in  mind  that  a 
Wi((u  promise  is  but  a  lie  inverted. 
Wc  return  to  M.  App^rt's  dinners. 
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To  meet  Samson  and  A'idoc(|,  he  had 
invited  the  late  L<»r(l  Durham,  Dr. 
Bowring,  De  .louy  the  academician. 
Admiral  La])lace,  and  >evi'ral  others. 
The  executioner  sat  nn  his  right,  t!ie. 
lK)liceman  un  his  left,  and  both  occa- 
sionallv  favoured  him  w  irh  a  eonh(h'n- 
tial  a  parte.  Saiiist)n  was  graves  and 
serious,  rather  out  of  his  rleineni 
among.st  the  tjmml  siifjiuurs^  as  hv^ 
called  them  ;  Vidoeij.  on  the  contrary, 
was  \:\\\\  lively,  and  quite  at  his  ease. 

***Doyou  know,'  >aid  he,  with  a 
laugh,  tt)  the  head.>inan,  '  I  have  often 
sent  von  customers  wln-n  I  \\:.s  chief 
of  the  brigade  of  safety  V ' 

•* '  I  know  y«»u  have.  M.  A'idoeq,' 
replii'd  Samson.  Then,  in  a  low  voice 
to  me,  'Any  where  but  in  your  hou>(', 
sir,  1  should  hard  I  v  like  to  dine  in 
com]>any  with  that  joker.  He's  a 
queer  one.'  Aluiu-t  at  the  sauie  mo- 
ment, Vitlocci  whisjien'd.  MIe's  a 
worthy  man,  that  ^lonsieur  Samson  ; 
but  all  the  same,  it  r>eeiii>  odd  to  me 
to  sit  at  the  same  table  v.  ith  him.' '' 
Very  giKKl,  the  sj>y;  not  bad,  tlu^ 
hangman.  In  the  couvei-sation  that 
foUowfd,  \Am\  Durham  and  the  ac- 
complished Hermite  de  la  C'haussee 
d'Antin  took  a  shari',  an<l  Samson  gave 
some  curious  details  c(nicerninghis  ter- 
rible ]»n.fession.  He  wv.s  on  the  scaf- 
fold wlhii  Louis  XVI.  was  executed. 
'•  AVe  all  loved  the  king  in  our  fa- 
mily," ."Hid he,  "and  wluu  my  father 
was  obliged,  according  to  orders,  to 
take  up  tiie  head  by  the  hair  and 
.'-how  it  to  the  ])eoph'.  the  >ight  of 
that  rovjil  couiitei.ance,  wliieh  pre- 
served  all  its  noble  and  gentle  ex- 
pression, .-o  {ilfeeted  him  that  Is;^ 
nearlvswo«)iuMl  awav.  Lnckilvlwas 
theix',  and  being  tall,  1  nia-ked  hhn 
from  the  crowd,  so  that  his  tears  and 
emotion,  which  in  those  «lays  might 
have  suiliced  to  bring  us  to  the  guillo- 
tine in  our  tuni,  passed  unobsen'cd.'' 
Presently  Yidocq  ventured  a  joke, 
concerning  the  headsman's  ollice, 
which  greatly  otfended  him  of  the 
axe,  who  muttered  his  displeasure  in 
M.  Ajipert's  ear.  *•  That  man  is  ju> 
coarse  as  barley  liread,"  was  his 
remark  :  ''  it  is 'easy  U)  see  he  is  not 
used  to  good  society  ;  he  does  not  be- 
have himsrff(ki  I  doT  Y\x\x  Samson, 
who  receives  about  five  hmuh-ed  a 
year  for  the  performance  of  his  me- 
lancholy duties,  was,  in  reality,  vciy 
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*€oi!  ""      " 


fc«e  lacked  opportunities  for  their  dia-  pear  iipoa  nearer  acqnaiutancc.     Of 

pl^.  Kotonc  of  them  enjoys  the  pres-  the  two  yonnger  brothers,  the  charac- 

t^eandpopnlaritjof  the  late  Dukeof  ters  have  yet  t<i  bo  doveloped.    It 

OrleioB.    T}Ee  Prince  dcJoinville,  by  has  been  affirmed  that  the  satnral 

Us  handsome  person,  and  iiank,  off-  abilities  of  the  Duke  of  Aumalc  are 

Uud  maimers,  also  by  his  antipathy,  superior   to  tliose  of   either  of  Mil 

ml  or  supposed,  t«  the  English,  ftnd  scDiors.     As  far  as  can  be  judged 

by  bis  occasional  indulgence  in  a  hit  of  by  the  scanty  opportunities  they  have 

kamikss  clap-trap  and  rhodomontade,  hitherto  had  of  displaying  them,  the 

ku  acquired  the  favour  and  good  opi'  military  talents  of  the  French  princcA 

1^  of  cert^n  classes  of  the  French  are  respectable.     Their  personal  coc- 

yeofk,  who  behold  in  him  the  man  rage  is  undoubted.    Butfortheoppo- 

destiiKd,    at    some    future    day,  to  sition  of  the  king  and  of  their  anxious 

tamble  the  maritime  power  of  England,  mother,  they  would,  according  to  M. 

and  10  take  the  British  fleet  into  Bre^t  Appert,    be    continually    in  AMca, 

M  Cherbourg,  as  Gulliver  towed  the  heading  and  serving  as  examples  to 

IosIUb  men-of-war  into  the  port  of  the  troops.     Bravery,  however,  whose 

lUipiit.  Wetrustitwillbe  longbeforo  absence  is  accounted  a  crime  in  the 

he  has  an  opportunity  of  displaying  his  private  soldier,  can  hardly  bo  made  a 

pn)Tes8,orofdiflappointingtIieeKpec-  merit  of  in  men  whose  royal  blood 

taciomofhis  admirers.    The  Duke  of  raises  them,  when  ecarcely  beyond 

Kemonrs,  againstwhomnothiugcaubc  boyhood,  to  the  highest  ranks  in  the 

illeged,  who  has  distinguished  him-  ecrvice.     And  the  best  wish  that  caa 

«df  in  Algeria,  and  who  is  represent-  be  formed  on  behalf   of  the  princes 

«d,  by  those  who  beat  know  him,  as  of  France,  of  their  country,  and  of 

I  man  of  sense  and  moderate  views,  Europe,  is  that  their  militaiy  expe- 

tulona  for  the  welfare  of  hie  conntry,  rience  may  ever  be  limited,  as,  with 

hia  been  far  less  successfal  than  his  some  slight  exceptions,  it  lias  bitlierto 

lanfical  brother,    in  captivating  the  been,  to  the  superintendence  of  field- 

jrnpatbies  of  the  bulk  of  the  nation,  days,  and  the  harmless  maiiccnvres  of 

Aig  can  only  be   attributed  to  his  Mediterranean  equadrona. 
"MfflKTs,  which    are    reserved,  and 
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In  spite  of  its  revolutions,  of  its 
innovations,  of  its  impatient  progress, 
there  is  nincli  still  in  Paris  to  cany 
hack  the  thoughts  of  a  visitor  to  anti- 
^inated  times.  If  the  Madeleine  m  n 
Grecian  temple,  if  he  finds  that  reli- 
gions ceremonies  are  perfumu'd  there 
with  an  elegance  and  propriety  wliich 
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vehicles,  carts  fiishioned  ujion  all  con- 
ceivable plans,  am!  drawn  l»y  horses, 
or  mules,  or  oxen  haniessed  and  do- 
conited  in  what  seems  quite  a  mas- 
querading attire — these,  and  a  thou- 
sand other  things,  in  their  nature  the 
must  common  and  familiar,  claim  for 
once  the  ^lower  to  surprisi»  us.    AH  the 


propitiate  the  taste  of  the  profane,  if    cf»mmon-i)lace    of   daily    life    comes 
they  foQ  to  satisfy  the  fer\'onr  of  the     before  us. 


devout  —  a  short  walk  will  bring  him 
to  the  venerable  church  of  St.  Gerinain, 
hard  bv  the  Louvre,  where  he  will 
encounter  as  much  solemnity  and 
antiquity  as  he  can  desire ;  an  anti- 
qiut>',  however,  that  Ls  still  alive,  that 
is  still  worshipping  as  it  used  to  wor- 
ship, lie  wQl  see  at  the  further 
extremitv  of  the  church  a  dark,  arched 
recess,  imitative  of  a  cavern  or  sepul- 
chre, at  the  end  of  which  lies  the 
Christ,  pale  and  bleedhig,  visible  only 
by  the  light  of  tajx'rs ;  and,  if  he  goes 
to  matins  there,  he  will  probably  tind 


"  Trick'J  iu  this  momentary  wonderment." 

Here,  in  the  south  of  Fnince,  for  in- 
stance, a  cart-horse  appi-oaclies  you 
with  a  collar  simnounted  l>y  a  large 
upright  honi,  and  furnished,  moreover, 
with  two  lnngcm*vingff;//fw«^p  branch- 
ing from  eitiier  side,  which,  with  the 
gay  tra])i)ings  that  he  wears,  give  to 
an  old  friend  the  appearance  of  some 
monstnuis  specimen  of  entomology; 
you  might  expect  him  to  unfold  a 
pair  of  enormous  wings,  and  taku 
flight  as  you  advance,  and  not  pass 


himself  surrounded   by  a  crowd  of    you  (]uietly  by,  as  he  S4»on  will,  nod- 


kneeUng  devotees,  kneeling  on  the 
stone  pavement  before  this  mediaeval 
exhibition.  Two  distant  ages  seem 
to  be  brought  together  and  made  con- 
temporaries. 

But  we  will  not  he  tempted  to  loiter 
on  our  way  even  at  Paris ;  we  take 
lK)5t  horses  and  proceed  with  our  party 
to  Lvons. 

A  long  ride,  what  an  exceptional 

?tate  it  is  ! — w  hat  a  chapter  apart — 

'•vhat  a  parenthesis  in  life  !    'Hie  days 

^0  passs  rolling  al«»ng  the  road  are 

always  dropped  out  of  the  almanack ; 

^chavc  lost  them,  not  in  the  sublime 

^'Qj^o  of  the   Koman    emperor,   but 

fairly  out  of  the  calendar ;  we  cannot 

^jke  up  the  tale  of  days  and  w<'eics. 

"C start — especially  it'i{  is  in  a  foreign 

Jioantn-  that  we  are  travelling — witli 

?'^^much  exhilaration  I    Eveiy  thing 


ding  his  head  in  his  old  familiar  style, 
and  jingling  his  bells.  While  the 
mind  is  fa^sh,  theiv  is  nothhig  which 
does  not  excite  s(>me  transitory  plea- 
sure. But  when  the  journey  is  felt 
to  be  growing  long — very  long — what 
a  singular  apathy  steals  over  us  ! 
AVe  struggle  against  this  encroaching 
torjmr  —  we  are  ashamed  of  it  —  we 
n»nse  the  mind  to  thought,  we  wake 
the  eve  to  observation  —  all  iii  vain. 
Tiiose  incessant  wheels  of  the  carriage 
rf»ll  round  and  round,  and  we  aiv 
rolling  on  as  mechanically  as  they.  The 
watch,  which  we  refrain  fn»m  con- 
sulting too  often,  lest  the  int(?rest  of 
its  annr)uncements  should  be  abated, 
is  our  only  friend  ;  we  hH)k  at  it  with 
a  secret  hope  that  it  may  have  tra- 
velled farther  than  we  venture  to 
prognosticate :  we  proclaim  that  it  is 


^^^^',  and  this  chann  of  novelty  len<ls    just  two  oVhx'k,  and  in  reality  expect 


nn  mt(iro>t  to  the  most  trivial  things 
^^'c  encounter.  Not  one  of  the  least 
i'masements  of  travel  is  this  passing, 
^niasy  and  rai>i<l  review,  the  wayside 
^^J^i'ltics  whicli  the  road,  t!i(»  viil 


age 


^'itl  the  street  that  we  scamper  through, 
I'rpijont  to  us.  The  changing  cnstuine 
•'/the peasant — the  w]ini».>ieal.  tradi- 
Iioiiar}'  head-dress  of  the  winiieii, 
^^hich.  whimsical  as  it  i<,  vet ii ins  its 
^^^aphical  boundaries  with  a  con- 


that  it  is  three,  and  try  to  cheat  our- 
selves into  an  agreeable  suiiu'ise.  AVe 
look,  anil  the  hands  point  precisely  at 
half-ija^it  one ! 

*'  What  a  hftsiutiiS'fi/ir.  looking 
thing,''  s-aid  ^Mildred,  as  she  rouseil 
herself  fn»m  this  unwelcome  toqjor, 
**  >oems  the  earth  when  it  is  divideil 
into  square  fields,  and  cut  into  even 
fiin-ows  by  the  plough  I — so  palpably 
a  mere  manufactorv  for  gi*ain.     Oh, 


stancv  rarelv  found  in   anv  flora  of    when  shall   I  see  it  rise,  and  It'ce  iu 
tlie  botanist  —  the  oddly  coustnicted    the  mountain  ?  " 
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the  most  unceasiug  watchfulness  after 
his  own  little  interests,  his  own  com- 
fort and  convenience.  Tlie  manner 
in  which  ho  cherishexl  himself  was 
quite  amusing;  and  admirable  was  the 
ingenuity  and  i)ei*severance  he  dis- 
played in  this  object ;  for  whilst  quietly 
resolved  to  have  his  own  way  in  every 
thing,  he  was  e(iually  resolved  to  enter 
into  collision  with  no  one.  He  was 
averse  to  much  air,  and  many  were 
the  manceuvres  that  he  played  nfF 
upon  the  artist  opposite,  and  on  the 
controller  of  the  other  window,  that 
he  miglit  get  them  both  arranged 
according  to  the  idea  which  he  had 
formed  of  i>eifect  comfort.  Then,  in 
the  disposition  of  his  legs,  whilst  ho 
seemed  desux)us  only  of  acconnnodat- 
ing  his  young  Mend  o])posite,  he  so 
managed  matters  as  to  have  his  own 
limbs  very  comfortably  extended, 
while  those  of  his  ''young  friend" 
were  cramped  up  no  one  could  say 
where.  It  greatly  facilitated  these 
latter  manoeuvres,  that  our  elderly 
gentleman  wore  large  wooden  shoes, 
pamted  black.  No  one  coidd  tread  on 
his  toes. 

Sedulous  as  he  was  to  protect  him- 
self against  all  the  inconvoniencies  of 
the  road,  he  seemed  to  have  no  de.'^ire 
to  monopolize  the  knowledge  he  pos- 
^?od  requisite  to  this  end,  but,  on  the 
contran-,  was  quite  willing  to  com- 
Diuuicate  the  results  of  his  travelling 
^'xpericnce.     He  particularly  enlarged 
on  the  essential  services  rendered  to 
liim  by  these  ver>'  wooden  shoes — 
liow  well  they  protected   him  from 
tlie  wet  —  how    well  from   external 
pi^essurc!    lie  was  most  instructive 
J^l-so  and  exact  upon  the  sort  of  gar- 
^^nts  one  should  travel  in — not  too 
^*>od,  for  travel  spoils  them — not  too 
iflttch  woni,  or  too  slight,  for  in  that 
case  they  will   suceumb  under  the 
novel  hardships  imposed  ui)on  them. 
I'ointing  to  his  own  coat,  he  showed 
how  well  it  illustrated  his  principles, 
3ndbade  the  company  obsen-e  of  what 
a  stout  and  somewhat  coarse  material 
it  was  fabric4ited.      Wanning  ui)on 
J'i-^  subject,  he  proceeded  to  give  them 
an  inventor}^  of  all  the  articles  of  dress 
he  carried  with  him  in  his  portmanteau 
— how  many  coats,  shirts,  pantaloons, 
&c.  &c.    AH  this  he  gave  out  in  a 
manner  the  most  m*bane  and  precise, 
Ming  up  his  pauses  with  a  short  diy 


cough,  which  had  nothing  to  do  with 
any  pulmonar}'  aflection,  but  was 
meri'ly  an  oratorical  artifice — a  modest 
plan  of  his  own  for  drawing  the  atten- 
tion of  his  hearers. 

Unfortunately  he  had  not  long  suc- 
ceede<l  in  arranging  matters  to  his 
]>ertect  satisfaction,  when  a  little  acci- 
dent robbed  him  of  the  fruit  of  all 
his  labours.  The  artist,  in  his  ener- 
getic manner  of  speaking,  and  for- 
getting that  he  had  been  induced  by 
the  soft  persuasions  of  his  neighbour 
to  put  up  the  window  (an  act  which 
he  had  Ix^en  led  into  almost  uncon- 
sciously) thrust  his  elbow  through  tho 
glass.  Great  was  the  consternation 
of  our  elderlv  traveller,  and  vet  it  was 
in  the  gentlest  tone  imaginable  that 
he  suggested  to  the  artist  the  pro- 
l»riety,  the  absolute  necessity,  that  ho 
should  get  the  window  mended  at  tho 
next  jdace  where  they  would  sioj>  to 
change  horses.  Alended  the  window 
accordingly  was.  When  the  new 
glass  was  in,  and  paid  for,  and  they 
liad  started  again  upon  their  jouniey, 
tlten  the  friendly  old  gentleman  ])laced 
all  his  sympathies  at  the  couunand  of 
the  young  artist.  He  was  of  opinion 
that  he  had  been  greatly  overcharged 
for  the  window  —  that  he  had  i)aid 
twice  as  much  as  he  ought.  Nay, 
he  doubted  whether  he  ought  to  havo 
paid  any  thing  at  all  —  whether  ho 
could  be  said  to  have  broken  the  win- 
dow— for,  as  he  now  began  to  remem- 
ber, lie  thought  it  was  cracked  before. 

^Mildred  could  hardlv  refrain  from 
a  hearty  laugh  at  what  she  found  to  be 
as  amusing  as  a  comedy. 

First  the  town  of  Aix,  then  that  of 
^Marseilles,  received  our  travellers. 
Of  Aix,  Mildred  earned  away  one  im- 
pression only.  As  they  entercnl  into 
the  town  with  all  the  rattling  vehe- 
mence which  distinguishes  the  diligence 
on  such  occasions,  there  stood  before 
her  an  enonnous  crucifix,  a  colossal 
representation  of  the  Passion  ;  and 
underneath  it  a  company  of  show- 
men, bulfoons  of  some  description, 
had  established  their  sta^re,  and  were 
beathig  their  drums,  as  French  show- 
men can  alone  beat  them,  and  calling 
the  crowd  together  with  all  manner  oif* 
noise  and  gesticulation.  Strange 
juxtaposition  !  thought  Mildred — the 
cnicifix  and  the  mountebank!  But 
not  the  fault  of  the  mountebank. 
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Mildred  was  talking  of,  and  who  now, 
by  some  obsen'atiun,  uiade  bis  pre- 
sence kno\>'n  to  them.  As  she  turned, 
«ihe  caught  the  eye  of — -tVlfred  Win- 
ston. 

They  met  tlda  time  as  old  acquain- 
tances ;  and  that  glance  of  intellectual 
freemasonr\-  which  was  interchanged 
between  them,  tended  not  a  little  to 
mcr(*a8C  their  feeling  of  intimacy. 

"And  you  too  are  going  into  Italy  ?*' 
she  said.  "  But  how  is  it  that  you 
select  this  route  ?  " 

"  I  made  an  excursion,'^  he  replied, 
"last  summer  into  Switzerland  and 
the  north  of  Italv,  which  accounts  for 
my  turning  the  Ali)s  on  this  occa- 
sion." 

The  vessel  noAv  weighed  anchor. 
Dei)arture — and  a  beautiful  sunset — 
made  the  view  delightfid.  But  day- 
light soon  deserted  them.  Mr.  Bloom- 
field  came  to  take  the  ladies  down  to 
the  cabm,  where  a  meal,  which  might 
be  called  either  dinner  or  supper,  was 
preparing.  Mildred  would  rather 
have  remained  on  deck ;  but  as  he  had 
expressed  his  intention  of  doing  so, 
she  thought  it  better  to  descend  with 
the  rest. 

Amongst  the  company  in  the  cabin 


/  a  Talc.  ^ 

she  humcdiately  recognised  one  of  her 
fellow-travellers  of  the  previous  day. 
There  was  the  elderly  gentleman  with 
his  black  wooden  shoes,  and  his  short 
dry  cough,  gently  but  strenuously 
chiding  the  (jan^on  for  Ids  delay.  lu. 
these  vessels  the  passage-money  in- 
cludes provisions,  so  that,  eat  or  not, 
you  pay  ;  and  om*  experienced  travel- 
ler, havuig  taken  due  i>recaution,  aK 
he  soon  afterwards  informed  all  tho 
comi)any,  not  to  dine,  was  veiy  ex- 
ciLsably  somewhat  impatient.  MiUbtxl 
was  amused  to  find  him  sup])orting 
Ids  character  throughout  with  i)erfect 
consLstency.  Although  ever}'  one  but 
himself  was  suffering  from  heat,  he  — 
anxious  only  for  the  public  gf>od,  and 
esi)ecially  for  the  comfort  of  the  ladies 
— maintained  a  strict  watch  ui)on  both 
door  and  window,  and  would  have 
kept  both,  if  possible,  hermetically 
closed.  And  as  the  waiters  handed 
round  the  soup,  or  any  thing  that  was 
fluid,  he,  with  a  mUd  solemnity  of 
manner,  warned  them  not  to  arroser 
his  coat,  not  to  s])rinkle  that  excellent 
garment  which  was  doubtless  destined, 
under  so  considei-ato  a  master,  to  seo 
many  years  of  senice. 


ClIAPTER  V. 


The  next  morning  Mildred  had 
risen  with  the  da\^ii,  leaving  her  aunt 
and  the  rest  of  the  passengers  locked 
in  their  slumbers.  What  a  delightful 
sensation  awaitc^d  her  as  she  rose  from 
the  close  cabin  of  the  steamer,  and, 
ascending  upon  deck,  met  the  breeze, 
the  sunrise,  the  dancing  waters  of 
the  Mediterranean,  and  hailed  at  her 
side  the  mountain  coast  of  Italy !  It 
was  the  fu-st  time  in  her  life  she  had 
seen  the  blue  hill  crested  with  the 
snowy  smnmits  of  the  more  distant 
and  lofty  mountain, — a  combination 
which  the  art  of  the  painter  is  daily 
attempting  to  imitate,  but  the  etherial 
effect  of  which  it  never  can  at  all  ap- 
proach. What  an  enchantment  is  the 
first  view  of  the  greater  beauties  of 
nature!  The  first  lake  —  the  first 
moontain — the  first  time  we  behold 
the  eternal  snow,  wlute  as  the  summer 
doad,  but  which  passes  not  away — is 
an  era  in  our  existence, — a  first  love 
withont  its  disappointment.    The  in- 


habitant of  a  mountamons  countr}% 
though  he  may  boast  his  greater  inti- 
macy with  nature,  though  he  may 
have  linked  all  the  feelings  of  /lome 
with  her  grandeur  and  sublimity,  can 
never  know  wluit  the  dweller  in  the 
])lain  and  the  city  has  felt,  who,  with, 
matured  taste,  with  imagination  culti- 
vated by  literature,  stands,  in  all  the 
vigour  of  his  mind,  for  the  first  time, 
before  the  mountain !  It  was  but  a 
tUstant  view  of  the  Alps  that  Mildred 
now  obtained  ;  but  that  snowy  ridgo 
against  the  blue  sky — ^that  moved  not, 
that  was  not  cloud — exercised  an  in- 
describable fascination  over  her. 

Winston  was  also  soon  upon  deck ; 
but,  observuig  how  well  she  was  em- 
ployed, he  was  careful  not  to  disturb 
her.  lie  well  knew  how  essential 
was  solitude  to  the  highest  gratifica- 
tion which  either  art  or  nature  afford. 
It  is  but  a  s(?condary  or  dtidining  ex- 
citement that  we  feel  when  we  aro 
restless  to  communicate  it  to  another. 
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liaixlly  believe  liimself  to  bo  in  a  real 
town;  lie  sees  the  orange-tn-o  upon 
the  terrace  above  him,  and  its  veri- 
table golden  fruit  hangs  over  his  head 
— is  hanging  in  the  oiien  air :  he  feels 
lie  Is  now  really  in  Italy !  he  sees  the 
light  arcade  running  by  the  side  of  the 
palace,  with  its  decorated  arcli,  its 
statues,  its  vases;  and  as  he  passes 
along  the  street,  the  open  j>ortico 
partly  reveals  the  branching  staircase, 
and  the  umer  court,  with  its  deserted 
galleries,  and  its  now  so  solitary  foun- 
tain. And  as  he  walks  on — in  strik- 
ing contrast — ^nan'ow,  very  nan'ow 
streets,  at  his  right  or  at  his  left, 
descend  upon  him,  dark  and  preci- 
pitous ad«a  mountain  gorge,  bringuig 
down  the  clattering  mule,  laden  inge- 
niously enough  with  whatever  is  else- 
where stowed  into  a  cart,  or  the 
antique  se<lan,  the  only  vehicle  in 
which  a  living  man  could  navigate 
those  straits.  Then  the  multitude  of 
priests  and  friars,  black  and  brown — 
the  white  muslin  veil  thrown  over  the 
heads  of  the  women,  or  the  gaudy 
scarf  of  printed  cotton  substituted  by 
the  poorer  sort  (Miss  Bloomfield  ex- 
claimed, and  very  natm-ally,  that  they 
had  got  their  bed  furniture  about 
their  ears) — all  this,  and  much  more, 
which  it  is  not  exactly  our  purpose  to 
describe,  give  to  the  town  an  air  of 
complete  originality.  The  very  decay, 
in  some  parts,  of  its  antique  stat«  and 
grandeur,  adds  to  its  interest.  One 
looks  into  the  deserted  jwrch,  deserted 
of  all  but  that  sleepy  shoe -black,  who 
has  iiistiilled  hhnself  in  its  shade  with 
the  necessary  implements  of  his  call- 
ing; and  one  sees  the  fountain  still 
bubbling  up,  still  playing  there  before 
its  only  companion,  that  stained  and 
mutilated  statue,  wiio  looks  on  with 
how  j)cnsive,  how  altered,  how  de- 
ploring an  aspect ! 

The  young  priests,  with  their  broad 
hats  and  well  draped  vests  of  spotless 
black  cloth,  Mildred  thought  the  best 
dressed  men  she  had  any  where  seen. 
The  finished  dandy  looks  contemptible 
by  the  side  of  these.  She  could  not  pass 
the  same  compiliment  on  the  brown 
friar,  corded  and  sandeled,  with  his  low 
brow  and  his  bare  shaven  crown.  In 
vain  does  he  proclaim  that  his  poverty 
is  voluntary,  and  most  meritorious  :  he 
has  a  sad,  plebeian  aspect ;  and  even 
his  saintly  brother  in  black  manifestly 


looks  down  u]>on  him,  as  they  mc(?t 
upon  the  ])avoment,  as  bflon-^'lug  to 
the  deuiocracv  of  their  sacred  order. 
Voluntary  poverty !  the  faith  in  the 
existence  of  such  a  thing  is  rarer  even 
than  the  thing  itself;  it  is  worn  out; 
and  in  this  age  a  mendicant  friar  can 
be  nothing  more  than  a  legalised 
beggar,  eaniing  his  subsistence  (aa 
the  Church,  we  suppos(\  would  cx- 
l)lain  it)  by  the  uset\d  oflire  of  stinm- 
lating  the  charity  of  men :  there  being 
in  the  natural  constitution  of  society 
so  few  occasions  for  the  practice  of 
benevolence. 

Om*  fellow-travellers  had  met  in 
the  church  of  the  Annunciation^  one 
of  the  most  gorgeous  structuixis  which 
the  Catholic  religion  has  erected  for 
its  worship.  It  woidd  be  almost  im- 
possible for  gilding,  and  painting,  and 
all  the  decorative  arts,  to  produce  any 
thing  more  splendid  than  the  interior 
of  this  temple.  Neither  Versailles 
nor  Home  has  any  thing  to  compete 
with  the  sumptuous  effect  which  is  hero 
produced  by  these  means.  By  drawing 
a  red  silk  curtain  Across  the  upper 
windows,  there  is  thrown  over  the 
gilding  so  rich  a  hue,  that  the  roof 
and  pillars  glow  as  if  with  molten 
gold.  High  up,  within  the  dome, 
there  stand,  in  pairs,  one  at  each  side 
of  every  window,  gilded  statues ;  and 
these,  in  the  red  light  thrown  upon 
them,  look  as  if  invested  with  flame. 
They  reminded  Mildred  of  some  de- 
scription she  had  read  in  Southey's 
Curse  of  Kehaina. 

Winston  was  dis]X)sed  to  quarrel 
with  the  building  as  being  too  gor- 
geous ;  but  Mildred,  who  resigned 
herself  more  readily  to  genuine  and 
natural  impulse*  of  pleasure,  and  .who 
at  all  tunes  exi)ressed  the  unaffected 
dictates  of  her  taste,  would  not  ac- 
quiesce in  any  censure  of  the  kind. 

*^  No,''  she  maintauied,  "  if  the  art- 
ist aim  at  being  gorgeous,  he  must 
stop  at  no  half  meaisures.  There  is  a 
higher  aim,  no  doubt,  where  form  and 
pi'opi)rtion  ought  more  strictly  to  pre- 
dominate over  colour,  and  all  tho 
splendour  of  marble  and  of  gilding. 
But  if  he  is  resolved  to  dazzle  us — ^if 
to  be  sumptuous  is  his  very  object, 
let  him  throw  timidity  to  the  winds ; 
let  him  build — as  he  has  done  here — 
in  gold;  let  him  paint — as  on  this 
ceiling — in  snch  glowing  colours  ai 


Tvleva  all'  ampleaso  di  Dio. 
"And  this, — 

O  GineTTS, 

Uuico  noatro  tesoro  1 

Anidi  anoi  datcielo 

cua  aDgioletta, 

0  ae  pregft  da  Dio 

lOTella  prole  che  ti  Bomigli, 

a  rendare  meno  scecbo, 

il  doloie  della  tua  partita. 

"Earth  and  Heaven — Low  they 
miiigliihercr' 

"Ifi  it  poetry  or  religion  that  we 
ire  reading?"  said  Winstou.  "It 
mm  to  me  as  if  fieae  peoplo  had 
sodJeoly  turned  their  poetiy  into 
faith.'' 

"  Or  have  some  of  ns  been  turning 
*iir  feith  into  poetry?  I  believe," 
sddcd  Mildred,  "  that,  in  eveiy  mind, 
nol  utterly  deBtJtttt«  of  iaiagination, 
tte  bonndaries  of  the  two  are  not  veiy 
risidijdefined.  There  is  always  some- 
lliiiig  of  faith  inourpoetiy,  andsomo- 
lluEjr  of  poetry  in  our  faith." 

Tliey  were  now  joined  by  Mr.  and 
^^  Bloomfleld,  who  had  made  their 
tour  of  the  church  ;  and  the  whole 
party  retraced  their  steps  towards  their 
totel.  Winston  felt  that  he  had  not 
"Dee  bdulged  Mr.  Bloomfleld  in  an 
tjjportanity  of  venting  his  lameuta- 
tioiis  over  the  evils  of  travel,  and  the 
discomforts  of  foreign  parts;  he  there- 
fore asked  that  gentleman  how  he  had 
fuuud  himself  accommodated  at  the 
hotel  at  which  he  had  descended. 

'■  Ay,"  said  Mr.  Bloomfleld,  de- 
ligfated  to  have  a  topic  on  which  he 
couldfeclinglyexpaliate,  '■'■  Descended t 
— 'tis  the  Frenchman'sphrase.  I  know 
ihat  I  have  ascended,  to  my  hotel, 
3nd  to  no  triviid  elevation.  Why,  the 
hotel  itself  docs  not  begin  till  where 
another  house  might  end,  and  where 
it  ends  might  be  a  problem  for  astro- 
nomers to  calcnlatc.  The  ladies  got 
deposited  somewhere  beneath  the 
clouds ;  but  for  myself  I  am  really  at 
a  frightful  altitude.  I  waa  conducted 
np  a  dark  stone- Staircase  with  an  iron- 
bimuister ;  after  some  time  my  guide 
branched  off  laterally  through  by- 
passages,  with  nnglazed  openings, 
uaving  the  most  dieerless  look-out 
imaginable,  nnd  across  damp  landing- 


All  this  lay  in  the  road  to  my  bed- 
room i  but  the  bed-room  waa  not 
reached  yet.  I  had  again  to  mount — 
to  mount— till  I  waa  almost  giddy, 
'\^'hen  at  length  I  attained  tlie  apart- 
ment dealing  for  me  —  the  only  one, 
I  was  assm-ed,  vacant  in  the  hotel — 
and  was  left  np  there  nloue  iu  it,  I 
folt  so  removed  from  all  human  fellow- 
ship, all  succour  or  sympathy  from 
the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  below, 
that  I  do  declare,  if  I  had  not  been 
a  little  initiated  on  the  journey — if  I 
had  come  direct  from  my  English 
home  at  Wimbome — and  if,  more- 
over, I  was  not  here  in  character  of 
protector  to  two  ladies,  and  therefore 
bound  to  carry  a  bold  face  jji  all 
extremities — I  do  declare  that  I 
should  have  thrown  myself  down  in 
utter  despair  upon  the  floor,  and  there 
lay  till  the  undertaker  should  como 
and  take  nie  down  again! — it  seemed 
the  only  mode  of  descent  that  waa  at 
all  practicable." 

"  Certainly  it  would  be  the  easiest 
and  the  safest,"  said  Winston,  humour- 
ing his  vein  of  exaggeration.  "  And 
yet  it  is  hardly  upon  tlie  ^fioor  that 
yon  would  have  thrown  j-ourself — 
which  being  probably  of  pamted  tiles, 
would  have  given  you  a  cruel  recep- 
tion. You  would  rather  have  chosen 
Capttun  Shandy's  attitude,  when  he 
was  overwhelmed  with  gi'ief,  and  flung 
yourself  face  foremost  upon  the  bed." 

"  Very  true.  And  as  to  that  same 
bed,  whether  owing  to  the  fatigue  of 
my  toilsome  ascent,  or  to  some  good 

fropertiea  of  ita  own,  I  must  confess 
never  slept  on  any  thing  more  agree- 
able. Yet,  on  examination,  I  found 
it  stuffed  with  the  dried  leaves  of  the 
jidian  com.  Strange  substitute  for 
a  feather  bed!  It  is  inconceivable 
how  comfortable  I  found  it.  And  to 
be  the  dried  leaves  of  Indian  corn — 
a  sort  of  straw,  in  short.  And  the 
next  morning  when  I  woke,  and  saw 
by  dayUght  the  light  and  elegant 
drapery  of  my  bed,  and  looked  up 
at  the  gaily  painted  ceiling — I  sup- 
pose in  this  country  the  pigeon-hons^ 
have  their  ceilings  pmnted — I  could 
hardly  believe  that  I  was  in  an  attic 
— raised  even  to  the  fifth  power  of  aa 
attic." 
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and  the  afternoon  brought  him  back 
with  an  excellent  appetite  for  an  ex- 
cellent dinner,  and  quite  sufficiently 
fati^ed  to  enjoy  that  comfortable 
dijfestive  naj),  in  which  Mrs.  Jackson 
also  joined  him ;  and  from  which  ho 
wok(!  up  only  the  better  prepared  fur 
the  hearty  slumbers  of  the  nidit.  His 
wealth,  had  he  been  obliged  to  spend 
it,  would  have  added  to  his  discom- 
fort, instead  of  ditfiising  over  him,  as 
it  did,  a  iK?rpetual  pleasant  glow  of 
self-importanc<?.  A  larger  and  finer 
house,  with  the  toil  of  receiving  com- 
pany in  it,  would  have  distressed  him 
bevond  measure.  It  was  bad  euoudi 
to  be  compelled,  occasionally,  to  take 
his  spouse  to  the  theatre,  or  to  a 
Christmas  party :  such  enterimses 
were  looked  forward  to  with  uneasy 
apprehension;  and  the  gi*atification 
of  having  got  over  them  was  the  only 
one  they  afforded  him.  Ilis  ledger — 
his  newspaper — his  dinner  and  a  fire- 
side, quiet  but  not  solitaiy,  this  was 
the  summary  of  his  happiness.  His 
little  wme-glass,  as  Boswell  would 
have  expressed  it,  was  quite  full ;  you 
would  only  have  made  a  mess  of  it, 
and  spoilt  all,  by  attempting  to  pour 
in  a  whole  tumbler-full  of  happiness. 

One  daughter  only  had  blessed  the 
nuptials  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jackson.  SJie 
was  still  at  boarding-school  when  her 
father  died.  But,  after  this  event, 
her  fond  mamma  could  no  longer  bear 
the  separation ;  and  home  she  came, 
bringing  with  her  that  accurate  and 
complete  stock  of  human  knowledge 
and  female  accomplishments  which  is 
usually  derived  from  such  establish- 
ments, namely,  infinite  scraps  of  every 
thing  and  every  thing  in  scraps,  with 
the  beginning  of  all  languages,  of  all 
art5,  and  all  sciences.  Tliere  was  in 
her  portfolio  a  map  of  China,  faithfully 
delineated,  and  a  group  of  roses  not 
quite  so  faithful.  She  had  strummed 
one  sonata  till  she  played  it  with  all 
the  certainty  of  animal  instinct, 
and  she  had  acquired  the  capability  of 
saying,  "How  d'ye  do?"  in  at  least 
three  several  languages  beside  the 
English. 

But  the  loss  of  "  Jackson"  even  the 
Bociety  of  the  accomplished  Louisa 
could  not  compensate.  The  widow 
was  very  dull.  Her  comfortable 
house  at  Islington  ceased  to  bring 
comfort  to  her ;  and  she  was  torment- 
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ed  by  a  most  unusual  restlessness. 
Hor  daughter,  who  had  heard  from 
her  favourite  companion  at  the  board- 
ing-school, of  the  charms  of  foreign 
travel,  —  of  the  romantic  adventures, 
and  the  handsome  counts  and  barons 
tliat  are  sure  to  ])e  encountered  on  the 
road,  took  advantage  of  this  re,stless- 
ncss  to  i)ersuade  her  mamma  to  take 
a  tour  on  the  Continent.  After  much 
dbicussion,  much  hesitation,  infinite 
talking,  and  reading  of  guide-books, 
and  exploring  of  mai)s— tliey  started. 
Absurd  I  —  hni)Ossible  !  —  exclaims 
the  mtelligent  reader — that  good  Mrs. 
Jackson  should  commit  hoi-self  and  her 
daughter  to  all  the  casualties  of  travel 
without  a  male  companitm.  And  for 
what  pun^osci  V  What  i)loasure  could 
rocks  and  mountains,  or  statues  and 
pictures,  give  to  her,  that  would  be 
worth  the  trouble  of  getting  to  themV 
Very  absurd  and  quite  impossible! 
we  ourselves  should,  perhai)s,  have 
exclaimed,  had  we  been  inventing 
incidents,  and  not  recording  a  mere 
sober  matter  of  fact.  But  so  it  was. 
And,  indeed,  let  any  one  cjUI  to  mind 
the  strange  gi'oups  he  has  encounterexl 
— scrambling  about  the  Continent,  the 
I-.ord  knows  why  or  wherefore  —  and 
whatever  ditficulty  he  may  have  in 
explaining  Mrs.  Jackson's  motives, 
he  will  have  none  in  iMjlieving  her 
conduct,  were  it  twice  as  absurd.  Of 
pleasure,  indeed,  she  had  little,  and 
very  much  tribulation.  To  be  sure 
she  felt  quite  at  home  upon  the  steam-; 
boat  on  the  Rhine ;  —  "it  did  so  re- 
mind her"  of  a  trip  she  once  took  to 
Greenwich  with  the  dear  departed. 
And  then  it  was  very  amusing  and 
instructive  to  both  herself  and  her 
daughter  to  find  out  all  the  places  as 
they  passed  on  that "  Panorama  of  tho 
Rhine"  which  lay  extended  on  their 
laps  before  them.  Being  on  the  spot, 
they  could  study  the  map  with  singu- 
lar advantage.  But  it  was  not  always 
they  had  a  map  of  the  country  to  look 
at,  nor  even  any  one  to  tell  them  tho 
names  of  the  places.  The  idea  of  see- 
ing a  plac«  and  not  knowing  its  namo! 
—  this  always  put  Mrs.  Jackson  in  a 
perfect  fever :  as  well,  she  would  say^ 
shake  hands  with  the  Lord  Mayor, 
and  not  know  it  was  tho  Lord  Mayor! 
And  then  what  she  sufl^red  who  can 
tell,  ft-om  the  strange  outlandish  viands 
put  before,  and  alas!  too  often  put 
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within  hor?  and  that  daily  affliction 
— ^imposed  on  her  with  snch  nnneccs- 
sary  cruelty — of  eating  her  meat  with- 
out vegetables,  or  her  vegetables  with- 
out meat  ? 

Still  on  she  went — ^bustling,  elbow- 
ing, sighing,  scolding,  complaining — 
but  nevertheless  travelling  on.  Being 
at  Rome,  in  the  same  hotel  with 
Winston,  and  finding  that  he  had 
answered  one  or  two  of  her  questions 
very  civilly  and  satisfactorily,  both 
she  and  her  daughter  had  frequently 
applied  to  him  in  their  difficulties. 
And  these  difficulties  generally  re- 
sulted from  a  lack  of  knowledge  so 
easily  supplied,  that  it  would  have 
been  mere  churlishness  to  withhold 
the  necessaiy  information. 

These  difficulties,  however,  seemed 
to  increase  rather  than  diminish  with 
their  sojourn  at  Rome ;  and  well  they 
might.    Louisa  Jackson  found  them 
the  most  convenient  things  imaginable. 
jShc  had  been  all  the  way  on  the  look- 
out for  adventures,  counts,  and  barons, 
and  had  hitherto  met  with  nothing  of 
the  sort.    But  Alfi-ed  Winston  was 
as  handsome  as  any  count  need  be — 
why  not  fall  in  love  with  him?    A 
gentleman  she  was  convinced  he  was ; 
of  wealth  she  had  sufficient,  and  to  do 
her    justice,    had    quite    generosity 
enough  to  be  indifferent  as  to  liis  pos- 
sessions ;  and  for  the  rest,  she  would 
let  her  eye,  let  her  heart,  choose  for 
lier.     Tlie  brave  Louisa!    And  her 
eye  and  her  heart — ^wluch  mean  hero 
pretty  much    the    same  thing — had 
made  no  bad  selection.    As  she  had 
mentally  resolved  to  bestow  hei*self, 
and  all  her  "  stocks,  funds,  and  secu- 
rities," upon  our  hero,  and  as  she  had 
wit  enough  to  see  that  her  only  hold 
upon  him  at  present,  was  through  his 
compassion  for  their  embarrassments, 
she  was  determined  to  keep  an  ample 
supply  of  them  on  hand. 

They  came  sometimes  without  being 
called  for,  and  without  the  least  col- 
lusion on  her  part.  It  was  from  no 
principle  of  economy,  but  from  a  cu- 
riosity which  could  not  be  gi-atified  so 
well  in  any  other  manner,  that  Mrs. 
Jackson  and  her  daughter  occasionally 
ventured  to  thread  their  way  on  foot 
through  the  streets  of  Rome.  On  one 
of  these  expeditions  they  found  them- 
selves in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Pantheon.     Opposite   this   building 


there  is  a  sort  of  ambulatory  market, 
outrivalling  all  other  markets,  at  least 
in  the  commodity  of  noise — a  com- 
modity in   which   the    populace   of 
Rome  generally    abound.      On   ap- 
proaching it  you  think  some  desperate 
affray  is  going  on ;  but  the  men  are 
only  parading  and  vaunting  their  dis- 
gusting fish,  or  most  uninviting  vege- 
tables.   The  merits  of  these  they  pro- 
claim with  a  perfect  storm  of  vocifera- 
tion.   Mrs.  Jackson,  who  had  heai-d 
of  revolutions  on  the  Continent,  did 
not  doubt  for  a  moment  but  that  one  of 
these  frightful  things  was  taking  place 
before  her.    She  and  her  daughter  hur- 
ried back  wit%  precipitation,  haunted 
by  all  the  terrors  of  the  guillotine  and 
the  lamp-post.    Louisa  remembered  a 
certain  beautiful  princess  she  had  read 
of,  who  had  been  compelled  to  drink 
a  cup  of  blood  to  save  her  father. 
What  if  they  should  treat  her  as  they 
did  the  beautiful  princess,  and  offer 
her  such  another  cup,  and  force  her  to 
drink  it,  as  the  only  means  of  saving 
her  mother?     Her  heroism  did  not 
desert'  her.    She  resolved  she  would 
drink  half.    But  as  they  were  hurry- 
ing  away  full   of  these   imaginary 
dangers,  they  rushed  upon  one  of  a 
more  real,  though  less  imposing  de- 
scription.   It  is  no  joke  in  the  narrow 
streets  of  Rome,  to  meet  with  a  string 
of  carts  di'awn  by  huge  oxen,  wallow- 
ing along  under  their  uneasy  yokes. 
Just  such  a  string  of  carts  encountered 
them  as  they  turned  one  of  the  many 
narrow  streets  that  conduct  to  the 
Pantheon.  The  enormous  bnites  went 
poking  their  spreading  horns  this  way 
and  that,  in  a  manner  very  quiet  per- 
haps in  the  animal's  apprehensions, 
but  very  alarming  to  those  of  l^Irs, 
Jackson ;  huge  horns,  that  were  large 
enough,  she  thought,  to  spit  an  alder- 
man, and  still  have  room  for  her  at 
the  top.    The  two  ladies,  seeing  the 
first  of  these  carts    approach,    had 
di'awn  up  close  against  the  wall,  and 
placed  themselves  on  a  little  heap  of 
rubbish  to  be  more  completely  out  of 
the  way.    To  their  dismay  the  line  of 
these  vehicles  seemed  to  be  endless — 
there  was  no  escape — ^in  that  position 
they  had  to  stand,  while  each  bnito 
as  he  passed  turned  his  horns  round 
to  them,  not  with  any  ferocious  inten- 
tion, but  as  if  he  had  a  gi*eat  cmiosity 
to  feel  them,  and  examine  their  texture 
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— an  attention  which  ^onld  have  been 
highly  indecoTons,  to  say  the  least 
of  it. 

"^Miat  conld  Winston  do,  who  en- 
conntered  them  in  this  predicament, 
bnt  oifer  his  escort  ?  He  calmed  their 
various  terrors — both  of  mad  bulls 
and  of  re\'olntions — ^reconducted  them 
to  the  Pantheon,  and  secured  an  ex- 
i-eedinply  happy  day  for  one  at  least 
uf  the  party. 

Winston  had  now  been  some  time 
in  Rome,  and  with  an  inconsistency 
.so  natural  that  it  hardly  merits  the 
name  of  inconsLstencv,  he  fouud  him- 
^If  looking  about  in  the  f^nlleries  and 
churches  for  Mr.  Bloomfield  and  his 
l)arty,  and  with  a  curiosity  which  did 
not  bespeak  a  very  violent  determina- 
tion to  avoid  them.      He  begau  to 
think  that  they  had  lingered  a  long 
while  at  Florence.      He  had  forgot 
the   danger  —  he    remembered    the 
I'hann. 

One  morning  —  having  stolen  out 
early  and  alone  fi'om  his  hotel — as  he 
was  engaged  in  viewing,  for  perhaps 
the  kst  time,  the  sculpture  of  the 
Vatican,  he  obser\'ed  standing  before 
t|ie  statue  of  the  Amazon,  a  female 
^Jnjre,  as  beautiful  as  it,  and  in  an 
attitude  which  had  been  unconsciously 
wonlded  into  some  resembhxnce  of  the 
I^nsivo,  queen -like  posture  which 
the  artist  has  given  to  the  marble. 
It  was  Mildred.  He  hesitated  — ho 
j^pproached.  She,  on  her  part,  met 
jjini  with  t!ie  utmost  frankness.  His 
half-uttered  a])ologie3  were  imme- 
diately dropped.  He  hardly  knew 
whether  to  be  pleased  or  mortified,  as 
^he  made  him  feel  that  tlie  peculiar 
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dignity — ^no,  these  cannot  belong  to  an 
Amazon." 

'*  To  a  woman,-'  said  ^lildred,  *•  it 
is  allowed  to  \)q  Inditfereut  on  certain 
I^nnts  of  learning ;  and,  in  such  cases 
as  this  1  certainly  take  advantage  to 
the  full  of  the  jirivilege  of  my  sex.  I 
care  not  what  they  call  the  statue. 
It  may  have  been  called  an  Amazon 
by  Greek  and  Roman — it  may  have 
been  so  named  bv  the  artist  himself 
when  he  sent  it  home  to  his  patron  : 
1  look  at  it  as  a  crefition  standing 
between  me  and  the  mind  of  the 
artist ;  and  sure  I  am  that,  l>earwhat 
name  it  may,  the  sculptor  has  em- 
l>odied  here  all  that  his  soul  had  felt 
of  the  sweetness,  and  i>ower,  and 
dignity  of  woman.  It  is  a  gi-ander 
cremation  than  any  goddess  I  have  seen ; 
it  has  more  of  thouirht " 
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fwting  on  which  they  stood  tasked 
™  to  no  apologies,  no  ceremonial, 
that  he  was  free  to  go — and  withal 
vop'  jrelconic  to  return. 

''  You  are  before  the  Amazon,"  said 
h<;:  'Mt  is  the  statue  of  all  others 
which  has  most  fascinated  me.  I 
f'not  understand  why  it  should  bear 
J"^  name  it  does.  I  suppose  the 
l^amed  in  these  matters  have  their 
^asons:  I  have  never  inquired,  nor 
^^"''1  deposed  to  inquire  into  them ; 
'^tit  I  am  sure  the  character  of.  the 
^^atne  is  not  Amazonian.  That  atti- 
tude—the right  arm  raised  to  draw 
aside  her  veil,  the  left  hand  at  its 
<*Ibw,  steadying  it — that  beautiful 
countenance,  so  full  of  sailuess  and  of 


*  And,  as  a  consequence,  more  of 
sadness,  of  unhappiness.  How  tho 
myster}'  of  life  seems  to  hang  upon 
that  pensive  brow  I  I  used  to  share 
an  impression,  which  I  believe  is  very 
general,  that  the  deep  sorrow  which 
comes  of  thought,  the  reflective  melan- 
choly which  resiUts  from  i>oudering  on 
the  bitter  problem  of  life,  Avas  peculiar 
to  the  modems.  This  statue,  and 
others  which  I  have  lately  seen,  have 
convinced  me  that  the  sculptor  of 
antiquity  has  occasionally  felt  and  ex- 
pressed wliatevt-r  couUl  be  extracted 
from  the  mingled  poetry  of  a  B}Ton 
or  a  Goethe." 

"  It  seems  that  the  necessitv  of 
reprcs^enting  the  gods  in  the  clear 
light  of  ha])piness  and  knowledge,  in 
some  measure  deprived  the  (ireek 
artist  of  one  gi*eat  source  of  sublimitv. 
But  it  is  evident,"  continued  Mildred, 
'*  that  the  mvsterious,  with  its  atten- 
(hint  sorrow,  was  known  also  to  him. 
How  couhl  it  be  othenvise?  Oh, 
what  a  beautiful  creation  is  this  wo 
stand  l)efore !  And  what  an  art  it 
is  which  pennits  us  to  stand  thus 
before  a  being  of  this  high  order,  and 
note  all  its  nohle  passions !  From 
the  real  life  we  siiould  turn  our  eves 
away,  or  dro])  them,  al)asiie<l,  ui)ou 
thegi'ound.  Here  is  more  than  life; 
and  we  may  h>ok  on  it  by  the  hour, 
and  mark  its  graeeful  sorrow,  its 
queeu-like  beauty,  and  this  over- 
mastered gi'ief  which  we  may  wonder 
at,  but  dare  nut  pity." 

They  passed  on  to  other  statues. 
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dawn — it  tanrieB  not  A  moment  in  the 
8ky  above." 

We  are  giTin^f,  we  are  afraid,  in 
these  reports  of  Mildred's  conversa- 
tion, an  enoneoos  impression  of  the 
speaker.  ^We  collect  together  what 
often  was  nttered  with  some  panses 
between,  and,  owing  to  a  partisiiity  to 
onr  heroine,  we  are  more  anxions  to 
report  her  sentiments  than  those  <^ 
her  companion.  She  is  thns  made 
to  speak  in  a  somewhat  elaborate 
style,  very  different  from  her  real 
manner,  and  represented  as  rather  the 
greater  talker  of  the  two ;  whereas 
she  was  more  disposed  to  listen  than 
to  speak,  and  spoke  always  with  the 
greatest  simplicity — with  enthusiasm, 
it  is  trae,  bnt  never  with  effort,  or 
display  of  diction. 

The  delight  which  Winston  ex- 
perienced, (having  already  surveyed 
them  for  and  by  himself,)  in  re- 
tracing h&  steps  through  the  jnarvels 
of  Rome  with  such  a  companion,  is 
indescribable.  The  pictures  in  the 
Borghese,  and  other  palaces,  broke 
upon  him  with  a  second  novelty,  and 
often  with  a  deeper  sentiment.  But 
was  there  no  danger  in  wandering 
through  galleries  with  one  by  his  side 
to  whose  living  beauty  the  beauty  on 
the  canvass  served  only  to  draw  re- 
newed attention  and  heightened  ad- 


miration? If  he  fled  at  Genoa,  why 
does  he  tarry  at  Rome?  There  are 
some  dangers,  alas  I  that  are  seen  the 
less  the  greater  they  become.  He 
was  standing  with  her  before  that 
exquisite  picture  in  the  Borghese 
palace  representing  the  Three  Ages ; 
a  youth  is  reclining  in  the  centre,  and 
a  nymph  is  playing  to  him  upon  two 
flutes.  He  had  seen  it  before,  but  he 
seemed  now  to  understand  it  for  the 
first  time.  "  How  plainly,"  he  mur- 
mured to  hunself,  ^^  is  youth  the  all  of 
life !  How  plainly  is  love  the  aU  of 
youth  1" 

As  he  was  now  somewhat  familiar 
with  Rome,  he  could  be  8er\'iceable  to 
the  Bloomfield  party  in  the  capacity  of 
cicerone.  They  were  pleased  with 
his  services,  and  he  found  every  day 
some  incontrovertible  reason  why  he 
should  bestow  them.  The  embarrass- 
ments of  Louisa  Jackson  and  her 
maama  were  quite  forgotten;  nor 
could  their  difSculties  excite  a  mo- 
m^t's  compassion  or  attention.  In 
vain  did  Louisa  sigh ;  no  inquiry  was 
made  into  the  cause  of  her  distress. 
In  vain  did  she  even,  with  plaintive 
voice,  ask  whether,  "  being  a  Protes- 
tant, she  could  take  the  veil,  and  be 
a  nun  ?"  the  question  was  unheeded, 
and  its  deep  significance  nnpcrceived% 
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word.     His  geiilns  for  war  was  not 
methoilical  or  scientific  like  that  of 
Turenne  or  Marlborough,  nor  essen- 
tially chivalroos  like  that  of  the  Black 
Prince  or  the  Great  Conde.    It  was 
more  akin  to  the  terrible  sweep  of  the 
Tartar  chie&;   it  savoured  more  of 
oriental  daring.    He  was  as  prodigal 
of  the  blood  of  his  soldiers  as  Napoleon ; 
but,  unlike  him,  he  never  failed  to  ex- 
pose his  own  with  equal  readiness  in 
the  fight.    He  did  not  reserve  his  at- 
tack in  person  for  the  dose  of  the 
afl&av,  like  the  French  Emperor,  but 
was  generally  to  be  seen  in  the  fire 
from  the  very  outset.    It  was  with 
difficulty  he  could  be  restrained  from 
heading  the  first  assault  of  grenadiers, 
or  lead^g  on  the  first  charge  of  horse. 
His  first  distinguished  command  was 
in  Italy,  in  1691,  and  his  abilities  soon 
gave  liis  kinsman,  the  Duke  of  Savoy, 
an  ascendant  there  over  the  fVench. 
But  it  was  at  the  great  battle  of 
Zenta,  on  the  Tcife,  where  he  sur- 
prised and  totally  defeated  Cara-Mus- 
tapha,  at  the  head  of  120,000  Turks, 
that  his  wonderfid  genius  for  war  first 
abone  forth  in  its  full  lustre.     He 
there  killed  20,000  of  the   enemy, 
drove  10,000  into  the  river,  took  their 
whole  artillery  and    standards,  and 
entirely  dispersed  their  mighty  array. 
Like  Nelson  at  Copenhagen,  Eugene 
had  gained  this  glorious  victory  by 
acting   in  opposition  to   his   orders, 
which  were  positively  to  avoid  a  ge- 
neral engagement.   This  circumstance, 
juined  to  tlie  cn>y  excited  by  his  im- 
paralided  triumph,  raised  a  storm  at 
Court  against  the  illustrious  general, 
and  led  to  his  being  deprived  of  his 
wminand,  and  even  threatened  with 
a  court-martial.      The  public  voice, 
however,  at  Vienna,  loudly  condemn- 
ed such  base  ingratitude  towards  so 
great  a  benefactor  to  the  imperial  do- 
ndnions:  the  want  of  his  directing 
^ye  was  si)ecdily    fjult  in  the  cam- 
paign with  the  Turks,  and  the  Em- 
peror was  obliged  to  restore  him  to 
his  command,    which    he,  however, 
<>niy  agreed  to  accept  on  being  given 
<We  blanche  for  the  conduct  of  the 
^ar.    The   peace  of  Carlowetz,  in 
16!^,  between  the  Imperialists  and 
the  Ottomans,  soon  after  restored  him 
to  a  pacific  life,   and  the  study   of 
historj',  in  whicli,  above  any  other, 
he  delighted.    But  on  the  breaking 


out  of  the  war  of  the  Succcssiun,  in 
1701,  he  was  restored  to  his  military 
duties,  and  during  two  campaigns 
measured  his  strength,  always  with 
success,  ui  the  plains  of  Lombardy, 
with  the  scientific  abilities  of  Marshal 
Catinat,  and  the  learned  exi)erieuce 
of  Marshal  Villeroi,  the  latter  of 
whom  he  made  prisoner  during  a 
nocturnal  attack  on  Cremona,  iii  1703. 
In  1704,  he  was  transfen-ed  •  to  the 
north  of  the  Alps  to  unite  with  Marl- 
borough in  making  head  against 
the  great  army  of  Marshal  Tallard, 
which  was  advancing,  in  so  threaten- 
ing a  manner,  through  Bavaria ;  and 
he  shared  with  the  illustrious  English- 
man the  glories  of  Blenheim,  which 
at  once  delivered  Germany,  and  hurl- 
ed the  French  armies  witli  disgrace 
behind  the  Rhine.  Then  commenced 
that  steady  friendship,  and  sincere 
and  mutual  regard,  between  these  il- 
lustrious men,  which  continued  un- 
broken till  the  time  of  their  death, 
and  is  not  the  least  honourable  trait 
in  the  character  of  each.  But  the 
want  of  his  protecting  ann  was  long 
felt  in  Italy :  the  great  abilities  of  the 
Duke  de  Vendome  ha<l  well-nigh 
counterbalanced  there  all  the  advan- 
tages of  the  allies  in  Germany ;  and 
the  issue  of  the  war  in  the  plains  of 
Piedmont  continued  doubtful  till  the 
glorious  victory  of  Eugene,  on  the 
7th  Sept.  1700,  when  he  stormed  the 
French  intrenchments  around  Turin, 
defended  by  eighty  thousand  men, 
at  the  head  of  thirty  thousand  only, 
and  totally  defeated  Marshal  ^larsin 
and  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  with  such 
loss,  that  the  French  annies  were 
speedily  driven  across  the  Alps. 

Eugene  was  now  received  in  the 
most  flattering  manner  at  Vienna: 
the  lustre  of  his  exploits  hud  put  to 
silence,  if  not  to  shame,  the  malig- 
nity of  his  enemies.  '^  I  have  but  one 
fault  to  find  with  you,''  said  the  Em- 
peror when  he  was  first  presented  to 
him  after  his  victory,  '•''  and  that  is 
that  you  expose  yourself  too  much." 
He  was  next  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  Imperial  annies  in  Flanders ;  and 
shared  with  Marlborough  in  the  con- 
duct, as  he  did  in  the  glories,  of  Oude- 
narde  and  Malplaqnet.  Intnisted 
with  the  command  of  the  coq)s  which 
besieged  Lille,  he  was  penetrated  with 
the  utmost  admiration  for  Marshal 
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boroagh^  or  YLllars^  Ilis  genius  wad 
eutirely  diderent:  it  was  more  akin 
to  ttiat  of  Napoleon^  when  he  was 
reduced  to  counterbalance  inferiority 
of  numbers  by  superiority  of  skill. 
The  immortal  campaigns  of  1796^  in 
Italy,  and  of  1814,  hi  Champagne^ 
bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  those  of 
Eugene.  L&e  the  French  Emperor, 
Ids  strokes  were  rapid  and  forcible ; 
his  cotqf-iTail  was  at  once  quick  and 
JQst ;  his  activity  indefatigable ;  his 
oourage  undaunted ;  his  resources 
equal  to  any  undertaking.  He  did 
not  lay  much  stress  on  previous  ar- 
rangements, and  seldom  attempted 
the  extensive  combinations  which 
enabled  Marlborough  to  command 
success;  but  dash^  fearlessly  on, 
trusting  to  his  own  resources  to  ex* 
tricate  him  out  of  any  difficulty  —  to 
his  genius,  in  any  circumstances,  to 
command  victory.  Yet  was  this  dar- 
ing disposition  not  without  peril.  His 
audacity  often  bordered  on  rashness, 
his  rapidity  on  haste ;  and  he  re- 
peatedly brought  his  armies  into  situa- 
tions all  but  desperate,  and  which,  to 
a  general  of  lesser  capacity,  unques- 
tionably would  have  proved  so.  Yet 
in  these  difficulties  no  one  could  exceed 
bim  in  the  energy  and  vigour  with 
which  he  extricated  himself  from  the 
toils :  and  many  of  his  greatest  vic- 
tories, particularly  those  of  Turin  and 
Belgrade,  were  gained  under  circum- 
stances where  even  the  boldest  officers 
in  his  army  had  given  him  over  for 
lost.  He  was  prodigal  of  the  blood 
of  his  soldiers,  and,  like  Napoleon, 
indifferent  to  the  sacrifices  at  which 
he  purchased  his  successes;  but  he 
was  still  more  lavish  of  his  own,  and 
never  failed  to  share  the  hardships 
and  dangers  of  the  meanest  of  his 
followers.  He  was  engaged  in  thir- 
teen pitched  battles,  in  all  of  which 
be  fought  like  a  common  soldier.  He 
was  in  consequence  repeatedly,  some- 
times dangerously,  wounded;  and  it 
was  extraordinary  ^'  that  his  life 
escaped  his  reiterated  perils.^*  He 
nused  the  Austrian  monarchy  by  his 
triumphs  to  the  very  highest  pitch  of 
glory,  and  finally  broke  the  p»ower  of 
ihe  Turks,  the  most  persevering  and 
not  the  least  formidable  of  its  enemies. 
But  the  enterprises  which  his  genius 
prompted  the  cabinet  of  Vienna  to 
undeHake,  were  beyond  the  strength 


of  the  hereditar}'  states ;  nud  for 
nearly  a  ceutur}-  after,  it  achieved 
nothing  worthy,  either  of  its  growing 
resources,  or  the  military  renown 
which  ho  had  spread  around  Its  annals. 
Frederick  II.,  surnamed  the 
Great,  with  more  justice  than  that 
title  has  elsewhere  been  applied  in 
modem  times,  was  bom  at  Berlin  on 
the  24th  Januar}',  1712.  His  educa- 
tion was  as  much  neglected  as  ill-di- 
rected. Dest  Lned  from  early  youth  for 
the  military  profession,  he  was  in  the 
first  instance  subjected  to  a  discipline 
so  rigorous,  that  he  conceived  the 
utmost  aversion  for  a  career  in  which 
he  was  ultimately  to  shine  with  such 
eclat,  and,  as  his  onlj^  resource,  threw 
himself  with  ardour  into  the  study  of 
French  literature,  for  wliich  he  retained 
a  strong  predilection  tlirough  the  whole 
of  his  subsequent  life.  Unfortunately 
his  education  was  almost  entirely 
confined  to  that  literature.  That  of 
his  own  country',  since  so  illustrious, 
had  not  started  into  existence.  Of 
Italian  and  Spanisli  he  was  ignorant. 
He  could  not  read  Greek ;  and  with 
Latin  his  ac<iuaintauce  was  so  imper- 
fect, as  to  be  of  no  practical  service 
to  him  through  life.  To  this  unfor- 
tunate contraction  of  his  education  his 
limited  taste  in  literature,  hi  subse- 
quent life,  is  chiefly  to  be  ascribed. 
He  at  first  was  desirous  of  espousing 
an  English  princess;  but  his  father, 
who  was  most  imperious  in  his  dispo- 
sition, decided  otherwise,  and  he  was 
compelled,  in  1733,  to  marry  the  Prin- 
cess Elizabeth  of  Bmnswick.  This 
miion,  like  most  others  contracted 
under  restraint,  proved  unfortunate ; 
and  it  did  not  give  Frederick  the 
blessing  of  an  heir  to  the  throne. 
Debarred  from  domestic  enjoyments, 
the  young  prince  took  refuge  with 
more  eagerness  than  ever  in  literary 
pursuits  ;  the  chateau  of  Khinsberg, 
which  was  his  favourite  abode,  was 
styled  by  him  in  his  transport  the 
"Palace  of  the  Muses;"  and  the 
greatest  general  and  most  hardy  sol- 
dier of  modem  times  spent  some  years 
of  his  youth  in  corresponding  with 
Maupertuis,  Voltaure,  and  other  French 
philosophers,  and  in  making  indifferent 
verses  and  madrigals,  which  gave  no 
token  of  any  remarkable  genius.  Ho 
had  already  prepared  for  the  press  a 
book   entitled   "  Refutation  of  the 
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tunity.  Austria  soon  united  the  whole 
of  Germany  in  a  league  against  Fre- 
derick, who  had  no  ally  but  the  King 
of  France.  Assailed  by  such  a  host 
of  enemies,  however,  the  young  king 
was  not  discouraged,  and,  boldly  as- 
suming the  initiative,  he  gained  at 
Hobenfriedberg  a  complete  victor)* 
over  his  old  antagonist  the  Prince  of 
Lorraine.  This  triumph  was  won 
entirely  by  the  extraordinar}-  genius 
dbplayed  by  the  King  of  Fmssia :  ^^  It 
was  one  of  those  battles,"  says  the 
military  historian,  Guibert,  *'  where 
a  great  master  makes  eveiy  tlung 
give  way  before  him,  and  which  is 
gained  from  the  very  beginning,  be- 
cause he  never  gives  the  enemy  time 
to  recover  j&x)m  their  disorder."  Tlie 
Austrians  made  great  exertions  to 
repair  the  consequences  of  this  dis- 
aster, and  with  such  success,  that  in 
four  months  Prince  Charles  of  Lor- 
raine again  attacked  him  at  the  head 
of  50,000  men  near  Soor.  Frederick 
had  not  25,000,  but  with  these  he 
again  defeated  the  Austrians  with 
immense  loss,  and  took  up  his  i^in- 
ter  quarters  in  Silesia.  So  vast 
were  the  resources,  however,  of  the 
great  German  League,  of  which 
Austria  was  the  head,  that  they  were 
enabled  to  keep  the  field  during  win- 
ter, and  even  meditate  a  coup-de-main 
against  the  king,  in  his  capital  of 
!l^rlin.  Informed  of  this  design,  Fre- 
derick lost  not  a  moment  in  antici- 
pating it  by  a  sudden  attack  on  his 
part  on  his  enemies.  Assembling  his 
troops  in  the  depth  of  winter  with 
perfect  secrecy,  he  surprised  a  large 
body  of  Saxons  at  Naumberg,  made 
himself  master  of  theii  magazines  at 
Gorlltz,  and  soon  after  ma^e  his  tri- 
umphant entry  into  Dresden,  where 
he  dictated  a  glorious  peace,  on  25th 
December,  1745,  to  Ids  enemies,  which 
secured,  permanently,  Silesia  to  Prus- 
sia. It  was  fidl  time  for  the  Im])e- 
riallsts  to  come  to  an  accommodation. 
In  eighteen  months  Frederick  had 
defeated  them  in  four  pitched  battles, 
besides  several  combats;  taken  45,000 
prisoners,  and  killed  or  wounded  an 
equal  number  of  his  enemies.  His 
own  armies  had  not  sustained  losses 
to  a  fifth  part  of  this  amount,  and  the 
chasms  in  his  ranks  were  more  than 
compensated  by  the  multitude  of  the 
prisoners  who  enlisted  under  his  ban- 


ners, anxii»us  to  share  the  fortunes  of 
the  hero  who  had  ah'eady  filled  Europe 
with  his  renown. 

The  ambitious  and  decided,  and, 
above  all,  indomitable  character  of 
Frederick,  had  already  become  con- 
spicuous during  these  brief  campaigns. 
His  con-espondence,  all  conducted  by 
himself,  evinced  a  vigour  and  tran- 
chant  style,  at  that  period  unknown 
in  Euroixjan  diplomacy,  but  to  which 
the  world  has  since  been  abmidantly 
accustomed  m  the  proclamations  of 
Napoleon.  Ali*oady  he  spoke  on  every 
occasion  as  the  hei*o  and  the  con- 
queror— to  conquer  or  die  was  his 
invariable  maxim.  On  the  eve  of  his 
invasion  of  Saxony,  he  wrote  to  th(^ 
Empress  of  Russia,  who  was  endea- 
vouring to  dissuade  him  from  that 
design: — **  I  wish  nothing  from  the 
King  of  Poland  (Elector  of  Saxony) 
but  to  punish  him  in  his  Electorate, 
and  make  him  sign  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  repentance  in  his  capital." 
During  the  negotiations  for  peace,  he 
MTOte  to  the  King  of  England,  who 
had  prt)i)Osed  the  mediation  of  Great 
Britam : — "  These  are  my  conditions. 
I  will  ])erish  with  my  anny  before 
departing  from  one  iota  of  them :  if 
the  Empress  does  not  accept  them, 
I  will  rise  in  my  demands." 

The  peace  of  Dresden  lasted  ten 
yeai-s ;  and  these  were  of  inestimable 
importance  to  Frederick.  He  em- 
ployed that  precious  interval  in  con- 
solidiiting  his  amquests,  securing  the 
affections  by  protecting  the  intei-esta 
of  his  subjects,  and  pursuing  every 
design  which  could  conduce  to  their 
welfare.  Marshes  were  drahied,  lands 
broken  up  and  cultivated,  manufac- 
tures established,  the  finances  were 
put  in  the  best  order,  agricidture,  as 
the  great  staple  of  the  kingdom,  sedu- 
lously encouraged.  His  capital  was 
embellished,  and  the  fame  of  his  ex- 
ploits attracted  the  greatest  and  most 
celebrated  men  in  Europe.  Voltaire, 
among  the  rest,  became  for  years  his 
guest;  but  the  aspiring  genius  and 
irascible  temper  of  the  military  mo- 
narch could  ill  accord  with  the  vanity 
and  insatiable  thirst  for  praise  in  the 
French  author,  and  they  parted  with 
mutual  respect,  but  irretrievable 
alienation.  Meanwhile,  the  strength 
of  the  monarchy  was  daily  increasing 
under  Frederick's  wise  and  provident 
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20,000  combatants.    Ho  attacked  the 
Imperialists  in  a  strong  position  at 
Kolin,  on  tlie  18th  July,  and,  for  the 
first  time  in  his  Ufc,  met  with  a  bloody 
defeat.     His   army,  especially  that 
division  commanded  by  his  brother, 
the    prince-royal,    sustained    severe 
losses  in  the  retreat,  which  became 
unavoidable,  out  of  Bohemia ;  and  the 
king  confessed,  in  his  private  corre- 
spondence, that  an  honourable  death 
alone  remained  to  him.    Disaster  ac- 
cumulated on  every  side.    The  Eng- 
lish and  Hanoverian  army,  his  only 
allies,  capitulated  at  Closterseven,  and 
lefk  the  French  army,  70,000  strong, 
at  Kberty  to  follow  the  Prussians ;  the 
French  and  troops  of  the  empire,  with 
the  Duke  of  Richelieu  at  their  head, 
meDaced  Magdeburg,  where  the  royal 
finnily  of  Prussia  had  taken  refuge ; 
and  advanced  towards  Dresden.    The 
Bwsians,  60,000  strong,  were  mak- 
ing serious  progress  on  the  side  of 
Poland,  and   had  recently  defeated 
the  Pmssians  opposed  to  them.    The 
Wng  was  put  to  the  ban  of  the  empire, 
and  the  army  of  the  empire,  mustering 
^,000,   was    moving    against    him. 
Four  huge  armies,  each  stronger  than 
Wi  own,  were  advancing  to  crush  a 
prince  who  could  not  collect  80,000 
men  round  his  banners.    At  that  pe- 
riod he  carried  a  sure  poison  always 
^th  him,  determined  not  to  fall  alive 
loto  the  hands  of  his  enemies,     lie 
seriously  contemplated  suicide,   and 
gave  rent  to  the  mournful,  but  yet 
jieroic,  sentiments  with  which  he  was 
inspired,  in  a  letter  to  Voltaire,  termi- 
nating with  the  lines — 

Poor  moi,  mena^d  de  naufrage, 
Je  dois,  en  affrontant  Forage 
Penser,  viyre  et  mourir  en  roi. 

Then  it  was  that  the  astonishing 
vigour  and  powers  of  his  mind  shone 
forth  with  their  ftill  lustre.  Collecting 
hastily  26,000  men  out  of  his  shat- 
tered battalions,  he  marched  against 
the  Prince  of  Soubise,  who,  at  the 
head  of  60,000  French  and  troops  of 
the  empire,  was  advancing  against 
i^  through  Thuringia,  and  tot  all  v 
defeated  him,  with  the  loss  of  18,000 
men,  on  the  memorable  field  of  Ros- 
hach.  Hardly  was  this  triumph 
adiieved,  when  he  was  called,  with 
hit)  indefatigable  followers,  to  stem  the 
progress  of  the  Prince  of  Lorraine  and 


IVIarshal  Daun,  who  were  making  the 
most  alarming  progress  in  Silesia. 
SchweidnitK,  its  capital,  had  fallen: 
a  large  body  of  Pmssians,  under  the 
Duke  de  Bevom,  had  been  defeated 
at  Breslau.  That  rich  and  important 
province  seemed  on  the  point  of  falling 
again  into  the  hands  of  the  Austriaus, 
when  Frederick  reinstated  his  affairs, 
which  seemed  wholly  desperate,  by 
one  of  those  astonishing  strokes  which 
distinguish  him,  perhai)s,  above  any 
general  of  modem  times.  In  the  depth 
of  winter  he  attacked,  at  Leuthcn, 
on  the  6th  December,  1767,  Marshal 
Daun  and  the  Prince  of  Lorraine, — ^avIio 
had  60,000  admirable  troops  under 
their  orders, — and,  by  the  skilful  ap- 
plication of  the  oblique  method  of  at- 
tack, defeated  them  entirelv,  with  the 
loss  of  30,000  men,  of  whom  18,000 
were  prisoners !  It  was  the  greatest 
victory  that  had  been  gained  in  Euroi)e 
since  the  battle  of  Blenheim.  Its 
eftects  were  immense :  the  Anstrians 
were  driven  headlong  out  of  Silesia ; 
Schweidnitz  was  regained ;  the  King 
of  Prussia,  pursuing  them,  carried  the 
war  into  Moravia,  and  laid  siege  to 
Olmutz ;  and  England,  awakening,  at 
the  voice  of  Chatham,  IVom  its  un- 
worthy slumber,  refused  to  ratify  the 
capitulation  of  Closterseven,  resiiuied 
the  war  on  the  continent  with  more 
vigour  than  ever,  and  intmsted  its 
dii*ection  to  Prince  Ferdinand  of 
Bmnswick,  who  soon  rivalled  Turenne 
in  the  skill  and  science  of  his  method- 
ical warfare. 

But  it  was  the  destiny  of  the  King 
of  Pmssia  —  a  destiny  which  dis- 
played his  great  qualities  in  their  full 
lustre  —  to  be  perpetually  involved  in 
difficulties,  from  the  enormous  nume- 
rical preponderance  of  his  enemies,  or 
the  misfortunes  of  the  lieutenants  to 
whom  his  subordinate  annics  were 
intrusted.  Frederick  could  not  bo 
personally  present  every  where  at  the 
same  time  ;  and  wherever  he  was 
absent,  disaster  revealed  the  over- 
whelming superiority  of  the  force  by 
which  he  was  assailed.  The  siege  of 
Olmutz,  commenced  in  March  1758, 
proved  unfortunate.  The  battering 
train,  at  the  disposal  of  the  king,  was 
unequal  to  its  reduction,  and  it  became 
necessary  to  raise  it  on  the  approach 
of  Daun  with  a  foraiidable  Austrian 
army.  During  this  unsuccessful  irmf- 
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followed  him,  and  obliged  the  Prnssian 
monarch  to  raise  the  siege ;  and  he  re- 
sumed his  march  into  Silesia,  closely 
followed  by  three  armies,  each  more 
nnmcrons  than  his  own,  nnder  Landon, 
Dann,  and  Lacey,  without  their  being 
able  to  obtain  the  slightest  advantage 
over  him.    Laudon,  the  most  active 
of  them,  attempted  to  surprise  him ; 
bnt  Frederick  was  aware  of  his  design, 
and  received  the  attacking  columns 
in  so  masterly  a  manner,  that  they 
were  totally  defeated,  with  the  loss 
of   12,000  men.     Scarcely  had   ho 
achieved  this  victory,  when  he  had 
to  make  head  against  Lacey,  with- 
stand Daun,  rei)el  an  enormous  body 
of   Russians,  who  were    advancing 
through  East  Prussia,    and   deliver 
Berlin,  which  had  been  a  second  time 
occupied  by  his  enemies.    Driven  to 
desperate  measures  by  such  an  unpa- 
ralleled succession  of  dangers,  he  ex- 
Mcated  himself  from  them  by  the  ter- 
rible battle  and  extraordinary  victoiy 
of  Torgau,  on  November  8,  1761,  in 
which,  after  a  dreadful  struggle,  he 
defeated  Dann,  though  intrenched  to 
the  teeth,  with  the  loss  of  25,000  men 
—an  advantage  dearly  purchased  by 
the  loss  of  18,000  of  his  own  brave 
soldiers.    But  this  victory  saved  the 
Prussian  monarchy :  Daun,  severely 
wounded   in  the   battle,  retired    to 
Vienna ;  the  army  withdrew  into  Bo- 
hemia;   two-thirds  of  Saxony  was 
regained  by  the  Prussians ;  the  Rns- 
aans  and  Swedes  retired ;  Berlin  was 
delivered  from  the  enemy ;  and  the 
fifth  campaign  terminated  with  the 
unconquerable  monarch  still  in  pos- 
session of  nearly  his  whole  dominions. 
The  militar}'  strength  of  Prussia  was 
now  all  but  exhausted  by  the  unpa- 
ralleled and  heroic  efforts  she  had 
made.    Frederick  has  left  us  the  fol- 
lowing picture  of  the  state  of  his  king- 
dom and  army  at  this  disastrous  pe- 
riod:—" Our  condition  at  that  period 
can  only  be  likened  to  that  of  a  man 
riddled  with  balls,  weakened  by  the 
lo88  of  blood,  and  ready  to  sink  under 
the  weight  of  his  sufferings.     The 
Doble«8e  was  exhausted,  the  lower 
iwoj^e  mined ;  numbers  of  villages 
burnt,  many  towns   destroyed;    an 
entire  anaix^hy  had  overturned   the 
whole  order  and  police  of  govern- 


ment: in  a  word,  desolation  was 
universal.  Tlie  army  was  in  no 
better  situation.  Seventeen  pitched 
battles  had  mowed  down  the  flower  of 
the  officers  and  soldiers ;  the  regiments 
were  broken  down  and  composed  in 
part  of  deserters  and  prisoners :  onler 
had  disappeared  and  discipline  relaxetl 
to  such  a  degree  that  the  old  infantry 
was  little  better  than  a  body  of  newly- 
raised  militia. ^^  *  Neci^ssity,  not  less 
than  prudence,  in  these  circumstances, 
which  to  any  other  man  would  have 
seemed  desperate,  prescribed  a  cau- 
tious defensive  policy ;  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether  in  it  his  greatness 
did  not  appear  more  conspicuous  than 
in  the  bolder  ])arts  of  his  former 
career.  Tlie  campaign  of  17G1  passed 
in  skilful  marches  and  countermarches, 
without  his  numerous  enemies  being 
able  to  obtain  a  single  advantage, 
where  the  king  commanded  in  person. 
He  was  now,  literally  speaking,  as- 
sailed on  all  sides :  the  immense 
masses  of  the  Austrians  and  Russians 
were  converging  to  one  point ;  and  Fre- 
derick, who  could  not  muster  40,<XK) 
men  under  his  banners,  found  himself 
assailed  by  120,000  allies,  whom  six 
campaigns  had  brought  to  perfection 
in  the  military'  art.  It  seemed  impos- 
sible he  could  escai>c :  yet  he  did  so, 
and  comiKjlled  his  enemies  to  retire 
without  gaining  the  slightest  advan- 
tage over  him.  Takhig  ])ost  in  an 
intrenched  camp  at  Bunzelwitz,  forti- 
fied with  the  utmost  skill,  defendetl 
with  the  utmost  vigilance,  he  suc- 
ceedeil  in  maintaining  himself  and 
providing  his  troops  for  two  mouths 
within  cannon-shot  of  the  enormous 
masses  of  the  Russians  and  Austrians, 
till  want  of  provisions  obliged  them  to 
separate.  **  It  has  just  come  to  tins," 
said  Frederick,  '^  who  will  stance  fn*st  V" 
He  made  his  enemies  do  so.  Bunung 
with  shame,  they  were  forced  to  retin?. 
to  their  respective  teiritories,  so  that 
he  was  enabled  to  take  up  his  winter 
quarters  at  Breslau  in  Silesia.  But, 
during  this  astonishing  struggle,  dis- 
aster had  accumulated  in  other  quar- 
ters. His  camp  at  Bunzelwitz  had 
only  been  maintained  by  concentrating 
in  it  nearly  the  whole  strength  of  the 
monarchy,  and  its  more  distant  pro- 
vinces   suflVred    severely  under   the 


*  Hietoire  de  men  Tempe  par  Frederick  IV.,  p.  174. 
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No  labonred  character,  no  stodied 
enlogiaiii,  can  paint  Frederick,  like 
this  brief  and  simple  narrative  of  his 
exploits.     It  places  him  at  once  at 
the  head  of  modem  generals, — if  Han- 
nibal be  excepted,  perhaps  of  ancient 
and  modem.     He  was  not  nniformly 
snccessful:  on  the  contrary,  he  sus- 
tained several  dreadlnl  defeats.    But 
that  arose  from  the  enormous  snpe- 
riority  of  force  by  which   he   was 
assailed,  and  the  desperate  state  of 
his  affairs,  which  were  generally  so 
pressing,  that  a  respite  even  in  one 
quarter  could  be  (Stained  only  by 
a   victory   instantly    gained,    under 
whatever  circumstances,  in  another. 
What  appears  rashness  was  often  in 
him  the  height  of  wisdom.     He  could 
protract  the  straggle  only  by  stix)ng 
and  vigorous  strokes  and  the  lustre 
of  instant  success,  and  they  could  not 
1)8  dealt  out  without  risking  receiving 
u  many.    The  fact  of  his  maintaining 
tbe  struggle  against  such  desperate 
odds  proves  the  general  wisdom  of 
Ms  policy.    No  man  ever  made  more 
sWlfiil  use  of  an  interior  line  of  com- 
nmnication,  or  flew  Tiith  such  rapidity 
from  one    threatened    part   of    his 
dominions  to  another.      None  ever, 
^  the  force  of  skill  in  tactics  and 
sagacity   in    strategy,    gained    such 
astonishing  successes  with  forces  so 
inferior.    And  if  some  generals  have 
committed  fewer  faults,   none  were 
unpelled  by  such  desperate  circum- 
stances to   a  hazardous  course,  and 
none  had  ever  so  much  magnanimity 
in  confessing  and  explaining  them  for 
the  beneiit  of  future  times. 

The  only  general  in  modem  times 
^ho  can  bear  a  comparison  with  Fre- 
<lerick,  if  the  difficulties  of  his  situa- 
tion are  considered,  is  Napoleon.  It 
is  a  part  only  of  his  campaigns,  how- 
ever, which  sustains  the  analogy. 
There  is  no  resemblance  between  the 
Diighty  conqueror  pouring  down  the 
valley  of  the  Danube,  at  the  head  of 
1^,000  men,  invading  Russia  with 
^.000,  or  overranning  Spain  with 
300,000,  and  Frederick  the  Great  with 
^,000  or  40,000,  turning  every  way 
^((ainst  quadruple  the  number  of  Aus- 
^i^ans,  French,  Swedes,  and  Russians, 
^ct  a  part,  and  the  most  brilliant  part 
of  Napoleon's  career,  bears  a  close 
resemblance  to  that  of  the  Prassian 
hero.  In  Lombardy  in  1796,  in  Saxony 


in  181;),  and  in  the  plains  of  Cham- 
paigne  in  1814,  he  was  upon  the  whole 
inferior  in  force  to  his  opponents,  and 
owed  the  superiority  which  he  gene- 
rally enjoyed  on  the  point  of  attack 
to  the  rapidity  of  his  movements,  and 
the  skill  with  which,  like  Frederick, 
he  availed  himself  of  an  interior  line  of 
communication.    His  immortal  cam- 
paign in  France  in  1814,  in  particular, 
where  he  bore  up  with  70,000  men 
against  260,000  enemies,  bears  the 
closest  resemblance  to  those  which  Fre- 
derick sustained  for  six  years  against 
the  forces  of  the  Coalition.  Rapidity  of 
movement,  skill  in  strategy,  and  the 
able  ase  of  an  interior  line  of  commu- 
nication, were  what  enabled  both  to 
comi)ensate  a  prodigious  inferiority  of 
force.    Both  were  often  to  ap})earanc6 
rash,  because  the  affairs  of  each  were 
so  desperate,  that  nothing  could  save 
them  but  an  audacious  policy.    lioth 
were  indomitable  in  resolution,  and 
preferred  ruin  and  death  to  sitting 
down  on  a  dishonoured  throne.     Both 
were  from  the  outset  of  the  struggle 
placed   in    circumstances  apparently 
hopeless,  and  each  succeeded  in  pro- 
tracting it  solely  by  his  astonishing 
talent  and  resolution.    The  fate  of 
the  two  was  widely  different :  the  one 
transmitted  an  honoured  and  aggran- 
dized throne  to  his  successors ;  the 
other,   overthrown   and   discrowned, 
terminated  his  davs  on  the  rock  of  St. 
Helena.     But  success  is  not  always 
the  test  of  real  merit :  the  verdict  of 
ages  is  often  different  from  the  judg- 
ment of   present   times.      Hannibal 
conquered,  has  left  a  greater  name 
among  men  than  Scipio  victorious. 
In  depth  of  thought,  force  of  genius, 
variety  of  information,  and  splendour 
of  success,  Frederick  will  bear   no 
comparison    with    Napoleon.       But 
Frederick's  deeds  as  a  general  were 
more  extraordinary  than  those  of  the 
French  emperor,  because  he  bore  up 
longer  against  greater  odds.    It  is  the 
highest  praise  of  Napoleon   to  say, 
that  he  did  in  one  campaign— his  last 
and  greatest  —  what  Frederick  had 
done  in  six. 

If  the  campaigns  of  Eugene  and 
Frederick  suggest  a  comparison  with 
those  of  Napoleon,  those  of  Marl- 
borough challenge  a  parallel  with  those 
of  the  other  great  commander  of  our 
day—Wellington.    Their  political  and 
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(iifficulty  supply  a  drain  of  15,000 
men  a-year  {h>m  their  ranks,  and 
watched  by  a  party  which  decried 
every  advantage,  and  magnified  every 
disaster,  in  order  to  induce  the  entire 
withdrawal  of  the  troops  from  the 
Peninsula.  Nai>oIeon  sent  into  Spain 
a  host  of  veterans  trained  in  fifteen 
years*  combats,  who  had  carried  the 
French  standards  into  every  capital  of 


Europe.    Wellington  led  to  this  en- 
counter troops  admirably  disciplined, 
indeed,  but  almost  all  unacquainted 
with  actual  war,  and  who  had  often 
to    learn    the    rudiments    even 
the  most  necessary  field  operations 
in  presence  of  the  enemy.     Mari- 
borough  s    troops,  though  heteroge- 
neous and  dissimilar,  had  been  trained 
to  their  practical  duties  in  the  preced- 
ing wars  under  William  111.,    and 
brought  into  the  field  a  degree  of  ex- 


compassing  his  objects  by  skill  and 
combination,  rather  than  risking 
them  on  the  chance  of  anns.  Wel- 
lington was  a  mixture  of  Turenne  and 
Eugene:  Marlborough  was  the  per- 
fection of  the  Turenne  school  alone. 
No  man  could  fight  more  ably  and 
gallantly  than  Marlborough :  his  ta- 
lent and  rapidity  of  eye  in  tactics 
were,  at  least,  equal  to  his  skill  in 
strategy  and  previous  combination. 
But  he  was  not  partial  to  such  despe- 
rate passages  at  arms,  and  never  re- 
sorted to  them,  but  from  necessity  or 
of  the  emergency  of  a  happy  opix>rtu- 
nity  for  striking  a  blow.  Tlie  proof 
of  this  is  decisive.  Marlborough, 
during  ten  campaigns,  fought  only 
fiYH  ])itched  battles.  Wellington  in 
seven  fought  fifteen,  in  every  one  of 
which  he  proved  victorious.* 
Marlborough's  consummate  gene- 


perience  noways  inferior  to  that  of    ralship,  throughout  his  whole  career. 


their  opponents.  Whoever  weighs 
with  impartiality  those  difiercnt  cir- 
cumstances, cannot  avoid  arriving  at 
the  conclusion  that  as  Wellington's 
tlifficnlties  were  incomparably  more 
fonnidiU)le  than  Marlborough's,  so 
his  merit,  in  surmounting  them,  was 
proportionally  greater. 

Though  similar  in  many  respects, 
^  far  as  the  general  conduct  of  their 
^^paigns  is  concerned,  from  the 
necessity  under  which  both  laboured 
of  husbanding  the  blood  of  their  sol- 
'fe,  tlie  militar}'  qualities  of  Eng- 
land's two  chiefs  were  essentially  dit- 
fcrent,  and  each  possessed  some 
points  in  which  he  was  superior  to  the 
other.  By  natimj  Wellington  was 
more  daring  than  Marlborough,  and 
thon^  soon  constrained,  by  necessity, 
to  adopt  a  cautious  system,  he  con- 
toed,  throughout  all  his  career,  to 
incline  more  to  a  hazardous  policy, 
'fhe  intrepid  advance  and  fight  at 
Assaye;  the  crossing  of  the  l)ouro 
Jind  movement  on  Talavera  in  1809 ; 
the  advance  to  Madrid  and  Burgos  in 
1812;  the  actions  before  Bayoune  in 
1813;  the  desperate  stand  made  at 
Waterloo  in  1815 — ^place  this  beyond 
a  doubt.  Marlborough  never  ha- 
zarded so  much  on  the  success  of  a 
single  enterprise :  he  ever  aimed  at 


kept  him  out  of  disaster.  It  was  said, 
A>ith  justice,  that  he  never  fought  a 
battle  which  he  did  not  gain,  nor  laid 
siege  to  a  town  which  he  did  not  take. 
He  took  above  twenty  fortified  places 
of  the  first  order,  generally  in  pre 
sence  of  an  enemy's  army  superior  to 
his  o\Mi.  Wellington's  bolder  dis])o- 
sition  more  frequently  involved  him  in 
peril,  and  on  some  occasions  caused 
serious  losses  to  his  army ;  but  they 
were  the  price  at  which  he  purchased  his 
transcendent  successes.  But  Welling- 
ton's bolder  strateg>'  gained  for  hiui 
advantageii  which  the  more  circum- 
spect measures  of  his  i)redccessor 
never  could  have  attained.  Marl- 
lx)rough  would  never,  with  scarcely 
any  artiller}',  have  hazarded  the  attack 
on  Burgos,  nor  incurred  the  perilous 
chance*  of  the  retreat  from  that  town  ; 
but  he  never  would  have  delivered  tlie 
South  of  the  Peninsula  in  a  single 
campaign,  by  throwing  himself,  with 
40,000  men,  upon  the  communications, 
in  the  North,  of  200,000.  It  is  hard 
to  say  which  was  the  greater  general, 
if  their  merits  in  the  field  alone  are 
considereil ;  but  AVellington]s  suc- 
cesses were  the  more  vital  to  his  coun- 
try, fur  they  delivered  it  from  the 
greater  ])eril;  and  they  were  more 
honourable  to  himself,  for  they  were 


•  Vii.  Vimicra,  the  Douro,  Talavera,  Diisaco,  Fuentes  d'Onoro,  Salamanca,  Vit- 
torii,  the  Pyrenees,  the  Bidassoa,  the  Nive,  the  NivoUe,  Orthcs,  Toulouse,  Quatro 
Bna,  and  Waterloo. 
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operations,  which  has  rendered  them  so 
often  victorioos  in  land  fights,  albeit 
nautical  and  commercial  in  their  ideas, 
over  their  militaiy  nei^boni^  ?    Or  is 
it,  that  this  courage  m  war,  and  this 
vigour  in  peace,  and  this  passion  for 
freedom  at  all  times,  arise  fix>m  and  are 
bat  symptoms  of  an  ardent  and  aspir- 
ing disposition,  imprinted  by  Nature 
on  the  races  to  whom  was  destined  the 
dominion  of  half  the  globe?    Expe- 
rience has  not  yet  determined  to  which 
of  these  causes  this  most  extraordi- 
nary fact  has  been  owing;  but  it  is 
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one  upon  which  our  military  neigh- 
bours, and  especially  the  French,  would 
do  well  to  ponder,  now  that  the  popu- 
lation of  tlie  British  isles  will,  on  the 
next  census,  be  thirty  miUions,  If 
England  has  done  such  things  in  Con- 
tinental warfare,  with  an  army  which 
never  brought  fifty  thousand  native 
British  sabres  and  bayonets  into  the 
field,  what  would  be  the  result  if  na- 
tional distress  or  necessities,  or  a 
change  in  the  objects  of  general  de^i^e, 
were  to  send  two  hundred  thousand  ? 


LAYS  AND  LEGENDS  OF  THE  TIL\MES. 


Part  II. 


— ^Rushing  along,  leaving  innume- 
rable chimneys  bdiind  poiuing  out 
fiempltemal  smoke ;  the  aur  filled  with  a 
P^tiial  dank  of  hammers,  the  crash- 
uig  of  enormous  wheels,  and  jangling 
of  colossal    chains  ;    every   human 
^g  within  sight  being  as  black  as 
*  negro,  and  the  gust  from  the  shore 
givingthe  closest  resemblance  to  a  blast 
fetween  the  tropics.     Our  steamer 
played  her  part  handsomely  in  this 
general  effort  to  stifle  the  population, 
^  threw  columns  of  smoke,  right 
^d  left,  as  she  moved  through  the 
^nds  of  the  river,  thick  enough  to 
have  choked  an  army  of  coal-heavers. 
^  am  as  little  of  a  sentimentalist  as 
^7  man ;  I  have  always  pronounced 
Housscau  an  impostor.    I  regretted 
that  the  pillory  has  been  abolished  in 
the  days  of  the  modem  novelists  of 
France ;  but  I  was  nearly  in  a  state 
of  suflfocation,  and  some  allowance 
must  be  made  for  the  wrath  of  as- 
phyxia.   As  I  looked  on  the  fuliginous 
%» and  the  cineritious  earth,  on  the 
ember-coloured  trees,  and  half  vitrified 
Jmas,  the  whole  calcined  landscape, 
I  involuntarily  asked  myself,  what  is 
the  good  of  aU  this  hammering,  forg- 
^1  and  roasting  alive  ?    Is  man  to 
oe  made  perfect  in  the  manner  of  a 
Westphalia  ham?  or  is  it  to  be  the 
crowning  glory  of  a  nation,  that  she 
is  the  great  nail-maker  to  the  civiUxed 
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globe  ?  Is  her  whole  soul  to  be  ab- 
sorbed in  the  making  of  chain-cables 
and  cotton-twist  ?  Are  all  her  aspira- 
tions to  breathe  only  linsey-wolsey, 
Yorkshire  broadcloth,  and  Birming- 
ham buttons  ?  Are  the  cheeks  of  her 
maids  to  grow  pallid,  for  the  sake  of 
clothing  the  lower  portion  of  a  Hindoo 
mountaineer  in  flannel,  and  the  fore- 
head of  an  African  savage  in  book- 
muslin  ?  Or  arc  our  men,  by  nature 
the  finest  race  in  the  world,  to  be 
crippled  into  the  physiognomy  and 
faculties  of  baboons,  merely  to  make 
shawls  for  the  Queen  of  Madagascar, 
or  slippers  for  the  gi*eat  Mogul  ? 

I  was  startled,  by  an  universal  niir 
towards  the  head  of  the  steamer. 
Men,  women,  children,"  lap-dogs,  and 
all  rushed  fonvard,  followed  by  an  ava- 
lanche of  bandboxes,  which,  heaped 
half  chimney  high,  had  heaved  witli  a 
sudden  lurch  of  the  helm,  and  over- 
spread the  deck  \\ith  a  chaos  of  caps, 
bonnets,  and  inferior  appendages  to  the 
toilet.  In  the  cloud  of  smoke  above, 
around,  and  below,  we  had  as  nearly 
as  possible  run  ashore  upon  the  Isle 
of  i5ogs.  The  captain,  as  all  the  re- 
gular reports  on  occasions  of  disaster 
say,  behaved  in  this  extremity  "  with  a 
coolness,  a  firmness,  and  a  sagacity 
worthy  of  all  admiration."  He  had 
made  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
voyages  to  Margate  befbro ;  it  was 
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the  eonscioiisness   that  I    breathed  many  other  things ;"  or,  as  Dr.  Parr 

once  more,  when  my  ear  was  caught  would  tell  maukiud,  —  "  the  product 

by  the  sound  of  a  song  at  the  fore-  of  nights  of  driving  and  days  of  in- 

part  Qi  the  deck.    The  voice  was  of  dulgence ;  of  facing  the  wintry  storm, 

tiiat  peenliar  kind,  wliich  onca  be-  and  enjoyingthe  genial  cup,  the  hibonra 

longed  to    the  stage  coachman,   (a  of  the  Jehu,  and  the  luxuries  of  the 

race  now  belongmg  alone  to  history,)  Sybarite,"— -it  was  to  Moore's  me- 


strong  without  deamess ;  full  with- 
out force;  deep  without  profundity, 
and,  as  Sydney  Smith  says,  ^^  a  great 
many    odier  things  wihoui  a  great 


lody,— 


>**  My  dream  of  life 


From  mom  till  night. 
Wis  love,  stUl,  lore." 


THE  SO50  OF  THE  BfAIL-COACHXAK. 


Oh,  the  dajrs  were  bright 
T^Tien,  young  and  light, 

I  drove  my  team, 
My  four-in-hand 
Along  the  Strand, 

Of  bloods  the  cream. 
But  time  flies  fast : 
Those  days  are  past, 

The  ribbons  are  a  dream : 
]S'ow,  there's  nothing  half  so  quick  in  life 

As  steam,  still,  steam. 

The  Bristol  Mail, 
*   Is  but  a  snail, 

The  York  stands  stiU, 
TheLiverpocd 
Is  but  a  stool  — 

All  gone  down  hilL 
Your  fire  yon  poke, 
Up  springs  your  smoke. 

On  sweeps  the  fiery  stream : 
Xow,  there's  nothing  half  so  quick  in  life 

As  steain,  still,  steam. 

Along  the  sky 
The  sparkles  fly, 

You  fly  below, — 
You  leave  behind  , 
Time,  tide,  and  wind, 

Hail,  rain,  and  snow. 
Through  mountain  cores 
The  engine  snores, 

The  gas  lamps  palely  gleam : 
Oh,  there's  nothing  half  so  quick  in  life 

As  steam,  stUl,  steam. 

You  see  a  hill, 
You  see  a  mill, 

A  bit  of  sky ; 
You  see  a  cow, 
You  see  a  plough. 

All  shooting  by. 

The  loma&tic  disappears  from  the 
wmid  every  da^r.  Canals  and  docks 
lEMifw  yid^prize  this  tract  of  the  shore, 
end  the  whole  scene  will  yet  undergo 
^ftteOfBUliiigsgate.   But  it  has  a 


The  cabins  prance. 
The  hedgerows  dance. 

Like  gnats  in  £vening*s  beam : 
Oh,  there's  nothing  half  so  quick  in  life 

As  steam,  stm,  steam. 

Yon  hear  a  sound, 
You  feel  a  bound. 

You  all  look  blue. 
You've  split  a  horse, 
A  man's  a  corse. 

All's  one  to  you. 
Upon  the  road 
You  meet  a  load. 

In  vain  you  wildly  scream. 
Oh,  there's  nothing  half  so  quick  in  lifo 

As  steam,  stiU,  steam. 

You  come  full  front 
Upon  a  hunt. 

You  hear  a  yell ; 
You  dash  along. 
You  crush  the  throng, 

Dogs,  squires,  pell-mell. 
You  see  a  van ; 
The  signal  man 

Is  snugly  in  a  dream. 
Oh,  there's  nothing  half  so  quick  in  life 
As  steam,  still,  steam. 

You  see  a  flash. 
You  feel  a  crash. 

From  toe  to  chin. 
You  touch  a  bank. 
You  top  a  tank, 

You  all  plump  in. 
You  next  engage 
The  three-mile  stage, 

And  long  for  my  old  team. 
Your  trial's  o'er,  you  tnist  no  more. 
To  steam,  steam,  steam  I 

story  as  romantic  as  that  of  Romeo 
and  Juliet ;  excepting  the  masquerade, 
the  moonlight,  and  the  nightingales  of 
Verona. 
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were  separated;  the  lady  was  ran- 
somed by  her  father ;  and  the  lovers 
seemed  to  have  parted  for  ever. 

Bnt  the  stars  were  tme.  The 
lover  broke  his  Moorish  chains,  and 
the  first  sight  which  the  lady  saw  on 
her  landing  at  Anoona,  was  the  fugi- 
tive kneeling  at  her  feet. 

I  hasten  on.  As  the  vessel  in  which 
they  sailed  ap  the  Thames  approached 
the  baronial  castle,  they  saw  a  black 
flag  waving  from  the  battlements,  and 
heard  the  foneral  bell  toll  from  the 
abbey  of  the  Celestines.  The  Baron 
had  been  laid  in  the  vault  of  the 
abbey  on  that  day.  Theur  hopes  were 
now  certainty :  but  the  lady  mourned 
for  her  father ;  and  the  laws  of  the 
church  forbade  the  marriage  for  a  year 
and  a  day.  Yet,  this  new  separation 
was  soothed  by  the  constant  visits  of 
her  lover,  who  crossed  the  river  daily 
to  bask  in  the  smiles  of  his  betrothed, 
who  looked  more  beautifcd  than  ever. 

The  eve  of  the  wedding-day  ar- 
rived; and  fate  seemed  now  to  be 
disarmed  of  the  power  of  dividing  the 
faithful  pair ;  when,  as  the  lover  was 
passing  through  a  dark  grove  to  re- 
turn to  the  Kentish  shore  for  the  last 
time,  he  was  struck  by  an  arrow  shot 
from  a  thicket,  fainted,  and  saw  no 
more. 

The  morning  dawned,  the  vassals 
were  in  array,  the  bride  was  in  her 
silk  and  velvet  drapery,  the  bride's 
maids  had  their  flower-baskets  in  then* 
hands,  the  joy -bells  pealed,  a  hundred 
horsemen  were  drawn  up  before  the 
castle  gates, — all  was  pomp,  joy,  and 
impatience, — ^but  no  bridegroom  came. 
At  length  the  moumfiil  tidings  were 
brought,  that  his  boat  had  waited  for 
him  in  vain  on  the  evening  before, 
and  that  his  plume  and  mantle,  dabbled 
with  blood,  had  been  found  on  the 
sands.  All  now  was  agony.  The 
bank,  the  grove,  the  river,  were 
searched  by  hundreds  of  eager  eyes 
and  hands,  but  all  in  vain.  The 
bride  cast  aside  her  jewels,  and  vowed 
to  live  and  die  a  maid.  The  castle 
was  a  house  of  mourning ;  the  vas- 
sals returned  to  their  homes :  all  was 
stooping  of  heads,  wringing  of  hands, 
and  gloomy  lamentation. 

But,  as  the  castle  bell  tolled 
midnight,  a  loud  barking  was  heard 
at  the  gate.  It  was  opened ;  and  the 
favourite   wolf-hound  of  the   bride- 


groom rushed  in,  making  wild  bounds, 
running  to  and  fro,  and  dragging  the 
guard  by  their  mantles  to  go  forth. 
They  followed ;  and  he  sprung  before 
them  to  the  door  of  a  hut  in  a  swampy 
thicket  a  league  from  the  castle. 

On  bursting  open  the  door,  they 
found  a  man  in  bed,  desperately  torn, 
and  dying  from  his  wounds.  At  the 
sight,  the  noble  hound  flew  on  him ; 
but  the  dying  man  called  for  a  con- 
fessor, and  declared  that  he  had  dis- 
charged the  arrow  by  which  the  murder 
was  committed,  that  he  had  dug  a 
grave  for  the  dead,  and  that  the  dog 
had  torn  him  in  the  act.  The  next 
demand  was,  where  the  body  had  been 
laid.  The  dying  man  was  carried  on 
the  pikes  of  the  guard  to  the  spot ; 
the  grave  was  opened ;  the  body  was 
taken  up ;  and,  to  the  astonishment 
of  all,  it  was  fomid  still  with  traces  of 
life.  The  knight  was  carried  to  the 
castle,  restored,  wedded,  and  became 
the  lord  of  all  the  broad  acres  lying 
betweeen  the  Thames  and  the  Epping 
hills. 

He  had  been  waylaid  by  one  of  hjs 
countless  rivals,  who  had  employed  a 
serf  to  make  him  the  mark  for  a  cloth- 
yard  shaft,  and  who,  like  the  Irish 
felon  of  celebrated  memory,  "  saved  his 
life  by  dying  in  jail."  The  dog  was, 
by  all  the  laws  of  chivalrj^  an  uni- 
versal favourite  while  living ;  and  when 
dead,  was  buried  under  a  marble 
monument  in  the  Isle ;  also  giving  his 
name  to  the  territory ;  which  was  more 
than  was  done  for  his  master;  and 
hence  the  title  of  the  Isle  of  Dogs.  Is 
it  not  all  written  in  Giraldus  Cam" 
brensis  f 

Enter  Liraehouse  Reach. — The 

soa-breeze  comes  *'  wooingly,"  as  vre 
wind  by  the  long  serpent  beach ;  the 
Pool  is  left  behind,  and  we  see  at  last  the 
surface  of  the  river.  Hitherto  it  haa 
bfeenonlyamagnifiedFleet-ditch.  The 
Thames,  for  the  river  of  a  grave 
people,  is  one  of  the  most  frolicsome 
streams  in  the  world.  From  London 
Bridge  to  the  ocean,  it  makes  as  many 
turns  as  a  hard-ran  fox,  and  shoots 
round  so  many  points  of  the  shore,  that 
vessels  a  few  miles  off  seem  to  be  like 
roi>emakers  working  in  parallel  lines, 
or  the  dancers  in  a  quadrille,  or  Mr. 
Green's  balloon  ranning  a  race  with 
his  son's  (the  old  story  of  DaKlalus  and 
Icarus  renewed  in  the  19th  century)  ; 
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THE  FBESENIATIQN. 

The  month  was  September, 
The  day  I  remember, 

CTwaa  the  conffh  of  Clara  Kovello), 
I  saw  troops  mider  arms. 
Dragoons  and  gendarmes, 

Saluting  sweet  Faimj  PeUmello. 

At  St  Peter's  last  chime 
A  choms  sablime 

(By-tiie-by,  firam  Boesini's  Otello), 
Was  sung  by  Soprani, 
In  homage  to  Fanny, 

The  iight  iboted  Fanny  Fellmello. 

As  she  rushed  on  their  gaze, 
The  Swiss-gmu^  in  amaze, 

Thought  they  might  as  well  stand  a  Martello ; 
All  their  muskets  they  dropped, 
On  their  knees  they  all  popped. 

To  woiship  sweet  Fanny  Fellmello. 

To  describe  the  danseuse^ 
Is  too  much  for  mi/  muse ; 

But  if  ever  I  fight  a  "  duello," 
Or  quarrel  at  mess, 
It  will  be  to  possess 

Such  a  jewel  as  Fanny  Fellmello. 

On  her  brow  a  tiara, 
Like  the  lady's  iu  Lara, 

Or  a  portrait  of  thine,  Biandello ; 
With  a  twist  and  a  twirl, 
All  diamond  and  pearl, 

In  bounded  sweet  Fanny  Fellmello. 

All  the  men  in  the  cowls, 
Were  startled  like  owls, 

When  the  sunbeam  first  darts  in  their  dcU,  O ; 
As  she  flash'd  on  their  eyes, 
AU  were  dumb  with  surprise  ~ 

All  moon-struck  with  Fanny  Fellmello. 

As  she  waltzed  through  the  hall. 
None  heard  a  foot  fall, 

AH  the  chamberlains  stood  in  a  spell,  0  ; 
While,  silent  as  snow. 
She  revolved  on  her  toe, 

A  la  Psyche — sweet  Fanny  Fellmello. 

Whom  she  knelt  to  within 
I  can't  say,  for  my  sin  ; 

Those  are  matters  on  which  I  don't  dwell,  0  ; 
But  I  know  that  a  Queen 
Was  nigh  bursting  with  spleen 

At  the  diamonds  of  Fanny  Fellmello. 

Were  I  Bling,  were  I  Kaiser, 
I'd  have  perish'd  to  please  her, 

Or  dared  against  all  to  rebel,  0  ; 
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Would  have  btult  you  a  carriage,— 
Perhaps  offered  marriage, — 

^d  march*d  off  with  Fanny  FeUmello. 

Fat  Leo  the  Pope, 
In  tiara  and  cope, 

WTio  the  magic  of  beauty  knew  well,  O, 
Would  have  craved  your  permission 
For  your  portrait,  by  Titian, 

As  Venus — sweet  Fanny  Pellmello. 

The  Sultan  Mahmood 
Who  the  Spahis  subdued. 

And  mow^d  them  like  corn-fields  so  yellow, 
Would  have  sold  his  Haram, 
And  made  his  salam  i 

At  thy  footstool,  sweet  Fanny  Pellmello. 

Napoleon  le  Grand 

Would  have  sued  for  thy  hand. 

Before  from  his  high  horse  he  fell,  O ; 
He'd  have  thought  Josephine 
Was  not  fit  to  h^  seen. 

By  thy  beauties,  sweet  Fanny  Pellmello. 

But  the  Thames,  like  the  world,  is  firewood.   By  that  curious  propensity, 

full  (tf  changes.     As  the  steamer  ran  which  makes  the  fox  so  often  fix  his 

close  in  under  the  right  shore,  I  ob-  burrow  beside  the  kennel,  the  sur- 

served  a  small  creek,  as  overgrown  rounding  shore  was  the  favourite  resi- 

with  sedge,  as  silent  and  as  lonely  as  dence  of  the  smuggler ;  and  many  a 

if  it  had  been  hid  in  a  comer  of  Hud-  broad-shouldered  hero,  with  a  visage 

son's  Bay.    It  was  once  called  Julius  bronzed  by  the  tropic  sun,  and  a  heart 

Caesar's  bath,  from  the  tradition,  that  that  would  face  a  Uon,  a  fire-ship,  or 

when  marching  at  the  head  of  the  any  thing  but  his  wife  in  a  rage,  was 

Tenth  Legion,  on  a  visit  to  Cleo-  seen  there  taking  his  sulky  rounds, 

patra,   then  resident   in  Kent !    he  and  iMting  his  thumb  (the  approved 

ordered  his  whole  brigade  to  wash  the  style  of  insult  in  those  days)  at  the 

dust  from  their  visages  preparatory  to  customhouse  officera,  who  kept  their 

appearing  before  her  majesty  and  her  uneasy  watch  on  board.    With  some 

maids  of  honour.    But  this  was  the  the  ruling  passion  was  so  strong,  that 

age  of  romance.    An  unwashed  age  they  insisted  on  being  buried  as  near 

followed,  and  the  classical  name  gave  as  possible  to  the  spot,  and  a  little 

way  to  the  exigencies  of  things.    The  churchyard  was  thence  established,  full 

creek  was  called  the  "  Condemned  of  epitaphs  of  departed  gallantry  and 

Hole,"  and  was  made  the  place  for  im-  desperate  adventure — a  sort  of  Buc- 

pounding  vessels  caught  in  the  act  of  cancer    Valhalla,     with     occasional 

smuggling,  which  were  there  secured,  sculptures  and  effigies  of  the.  sleepers 

like  other  malefactors,  in  chains.    It  below. 

may  not  unnaturally  be  concluded.  Among  those  the  name  of  Jack  Brad- 

that  the  spot  was  unpopular  to  the  well  lived  longest.  The  others  exem- 

tribe    of  gallant  fellows,   who  had  plified  what  Horace  said  of  the  injus- 

only  followed  the  example  of  Greek,  tice  of  fame,  they  "wanted  a  poet" 

Saxon,  Dane,  and  Norman ;  and  who  to  immortalize  them ;  but  Jack  took 

saw  the  beloved  companions  of  many  that  office  on  himself,  and  gave  the 

a  daring  day  and  joyous  night  (for  if  world  an  esquisse  of  his  career,  in  the 

the  sailor  loves  his  ship,  the  smuggler  following  rough  specimen  of  the  Dept- 

adores  her)  laid  up  under  sentence  of  ford  muse  of  1632  :  — 

EPITAPn. 

Fulle  thirtie  yeares,  I  lived  a  smuggler  bolde. 
Dealing  in  goode  Schiedam  and  Englishe  goldc. 
My  hande  was  open,  and  my  hearte  was  lighte ; 
My  owners  knew  my  worde  was  honour  brighte. 
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tation  of  the  boundaries,  the  bsrges  aldennen,  knelt  on  the  deck,  and  the 
all  made  a  solemn  stop.  The  major,  chief  chaplain,  taking  off  his  cap,  re- 
Che  was  not  yet  a  lord,)  with  all  the    peated  tins  a^noaition : — 

Mister  Mayor,  Mister  Mayor, 
Of  a  sinner's  death  beware. 
Liveth  virtue,  liveUi  sin 
Not  without  QA,  bat  within. 
Man  doth  nevor  think  of  ill, 
While  he  feededi  at  his  wUL 
None  doth  seek  his  neighbour's  coin. 
When  he  seeth  the  sirioin. 
No  man  touched  purse  or  life. 
While  he  thus  doth  use  his  k^fe. 
Savoury  pie  and  smokhig  hanndi 
Make  the  hungry  traitor  staunch. 
Claret  spiced,  and  Malvoisie, 
From  illiSpirits  set  us  free. 
Better  far  than  axe  or  sword 
Is  the  City's  well  filled  board. 
Think  of  him  once  hanging  there,. 
Mister  Mayor,  Mister  Mayor, 
Chorus. — ^Beware,  Beware,  Beware  1 


The  various  corporate  bodies  chant- 
ed the  last  line  with  unanimous  devo- 
tion; the  mayor  and  aldermen  thai 
rose  from  their  knees,  and  the  whole 
pageant  moved  on  to  Blackwall  to 
Done. 

Who  has  not  heard  of  Blackwall? 
more  fashionable  for  three  months  in 
the  year  than  Almacks  itself  for  the 
same  perishable  period  ;  fuller  than 
Bond  Street,  and  with  as  many  charm- 
ing taverns  as  Regent  Street  contains 
"Ruination  shops,"  (so  called  by 
Lady  J.  the  most  riante  wit  of  the 
day,)  those  shops  where  one  can  pur- 
chase every  thing  that  nobody  wants, 
and  that  few  can  pay  for.  Empo- 
riums, as  they  name  themselves,  bril- 
liant collections  of  all  that  is  dazzling 
and  delightful,  from  a  filigree  tooth- 


{Hck,  np  to  a  service  of  plate  for  a 
royal  visitation. 

Blackwall  is  a  little  city  of  taverns, 
built  by  white-bait,  as  the  islands  in 
the  Scmth  Sea  are  built  by  the  coral 
insect.  The  scenery  is  a  marsh, 
backed  by  the  waters  of  a  stagnant 
canal,  and  lined  i^ith  whitewashed 
warehouses.  It  is  in  fact  a  transfer 
of  Wapping,  half-a-dozen  miles  down 
the  Thames.  But  Blackwall  disdains 
the  picturesque;  it  scorns  exterior 
charms,  and  devotes  itself  tp  the  solid 
merits  of  the  table,  and  to  dressing 
white-bait  with  a  perfection  unrivalled, 
and  unrivalable  in  the  circumference 
of  the  terrestrial  globe. 

Blackwall  deserves  to  be  made  im- 
mortal, and  I  gave  it  a  passport  to 
posterity,  in  an  Ode. 


ODE  TO  BLACKWALL. 

Let  me  sing  thy  praise,  Blackwall ! 

Paradise  of  court  and  city. 
Gathering  in  thy  banquet-hall 

Lords  and  cockneys — dull,  and  witty. 
Spot,  where  ministers  of  state. 

Lay  aside  their  humbug  all ; 
Water-souchy,  and  white-bait. 

Tempting  mankind  to  Blackwall. 

Come,  ye  Muses,  tuneful  Nine, 
Whom  no  Civil  List  can  bribe. 

Tell  me,  who  come  here,  to  dine. 
All  the  great  and  little  tribe, 
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Some  for  all  their  sins  are  ponting, 

Some  beneath  the  table  fall ; 
Some  lie  singing,  some  lie  shouting, — 

Now,  fareweU  to  thee,  Blackwall. 

Stopped  for  five  minntes  at  the    payers  of  the  income  tax  in  the  dln> 


handsome  pier,  waiting  for  the  arriyal  giest  and  mightiest  city  of  the  knowii 

of  the  railway  passengers  fix)m  Lon-  woiid. 

don.  The  scene  was  animated ;  the  Yet  all  was  not  devoted  to  the  self- 
pier  crowded  with  porters,  pie-men,  ish  principle.  In  a  recess  at  the  end  of 
wandering  minstrels,  and  that  in-  the  vista  was  a  small  bust — a  sort  of 
genious  race,  who  read  "  moral  les-  votive  offering  to  the  "  memory  of 
sons^'  to  country  gentlemen  with  Samuel  Simpson,  formerly  a  waiter  in 
their  breeches'  pockets  open,  and  this  tavern  for  the  space  of  fifty 
negligent  of  their  handkerchiefs.  years,''    this     bust     having     been 

Stepped  on  shore,  and,  tempted  by  "  here  placed  by  his  grateful  master^ 

the  attractions  of  one  of  the  taverns,  Thomas  Hammersley." 

ordered  a  bottle  of  claret,  on  the  I  am  proud  to  have  seen,  and  shall 

principle  of  the  parliamentary  ma-  be  prouder  to  rescue,  the  names  of 

chines  for  cleansing  the  smoke-con-  both  those  Blackwall  worthies  from 

veying  orifices  of  our  drawing-rooms,  oblivion.    They  have  long  slept  with- 

The  inconceivable  quantity  of  full-  out  their  fame ;  for  the  bust  is  dated 

ginous  material,  wluch  I  had  swal-  a.d.   1714,    the   year  which  closed 

lowed  in  my  transit  down  the  river,  the  existence  of  that  illustrious  queen^ 

woidd  have  stifled  the  voice   of  a  Anna,  whose  name,  as  Swift  rather 

prima  donna.     The  claret  gave  me  saucily   observed,    like    her   friend- 

the  sense  of  a  recovered  facidty,  and  ^ips, 

as  I  inhaled,  with  that  cool  feeling  of  Both  backward  and  forward  was  always 

enjoyment  which  salutes  the  man  of  the  iome. 

London  -with  a  consciousness  that  sea-  An  honour  shared  in  succeeding  ages 

breezes  are  in  existence,  I  had  leisure  only  by  the  amiable  Lord  Glenelg. 

to  glance  along  a  vista  of  superb  But  inscribed  on  the  pedestal  was 

saloons,  which    would   have    better  an  epitaph,  which  I  transfen'cd  to  my 

suited  a  Pasha  of  Bagdad,  than  the  memoranda. 

EPITAPH. 

Bacchus  I  thy  wonders  fill  the  wondering  world  ! 

Thrones  in  the  dnst  have  by  thy  cups  been  hnrl'd. 

Yet,  still  thou  had*st  for  mankind  one  surprise  : 

There  was  one  honest  drawer  1  and  hero  he  lies. 

Sam  Simpson,  of  the  Swan,  who,  forced  to  wink 

At  drinking  hard  in  others,  did  not  drink. 

A  man  who,  Hying  all  his  life  by  sots. 

Yet  fairly  drew,  and  foirly  filPd  his  pots. 

Steady  and  sure,  his  easy  way  held  on. 

Nor  let  his  chalk  score  two,  when  called  for  one. 

If  man's  best  study  is  his  fellow  man, 

Reader,  reyere  this  hero  of  the  Can. 

'Twere  well  for  kings,  if  many  a  king  had  been 

Like  him  who  sleeps  beneath  yon  Churchyard-green. 

"  There  is  nothing  new  under  the  Blackwall  tavern-keeper  only   reap- 

gun,"  saith  Solomon ;  and  as  the  late  peared  in  the  Rutlandshu-e  parson  ? 

LordMayorsaid,  "lamquiteof  Solo-  Let  the  antiquarians  settle  it  among 

mon's  opinion."    Ilcre  is  Crabbe,  fifty  them.    I  leave  it  to  occupy  the  life  ot 

rears  before  he  was  bom.    Here  is  some  fiiture  Ritson,  to  poison  some 

his  pomp  and  his  particularity ;  his  future  Stephens  with  his  own  ink ;  and 

force  and  his  facility ;  his  pungency  to  give  the  whole  race  of  the  Malones 

and  his  picturesque.    Is  the  theory  of  the  shadow  of  an  excuse  for  their 

tiransmigration  true  ?  and  has   the  existence  in  this  worlds 
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In  I  rambled,  and,  climbing  a  dark  pair  of  stairs, 

Foxmd  aM  the  bine-stockings,  all  giggling  in  pairs; 

The  crooked  of  tongne,  and  the  crooked  of  spine. 

All  ngly  as  Hecate,  and  old  as  the  Nine.  Tol  de  roL 

There  were  A,  B,  C,  D,'8— all  your  "  ladies  of  letters,** 
Well  known  for  a  trick  of  abnsing  their  betters ; 
With  their  beaus!  the  old  snuffling  and  spectacled  throng, 
Who  haunt  their  "  soirees  "  for  liqueurs  and  souchong; 
There  was  "dear  Mrs.  Blunder,"  who  scribbles  Astronomy — 
Miss  Babble,  who  "  owns"  the  "  sweet"  Talescm  Gastronomy ; 
Miss  Claptrap,  who  writes  the  ""Tractarian  Apologies," 
With  a  host  of  old  yirgins,  all  stiff  in  the  ologies. 


Tol  de  rol. 


There  sat,  grim  as  a  ghonl,  the  snblime  Mrs.  Tomb, 
With  rouged  Mrs.  Lamp,  like  a  corpse  in  full  bloom, 
And  the  hackney-coach  tourist,  old  Mrs.  Bazaar, 
Who  lauds  every  ass  with  a  ribbon  and  star ; 
Describes  every  tumble-down  Schloss,  brick  by  brick, 
And  quotes  her  flirtations  with  "  dear  Mettemich ;" 
With,  those  fix)licsome  ladies  who  visit  harams. 
And  swallow,  like  old  Lady  Mary,  their  qualms. 


Tol  de  roL 


There  wfl9,  dressed  h  la  Ckkhasaw^  Sfiss  Chesapeak, 
Who  makes  novels  as  naked  a»  "  nymphs  from  &e  Greek  ;** 
Mrs.  Myth,  with  a  chin  like  a  Jew's  upon  Hermon ; 
Mrs.  Puff,  who  reviewed  the  archbishop's  last  sermon ; 
Miss  Scamper,  who  runs  up  the  Rhine  twice  a-year, 
To  tell  us  how  Germans  smoke  pipes  and  swill  beer. 
An  the  breakfasting  set :  for  the  bard  "  drew  a  line," 
And  ask'd  the  Magnificoes  only,  to  dine. 

Tol  de  roL 

There  stood  old  Viscount  Bungalow,  hiding  the  fire, 

As  blind  as  a  beetle,  the  great  picture-buyer ; 

With  Earl  Dilettante,  stone-deaf  in  both  ears. 

An  opera-fixture  these  last  fifty  years ; 

Little  Dr.  de  Rougemont,  the  famous  Mesmeric, 

Who  cures  all  the  girls  by  a  touch  of  hysteric ; 

And  Dean  Dismal,  court -chaplain,  whose  pathos  and  prose 

Would  beat  Mesmer  himself  at  producing  a  doze. 

Tol  de  rol. 

And  there,  with  their  eyes  starting  out  of  4heir  sockets, 
A  tribe,  whose  light  fingers  I  keep  from  my  pockets. 
Messieurs  les  Attaches^  all  grin  and  moustache, 
With  their  souls  in  full  scent  for  our  heiresses'  cash. 
Four  eminent  lawyers,  with  first-rate  intentions 
Of  living  the  rest  of  their  lives  on  their  pensions, 
With  six  heads  of  colleges,  hurried  to  town. 
To  know  if  Sir  Bob,  or  Lord  John,  would  go  down. 

Tol  de  roL 

"  Here's  a  volume  of  verse,"  was  the  auctioneer's  cry. 

"  What !  nobody  bids ! — ^Tom,  throw  that  book  by. 

Though  it  cost  the  great  author  one  half  of  his  liSfe, 

Unplagued  (I  beg  pardon)  with  children  or  wife. 

Here's  an  Epic  in  embryo,  still  out  of  joint. 

Here's  a  bushel  of  Epigrams  wanting  the  point, 

With  a  lot  of  Impromptus^  all  finished  to  fit 

A  didl  diner-out  with  extempore  wit.  To!  de  roL 
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"  Here's  a  sonnet,  inscribed  '  To  the  Shade  of  a  Sign.' 
A  '  Lament'  on  '  The  Death  of  a  Favourite  Fly ;' 
And,  well  worth  a  shilling,  that  sweetest  of  lays — 
To  the  riband  that  tied  up  a  '  Duchess's  stays.' 
Here's  a  note  from  a  Young-England  Club,  for  a  loan^ 

Lord  B^ ^'s  famous  speech  on  '  The  Sex  of  Pope  Joan,' 

With  the  bard's  private  budget  of  H — ^11 — d  House  stories, 
Of  Tories  turned  Whigs,  and  of  ^\n.gst  turning  Tories. 

Tolderol. 

**  What  I  nobody  bids !    Most  I  shut  up  the  sale? 

Well ;  take  all  the  verses  at  so  much  per  bale  1  ' 

I  come  to  the  autographs  :-^One  from  the  DuJke, 

Assigning  the  cause  for  cashiering  his  cook ; 

A  missive  from  Byr-n, — a  fturious  epistle, — 

Which  proves  that  a  bard  may  pay  "  dear  for  his  whistle ;" 

With  letters  from  geniuses,  sunk  in  despair 

By  the  doctrine,  that '  Poets  should  live  upon  air.' 

Tol  de  roL 

•i 
*'  A  scrap  from  Bob  Bums,  to  d — ^n  the  Excise, 

Where  they  sent  him  to  perish — (a  word  to  the  wise ;) 

A  line  from  Sir  W-lt-r,  in  anguish  and  debt. 

To  thank  his  good  king  for  wAflrf  Ticrcr  com€  ycf; 

A  song  from  the  minstrel  of  minstrels,  T-m  M — ^re,  « 

To  laud  his  '  dear  country'  for  keeping  him  poor ;  'i 

With  a  prayer  from  old  Coleridge,  in  hope  that  his  bones  ^ 

Might  escape  all  the  humbug  of  ^  National  stones ! '  i- 

Tolden^,    . 

**  Here's  a  note  to  T-m  C-mpb-Il,  (indorsed, '  From  a  Feer^) 

Xo  mulct  Licome-tax  from  his  huncfred  a-year ; 

Pinn'd  up  with  a  note  from  his  Chef  to  his  Grace, 

That  he  '  must  have  five  hundred,  or  throw  up  his  place ;' 

Here's  an  epitaph  written  by  Haydon's  last  pen 

Poh !  Grenius  may  die  in  a  ditch  or  a  den  I 
The  country  wants  none  of  it,  female  or  male. 
So,  as  no  one  bids  sixpence,  I'll  shut  up  the  sale." 

Tdderrf.     ' 
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X  soldat^  fxieiile   bete,^^   is  a 
proverb,   implying   an    ex- 
low  estimate  of  the  mental 
of  the  veteran  soldier.    We 
ow  that  English  soldiers  are 
ivitted  than  French    ones; 
ucated  we   know  they  are 
pt,  as  we  love  to  believe,  in 
tains  to  push  of  bayonet. 
w  much  more  flattering  terms 
i  the  popular  opinion  in  this 
concerning  the  capacity  and 
3  man  of  musket  arid  sabre, 
side  the  Channel,  to  be  an 
iier"  implies  something  re- 
knowing — a  man  quite  "  up 
and  a  tr&e  above  it.    "  He's 
I  soldier  for  that,"  signifies 
he  "  is  a  very  sharp  and  waiy 
last  fellow  to  be  taken  in  or 
fool  of.    "He  came  the  old 
ver  me,"  is  a  common  cant 
dgment  of  having  met  more 
;'s  match  —  of  having  been 
led    or    outwitted.       Other 
ihrases  are  there,  familiar  to 
8,  and  unnecessary  to  cite, 
icm*  to  show  a  prevailing  be- 
a  long  habit  of  scarlet — we 
pun — and  familiarity  with 
or  else  the  many  vicissitudes 
jh    experience  of  life  they 
>lish  the  soldier's  faculties  to 
larly  sharp  point,  and  remove 
character  each  vestige  of  the 
ticated,   as  effectually  as  he 
with  sand  and  oil-rag,  would 
rain  of  rust  fi'om  scabbard  or 
There  is  exaggeration  in  this 
It  is  not  unusual  to  find  in 
soldiers  a  dash  of  naive  sim- 
ven  of  childish  credulity,  co- 
with  much  shrewdness  and 
ge  of  the  world.      For  this 
ity,  let  physiologists  account ; 
.  not  investigate  its  causes, 
ark  applies  to  soldiers  of  most 
j;  for,  with  certain  shades  of 
e,    derivable   from    climate, 
d  national  customs,  the  sol- 
the  same  everywhere.     The 
material  is  various,  but  the 
in  which  it  is  fashioned  are  to 


a  great  extent  identical.  Divide  the 
whole  population  of  Europe  according 
to  trades  and  professiods,  and  in  the 
military  class  shall  the  least  drrersity 
be  found. 

We  strongly  suspect  that  Baron 
von  Rahden,  whose  "Wanderings" 
we  noticed  in  a  previous  number  of 
this  Magazine,  and  fi'om  whose  agree- 
able pages  we  propose  again  to  glean, 
is  a  fine  example  of  the  compound 
character  above  described.  On  duty, 
none  more  matter-of-fact  than  he, 
none  more  prompt  and  keen  in  con- 
duct and  language;  but,  suspend  the 
activity  of  camps  and  dangers  of  the 
fight,  remove  him  for  a  moment  from 
his  battalion's  ranks  and  the  routine 
of  service,  and  behold !  he  builds  up 
an  idyl  about  a  peasant  girl  and  cow; 
or,  better  still,  and  more  fully  con- 
fiiming  our  opinion,  treats  you  with 
all  gravity  and  deep  conviction  to  a 
spice  of  the  supernatural.  Of  his 
ghostly  gambols  we  will  forthwith 
give  a  specimen. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  October, 
1812,  that  a  party  of  young  cadets,  of 
whom  the  baron  was  one,  left  Bres- 
lau  for  Berlin,  there  to  pass  their 
examination  as  officers.  The  ordeal 
to  which  the  aspirants  hastened  was 
severe  and  dreaded,  and  the  journey 
was  no  very  soothing  preparation  for 
the  rigours  of  the  examiners.  Ger- 
man roads  and  diligences  were  far  less 
respectable  then  than  now,  and  the  lum- 
bering carnage  in  which  the  cadets, 
in  company  with  Polish  Jews,  market- 
women,  baskets,  bags,  and  blankets, 
prosecuted  their  jomney,  was  a  bone- 
setter  of  most  inhuman  constmc- 
tion.  Its  wooden  lining  was  clouted 
with  nails,  compelling  the  travellers 
to  preserve  a  rigid  perpendicular,  lest 
a  sudden  jolt  should  diminish  the 
nttmber  of  then-  teeth,  or  increase  that 
of  the  apertures  of  their  heads.  About 
midnight  this  modem  barrel  of  Regulus 
reached  a  large  town,  and  paused  to 
deposit  passengers.  The  halt  was  of 
some  duration,  and  the  cadets  dis- 
persed themselves  about  the  streets. 


Urun;^en  eines  alun  JSoldaten,    Yon  Wiihelm,  Baron  von  BaMen.   "^^x^) 
ax — cccLxxv.  -^ 
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One  of  tlicm,  designated  by  the  Baron 
under  the  initial  Von  L.,  did  not  re- 
appear till  the  post-horn  liad  sounded 
its  fourth  signal,  when  he  came  up 
in  haste  and  agitation  and  threw  him- 
self into  the  carriage,  which  imme- 
diately drove  off.  The  next  day  this 
youth,  who  had  been  silent  aud  gloomy 
since  the  halt  of  the  previous  night, 
^v^as  taken  grievously  ill,  a  misfortune 
attributed  by  his  comrades  to  a  plen- 
tiful breakfast  of  sour  milk  and  sau- 
sages. On  their  retmn  from  Berlin, 
however.  Von  L.,  whose  health  was 
still  delicate,  and  depression  visible, 
showed,  on  passing  the  scene  of  their 
midnight  halt,  symptoms  of  uneasi- 
ness so  strong  as  to  excite  suspicion 
that  his  illness  had  had  some  extraor- 
dinary cause.  That  this  suspicion 
was  well  founded,  he,  at  a  later  period, 
confessed  to  Baron  von  Rahden,  who 
tells  the  story  in  his  friend's  o^\ti 
words. 

"  Being  very  thirsty,"  said  Von  L., 
"  I  lingered  at  the  great  fountain  on 
the  market-place,  and  there  I  was  pre- 
sently joined  by  a  young  peasant 
girl,  carrying  a  great  earthen  pitcher. 
We  soon  became  great  friends.  It 
was  too  dark  for  me  clearly  to  dis- 
tinguish the  features  of  my  little 
Rebecca,  but  I  neveitholess  readily 
complied  with  her  tittered  invitation 
to  escort  her  home.  Arm  in  arm  we 
wandered  through  the  nan-ow  by- 
streets, till  we  reached  a  large  garden, 
having  a  grated  door,  which  stood  half 
open.  Here  the  damsel  proposed  that 
we  should  part,  and  nimbly  evaded 
my  attempt  to  detain  her.  She  ran 
from  me  mth  suppressed  laughter. 
I  eagerly  followed,  soon  overtook 
her,  and,  by  flattery  and  soothing 
words,  prevailed  on  her  to  sit  down 
beside  me  upon  a  bank  of  soft  turf 
in  the  shadow  of  overhanging  trees. 
Here,  for  a  short  quarter  of  an  hour, 
we  toyed  and  prattled,  when  I  was 
roused  from  my  boyish  love-di-eam 
by  the  distant  sound  of  the  post-horn. 
I  sprang  to  my  feet;  at  the  same 
Instant,  with  a  peal  of  shrill  wild 
laughter,  my  companion  disappeared. 
My  light  and  joyous  humour  suddenly 
checked,  I  looked  about  me.  I  was 
now  better  able  to  distinguish  sm*- 
rounding  objects;  and Tvith Avhat  inde- 
scribable horror  did  I  recognise  in  the 
sappojsed  garden  a  churchyai'd,  iu  the 


turf  bank  a  grave,  in  tlic 
foliage  a  cypress.    And  no 
related   to  the   maiden    s- 
mysterious,  her  manner  0( 
me  as  so  strange  and  uneartli 
I  found  out  the  gate  of  the 
I  know  not.    I  remember 
over  the  graves  and  ruslii 
direction  whence  the  postili 
still  sounded,  pursued  by 
scornful  laughter.      Shudd 
breathless,  I  at  length  rej 
comrades,  but  the  imprest 
upon  me  by  that  night's  adv( 
never  been  effaced." 

So  much  for  the  Baroi 
Now  for  the  Baron  himseli 
latcs  all  this,  be  it  observe 
most  commendable  solem 
plying  conviction  of  the  su 
nature  of  his  comrade's  { 
"With  reference  to  this 
occmTence,"  he  says,  "  I 
met  my  friend  during,  the  w 
early  yeai*s  of  the  peace, 
without  that  incident  recun 
and  the  more  so,  as  from 
forward,  melancholy  settled 
L.'s  manly  and  handsome  coi 
He  strove,  with  indifferent  i 
it  appeared  to  me,  to  comb 
pression  by  dissipation  an 
pleasures  ;  but  the  express 
dark  eye  was  ever  one  of  sev 
suffering.  He  never  married 
of  the  peaceful  joys  of  dom< 
tence.  During  the  War  of  Lil 
distinguished  himself  by  dari 
and  reckless  exposure  of  hi 
repeatedly  wounded,  and 
denly  at  the  age  of  thirty, 
bloom  and  strength  of  manl 
is  still  well  remembered  as 
officer  and  thorough  soldier 

"  Whilst  on  a  visit  to  th 
N.,  a  few  yeai*s  ago,  my  ev< 
frequently  led  me,  in  com; 
a  much  esteemed  friend,  to  t 
yard  where  Von  L.,  after 
and  melancholy  career,  h 
found  rei)ose.  During  on< 
walks,  my  companion  rela 
the  following  story : — ^At  t 
twelve,  upon  three  success 
the  sentry,  whose  lonely 
adjacent  to  the  cemetery, 
lenged  the  rounds,  as  they  a 
through  the  deep  shade 
arched  gateway.  To  his 
'Wko  makfts  tlie  rounds? 
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►lied,  in  deep  sepulclu-al  tones, 
Q  Yon  L.'  and  at  the  same 
;he  visionary  patrol  vanished, 
the  guard-room  tale."  Which 
>n  is  sufficiently  reasonable  to 
such,  although  he  assures  his 
that,  even  after  an  interval  of 
id-thirty  years,  he  does  not 
►wn  the  details  of  his  melan- 
riend's  adventure  with  the 
)us  aquaria  without  something 
I  a  shudder.  In  a  collection 
^chen  this  very  German  story 
liave  been  accepted  as  an 
le  fragment  of  imaginative 
,  but  coining  thus  in  the 
torical  autobiography  of  a 
Leipzig  and  Waterloo,  and 
}f  the  Iron  Cross,  it  certainly 
the  Avriter  to  the  application 
incomplimentary  French  pro- 
;ady  cited. 

boy — and  during  his  German 
nch  campaigns,  he  was  but  a 
iron  von  Kahden  showed  an 
lixnQ.  of  the  manly  and  the 

Cool  and  brave  in  the  fight, 
wounds  and  hardship  with 
and  fortitude,  the  loss  of  a 
made  him  weep;  an  elder 
's  rebuke  rendered  him  do\yn- 
unhappy  as  a  whipped  school- 
3ai*cely  had  he  jomed  his  rc- 
when  he  was  admitted  to  the 
'  of  a  Lieutenant  Patzynski, 
lerieuced    officer   and    crack 

It  was  a  mode  amongst  the 
ficers,  when  sitting  round  the 
wl,  to  enter  into  contracts  of 
ood.  The  process  was  ex- 
Y  simple.  The  glasses  clat- 
^ether,  an  embrace  was  given, 
ttceforward  the  partakers  in 
nony  addressed  each  other  in 
nd  person  singular,  in  sign  of 
and  friendship.  Emboldened 
patronage  of  the  formidable 
Id,  and  heated  by  a  joyous  re- 
n  Rahden  one  day  approach - 
enant  Merkatz,  who  was  con- 
7  his  senior  both  in  rank  and 
id  profiered  him  the  fraternal 
.  *'  AVith  the  greatest  plea- 
'  dear  boy,"  replied  Merkatz, 

I  observed  with  some  disgust 
ard  bearing  of  the  unfledged 
1,    "  but    on  one  condition. 

II  address  me  as  Sie^  and  I 
1  you  -E>."  The  former 
le  most  respectful  stjio  of 


addi-ess,  the  latter  slighting  and  even 
contemptuous,  only  used  to  servants 
and  inferiors.  Cowed  by  this  unkind^ 
if  not  undesei-ved  reproof.  Von  Rah- 
den retreated  in  confusion.  Subse- 
quently he  met  many  unpleasant 
slights  and  rebuffs  from  Merkatz ;  but 
they  did  him  good,  and  his  persecutor 
eventually  became  his  wann  friend. 
This,  however,  was  not  till  the  recruit 
had  proved  his  manhood  in  many  a 
hot  fight  and  sharp  encounter.  "  For- 
ward," said  the  stem  Prussian  soldier 
on  the  field  of  Lutzen,  when,  borne 
back  bleeding  from  the  foremost  line 
of  skirmishers,  he  met  Von  Rahden 
hmTying  to  replace  him.  "  Forward, 
boy !  Yonder  will  you  find  brothers  I" 
In  the  smoke  of  the  battle,  not  in  the 
fumes  of  the  orgie,  were  the  esteem 
and  friendship  of  Germany's  tried 
defenders  to  be  conquered.  After  the 
battle  of  Kulm,  Von  Rahden  bought 
a  French  watch,  part  of  a  soldier's 
plmidcr  ;  and  his  pride  and  delight  in 
this  trinket  were,  according  to  his  . 
OAvu  confession,  something  quite  child- 
ish. His  comrades,  with  whom  he 
was  a  favourite,  bore  with  his  exulta- 
tion. Merkatz  alone  showed  a  dispo- 
sition to  check  it.  He  had  assumed 
the  character  of  a  siurly  Mentor,  re- 
solved, apparently,  to  cure  his  young 
comi-ade  of  his  follies,  and  drill  him 
into  a  man.  He  now  assured  Von 
Rahden  that  if  he  did  not  leave  off 
playing  with,  and  displaying,  his 
watch,  he  would  knock  it  out  of  his 
hand  the  very  first  opportunity.  Thia 
soon  presented  itself.  Whilst  bi- 
vouackiug  in  the  mountains  of  Bo- 
hemia, the  two  officers  chanced  one 
night  to  be  seated  near  each  other  at 
the  same  fire,  and  Von  Rahden,  for- 
getting his  companion's  menace,  re- 
peatedly pulled  out  his  watch,  until 
Merkatz,  with  a  blow  of  a  stick, 
shivered  it  to  pieces.  ''  Although,, 
in  general,  when  my  comi^ades' 
jokes  displeased  me,  I  was  ready 
enough  to  answer  them  with  my 
sabre,  on  this  occasion  I  was  so 
astonished  and  gi'ieved,  that  I  burst 
into  tears,  and  retreated  to  my  couch 
in  the  comer  of  the  hut,  where  I  sob- 
bed myself  to  sleep."  This  whim- 
pering young  gentleman,  however, 
was  the  same  who,  only  a  few  dayft 
j)reviously,  in  the  botteat  momctkl 
of  liic  battle  of  Eulm,  \is^A  \<i^  \A& 
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time  replied,  iu  deep  sepulchral  toucs, 
'  Captain  von  L/  and  at  the  same 
instant  the  vidionan'  patrol  vanbdied. 
So  runB  the  guard-ixKim  tale/'  Which 
the  Barou  is  sulticiontlv  rea,sonal)le  to 
treat  as  such,  althou^di  he  assures  his 
readers  that,  even  atter  an  interval  of 
three-aud-thirty  years,  ho  does  not 
vrnte  down  the  details  of  his  melan- 
choly friend's  adventure  with  the 
mysterious  aquaria  witlnjut  something 
very  like  a  shudder.  In  a  collection 
of  Miihrchen  this  ver}'  (jerman  story 
lui^ht  have  l)eeu  accepted  as  an 
endurable  fragment  of  imaginative 
diablerie^  but  coming  tints  in  the 
semi-historical  autobiogniphy  of  a 
hero  of  Leipzig  and  Waterloo,  and 
Knight  of  the  Iron  Cross,  it  certainly 
subjects  the  >vriter  to  the  ai)plication 
of  the  uncomplimentaiy  French  pro- 
verb already  cited. 

As  a  boy — ^and  during  his  Genu  an 
and  French  campaigns,  he  was  but  a 
boy — Baron  von  Rahden  showed  an 
04ld  mixture  of  the  manly  and  the 
childish.  Cool  and  brave  in  the  light, 
bearing  wounds  and  hardship  with 
courage  and  fortitude,  the  loss  c»f  a 
trinket  made  liim  weep ;  an  elder 
comrade's  rebuke  rendered  him  do\v'n- 
cast  and  unhappy  as  a  whipped  school- 
boy. Scai"cely  had  htj  johied  his  rc- 
pment,  when  he  was  admitted  to  the 
mtimocy  of  a  Lieutenant  Fatzjiiski, 
an  experienced  (»t!icer  and  crack 
duellist.  It  was  a  mode  amongst  the 
young  officers,  when  sitting  round  the 
punchbowl,  to  enter  into  contracts  of 
brotherhood.  The  proce.^s  was  ex- 
ceedingly simple.  The  glasses  clat- 
tered together,  an  embrace  was  given, 
and  thenc^iforward  the  i)artakers  m 
the  cerem^mv  addressed  each  other  in 
the  second  ])erson  singular,  in  sign  of 
intimacy  and  friendship.  Emboldened 
by  the  patnjnage  of  the  foniiidable 
Patzynski,  and  heated  by  a  joyous  re- 
past, Von  liahden  one  day  approach- 
ed Lieutenant  Merkatz,  who  was  con- 
siderably his  senior  both  in  rank  and 
yeai*s,  and  prolfered  him  the  fraternal 
embrace.  *'  With  the  greatest  plea- 
sure, my  dear  boy,"  replie<l  Merkatz, 
who  had  observed  with  some  disgust 
the  forward  bearing  of  the  unfledged 
subaltern,  "  but  on  one  condition. 
You  shall  addre.s8  me  as  Sie^  and  I 
will  call  you  j&V."  The  former 
bcmg   the   most  respectful  style  of 


address,  the  latter  slighting  and  even 
contemptuous,  only  used  to  sen-ants 
and  inferioi*s.  Cowed  by  this  unkind, 
if  not  undesened  l•epr(^of,  Von  Rah- 
den retreated  in  confusion.  Subse- 
quently he  met  many  unpleasant 
slights  and  rebuffs  from  Af  erkatz  ;  but 
they  did  him  good,  and  his  i)ersecutor 
eventually  Ijecame  his  warm  friend. 
This,  however,  was  not  till  the  recruit 
had  proved  his  mauluMxl  in  many  a 
hot  fight  and  sharp  encounter.  ^*  For- 
ward," said  the  stern  Prussian  soldier 
on  the  field  of  Lutzen,  when,  borne 
back  blcKMling  from  the  foremost  line 
of  skinnishei-s,  he  met  Von  liahden 
hurrying  to  replace  him.  ^^  Fonvard, 
hoy !  Yonder  will  you  find  brothel's !" 
In  the  smoke  of  tin;  battle,  not  in  the 
fumes  of  the  orgie,  were  the  (esteem 
and  ftiendship  of  Gennauy's  tried 
defenders  to  be  conquered.  Alter  the 
battle  of  Kulm,  Von  Rahden  bought 
a  French  watch,  part  of  a  soldier's 
plunder  ;  and  his  pride  and  delight  in 
this  trinket  were,  according  to  his 
own  confession,  something  quite  child- 
ish. His  comrades,  with  whom  he 
was  a  fiivoiu-ite,  bore  with  his  exulta- 
tion, ^lerkatz  alone  showed  a  dispo- 
sition to  check  it.  He  had  assmned 
the  character  of  a  surly  Mentor,  re- 
solved, apparently,  to  cure  his  young 
conu-ade  of  his  follies,  and  drill  him 
into  a  man.  He  now  assured  Von 
Riihden  that  if  he  did  not  leave  off 
playhig  with,  and  displaying,  Ids 
watch,  he  would  knock  it  out  of  his 
hand  the  very  first  op])ortunity.  This 
soon  presented  itself.  Whilst  bi- 
vouacking in  the  mountains  of  Bo- 
hemia, the  two  officers  chanced  one 
night  to  be  seated  near  each  other  at 
the  same  fire,  and  Von  Rahden,  for- 
getting his  companion's  menace,  re- 
peatedly pulled  out  his  watch,  until 
Merkatz,  with  a  blow  of  a  stick, 
shivered  it  to  pieces.  '*  Although, 
in  general,  when  my  comrades' 
jokes  displeased  me,  I  was  ready 
enough  to  answer  them  with  my 
sabre,  on  this  occasion  I  Wius  so 
astonished  and  gi'ieved,  that  I  bimjt 
into  teai's,  and  retixjated  to  my  couch 
in  the  comer  of  the  hut,  where  I  sob- 
bed myself  to  sleep."  This  whim- 
pering yomig  gentleman,  however, 
was  the  same  who,  oidy  a  few  days 
previously,  m  the  hottest  moment 
of   the  battle  of  Kulm,  had  led  lis 
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trim  for  an  honourable  service  belonged 
to  the  senior ;  bat,  nevertheless,  I  felt 
vexed  at  the  captain's  order,  and 
could  not  help  wishing  him  some  small 
piece  of  ill  luck.  My  wish  was  very- 
soon  realized. 

^'  Our  major's  hut,  more  carefully 
and  strongly  constructed,  had  resisted 
the  hurricane :  it  stood  close  beside 
that  of  the  captain.  The  major  was 
long  since  asleep  and  snoring ;  but  his 
ser\'ant,  a  cunning,  careful  dog,  was 
stUl  a-foot,  and  watched  his  opportu- 
nity to  get  possession  of  a  long  bean- 
stick,  to  be  used  as  an  additional  prop 
to  the  already  soli#edifice  under  which 
his  master  slumbered.  The  unlucky 
marauder  had  not  remarked  that  this 
stake  formed  one  of  the  supports  of 
the  captain's  dormitory.  He  seized 
and  pulled  it  violently,  and  down  came 
the  hut,  burying  its  inmate  under  the 
ruins.  There  was  a  shout  of  laughter 
from  the  spectators  of  the  doTSTifal, 
and  then  the  Pole  disengaged  himself 
from  the  WTCck,  cim*ing  awfolly,  and 
rushed  upon  the  imfortuuate  fellow 
who  had  played  him  the  trick.  Pale 
and  trembling,  the  delinquent  awaited 
his  fate ;  t)nt  his  cry  of  terror  brought 
him  assistance  from  his  master,  who 
suddenly  stepped  forth  in  his  night- 
dress, a  large  gray  cavalry  cloak 
thrown  about  him,  and  a  white  cloth 
bound  round  his  head.  Tlie  major 
was  an  excellent  and  kuid-heartcd 
man,  loved  like  a  father  by  his  men, 
but  subject  to  occasional  fits  of  uncon- 
trollable passion,  which  made  him  lose 
sight  of  all  propriety  and  restraint. 
Without  investigation,  he  at  once  took 
his  sei'vant's  side  against  the  captain, 
in  which  he  was  certainly  ^^Tong,  seeing 
that  his  worthy  domestic  had  been 
caught  in  the  very  act  of  theft.  He 
8uatched  the  bean-stick  from  the  man's 
hand:  the  captain  already  grasped 
the  other  end ;  and,  for  some  minutes, 
there  they  were,  major  and  captain, 
pulling,  and  tugghig,  and  reeling  about 
the  bivouac,  not  like  men,  but  like  a 
brace  of  unmannerly  boys.  Myself 
and  the  soldiers  were  witnesses  of  this 
singular  encounter.  Accustomed  to 
reg^ird  our  superiors  with  fear  and  re- 
spect, we  now  beheld  them  in  the  most 
diildLsh  and  ludicrous  position.  As- 
tonishment kept  UB  motionless  and 
silent.  At  last  the  captain  made  a 
violent  effort  to  wrest  the  pole  from 


his  antagonist:  the  major  held  firm^ 
and  resisted  Avith  all  his  strength; 
when,  sudtlenly,  his  opponent  let  go 
his  hold,  and  our  major,  a  little  round 
man,  measured  his  length  in  the  mud. 
In  an  instant  he  was  on  his  feet  again. 
Throwing  away  the  bean-stick,  and 
stepping  close  up  to  his  opi)onent, 
*  To-morrow,'  said  he,  '  we  will  settle 
this  like  men :  here  we  have  l)een 
fools;  and  you,  captain,  a  malicious 
fool.' 

*'  '  I  accept  your  invitation  with 
pleasure,'  replied  the  captain,  *  and 
trust  our  next  meeting  will  be  with 
bullets.  But,  for  to-day,  the  pole  is 
mine.'    And  he  seized  it  triumphantl}'. 

"  *  Certainly ;  yoms  to  day,'  re- 
torted the  major.  'To-morrow  tkc 
will  fight  it  out  upon  my  dirty  cloak.' 

"  llie  morrow  came,  and  the  battle 
began,  not,  however,  between  major 
and  captain,  but  between  French  and 
Prussians.  Silent  we  stood  in  deep 
dark  masses,  listening  to  the  music  of 
the  bullets.  *  Firm  and  steady ! '  was 
the  command  of  our  little  major — of 
the  same  man  who,  a  few  hours  be- 
fore, had  played  so  childish  a  part. 
Skirmishers  were  called  in,  and  a 
charge  with  the  bayonet  ordered. 
The  foe  abandoned  his  first  ix)sition. 
Animated  by  success,  we  attacked  the 
second.  Our  battalion  hurried  on  trom 
one  success  to  another,  and  my  gallant 
captain  was  ever  the  first  to  obey,  in 
the  minutest  particulai*,  the  orders  of 
our  famous  little  major.  The  noble 
emulation  between  the  two  brave  fel- 
lows was  unmistakcable.  In  their 
third  position  the  French  defended 
themselves  with  unparalleled  obsti- 
nacy, and  our  young  soldiers,  in  spite 
of  their  moral  superiority,  were  com- 
pelled to  recede.  *  Forward,  my  fine 
fellows ! '  cried  the  major;  '  Follow  me, 
men ! '  shouted  the  captain,  and,  seizing 
the  sinking  standard,  whose  bearer  had 
just  been  shot,  he  raised  it  on  high, 
and  dashed  in  amongst  the  foe.  With 
a  tremendous  '  Hurra  I '  the  whole  line 
followed,  and  Napoleon's  '  Vicillc 
Garde'  was  forced  to  a  speedy  reti-eat. 

'^  The  major  gazed  in  admiration  at 
his  bitter  opponent  of  the  preceding 
day.  Calling  him  to  him,  he  clasped 
him  in  his  anns.  For  a  moment  the 
two  men  were  enveloped  in  the  cloak 
upon  which  they  were  to  have  fought. 
Words   cannot  describe  that  scene*. 
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Frenchman,  and  was  about  to  leave 
the  room,  when  one  of  our  oflacei*s, 
Lieutenant  von  Sebottendorf,  of  the 
23d  infantiy  regiment,  called  to  him 
m  his  turn,  and  observed,  in  a  loud 
voice,  that  he  also  required  a  pocket- 


7S 


low  him.  In  the  confusion  of  the  first 
alarm,  he  had  escaped  from  the  guard- 
room, put  on  regimentals,  and  now 
exhaled  his  vindictiveness  in  muttered 
invectives  against  me  and  the  detested 
Prussians.   Of  course  I  could  not  leave 


hook,  wherein  to  mark  the  battles  of    my  company ;  and,  had  I  been  able, 
Eossbach,  the  Katzbach,  and  Leipzig,     it  would  have  been  very  foolish  to 


The  names  of  Rossbach  and  Leipzig 
MTved  for  a  signal.    As  by  word  of 
command,  the  hussars  sprang  from 
theur  chairs  and  drew  their  long  sabres ; 
ve  followed  their  example,  and  bared 
our  weapons,  which  for  the  most  part 
w^  small  infantry  swords.    Li  an 
instant  a  mdl^  began ;  the  French 
pressing  upon  Sebottendorf;  we  de- 
iendmg  him.    At  the  same  moment 
the  hussar  trumpets  and  our  drums 
somided  and  beat  in  the  streets.    As 
officer  of  the  day,  those  sounds  called 
me  away.   With  great  difficulty  I  got 
ont  of  the  caf^,  and  hurried  to  the 
main-guard,  wMch  was  already  me- 
naced by  the  assembled  hussars.    I 
had  just  made  my  men  load  mth  ball- 
cartridge — we  had  no  other — when 
luckily  several  companies  came  up  and 
rescued  me  from  my  very  critical  posi- 
tion.   Nothing  is  more  painful  than 
to  be  compelled  to  use  decisive  and 


have  done  so. 

"  In  a  short  half-hour  the  French 
and  Prussian  authorities  were  assem- 
bled. The  hussars  received  orders  to 
mai'ch  away  instantly,  and  we  were 
to  change  our  quarters  the  next  day. 
Before  we  did  so,  however,  rendez- 
vous was  taken  and  kept  by  several 
hussar  officers,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
by  Lieutenant  Sebottendorf,  his  se- 
cond, Merkatz,  and  six  others  of  our 
regiment,  on  the  other,  to  fight  the 
matter  out.  Sebottendorf  and  his 
opponent,  who  had  commenced  the 
dispute,  also  began  the  fight.  They 
walked  up  to  the  barriers,  fixed  at 
ten  paces ;  the  Frenchman's  shot 
knocked  the  cap  off  the  head  of  our 
comrade,  who  returned  the  fire  with 
such  cool  and  steady  aim,  that  his 
opponent  fell  dead  upon  the  spot. 
Another  hussar  instantly  sprang  for- 
ward to  take  his  turn  with  Merkatz. 


severe  measures  in  such  a  conjuncture,  .1  looked  about  for  my  young  anta- 


at  the  risk  of  one's  acts  being  disap- 
proved and  disavowed. 

"Meanwhile,  in  the  coffee-house, 
a  somewhat  indecorous  fight  went  on, 
the  mirrors  and  windows  were  smash- 
ed, and  the  scuffle  ended  by  the  offi- 
cers forcing  each  other  out  into  the 
street.  aH  these  afironts  naturally 
would  have  to  be  washed  out  in  blood. 
In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  our  battalions 
were  drawn  up  in  the  market-place : 
the  general  conunanding  at  Amiens, 
and  who  just  then  happened  to  be 
absent,  had  given  the  strictest  orders, 
that,  in  case  of  such  disturbances,  we 
were  not  to  use  pnr  arms  till  the  veiy 
last  extremity.  We  were  compelled, 
theorefore,  patiently  to  allow  the  French 
to  march  through  our  ranks,  on  foot 
and  with  drawn  sabres,  challenging 
OS  to  the  fight,  as  they  passed,  not 
with  words,  certainly,  but  by  their 
threatening  looks.  Amongst  them  I 
saw,  to  my  great  astonishment,  the 
young  civilian  whom  I  had  that  morn- 
ing put  in  confinement,  and  who  now 
paased  several  times  before  me,  in 
huBSMT  mufona,  and  invited  m^  to  fol- 


gonist;  but  no  one  had  seen  him 
since  the  previous  day,  nor  did  the 
French  officers  know  whom  I  meant ; 
so  it  is  possible  that,  favoured  by  the 
confusion  of  the  previous  day,  he  had 
donned  a  uniform  to  which  he  had  no 
right.  There  was  no  more  fighting, 
however.  After  long  discussions  and 
mutual  explanations,  matters  were 
peaceably  arranged.  The  officer  wha 
had  caused  the  strife,  alone  bore  the 
penalty.  He  was  carried  away  by 
his  comrades,  and  we  repaired  to 
our  new  cantonments.  The  brave 
Von  Sebottendorf  had  vindicated 
with  fitting  energy  and  decision  the 
fame  and  honour  of  the  Prussian 
officer." 

The  month  of  February,  1815,  wit- 
nessed the  return  to  Germany  of  Von 
Rahden^s  battalion.  A  soldier's  home 
is  wherever  the  quarters  are  best ;  and 
it  was  with  many  regrets  that  the  Baron 
and  his  comrades  left  the  pleasant  can- 
tonments and  agreeable  hospitality 
of  gay  and  lively  France,  for  the  didl 
fortress  of  Magdebxffg.  TVkfc  ^wwi 
shudders  at  tlie  base  le^Wfi^^A.^^  ^^ 
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in  five  minutes  the  chnrchvard  iras 
oui^.  Scarcely  had  we  won,  wlien  we 
again  lost  it.  Thrice  did  it  change 
hands,  and  the  gronnd  was  heaped 
T\ith  dead.  The  third  encounter  was 
ten-iblc — with  the  bayonet,  just  below 
the  lime  trees  that  shaded  the  ceme- 
tery gate.  We  officers  took  the  mus- 
kets of  the  fallen,  and  fonght  like 
common  soldiers.  Some  of  the  French 
officers  followed  our  example.;  others, 
standing  in  the  foremost  nink,  did 
fearful  execution  with  point  of  sword. 
Here  fell  my  dearest  friend,  thrust 
through  tlie  heart ;  I  sprang  forward 
to  revenge  his  death,  when  a  bronzed 
hero  of  the  P^Tamids  shot  me  down." 
The  wound  was  not  yary  severe ;  and, 
although  the  ball  could  not  be  ex- 
tracted, the  Baron,  after  a  month^s 
stay  at  Brussels,  was  ^ble  to  rejoin 
his  battalion,  then  quartered  in  Nor- 
mandy. Thence,  early  in  August,  he 
marched  to  Paris,  to  take  share  in  the 
grand  ceremony  of  blessing  the  colours 
of  the  Prussian  regiments. 

"  On  a  splendid  summer's  day,  (2d 
September,  1815,)  25,000  to  30,000 
Prussians,  comprising  the  whole  of  the 
guards,  six  infantry  and  six  cavalry 
regiments  of  the  line,  were  formed  up 
in  the  Champ  de  Mars  in  one  great 
square.  In  its  centre  was  an  altar, 
composed,  military  fashion,  of  drums, 
and  covered  with  red  velvet,  upon 
which  lav  the  Iron  Cross.  The  Em- 
perors  Alexander  and  Francis,  our 
noble  king,  and  all  the  generals  of  the 
Allies,  stood  around  and  listened 
bareheaded  to  the  impressive  thanks- 
giving offiired  up  by  Chaplain  Oflfels- 
meyer.  Here  the  colours  of  the 
various  regiments,  surmounted  by  the 
Iron  Cross,  and  having  the  Alliance 
ribband — white,  black,  and  orange — 
and  the  ribband  of  the  medal  cast  out 
of  captured  artillery  for  '  Prussia's 
brave  warriors '  fluttering  from  their 
staves,  received,  in  the  hands  of  our 
king  and  his  imperial  Mends,  a  high 
and  rare  consecration."  As  the  bless- 
ing was  spoken  over  the  lowered 
colours,  a  numerous  park  of  artillery 
fired  a  royal  salute,  and  then,  in  re- 
view order,  the  troops  defiled  before 
the  King  of  Prussia.  ""When  the 
infantry  of  the  line  had  passed,  the 
officers  were  allowed  to  fall  out  and 
look  on,  whilst  the  guards  and  grena- 
diers marched  by.    It  was  a  splendid 


sight,  especially  at  the  moment  when 
the  two  em|K»rors,  at  the  head  of  their 
Prussian  grenadier  regiments,  low- 
ered swords,  and  jiaid  military  honours 
to  our  King."  The  honours  of  the  day 
were  for  Frederick  William  the  Thu^ ; 
and  the  sovereigns  of  Russia  and 
Austria,  Baron  von  Rahden  tells  us, 
reined  back  their  horses  and  kept  a 
little  in  rear,  that  they  might  not 
seem  to  appropriate  a  share  of  them. 
*'  Only  one  soldierly  figure,  astride, 
proud  and  stately,  upon  a  splendid 
charger,  had  taken  ])ost  on  the  same 
line  with  thQ  King  of  Prussia,  some 
twenty  ])aces  to  his  right.  Alone,  and 
seemingly  unsympathizing,  he  beheld, 
with  thorough  British  phlegm,  the 
military  ])ageant.  It  was  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  the  bold  hero  of  East- 
em  fight,  the  prudent  general  in  the 
Peninsula,  the  fortunate  victor  of 
Waterloo.  Accident  and  the  crowd 
brought  me  close  to  his  horse's  breast; 
and,  with  the  assurance  of  a  yonni;^ 
man  who  feels  himself  an  old  and 
experienced  soldier,  I  contemplated 
his  really  lofty,  and  proud,  and  noble 
appearance.  I  should  find  it  very 
difficult  to  describe  the  Duke  as  ho 
then  was.  Not  that  one  line  has 
been  effaced  of  the  impression  stamped 
upon  my  memor}'  whilst  I  stood  for 
more  than  half  an  hour  scarce  three 
paces  from  Ids  stirrup.  But  tame  and 
feeble  would  be  any  portrait  my  pen 
could  draw  of  the  flashing  eagle  eye, 
the  hawk's  nose,  the  slightly  sarcastic 
expression  of  the  pointed  chin,  and 
compressed,  seemingly  lipless,  mouth. 
His  hair  was  scanty  and  dark ;  neither 
moustache  nor  whisker  filled  and 
rounded  his  thin  oval  physiognomy. 
His  high  forehead,  that  noblest  feature 
of  the  masculhie  countenance,  I  could 
not  see,  for  a  long  narrow  military 
hat,  with  a  rather  shabby  plume,  was 
pressed  low  down  upon  his  brows. 
For  two  reasims,  however,  the  im- 
pression the  English  leader  that  day 
made  upon  me,  was  not  the  most 
favoiurable :  I  was  vexed  at  his 
placing  himself  thus  intentionally 
apart  from,  and  on  the  same  line  with 
my  king;  and  then  it  seemed  to 
me  unnatural  that  his  deportment 
should  be  so  stiff,  his  bust  so  marble- 
like, and  that  at  such  a  moment  his 
featm*es  should  not  once  become  ani- 
mated, or  his  eye  gleam  approvaL'' 
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positive.  Nay,  its  mediocrity  is  easy 
to  infer  from  passages  in  Baron  von 
Kahden's  own  book.  Without  affirm- 
ing it  to  have  been  at  the  lowest  ebb, 
it  was  certainly  not  such  as  could 
find  approval  with  one  who,  for  five 
years,  had  ranged  the  Peninsula  at  the 
head  of  the  finest  troops  in  Europe. 
As  to  who  won  the  battle  of  Waterloo, 
the  discussion  of  that  question  is  long 
since  at  an  end.  Tlie  Baron  claims  a 
handsome  share  of  the  glory  for  his 
countrymen,  and  insists,  that  if  they 
were  rather  late  for  the  fight,  they  at 
least  made  themselves  very  useful  in 
pursuit  of  the  beaten  foe.  "  If  their 
discipline  had  been  qp  very  bad,"  he 
says,  "they  could  hardly,  on  the 
second  day  after  a  defeat,  have  come 
up  to  the  rescue  of  their  allied  breth- 
ren." The  arrival  of  the  Prussians  was 
certainly  opportune ;  but,  had  they  not 
come  up,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt 
that  Wellington,  if  he  had  done  no 
more,  would  have  held  his  own,  and 
maintained  the  field  all  night:  for  he 
commanded  men  who,  according  to 
his  great  opponent's  own  admission, 
**  knew  not  when  they  were  beaten." 
"  Old  General  Blucher  was  a  sworn 
foe  of  all  unnecessary  wordiness  and 
commendation.  '  What  do  you  extol  ?  * 
he  once  said,  to  put  an  end  to  the  eulo- 
giums  lavished  on  him  for  a  gloriously 
won  victory.  'It  is  my  boldness, 
Gncisenau's  judgment,  and  the  mercy 
of  the  Great  God.'  Let  us  add,  and  the 
stubborn  courage  and  perseverance  of 
a  faithful  people  and  a  brave  army. 
Without  these  thoroughly  national  qua- 
lities of  our  troops,  such  great  results 
would  never  have  followed  the  closing 
act  of  the  mighty  struggle  of  1813, 
1814,  and  1815.  General  Gneisenau's 
unparalleled  pursuit  of  the  French 
after  the  battle  of  La  Belle  Alliance, 
could  never  have  taken  place,  had  not 
our  troops  displayed  vigour  and  powers 
of  endurance  wonderful  to  reflect  upon. 
The  instant  and  rapid  chase  com- 
manded by  Gneisenau  was  only  to 
cease  when  the  last  breath  and 
strength  of  man  and  horse  were  ex- 
hausted. Thus  was  it  that,  by  day- 
break on  the  19th  June,  he  and  liis 
Prussians  found  themselves  at  Frasne, 
nearly  six  leagues  from  the  field  of 
battle,  which  they  had  left  at  half- 
past  ten  at  night.  Only  a  few  squad- 
rons had  kept  up  with  him ;   all  the 


infantry  remained  behind;  but  the 
!F*rench  army  that  had  fought  so 
gallantly  at  Waterioo  and  La  Belle 
Alliance,  was  totally  destroyed." 

The  battle  won,  a  courier  was  in- 
stantly despatched  to  the  King  of 
Prussia.  The  person  chosen  to  con- 
vey the  glorious  intelligence  was 
Colonel  von  Thile,  now  a  general,  comr 
manding  the  Rhine  district.  From 
that  officer's  narrative  of  his  journey, 
the  Baron  gives  some  interesting 
extracts. 

"  In  the  course  of  the  fight,"  Von 
Thile  loquitur^  '^  I  had  lost  sight  oi 
my  servant,  and  of  my  second  horse, 
a  capital  gray.  Tlie  brown  charger  I 
rode  was  wounded  and  tired,  and  it 
was  at  a  slow  pace  that  I  started,  to 
endeavour  to  reach  Brassds  that 
night.  A  Wurtemberg  courier  had 
also  been  sent  off",  the  only  one,  be- 
sides myself,  who  carried  the  good 
news  to  Germany.  Whilst  my  weary 
steed  threatened  each  moment  to  sink 
under  my  weight,  the  Wurtemberger 
galloped  by,  and  with  him  went  my 
hopes  of  being  the  first  to  announce 
the  victory  to  the  king.  Suddenly  I 
perceived  my  gi*ay  trotting  briskly 
towards  me.  I  wasted  little  time  in 
scolding  my  servant ;  I  thought  only 
of  overtaking  the  Wurtemberger. 

"At  Brussels  I  learned  from  the 
postmaster  that  my  fortunate  rival 
had  left  ten  minutes  before  me,  in  a 
light  carriage  with  a  pair  of  swift 
horses.  I  followed:  close  upon  his 
heels  every  where,  but  unable  to 
catch  him  up.  At  last,  on  the  evening 
of  the  third  day,  I  came  in  sight  of 
hiin;  his  axle-tree  was  broken;  his 
carriage  lay  useless  on  the  road.  I 
might  have  dashed  past  in  trimnph ; 
but  I  refrained,  and  offered  to  take 
him  with  me,  on  condition  that  I 
should  be  the  first  to  proclaim  the 
victoiy.  lie  joyfully  accepted  the 
proposal ;  and  I  was  rcwarded  for  my 
good  natm'c,  for  he  was  of  gi'cat  ser- 
vice to  me." 

Von  Thile  expected  to  find  the 
king  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main ;  but 
he  had  not  yet  amved,  and  the 
colonel  continued  liis  humed  journey, 
by  Heidelberg  and  Fulda,  to  Naum- 
bcrg. 

''Five  days  and  nights  unceasing 
fatigue  and  exertion  had  exhausted 
my  strength,  but  nevertheless  I  pushed 
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TUB  HEPTARCHY. 


We  are  wiUing  to  acknowledge, 
without  blindly  exaggerating,  our  ob- 
ligations to  the  men  of  learning  of 
Gcnnany,  in  several  branches  of  art 
and  science.  We  owe  theni  some- 
thing in  criticism,  something  in  philo- 
sophy, and  a  great  deal  in  philology. 
But  in  no  department  have  they  de- 
served better  of  the  conmionwcalth 
of  letters,  than  in  the  important  pro- 
vince of  antiquarian  history,  where 
their  erudition,  their  research,  their 
patience,  their  impartiality,  arc  invalu- 
able. Whatever  subject  they  select 
is  made  their  own,  and  is  so  thoroughly 
studied  in  all  its  circumstantial  details 
and  collateral  bearings,  that  new  and 
original  views  of  the  truth  are  sure  to 
be  unfolded,  as  the  fixed  gaze  of  an 
unwearied  eye  wiU  at  last  elicit  light 
and  order  out  of  apparent  darkness 
and  confusion. 

The  writer,  whose  chief  work  is 
now  before  us,  cannot  and  would  not, 
we  know,  prefer  a  claim  to  the  fore- 
most place  among  those  who  liave 
thus  distinguished  themselves.  That 
honour  is  conceded  by  all  to  the  name 
of  Niebulir,  a  master  mind  who  stands 
unrivalled  in  his  own  domain,  and 
whose  discoveries,  promulgated  with 
no  advantage  of  style  or  manner,  and 
in  opposition  to  prejudices  long  and 
deeply  cherished,  have  wrought  a  re- 
volution in  the  study  of  ancient 
history  to  which  there  is  scarcely  a 
parallel.  But  among  those  who  are 
next  in  rank.  Dr.  Lappenberg  is  en- 
titled to  a  high  position.  Ills  present 
work  is  one  of  the  very  best  of  a  series 
of  European  histories  of  great  merit 
and  utility.  He  has  given  fresh 
interest  to  a  theme  that  seemed  worn 
out  and  exhausted.  lie  has  brought 
fonvard  new  facts,  and  evolved  new 
conclusions  that  had  eluded  the  obser- 
vation and  sagacity  of  able  and  in- 
dustrious predecessors,  lie  has  treated 
the  history  of  a  country,  not  his  own, 
with  as  much  care  and  correctness, 
and  with  as  true  a  feeling  of  national 
character  and  destinies  as  if  he  had 
been  a  native ;  while  he  has  brought 
to  hid  task  a  calmness  of  judgment, 


and  freedom  from  prejudice,  as  well  as 
a  range  of  illustratiim  from  extraneous 
sources,  which  a  native  could  scarcely 
be  expected  to  command.  It  must  / 
now,  we  think,  be  granted,  that  the  I 
best  history  of  Saxon  England — the  \ 
most  complete,  the  most  judicious, 
the  most  uubiasscnl,  and  the  most 
profound,  Ls  the  work  of  a  foreigner. 
It  must,  at  tlie  same  time,  be  said  that 
Lappenberg's  history  could  not  have 
exhibited  this  high  degree  of  excel- 
lence, without  the  ample  assistance 
afforded  by  the  labours  of  our  country- 
men who  had  gone  before  him,  and  of 
which  their  successor  has  freely  taken 
the  use  and  frankly  acknowledged  the 
value. 

The  history  and  character  of  our 
Anglo-Saxon  ancestors,  have  cm- 
ployed  the  pen  of  the  most  illustrious  - 
among  our  native  writers.  One  of 
our  greatest  poets,  and  one  of  our 
greatest  masters  of  prose,  —  IVIilton. 
and  Burke  —  have  felt  the  attraction 
and  importance  of  the  subject,  at  the 
same  time  that  they  have  given  evi- 
dence to  its  obscurity  and  difficulty. 
In  later  times  men  of  less  genius,  but 
of  more  acquaintance  with  the  times 
and  topics  involved  in  the  inquiry, 
have  added  greatly  to  our  knowledge 
of  those  important  events  and  institu- 
tions in  which  the  jrenns  of  our  pre- 
sent government  and  national  disposi- 
tion are  to  be  found.  But  Saxon 
England  can  only  be  thoroughly 
un<lerstood  by  means  of  aids  and 
appliances,  which  have  been  seldom 
possessed  in  any  eminent  degi'cc  by 
the  general  mn  of  our  antifjuarian 
writers.  A  thorougli  familiarity  with 
the  Anglo-Saxon  language  and  litera ' 
ature  is  obviously  the  first  requisite : 
yet  this  attainment  was  scarcely  to 
be  met  with  till  within  a  few  years 
back,  and  even  now,  we  fear  that  it 
is  confined  to  a  naiTOW  circle,  and  that 
the  able  men  who  have  made  i^rogi-ess 
in  this  arduous  path,  lament  that  they 
have  so  slender  and  so  scattered  a 
train  of  followers.  If  we  can  supjiosc 
inquirers  studying  Roman  history, 
without  being  able  to    conjugate  a 
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popnlation  fonnd  its  way  into  Britain, 
and  that  ere  long  the  invading  race 
gained  the  ascendant,  And  planted 
linnlv  in  the  soil  their  laws,  their  Ian- 
gnage,  and  their  institutions,  arc  facts 
established  by  a  cloud  of  witnesses, 
and  by  that  real  evidence  which  law- 
yers consider  superior  to  testimony. 
But  how,  or  at  what  exact  date  this 
process  commenced,  under  whose 
leadership  or  auspices  it  was  carried 
on,  and  with  what  rapidity,  or 
through  what  precise  channels  tlie 
tide  flowed,  are  matters  of  more  difli- 
culty,  on  which,  from  tlic  want  of 
authentic  materials,  it  is  idle  to  dog- 
matise, however  unpleasant  it  may  be 
to  remain  in  doubt.  There  is  no 
want  of  ancient  narratives  of  these 
supposed  events ;  but  though  ancient 
as  to  us,  they  are  neither  so  near  the 
time  to  which  they  refer,  nor  so  clear 
Ji:ul  consistent  with  probability,  and 
^vith  each  other,  as  to  command  im- 
plicit deference. 

Dr.  Lappenberg,  leaning  perhaps  too 
readily  to  the  Grerman  theory  of 
mythes,  sees  little  in  the  history  and 
achievements  of  Hengist  and  Horsa 
which  can  be  considered  authentic. 
Mr.  Thorpe,  on  the  other  hand,  is  less 
sceptical,  and  while  directing  our 
notice  to  the  fact  that  the  northern 
tribes  occasionally  submitted  to  the 
command  of  double  leaders,  he  has 
adduced  in  evidence  the  ancient 
poetical  celebrity  of  Ilengist  as  a 
Jutish  hero.  The  episode  from 
Beowulf,  wliich  ho  has  inserted  and 
ablv  translated  in  a  note,  is  interest- 
ing  and  important  in  this  view.  But, 
a&r  all,  we  confess  that  our  mind 
remains  in  a  state  of  suspense.  We 
think  the  proof  sufficient  neither  to 
justify  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  the 
two  chiefs,  nor  to  authorise  us  in  con- 
signing them  to  non-entity ;  and  we 
hold  it  an  important  duty  in  histori- 
cal criticism  to  proportion  our  conclu- 
sions precisely  to  the  premises  from 
whidi  they  are  deduced.  Where 
there  is  good  evidence,  we  should  be- 
lieve; where  the  evidence  is  inco- 
herent or  impossible,  we  should  dis- 
believe. But  there  arc  conditions  of 
a  historical  question  where  we  can 
legitimately  arrive  at  no  opinion 
either  way,  and  where  we  must  be 
content  to  leave  the  fact  in  uncer- 
tainty, by  a  verdict  of  not  proven, 
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Tliere  is  no  historian,  we  think,  who 
mentions  Ilengist  or  lIoi*sa,  until  at 
an  interval  of  two  or  three  himdred 
years  after  their  supposed  era ;  and 
what  sort  of  inter\'al  had  thus 
elapsed?  A  period  of  pagan  ob- 
scurity, passed  by  the  invaders  in 
incessant  conflicts,  for  a  home  and 
habitation,  or  for  existence  itself, — a 
period  of  which  not  a  relic  even  of 
poetical  tradition  has  survived,  and 
in  which  the  means  of  recordin;(  events, 
or  of  calculating  time,  were  wholly 
different  from  our  modem  apparatus, 
and  are  too  little  known  to  let  us 
judge  of  their  sufficiency.  The  cele- 
brity of  Ilengist  in  i\\Q  old  Saxon 
epics,  but  in  which  he  is  never,  we 
think,  connected  with  the  invasion  of 
England,  api)ears  to  be  a  double-edged 
weapon,  and  may  even  account  for 
his  name  being  taken  as  a  convenient 
stock  to  bear  a  graft  of  later  romance. 
If  we  add  to  all  this  the  tendency  of 
the  age  to  fiction  and  exaggeration, 
the  marks  of  a  fabulous  character,  so 
forcibly  pointed  out  by  Lappenberg 
in  the  recurrence  of  certain  fixed 
numbers  or  periods  of  years,  chiefly  on 
an  octonary  system,  as  distinguished 
by  conspicuous  events,  the  divine 
genealogies  attributed  to  the  heroes, 
and  the  resemblance  in  incident  to 
similar  traditions  in  other  ages  or 
scenes,  we  shall  easily  see  the  un- 
steady footing  on  which  the  question 
stands,  and  be  obliged  to  o^\^l,  that, 
if  our  belief  must  be  renounced  in 
llomulus  and  Remus,  we  can  scarcely 
go  to  the  stake  for  Ilengist  and  Iloi'sa. 
It  is  remarkable,  that  while  the  Roman 
brothers  are  said  to  bear  one  and  the 
same  name  in  different  forms,  the 
appellations  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  lead- 
ers are  also  so  far  identical,  as  each 
signifying  the  wai'like  animal  which 
is  said  to  have  been  emblazoned  on 
the  Saxon  banner. 

It  should  be  satisfactory  to  our 
West-Britbjh  brethren,  that  Lapiwu- 
berg  sees  no  reason  to  distnist  the  ex- 
istence of  the  illustrious  Arthur,  but 
he  admits  too  readily  the  (luestionable 
discovery  of  his  grave. 

"The  contemporary  who  records  the 
victory  at  Bath  gained  by  his  countrymen 
in  the  first  year  of  his  life,  and  who  bears 
witness  of  its  conseqacnces  after  a  lapse 
of  forty-four  years,  Gildas,  snrnamed  the 
Wise,  considers  it  superfluous  to  mention 
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to  Europe,  and  to  mankind,  the 
name  of  Gregory  the  Great  deserves 
a  place  in  a  nobler  calendar  than  that 
in  which  the  saints  of  his  own  chnrch 
are  enrolled.  The  liberal  spirit  in 
which  the  mission  was  in  some  re- 
spects organized,  deserves  high  praise. 
"It  is  my  wish,"  writes  Gregory, 
"  that  you  sedulously  select  what  you 
may  think  most  acceptable  to  Al- 
mighty God,  be  it  in  the  Roman,  or 
in  the  Gallican,  or  in  any  other  church, 
and  introduce  into  the  church  of  the 
Angles  that  which  you  shall  have  so 
collected;  for  things  are  not  to  be 
loved  for  the  sake  of  places,  but  places 
for  the  sake  of  good  things."  The 
intervention  of  the  Pope  was  the  more 
meritorious  and  seasonable  from  the 
conduct  of  the  British  clergy,  in  leav- 
ing their  Saxon  conquerors  without 
an  attempt  to  convert  them.  Such,  a 
course  may  have  been  natural  and  ex- 
cusable, but  it  was  not  prompted  either 
by  Christian  love  or  by  enlightened 
policy ;  and  we  cannot  altogether  re- 
frain from  reading  in  the  subsequent 
massacre  of  the  monks  of  Bangor  by 
the  Pagan  sword  of  Ethelfrid,  the 
retribution  which  Augustine  had  de- 
nounced as  awaiting  the  Celtic  Church, 
for  not  preaching  to  the  Angles  the 
way  of  life. 

The  Irish  clergy,  usefiil  as  they 
afterwards  were,  had  not  then  advan- 
ced so  far  in  their  progress,  as  to  reach 


the  Anglican  border.  It  was  in  tho 
year  5^3  that  St.  Columba  passed 
over  from  Ireland  to  the  Northern 
Picts,  in  whose  conversion  he  was 
occupied  about  thirtv  vcars.  And  it 
was  in  597  that  Ethelbert  of  Kent 
was  baptized,  and  was  followed  soon 
after  to  the  font  by  ten  thousand  of 
his  subjecti4.  Whether  there  was  any 
connexion  between  these  simultaneous 
movements,  beyond  the  ripening  of 
events  for  so  desirable  a  result,  has 
not,  so  far  as  we  know,  been  traced 
by  any  inquirer. 

The  rapidity  with  which  Christia- 
nity was  then  accepted  implies  a 
remarkable  condition  of  the  public 
mind.  The  bigotry,  and  even  tho 
confiding  belief  of  the  old  religion^ 
must  in  a  great  measure  have  passed 
away,  and  a  certain  dissatisfactioii 
have  come  to  be  felt  with  its  creed 
and  its  consolations.  This  is  pecu- 
liarly visible  in  the  course  which  the 
conversion  took  in  Northumbrian 
where,  if  we  can  trust  the  traditionary 
accounts,  a  spirit  of  philosophical  in- 
quiry had  per\'aded  the  nobility,  and 
even  the  priesthood,  implying  a  high 
degree  of  intellectual  advancement^ 
and  an  earnest  sense  of  the  religious 
necessities  of  our  nature.  Let  us  take 
the  well-known  incidents  of  this  event 
as  they  are  given  in  the  poetry  of 
Wordsworth,  rather  than  in  any  prose 
narrative. 


PAULINUS. 

But  to  remote  Northumbria's  royal  hall, 
Where  thoughtful  Edwin,  tutor'd  in  the  school 
Of  sorrow,  still  maintains  a  Heathen  rule, 
Who  comes  with  functions  apostolical ! 
Mark  him,  of  shoulders  curved,  and  stature  tally 
Black  hair,  and  vivid  eye,  and  meagre  cheek. 
His  prominent  feature  like  an  eagle's  beak; 
A  man  whose  aspect  doth  at  once  appal 
And  strike  with  reverence.     The  monarch  leans 
Tow'rd  the  pure  truths  this  delegate  propounds; 
Repeatedly  his  own  deep  mind  he  sounds 
With  careful  hesitation, — then  convenes 
A  synod  of  his  counsellors : — give  ear. 
And  what  a  pensive  sage  doth  utter,  hear  ! 

PERSUASION. 

*'  Man's  life  is  like  a  sparrow,  mighty  king  ! 
That,  stealing  in  while  by  the  fire  you  sit 
Housed  with  rejoicing  friends,  is  seen  to  flit 
Safe  fVom  the  storm,  in  comfort  tarrying. 
Here  did  it  enter — there,  on  hasty  wing 
Flies  out,  and  passes  on  from  cold  to  cold ; 
But  whence  it  came  we  know  not,  nor  behold 
Whither  it  goesr    Even  such  that  transient  things 
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religion,  with  mntaal  charity  and  in- 
creasing usefulness.  But  the  desire 
for  external  unity,  so  attractive  in 
theory,  so  unattainable  in  practice, 
disturbed  this  pleasing  repose;  and, 
iu  the  struggle  that  ensued,  the  victory 
was  on  the  side  of  the  Romish  system, 
aided  perhaps  by  superior  learning 
and  experience,  and  perhaps  by  the 
great  advantage  which  dictatorial  in- 
tolerance often  possesses,  in  religious 
matters,  over  an  enlarged  liberality. 
On  weak  or  ill-instructed  minds,  the 
bold  assertion  of  an  exclusive  access 
to  salvation,  so  dogmatically  claimed 
by  bigots  of  all  churches,  will  gener- 
ally prevail  over  opposing  doctrines, 
which  invest  the  choice  of  a  sect  with 
a  less  hazardous  responsibility.  The 
scene  at  the  Synod  of  Whitby  reveals 
a  part  of  the  truth,  but  perhaps  a 
part  only ;  and  views  of  deeper  policy 
may  have  been  concealed  under  the 
somewhat  slender  pretext  which  led 
to  this  momentous  change. 

"  An  important  measure,  both  for  the 
benefit  of  the  church  and  the  closer  union 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  was  reserved  for 
King  Oswia.    The  Anglo-Saxons,  accord- 
ing as  they  had  been  conTerted  by  Au- 
gustine and  his  followers,  or  by  those  of 
Ckilumba,  were  attached  to  the  Roman 
Catholic,  or  to  the  British  Church.    The 
majority  of  the  ecclesiastics,  at  least  of 
the  more  distinguished,  belonged  to  the 
latter  ;  hence  arose  a  difiference  in  reli- 
gious views  and  worship,  not  only  in  the 
several  kingdoms,  but  in  the  several  pro- 
vinces, which  threatened  to  become  ex- 
tremely  dangerous    to    the    new  faith. 
We  see   this  religious  discussion  iutro- 
duced  through  marriages  even  among  tho 
royal  families,  and   that  Oswiu  himself 
celebrated  the  Easter  festival,  according 
to  the  Scottish  practice,  on  a  different 
day  from  that  observed  by  his  queen, 
Eanflocd,  a  daughter  of  the  King  of  Kent. 
£alhfVith  also,  the  son,  and  co-regent 
with  Oswiu,  was,  through  the  persuasion 
•f  his  friend  Cenwealh,  favourable  to  the 
Roman  church.     Differences  of  this  kind, 
though  affecting  externals  only,  greatly 
endangered  the  Christian  faith  among  a 
people  scarcely  weaned  from  the  worship 
of  their  forefathers,  and  acquainted  with 
Christianity  only  in  the  closest  connexion 
with  the  new  external  observances.    Col- 
man,  a  Scot,  the  third  bishop  of  Liudis- 
fsLTue,  after  the  death  of  Finan,  zealously 
strove  to  establish  the  principles  of  his 
•ect.    A  synod  was  called  at  Streones- 
healh,  (Whitby)  in  which,  under  the  pre- 
•idency  of  Oswiu,  the  most  distinguished 
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ecclesiastics  of  each  chnrch  defended 
their  respective  doctrines.  Among  the 
partisans  of  Rome  were  Agilbert,  bishop 
of  Wessex,  and  Wilfrith,  (Wilferth)  the 
future  celebrated  bishop  of  York.  The 
disputation  was  maintained  on  both 
sides  with  learning  and  acuteness,  and 
the  Scottish  clergy  might  have  succeeded 
in  settling  for  ever  a  strong  barrier  against 
the  Catholic  pretensions  of  the  Roman 
church,  if  the  king,  wavering  under  the 
weight  of  80  many  conflicting  arguments, 
liad  not  remarked,  that  the  Scots  appealed 
to  St.  Columba,  but  the  Catholics  to  the 
Apostle  Peter;  for  Wilfrith  had  not  for- 
gotten to  adduce,  in  support  of  the 
Roman  tenets,  that  Peter  was  the  rock  on 
which  the  Lord  had  founded  his  Church, 
and  that  to  him  were  committed  the 
keys  of  Heaven.  'Has  Columba  also 
received  such  power!'  demanded  the 
king.  Colman  could  not  answer  in  the 
a€Snnative.  'Do  you  both  agree,  that 
to  Peter  the  Lord  has  given  the  keys  of 
Heaven  r  Botli  affirmed  it.  'Then,' 
said  the  king, ' '  I  will  not  oppose  the 
Heavenly  porter,  but  to  my  utmost 
ability  will  follow  all  his  commands  and 
precepts,  lest,  when  I  come  to  the  gates 
of  Heaven,  there  be  no  one  to  open  to 
me,  should  he,  who  is  shown  to  have  the 
key  in  his  custody,  turn  his  back  upon 
me.'  Those  sitting  in  the  council,  as 
well  as  those  standing  around,  noble  and 
vulgar,  alike  anxious  for  their  eternal 
salvation,  approved  of  this  determination, 
and  were  thus,  in  the  usual  spirit  of 
large  assemblies,  and  without  further 
investigation  of  the  arguments  adduced, 
impelled  to  a  decision  by  the  excited 
feelings  of  the  moment.  The  Scots 
either  returned  to  their  friends,  or 
yielded  to  the  opinion  of  the  majority, 
and  thus,  by  the  learning  of  their  school, 
became  U8ei\il  to  the  Anglo-Saxons;  but, 
together  with  these  apparently  trivial 
externals,  the  great  latent  influence  was 
sacrificed,  which  their  church  would 
probably  have  acquired  in  opposition  to 
the  then  less  firmly  established  one  of 
Rome." 

The  arrival  of  Theodore,  an  able 
and  accomplished  Asiatic,  appointed 
to  the  primacy  by  the  Pope,  and  the 
co-operation  of  Wilfrith,  just  men- 
tioned, an  Anglo-Saxon  of  transcen- 
dant  talents  and  unconquerable  zeal, 
confirmed  throughout  England  tho 
ascendency  of  Romish  influence,  which 
had  thus  been  established  in  North- 
umbria,  and  which,  from  the  first,  had 
been  recognised  in  Kent. 

We  may  speculate,  with  Lappenberg, 
on  the  results  to  be  fjxpected  if  thw 
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from  Kent,  and  the  abbot  Benedict  for 
workmen  from  Gaul.  The  stone  basilica, 
erected  by  PauUnus,  at  York,  which  had 
fallen  into  a  disgraceful  state  of  dilapi- 
dation, was  restored  by  Wilfrith,  Uie 
roof  covered  with  lead,  the  windows 
filled  with  glass,  till  then  unknown 
among  his  countrymen.  At  Ripon,  he 
caused  a  new  basilica  of  polished 
stone  to  be  erected,  supported  by  pil- 
lars with  a  portico.  The  consecra- 
tion— at  whicli  the  Kings  Ecgfrith  and 
^fwine  were  present — was  concluded 
by  a  feasting  reminding  us  of  Pagan 
times,  which  lasted  during  tliree  days 
and  nights.  The  four  gospels,  written 
with  golden  letters  on  purple  vellum, 
adorned  with  paintings,  in  a  case  of  pure 
gold  set  with  precious  stones,  enables  us 
to  judge  both  of  the  wealth  and  munifi- 
cence of  the  patrons  of  Wilfrith. 

An  edifice  still  more  remarkable  was 
erected  by  the  bishop  at  Hexham,  which, 
it  is  said,  had  not  its  like  on  this  side  of 
the  Alps.  Benedict's  structure,  too,  at 
Wearmouih,  was  the  work  of  masters 
from  Gaul,  after  the  Roman  model.  Thus, 
we  perceive,  in  the  instance  of  the  most 
memorable  buildings  of  which  mention  is 
found  in  the  history  of  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
how  their  architecture  sprang  from  that 
of  ancient  Borne,  however  it  may  have 
been  modified  in  England,  to  suit  a  diffe- 
rence of  circumstances  and  climate. 

Tlic  details  we  possess  of  the  ex- 
ertions of  Benedict,  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  extract,  and  ^'enerally 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  Benedict 
Biacop,  are  esiKJcially  interesting,  and 
present  a  remarkable  view  of  the 
actual  importation  and  progress  of 
those  arts  of  civilization,  to  which 
the  Saxons  bnt  a  centmy  befon^  were 
utter  strangers.  He  was  the  builder, 
and  tirst  abbot  of  St.  Peters  monas- 
tery at  Weremouth:  —  *'A  man,''  as 
Bode  tells  us  in  his  Lives  of  the  Ab- 
bots of  that  localit}',  ''  of  a  venerable 
life,  (we  use  Dr.  Giles'  translation,) 
blessed  (benedictus)  both  in  grace 
and  in  name ;  having  the  mind  of  an 
adult  even  ft'ohi  his  childliood,  sur- 
passing Ills  age  by  his  manners,  and 
with  a  soul  addicted  to  no  false 
pleasures.  He  was  descended  from 
a  noble  lineage  of  the  Angles,  and 
by  corresponding  dignity  of  mind, 
worthy  to  b(;  exalted  into  the 
comi)any  of  the  angels.  Lastly,  he 
was  the  minister  of  King  Oswy, 
and  by  liis  gift  enjoyed  an  estate 
suitable  to  his  rank ;  but  at  the  age 


of  twenty-five  years  he  despised  a 
transitory  wealth,  that  he  miglit  ob- 
tabi  that  which  is  eternal"  He 
visited  Rome  live  tunes,  and  never 
returned  with  empty  hands.  After 
being  settled  at  Weremouth  in  the 
year  674,  Benedict  visited  Gaul,  and 
brought  with  him  masons  and  glass 
artificers,  to  build  his  church  in  the 
Koman  style.  He  then  made  his 
fourth  voyage  to  Rome,  (we  quote 
again  from  Bede,) 

^And  returned  loaded  with  m(»re 
abundant  spiritual  merchandise  than  be- 
fore. In  the  first  place,  he  brought  back 
a  large  quantity  of  books  of  aU  kinds ; 
secondly,  a  great  number  of  relics  of 
Christ's  Apostles  and  Martyrs,  all  likely 
to  bring  a  blessing  on  many  an  V>ng^iffh 
church;  thirdly,  he  introduced  the  lloman 
mode  of  chanting,  singing,  and  ministering 
in  the  church,  by  obtaining  permission 
from  Pope  Agatho  to  take  back  with  him 
John,  the  arch  chanter  of  the  church  of 
St.  Peter,  and  Abbot  of  the  Monastery  of 
St.  Martin,  to  teach  the  English." — 
Further, ''  he  brought  with  him  pictures 
of  sacred  representations  to  adorn  the 
church  of  St.  Peter,  which  he  had  bnilt ; 
namely,  a  likeness  of'  the  Virgin  Mary, 
and  of  the  twelve  Apostles,  with  which 
he  intended  to  adorn  the  central  nave^ 
on  boarding  placed  from  one  wall  to  the 
other;  also  some  figures  from  ecclesiastical 
history  for  the  south  wall,  and  others 
from  the  Revelation  of  St.  John  for  the 
north  wall ;  so  that  every  one  who  entered 
the  church,  even  if  they  could  not  read, 
wherecver  they  turned  their  eyes,  might 
have  before  them  the  amiable  countenance 
of  Christ  and  his  Saints,  though  it  were 
but  in  a  picture,  and  with  watchful 
minds  might  revolve  on  the  benefits  of  our 
Lord's  incarnation,  and  having  before 
their  eyes  the  perils  of  the  last  judgment^ 
might  examine  their  hearts  the  more 
strictly  on  that  account." 

Some  years  afterwards,  he  made 
his  fifth  voyage 

''  From  Britain  to  Rome,  and  returned 
(as  usual)  with  an  immense  number  of 
proper  ecclesiastical  relics.  There  were 
many  sacred  books  and  pictures  of  the 
saints,  as  numerous  as  before.  He  also 
brought  with  him  pictures  out  of  our 
Lord's  history,  which  he  hung  round  the 
Qiapel  of  Our  Lady  in  the  larger  monas- 
tery; and  others  to  adorn  St.  Paul's 
church  and  monastery,  ably  describing 
tlic  connexion  of  thJe  Old  and  New 
Testament ;  as,  for  instance,  Isaac 
bearing  the  wood  for  his  own  sacrifice, 
and  Christ  carrying  the  cross  on  which 
he  was  about  to  su^r,  were  placed  side 
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of  a  drele  of  bair  in  imitation  of  the 
crown  of  thorns,  while  the  Scots  sbftTed 
the  entire  front,  learing  the  hair  onlj  on 
the  hinder  part  of  the  head.  Here  he 
nearly  shared  the  fate  of  his  unfortunate 
ftiend^  the  archbishop,  in  the  persecution 
taised  against  him  by  the  Queen  Bald- 
hild,  the  widow  of  Cloris  the  Second,  and 
the  mayor  of  the  palace,  Ebruin;  but  the 
comely  young  stranger,  through  the  ex- 
traordinary compassion  of  his  persecutors, 
was  saved  horn  the  death  of  a  martyr. 
He  now  hastened  back  to  his  country, 
where  he  was  honourably  reeeired  by 
King  Ealhfrith,  consecrated  abbot  of  the 
monastery  of  Ripon,  and  regarded  as  a 
prophet  by  high  and  low.  After  the 
disputation  with  Bishop  Colmaa  at 
Whitby,  Oswiu  and  his  son,  with  their 
witan,  chose  the  abbot  Wilfrith  for  Bishop 
of  Yoric,  who  passed  oyer  to  Paris  to  be 
consecrated  by  Agilbreht.  On  his  return  to 
Northumbria,he  was  driven  by  a  storm  on 
the  coast  among  the  Pagan  south  Saxons, 
who  proceeded  vigorously  to  exercise 
the  right  of  wreck  on  the  strangers.  The 
chief  priest  of  the  idolaters  stood  on  an 
eminence  for  the  purpose  of  depriving 
them  of  power  by  his  maledictions  and 
magic,  when  one  of  their  number,  with 
David's  courage  and  success,  hurled  a 
stone  at  him,  from  a  sling,  which  stmck 
him  to  the  brain.  At  the  fall  of  their 
priest,  the  fury  of  the  people  was  excited 
against  the  little  band,  who  succeeded, 
however,  after  a  conflict,  four  times  re- 
newed, iu  re-embarking  with  the  return 
of  the  tide,  and  reached  Sandwich  in 
safety." 

Wilfrith  in  his  absence  had  been  de- 
prived of  the  See  of  York,  and  on  his 
return  retired  with  real  or  affected 
submission  to  his  cloister  at  Ripon; 
but  the  see  was  restored  to  him  by 
the  influence  of  Theodore.  Various 
events  hastened  an  outbreak  of  dis- 
sensions among  the  higher  clergy,  and 
of  the  jealousy  of  the  secular  towards 
the  ecclesiastical  power. 

In  order  partly  to  curtail  the  di- 
mensions of  Wilfrith's  power,  the  See 
of  York  was  divided  into  two  dioceses ; 
and  the  influence  and  remonstrances 
of  the  bishop  were  unavailing  to  avert 
tlie  blow.  He  set  out,  therefore,  on  a 
journey  to  Rome,  to  appeal  to  the 
Papal  authority ;  but' he  had  enemies 
abroad  as  well  as  at  home,  and  was 
only  saved  from  their  hostility  by  a 
storm,  which  drove  his  vessel  to  the 
coast  of  Friesland,  and  secured  for 
him  the  honour  of  being  the  first  of 
the  numerous  English  missionaries 


who  bore  the  tidings  of  the  Gospel  to 
the  continental  Pagans  of  the  North.  .'■ 

Resnmin|^  his  journey,  after  a  year, 
he  laid  his  complaints  before  thQ 
Roman  See,  and  was  hero  also  tJie 
first  in  a  less  honourable  path, — ne- 
previous  appeal  to  the  Pai>al  protec- 
tion having  ever  been  attempted  by' 
Anglo-Saxon  churchmen.  The  thun- 
ders of  the  Vatican  sounded,  as  yet, 
but  faintly  in  British  ears  ;  and  Wil- 
frith, on  his  return,  was  consigned  to 
a  prison,  instead  of  obtaining  that  re- 
storation of  his  honours  wMch  Pope 
A^ho  had  ventured  to  decree. 

IMven  from  NorUmmbria  a  home- 
less exile,  Wilfrith  fied  to  the  shorea 
of  Sussex,  the  scene  of  his  former  peril 
and  preservation,  and,  ronewing  his 
efforts  against  the  romains  of  Pagan 
barbarism  still  lingering  in  that  quar-* 
ter,  he  taught  the  natives  the  loro  of 
a  better  life,  both  In  worldly  and  in 
spiritual  things,  and  established  a 
bishopric,  to  the  charge  of  which  he 
was  himself  elevated. 

Again  reconciled  to  Theodore,  he. 
was  appointed  to  the  See  of  Litchfield, 
the  fourth  that  had  fallen  to  him,  and 
he  afterwuxis  had  the  glory  of  declin- 
ing an  offer  of  the  archiepiscopate  of 
Canterbury.     After   recovering   the 
bishopric  of  York,  he  once  moro  lost, 
it  by  becoming  involved  in  new  dis-. 
putcs  and  contests  for  the  superiority, 
of  the  Romish  discipline,  and,  in  his 
seventieth  year,  carried  another  ap- 
peal to  the  Papal  Chair,  which,  on 
this  occasion,  had  the  satisfaction  of 
finding  that  both  WDfrith  and  his  ene- 
mies pleaded  to  its  jurisdiction.    Wil- 
frith was  exculpated  by  the  Pope,  but 
could  onlpr  obtain  from  the  Anglo-. 
Saxon  Pnnce  of  Northumbria  the  Sec 
of  Hexham  and  the   monastery  of. 
Ripon.    "  After  a  few  years  passed  in. 
almsgiving  and  the  improvement  of 
chureh  discipline,  Wilfrith  died  in  hia 
seventy-sixth  year,  a  man  whose  for- 
times  and  activity  in  the  European  re- 
lations of  Endand  were  long  without 
a  parallel."    He  completed  what  Au- 
^tino  began,  and  united  the  English 
Chureh  to  that  of  Rome  in  matters  of 
discipline.    Even  his  infiuence,  how- 
ever, could  not  destroy  the  indepen- 
dence of  his  countrymen,  who,  as  Lap- 
penberg  observes,  "even  after  they 
were  no  longer  Anti-Catholic,  conti- 
nued always  Anti-Papistical." 
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The  two  achievements  which  occnr 
as  episodes  in  this  singular  biography, 
the  commencement  of  a  Christian 
mission  in  Germany,  and  the  conver- 
sion of  the  last  remnants  of  Paganism 
in  England,  would  have  been  enough 
to  immortalise  their  author,  inde- 
pendently of  his  mfluence  on  the  out- 
ward discipline  of  the  Church. 

To  the  chequered  and  restless  career 
of  WilMth,  thus  divided  between 
clerical  ambition,  and  Christian  use- 
fulness, a  striking  contrast  is  pre- 
sented in  the  peac^ftd  life  of  cme  who 
is  the  honour  of  Saxon  England,  and 
the  brightest,  or  the  only  bright  name 
in  European  literature  during  the 
centuries  that  intervened  between 
Theodoric  and  Charlemagne. 

*^  But  no  one  imparts  to  the  age  of  the 

*  Wisest  King'  greater  brilliancy  than  the 
man  just  named,  whom  the  epithet  of 

*  The  Venerable'  adorns,  whose  know- 
ledge was  profound  and  almost  universal. 
Bom  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wearmonth, 
he  enjoyed  in  that  abbey  the  instructions 
of  Benedict,  its  first  abbot,  of  whom  we 
have  already  had  occasion  to  make  hon- 
ourable mention,  as  well  as  those  of  his 
successor,  Ceolfritb,  equally  distinguished 
for  his  zeal  in  the  promotion  of  learning. 
In  the  neighbouring  cloister  of  Jarrow, 
Beda  passed  his  life  in  exercises  of  piety 
and  in  varied  study ;  and  gave  life  and 
form  to  almost  all  the  knowledge  which 
the  age  could  offer  him.  If,  on  a  consi- 
deration of  his  works,  it  must  appear  ma- 
nifest that  that  age  possessed  more  means 
of  knowledge,  both  in  manuscripts  and 
learned  ecclesiastics,  than  we  are  wont  to 
ascribe  to  it ;  and  eyen  if  we  must  recog- 
nise in  Beda  the  high  culture  of  the 
Koman  church,  rather  than  Anglo-Saxon 
nationality,  yet  the  acknowledgment 
which  his  merits  found  in  Rome  during 
his  life,  and  shortly  after  his  death,  where- 
ever  learning  could  penetrate,  proves  that 
in  him  we  justly  venerate  a  wonder  of 
the  time.  His  numerous  theological  writ- 
ings, his  illustrations  of  the  books  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  have  through- 
out many  ages,  until  the  total  reyolution 
in  that  branch  of  learning,  found  readers 
and  transcribers  in  every  cloister  of 
Europe.  His  knowledge  of  Greek,  of 
medichie,  of  astronomy,  of  prosody,  he 
made  subservient  to  the  instruction  of  his 
contemporaries  ;  his  work  ^  De  sex  hujus 
eeculi  sctatibus,"  though  less  used  than 
it  deserves  to  be,  is  the  basis  of  most  of 
the  universal  chronicles  of  the  middle  age. 


But  his  greatest  merit,  which  will  pre- 
serve his  name  through  all  future  gener- 
ations, consists  in  his  historic  works,  as 
far  as  they  concern  his  own  native  land. 
If  a  second  man  like  himself  had  arisen 
in  his  days,  who  with  the  same  dear, 
circumspect  glance,  the  same  honest  and 
pious  purpose,  had  recorded  the  secular 
transactions  of  his  forefathers,  as  Beda 
has  transmitted  to  us  those  chiefly  of  the 
church,  then  would  the  history  of  England 
have  been  to  posterity  almost  like  revel- 
ation for  Grermanic  antiquity." 

It  seems  like  a  miracle  to  witness 
within  a  century  of  their  country's  con- 
version, two  native  names  so  remark- 
able as  these.  Under  the  influence 
thus  exerted,  which  in  the  one  man 
was  purely  good,  and  in  the  other  had 
more  good  in  it  than  evil,  an  active 
spirit  of  religion  was  necessarily  in- 
troduced, and  the  national  character 
underwent  a  mighty  change.  The 
condition  of  public  feeling  at  thi& 
period  is  strongly  illustrated  in  the 
condudtog  chapter  of  Bede's  History. 

^  Such  being  the  peaceable  and  calm 
disposition  of  the  times,  many  of  the 
Northumbrians,  as  well  of  the  nobility 
as  private  persons,  laying  aside  their 
weapons,  rather  incline  to  dedicate  both 
themselves  and  their  children  to  the 
tonsure  and  monastic  vows,  than  to 
study  martial  discipline.  What  will  be 
the  end  hereof,  the  next  age  vrill  show. 
This  is,  for  the  present,  the  state  of  all 
Britain  ;  in  the  year,  since  the  coming 
of  the  English  into  Britain  about  285, 
but  in  the  731st  year  of  the  incarnation 
of  our  Lord,  in  whose  reign  may  the 
earth  ever  rejoice  ;  may  Britain  exult 
in  the  profession  of  his  faith ;  and  may 
many  islands  be  glad,  and  sing  praises 
in  honour  of  his  holiness  !" 

What  will  be  the  end  hereof  the  next 
age  iM  show!  These  are  ominoua 
words,  of  which  we  are  soon  to  find 
the  ftdfilment  in  many  grievous  re- 
volutions and  disasters.  And  yet 
amid  all  these  it  is  impossible  to  de- 
predate the  Value  and  operation  of  the 
pcaoefid  interval  that  preceded  them, 
or  to  deny  tiiat,  though  other  things 
might  fall  or  fade  away  for  a  time,  the 
great  work  of  the  diffusion  of  Chris- 
tian dvilisation  was  destined  ever  to 
make  more  rapid  progress,  even  by 
the  help  of  those  very  events  which 
seemed  to  threaten  its  extinction. 
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eric's  DIBGE. 

Shon'st  thou  but  to  paas  awaj. 
Chieftain,  in  thy  bright  noon-day? 

(All  who  knew  thee,  love  tiiee  I) 
Who  to  Eric  would  not  yield? 
Bed  hand  in  the  battle  field, 
Kinsman's  idol.  Beauty's  shiddt 

Flowers  we  strew  above  theel 

Eagie-like,  in  Glory's  sky, 
Soar'd  thy  dauntless  spirit  high ; 

(All  who  knew  tiiee,  love  thee !) 
Scion  of  a  matchless  jace, 
Strong  in  form,  and  fiur  of  face, 
Pirst  in  field,'  and  first  in  chase, 

Flowers  we  strew  abo^e  thee! 

Three  to  one  Argyle  came  on. 
Yet  thy  glance  defiance  shone ; 

(All  who  knew  thee,  love  i^ee  I) 
Fear  thine  Islesmen  never  knew; 
We  were  firm,  tho'  we  were  few ; 
And  in  front  thy  banner  flew : — 

Flowers  we  strew  above  thee  1 

What  mere  men  could  do  was  done ; 
Two  at  least  we  slew  for  one ; 

(All  who  knew  thee,  love  thee  I) 
But,  ah  fatal  was  our  gain ! 
For,  amid  the  foremost  slain, 
Lay'st  thou,  whom  we  mourn  ia  ti^: 

Flowers  we  strew  above  thee ! 

Mourn ! — nor  own  one  tearless  eye, 
Barra,  Harris,  Uist,  and  Skye ! 

(All  who  knew  thee,  love  thee  I) 
Eric  I  low  thou  liest  the  while, 
Shadowed  by  lona's  pile ; 
May  no  step  thy  stone  defile : — 

Flowers  we  strew  above  thee ! 


THE  6TOBMT  BEA  ! 

Ebx  the  tifflii^  bat  was  flitting, 
In  the  Bonset,  at  h^  knitting, 
Sang  a  loady  maiden,  sitting 

Underneath  her  threshold  tree  ; 
And,  as  dayHght  died  before  us. 
And  Ae  vesper  star  i^one  o'er  us, 
FStfiil  roee  her  tender  chorus  — 

"Jamie's  on  tiie  stormy  sea! " 

Warmly  shone  that  sunset  glowing ; 
Sweetly  breathed  the  young  flowers 

blowing; 
Earth,  with  beauty  overflowing, 

Seem'd  the  home  of  love  to  be, 
As  those  angel  tones  ascending, 
With  the  scene  and  season  blending^ 
Ever  had  the  same  low  ending — 

"  Jamie's  on  the  stormy  sea !" 

Curfew  bells  remotely  ringing, 
Mingled  with  that  sweet  voice  singing; 
And  the  last  red  rays  seem'd  dinging^ 

Lingeringly  to  tower  and  tree : 
Nearer  as  I  came,  and  nearer. 
Finer  rose  the  notes,  and  clearer ; 
Oh !  'twas  heaven  itself  to  hear  her — 

'^  Jamie's  on  the  stormy  sea ! " 

"  Blow,  ye  west  winds !  blandly  hover 
O'er  the  baik  that  bears  my  lover ; 
Gently  blow,  and  bear  him  over 

To  Ms  own  dear  home  and  me ; 
For,  when  night  winds  bend  the  willow,. 
Sleep  forsakes  my  lonely  pillow. 
Thinking  of  the  foaming  billow  — 

"  Jamie's  on  the  stormy  sea ! " 

How  could  I  but  list,  but  linger. 
To  the  song,  and  near  the  singer. 
Sweetly  wooing  heaven  to  bring  her 

Jamie  from  the  stormy  sea : 
And,  while  yet  her  lips  did  name  me. 
Forth  I  sprang — my  heart  o'ercame 

me  — 
"  Grieve  no  more,  sweet,  I  am  Jamie, 

Home  returned,  to  love  and  thee  l" 
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REFLECTION'S  SUGGESTED  BY  THE  CAREER  OP  THE  LATE  PREMIER. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  said  amply  confirmed  (to  say  nothing  of 

of  late  against  what  are  termed  "  per-  native  te^tunouies)  by  the  estimates 

sonalities" — a  term  which,  I  suppose,  which  foreign    writci-s  of  that  time 

implies  remarks  or  reflections  on  the  draw   of  the    national  character  of 

personal  conduct  of  an  individual.    If  England.     The  intriguing  and  pro- 

A  state^Biman  is  hard  pressed  on  some  fiigatc  character  of  many  of  the  public 

unpleasant  point,  he  escapes  by  say-  men  under  Charles  U.  had,  no  doubt, 

ing,  that  it  is  only  a  "  personality,"  a  similarly  evil  influence  on  the  popa- 

and  that  to  "  bandy  personalities  "  is  lar  mind ;  and  generally,  all  insincerity 

a  thing  from  which  he  is  precluded  by  in  high  places  must  be  looked  on  as  a 

his  dignity.    If  a  discussion  in  Par-  bane  to  the  country.     Most  widely 

liament  turn  much  upon  these  per-  should  we  err,  if,  in  estimating  the 

sonalities,  they  are  treated  by  those  career  of  these  statesmen,  we  looked 

who  may  find  them  distastefiil,  as  a  only  to  the  outward  character  of  their 

totally  irrelevant  matter,  interrupting  measures,  in  a  commercial,  economi- 

tlie  ti*ue  business  of  the  House ;  and  if  cal,  or  ])olitical  point  of  view.    How- 

they  are  noticed,  it  is  done  as  if  it  was  ever  beneficial  many  of  their  mea- 

a   pure    ir^tiyf,   &  gratuitous   piece  sures  may  have  been  in  these  respects, 

of  condescension  on  the  part  of  the  if  their  own  character  was  not  sincere 

l)erson    replying  to  the  attack.     It  and  honest,  if  these  measures  were 

seems  to  be  laid  down  as  a  sort  of  brought  about  not  by  fair  and  open 

axiom  by  many,  that  political  ques-  means,  but  by  artful  and  underhand 

tions  should  be  discussed  solely  on  intrigues,    by  false    professions,  by 

tlielr  own  merits,  abstaining  fix)m  all  duplicity,  and  insincerity,  by  venality, 

remarks  on  personal  character,  more  whether  of  the  open  bribe,  or  the 

especially  in   Parliament,   where  all  insidious    government  influence,  we 

such  reflections  are  condemned  as  pure  pass  a  verdict  of  censure  on  their 

waste  of  the  time  of  the  House.  career,  we  reject  them  from  the  rank 

Tliat  political  questions  should  be  of  the  tnie  patriots,  the  sacred  band, 

discusse(l  on  their  own  merits,  and  who    have    earned   renown    as  the 

that  those  merits  are  in  no  way  af-  pure  benefactora   of  their    coimtry, 

fectcd  by  the  character  of  any  indi-  — "  Quique  sui  memores  alios  fecen% 

vidual  whatever,  is  perfectly  true ;  but  merendo." 

if  it  be  meant  to  be  inferred  that  the  If  we  looked  only  at  the  commercial 
personal  character  of  public  men  is  or  practical  consequences  of  his  mea- 
therefore  a  matter  of  no  importance,  sufes,  the  career  of  Walpole  might  be 
a  subject  which  is  to  be  veiled  in  a  esteemed  glorious — for  I  believe  it  is 
sacred  silence,  and  never  to  be  ex-  generally  considered  that  his  measm^s 
amined  or  discussed,  such  a  sentiment  were  sagacious  and  successful.  But 
is  eminently  flimsy  and  false,  one  the  venal  character  of  his  administra- 
which  could  only  find  general  accep-  tion  is  a  blot  that  no  one  may  remove, 
tance  in  a  poor-minded  age,  to  which  and  this  stain  on  his  personal  charac- 
material  interests  were  of  greater  ter  neutralises  (as  far  as  he  is  con- 
value  than  the  far  higher  ones  of  cemed)  all  the  effect  of  his  measures, 
national  character.  For  that  the  Posterity,  accordingly,  has  done  him 
national  character  is  greatly  affected  justice,  and  has  assigned  him  his  fit- 
by  the  personal  character  of  its  lead-  ting  rank  —  he  takes  his  place  among 
ing  public  men,  is  a  truth  that  will  the  skilful  statesmen,  not  among  the 
scarcely  be  called  in  question.  The  great  patriots.  Who  will  be  able  to 
venality  and  corruption  which  more  alter  this  decision?  Wlio  shall  have 
(Nspecially  disgraced  the  ministry  of  influence  to  induce  the  world  to  raise 
Walpole,  and  infected,  in  a  greater  or  him  to  the  higher  rank, — to  make  us 
less  degree,  that  of  his  successors,  couple  the  name  of  Walpole  with 
may  reasonably  be  expected  to  have  those  of  Aristides,  Phocion,  and  De- 
exercised  a  widely  debasing  influence  mosthenes  ? 
on  the  nation  at  large,  an  expectation  Since,  then,  this  personal  character 
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important  of  their  ftmcticms ;  for  the 
pnlAie  character  of  statesmen  is  at 
least  as  unportant  a  consideration  as 
that  (^  the  measures  thej  propose; 
freqaentlyof  mnch  greater  nnportance. 
And  in  what  place  can  snch  opinions 
be  more  fitly  expressed,  or  with 
greater  weight  and  propriety,  than 
within  the  walls  of  Fartiament;  of 
that  assembly,  whose  doty  it  is  to 
^eMberate  on  all  maliters  concerning 
Hie  national  wel£u*e  ? 

"Well,  then,'*  perhaps  says  our 
Parliamentary  master  of  the  cere- 
monies, "  let  ns  grant  even  this  pmnt ; 
stUl  I  most  insist  on  their  expressing 
snch  opinions  hi  conrteoos  and  gentle- 
manly language." 

We  should  be  much  obliged  te  our 
preceptor,  if  he  would  in^Mm  us  of  the 
precise  mode  in  which  this  is  to  be 
done.  We  suppose  he  win  grant  that 
if  such  opinions  are  to  be  expressed 
at  an,  the  thing  chiefly  desirable  is, 
that  the  expression  of  the  opinions  be 
true;  that  the  language  employed 
convey  an  accurate  and  well-Jeflned 
idea  of  the  real  senthnents  enter- 
tained by  the  speaker. 

Now,  if  the  deliberate  opinion  which 
the  speaker  wishes  to  convey  to  the 
assembly  be,  that  a  public  man  is 
insincere,  underhand,  and  artfid,  one 
whose  convictions  have  no  genuine 
strength,  one  whose  professions  can- 
not be  trusted,  we  would  fain  be 
informed  how  these  ideas  can  be 
accurately,  tmthfiilly,  and  unmistake- 
ably  conveyed,  in  gentlemanly,  cour- 
teous, and  pleasing  Isvnguage.  Our 
tutor  must  give  us  a  list  of  expres- 
sions, by  which  this  can  be  eflfected, 
before  he  blame  us  fbr  not  making 
use  of  them.  But  even  suppose  that 
his  ingenious  inteUect  should  enable 
him  to  accompBsh  this,  we  would 
stin  desire  to  be  informed  what  would 
be  the  use  of  it,  and  why,  if  we  wish 
to  express  our  opinion  of  a  person's 
insincerity,  the  discourteous  word  of 
*' insincere,"  which  is  now  in  use, 
should  not  be  as  good  as  the  most 
gentlemanly  and  elegant  detour  that 
could  be  invented  even  by  Mr.  Her- 
bert's ingenuity. 

Or  take  the  very  word  of  "  Jimw- 
^ary^^  which  forms  the  bone  of  con- 
tention. The  Janissaries  were  a 
body  who  acted  under  orders  of  their 
€hi^  without  perhaps  troubling  them- 
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selves  flinch  abont  the  abstract  merits 
of  the  case.  If  bidden  by  their 
-Crenend  to  do  a  tMng,  they  did  it ;  if 
bidden  to  abstain,  they  abstained. 
Such  conduct  Is  not  altogether  un- 
known among  the  poUticians  of  Eng- 
land. If,  tl»n,  the  word  Janissaiy 
convey  an  accurate  idea,  weU  applh»- 
ble  to  certam  individuals,  why  should 
its  use  be  so  atrocious?  Reany,  we 
are  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  the  storm 
of  indignation  excited  in  the  late 
Grovemment  by  the  simple  word, 
Janissary.  We  have  heard  of  a  fish- 
woman  who  patiently  endured  an  the 
opprobrious  epithets  heaped  en  her 
hy  one  of  her  Ifenows,  till  this  latter 
happened  to  apply  to  her  the  term  of 
"individual."  What  the  term  of 
"  individual"  was  to  the  fish-woman, 
the  term  of  "  Janissary"  seems  to  have 
been  to  certain  members  of  the  late  Peel 
cabinet.  We  wiU,  however,  grant  that 
its  application  was  somewhat  unjust^ 
thou^  quite  in  a  Afferent  way  from 
what  those  parties  suppose.  lieavkig 
it  to  them  to  defend  themselves,  we 
must  take  up  the  part  of  the  Janis- 
saries, whose  feelings  seem  to  have 
been  totaUy  disregaraed  in  the  whole 
matter.  Let  us  remember  that  they 
no  longer  exist ;  viethns  of  a  melan- 
choly end,  they  are  incapable  of 
speaking  for  themselves;  be  it  then 
allowed  to  us  to  see  that  fair  play  is 
done  them.  Is  it  just,  we  ask,  that  thefr 
name  should  be  so  scomfuUy  rejected 
as  the  ne  pha  tdtra  of  reproaches  by 
English  statesmen?  What  great 
guilt  are  they  charged  with,  that  it 
should  be  thus  opprobrious?  Not, 
surely,  that  they  were  paid:  I  have 
some  doubts  even  whether  such  was 
the  case;  but,  granted  that  they 
were,  so  are  our  soldiers,  so  are  our 
officials.  Whatever  were  their  errors, 
they  were  bold  and  brave,  true  and 
consistent  to  their  Mussulman  prin- 
ciples. They  were  not  basely  sub- 
servient to  government  influence; 
their  feult  lay  rather  the  other  way. 
It  was  not  that  they  truckled  to  the 
Prime  Vizier,  but  that  they  did  not 
sufficiently  respect  their  Sultan. 
Their  misconduct  has  been  expiated 
by  their  death.  Peace  be  with  their 
ashes  I  Let  us  not  add  insult  to 
injury.  It  is  not  for  Peel  and  Ms 
foUowers  to  spurn  at  and  dishonour 
theur  name.    Considering  the  recent 
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support,  I  consider  fallacious,  and 
some  of  those  fallacies  I  have  endea- 
voured to  expose;  but  I  know  per- 
fectly well,  that  people  may  form  a 
correct  practical  judgment,  though 
unable  to  explain,  philosophically,  the 
true  principles  on  which  that  judg- 
ment is  really  based.  No  earnest  free- 
trader, who  advocates  his  cause  from 
■a  sense  of  its  truth,  could  wish  such 
fallacies  to  remain  without  exposure. 
If  their  view  is  true,  it  cannot  but 
gain  instead  of  lose,  by  being  removed 
from  the  treacherous  support  of  un- 
sound principles. 

But  I  feel  quite  sure  that  I  entertain 
BO  prejudice  against  any  man,  merely 
on  account  of  his  being  a  free-trader. 
I  dislike  all  whose  suspicious  conver- 
sion prevents  full  confidence  in  the 
sincerity  of  their  motives.  I  feel  no 
sjTnpathy  with  those  who,  with  the 
ignoble  violence  of  petty  minds,  preach 
up  a  war  against  the  aristocracy,  im- 
pugn all  motives  but  their  own,  and 
seem  to  anticipate  with  triumph  the 
down  All  of  those  above  them,  and 
their  own  seizure  on  rank  and  power 
in  their  turn.*  But  then,  it  is  not 
here  the  free  trade  that  I  dislike,  but, 
in  the  one  case,  the  insincerity;  in 
the  other,  the  bigotry  and  narrow- 
mindedness.  But  with  a  reasonable 
and  liberal-minded  free-trader,  such 
as  many  of  the  Whig  party  doubtless 
are,  who  is  willing  to  do  justice  to 
other  motives  than  his  own,  and  is 
actuated  by  a  sincere  and  eaniest  be- 
lief in  the  truth  of  his  principles,  I  feel 
perfectly  sure  that  no  animosity  vitiates 
my  feelings  towards  him,  and  that  I 
could  be  as  good  friends  with  him  as 
with  any  person  whatever.  I  believe, 
indeed,  that  there  are  few  people  in 
England  less  under  the  influence  of 
party  or  political  prejudice  than  my- 
self, nor  less  unfitted,  so  far  as  their 
absence  is  concerned,  for  forming  an 
impartial  estimate  of  a  public  man's 
character.    I  foel,  therefore,  no  appre- 
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hension,  in  the  present  case,  of  being 
influenced,  even  unconsciously,  by  un* 
worthy  motives,  but  simply  by  the 
desire  of  expressing  my  opinion  on 
conduct  which  appears  to  me  to  call 
for  grave  and  decided  censure.  My 
judgment  is  not  based  on  any  isolated 
or  doubtful  expression,  nor  on  minute 
and  recondite  circumstances  :  it  Ls 
the  simple  reading  of  those  plain  and 
unmistakeable  characters  which  more 
conspicuously  mark  Sir  Robert  Peers 
career,  which  are  known  and  admitted 
by  all,  and  which  lie  within  the  com* 
prehension  of  all. 

For  my  own  part,  I  knew  next  to 
nothing  of  his  former  political  conduct, 
till  the  discussion  caused  by  recent 
circumstances ;  a  vague  knowledge  of 
some  change  in  his  opinion  on  the 
Catholic  Question^  was  nearly  the 
whole  information  I  possessed  of  the 
career  of  a  man  respecting  whom, 
feeling  no  great  admiration  of  his 
character,  I  never  took  any  lively  in- 
terest. Nor  can  I  say,  that  at  present 
I  have  any  thing  but  the  most  ele- 
mentary knowledge  of  the  circum- 
stances of  his  political  life.  I  know 
no  more  than  those  leading  events 
which  form  the  salient  points  in  hL<« 
career,  which,  however,  it  seems  to 
me,  are  quite  sufficient  for  a  just  con- 
clusion,— a  conclusion  which,  perhai>s, 
is  the  less  likely  to  err,  as  founded  on 
simpler  premises,  and  freer  from  all 
subtle  minutias. 

I  take  then  the  facts  which,  as  far 
as  I  can  leani,  are  admitted  by  all, — 
himself  among  the  rest.  If  there  bo 
any  error  in  my  statement  of  them,  it 
certainly  does  not  arise  from  design. 

After  having  been  for  some  time  in 
the  government  ^ith  Canning,  ho 
refused  to  hold  office  under  him,  and 
went  into  opposition,  from  a  strong 
and  decided  feeling  (as  was  professed 
by  himself )  against  the  Catholic  claims 
which  that  statesman  advocated. 

Amid  the  ranks  of  this  opposition, 


*  Even  in  the  House  there  are  some  free-traders  by  no  means  irreproachable  on 
this  head,  gentlemen  whose  speeches  are  profuse  in  inTectives  against  the  whole  body 
of  the  landlords,  and  who,  when  freed  from  Parliamentary  restraint,  denounce  them 
as  robbers,  and  openly  express  "  their  desire  of  levelling  the  aristocracy  to  the  dust." 
However  sincere  these  patriots  may  be,  this  ungenerous  tone  does  not  betoken  that 
large  and  comprehensive  mind  which  we  look  for  in  a  Member  of  Parliament ;  and 
it  is  the  fortuuate  possessors  of  minds  like  these,  who,  in  our  days,  pleasantly  style 
themselves  Liberals  !  Lucut  a  non  lucendo.  Where  will  this  abuse  of  language* 
stop  1  An  American  slave-breeder  will  be  the  next  claimant  of  the  name,  when 
these  Parliamentary  Thersitse  set  themselves  up  as  Liberals  I 
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mach  further  than  they  themselyes 
had  done. 

Such  is  a  simple  outline  of  the  facts, 
— facts  of  no  dubious  or  recondite 
nature,  but  notorious,  and  not,  I  ap- 
prehend, capable  of  denial. 

It  is  from  these  facts  that  my 
opmion  is  formed,  that  Sir  R.  PeeUs 
career  is  desening  of  the  OTavest 
censnre:  it  is  from  these  that  I  draw 
the  conclusion,  by  some  so  much 
deprecated,  and  venture  to  pronounce, 
without  feeling  much  risk  of  error, 
that  Sir  R.  Peel,  in  his  pnblic  conduct, 
is  insincere,  a  man  unworthy  of  all 
trust  and  confidence.  A  most  unwar- 
rantable attack,  exclaim  his  partisans; 
an  imputation  tliat  can  only  be  the 
result  of  the  venomous  malignancy  of 
a  political  opponent  I  Who  dse  would 
dare  to  brand  such  a  man  Yfiih  the 
odious  crime  of  insincerity,  to  assert 
that  he  is  not  worthy  of  being  trusted 
— to  impute  to  a  statesman  of  such 
pure  and  exalted  virtue  the  detestable 
guilt  of  political  hypocrisy ! 

How  far  the  simple  ideas  of  right 
and  >vrong  may  be  altered  by  a  tenure 
of  office,  or  by  long  acquaintance  with 
political  affairs,  we  are  fortunat<3ly 
Ignorant ;  but  unless  they  undergo 
some  improvement,  or  at  least  some 
modification,  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
account  for  all  the  indignation  mani- 
fested at  those  charges  by  the  principal 
members  of  the  late  ministry,  and  by 
other  leading  political  luminaries,  and 
are  tempted  to  inquire  whence  arise 
such  great  angers  in  these  celestial 
minds  ?  To  our  unsophisticated  in- 
tellect it  seems,  that  to  say  that  Sir 
R.  Peel  is  insincere,  is  only  saying, 
in  a  concise  and  general  way,  what  is 
conveyed  in  the  simple  statement  of 
the  above  facts,  with  somewhat  more 
of  detail.  AVhat  better  exposition  of 
the  word  insincerity  could  we  give  to 
a  person  desirous  of  receiving  it  than 
the  plain  recital  of  Sir  K.  Peel's  con- 
duct, as  given  above  ?  That  conduct 
is  little  el^o  than  the  very  definition 
of  the  word.  Is  not  a  man  said  to 
be  insincere  when,  either  by  words  or 
deeds,  or  by  their  omission,  he  wil- 
fully leads  people  to  believe  that  he 
holds  opinions  which  he  really  does 
not,  and  to  act  in  important  matters 


npon  that  suppositian  ; — ^ir hen,  know* 
lug  that  they  Delieve  him  to  support 
theur  cause,  and  that  th«y  are  pUcing 
their  trust  in  him  accoHrdingly,  he  does 
not  undeceive  them,  as  one  word  of 
his  might  do,  but  suffers  £hem  com- 
plaoenUy  to  remain  in  their  error  ? 

Is  not  a  man  said  to  be  unworthy 
of  trust,  or  faithless,  who,  while  he 
knows  that  a  trust  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance is  reposed  in  him,  and  who 
has  tacitly  acknowledged  the  accep- 
tance of  that  trust,  is  seeking  all  the 
time  the  ruin  of  that  cause,  the 
defence  of  which  has  been  intrusted 
in  full  confidence  to  him  ? 

Is  not  a  man  said  to  be  a  hypocrite 
who  acts  outwardly  a  part  which  is  at 
variance  with  his  inward  convictions  t* 
Is  not  a  man  a  h^-pocrite  who  out- 
wardly so^behaves  himself,  that  he  is 
looked  upon  as  the  Protestant  cham- 
pion, while  inwardly  he  is  casting 
about  how  to  carry  the  CathoUe. 
claims  ?  Is  not  he  a  hypocrite  whose 
demeanour  is  such  that  he  is  dapped 
on  the  political  stage  as  the  hero  dt 
Protection,  whilst  inwardly  he  is 
thinkmg  of  the  time  when  he  shall  be 
cheered  as  the  Repealer  of  the  Com 
Laws? 

Now,  that  Sir  R.  Peel  was  i|;noruit 
that  his  party  reposed  trust  m  him^ 
and  believed  his  views  to  coincide 
with  their  own,  is,  I  imagine,  what 
nobody,  not  even  himself,  could  for  a 
moment  pretend.  It  may  be  looked 
on  as  a  fact  that  cannot  be  disputed, 
that  he  knew  that  a  large  body  of 
men  believed  him  to  hold  a  certain 
class  of  opinions,  while  he  himself 
knew  tliat  he  was  holding  the  con- 
traiy,*  and  that  nevertheless  he  suf- 
fered them  to  repose  trust  in  him, 
without  ever  undeceiving  them  of 
their  error,  which  a  word  of  his  would 
have  sufficed  to  do,  and  allowed  them 
to  act  in  security  on  matters  of  im- 
portance upon  that  erroneous  belief. 

He  is  placed,  then,  in  this  dilemma; 
— that  if  he  acknowledges  the  fact  he 
acknowledges  the  insincerity;  if  he 
denies  the  fact,  nobody  \vill  believe  the 
denial ;  and  so  far  from  escaping  firom 
the  odium  of  insincerity,  he  will  only 
prove  it  the  more,  by  adding  one  piece 
of  it  to  another.     Any  way,  then,  he 


*  And  this  for  a  considerable  period  of  time.     In  the  last  case  of  the  €k>rn  Law8> 
by  his  own  account,  it  would  seem  to  haye  been  about  three  yeon. 
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loudly  this  hypocrisy,  before  we  have 
examined  how  far  it  has  been  advan- 
tageous.    In  the  present  case  it  has 
hastened  on  a  most  beneficial  mea- 
sure, and"  we  may  well  overlook  in 
regard  to  that  a  little  falsehood  and 
deceit.     If  tiie  Protectionists    have 
been  taken  in,  it  is  no  veiy  great 
matter;  they  are  not  people  to  be 
pitied ;   they    should    have    looked 
sharper  about  what  they  were  doing. 
Peel  had  shown  them  before  what 
they  might  expect  in   the  Catholic 
business ;  and  it  is  then*  oi^-n  fault  if 
such   old   birds    let   themselves   be 
canght,  trvice  running,  with  chaff." 

This,  altering  somewhat  the  ex- 
pressions to  suit  the  dignity  of  his 
language,  is  the  line  of  defence  that 
^\r  R.  Peel  ought  to  adopt.  Admit- 
ting the  insincerity,  which  it  is  useless 
to  attempt  to  deny,  he  should  rest  his 
case  on  the  necessities  of  the  State,  on 
the  important  benefits  of  his  measure. 
In  this  view  it  will  be  a  case  of  a 
conflict  of  duties, — of  the  duty  of 
trothfolness  and  sincerity,  which  in 
ordinary  cases  is  binding — and  the 
duty  to  his  country ;  and  he  may  say, 
that  considering  Ms  duty  to  his  coun- 
try as  greater  than  his  duty  of  sin- 
cerity to  the  Protectionists,  he  con- 
sidered himself  justified  in  deceiving 
them,  with  a  view  of  benefiting  the 
nation.  In  this  case,  however,  wo 
must  remark,  that  he  ought  to  acknow- 
ledge the  deceit,  and  feel  compunction 
for  it ;  Amt  the  breach  of  a  duty,  even 
when  sacrificed  to  a  superior  one,  should 
not  (as  the  moralists  and  as  reason 
tcU  ns)  take  place  in  a  virtuous  mind 
without  pain.  *  This  pain,  however. 
Sir  R,  Peel  is  particularly  unwilling 
to  acknowledge;  he  strenuously  in- 
Kists  on  feeling  no  humiliation  or  com- 
X>unction  of  uiy  kind  for  any  part  of 
his  conduct,  by  which  assertion  he 
gives  us  no  favourable  impression  of 
the  nature  of  his  mind  ;  while  by 
taking  up  so  foolish  and  exaggerated 
a  posture,  he  materially  injures  the 
strength  of  his  defence. 

That  the  duty  of  truth,  though 
])aramoimt  in  or^ary  circumstances, 
is  not  so  in  tdl,  and  requires  in  certain 
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cases  to  be  sacrified  to  superior  duties^ 
Is  what  all  must  on  reflection  admit,  f 
The  wife  who  saved  her  husband  by  a 
falsehood,  is  immortalized  as  the 
**  splendide  mendax"  of  Horace,  and 
many  other  cases  might  be  quoted  in 
point.  There  is  no  reason  why  a 
statesman  also  might  not,  in  some 
circumstances,  be  "  splendide  men- 
dax, "  but  it  is  a  dangerous  aim,  arid 
he  must  take  especial  care,  that  the 
natural  meanness  of  the  "  mendacia" 
do  not  mone  than  counteract  the 
splendour  of  his  measufes. 

In  estimating  such  conduct,  two 
points  come  into  consideration,  the 
splendour  of  the  benefit  obtained,  and 
the  character  of  those  upon  whom  the 
deceit  is  practised.  Thus,  in  the 
above  case  of  Ilypermuestra,  the 
benefit  obtained  was  the  preservation 
of  her  husband's  life,  a  benefit  of  the 
gi'catcst  importance  to  him,  and  one 
which  her  duty  to  her  husband  made 
it  imperative  upon  her  to  seek.  More- 
over, the  conduct  of  those  whom  she 
deceived  was  such,  that  the  duty  of 
sincerity  towards  them  was  scarcely 
binding  ;  for  they  themselves  were 
endeavouring  to  compass  an  act  of 
the  gi'eatest  guilt,  one  which  involved 
not  only  deceit,  but  murder.  In 
every  way  her  conduct  was  perfectly 
right,  and  justly  is  she  celebrated  as 
"  splendide  mendax. " 

Let  us  then  examine,  on  both  these 
points,  the  conduct  of  the  late  Pre- 
mier ;  let  us  weigh  Peel  against 
Hypermnestra.  Let  us  scrutinise  the 
character  of  his  "mendacia,"  and  see 
whether  it  should  be  ranked  in  the 
category  of  "splcndida"  or  "in- 
gloria. " 

First,  then,  as  to  the  benefits  which 
his  recent  conduct  has  confcn-ed  upon 
his  country. 

Admitting  (what,  however,  we 
cannot  hold  as  any  way  proved  at 
present)  that  the  measure  itself  of 
free-trade  in  com,  is  one  of  the  highest 
benefit  to  the  country, — gi*anting  that 
the  promises  held  out  by  its  most 
sanguine  advocates,  shall  be  co- 
piously fulfilled,— it  still  remains  to 
inquire,  how  far  the  country's  posses- 


•  Se«  this  point  well  put  in  Wheweirs  Treatise  on  Morals  — a  book  whkU  v^ 
Bfcrongly  recommend  to  Sir  Robert's  pemsa,!,  as  containiug  many  mlei^&lvci^  ^\AiH^^ 
•B  tbtw  ^piee^  Mid  Ukeljr  to  be  of  peculiar  seryice  to  him. 
t  Ffdeagua  WheweU'a  Treatise. 
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filioiild  certainly  look  upon  it  .is  «i 
species  of  insult.  Sir  K.  Peel,  how- 
ever, in  pivinfT  his  own  account  of  his 
share  of  merit  in  promoting  the  mea- 
sure, makes  no  scniple  of  attributing 
it  all  to  his  well-timed  use  of  '*po- 
venunent  influence."  After  jmrtieu- 
larly  insistinj;:,  that  Lonl  John  lius- 
sell  canuut  claim  much  merit  in  the 
affair,  he  explains  to  us  what  amount 
properly  falls  to  himself.  ,  *'  The  real 
state  of  the  case,"  says  he,  '•  was, 
that  j)artie3  were  nearly  eriually 
balanced,  and  that  the  goveunmext 

INFLUENCE    WAS   THROWN    INTO    THE 

SCALE."  With  his  wonted  egotism, 
he  does  not  seem  to  thhik  it  iK>ssible, 
that  the  gentlemen  of  his  party  may 
have  given  their  vote  without  refer- 
<*nce  to  him,  solely  Jis  the  result  of 
their  genuine  convictions.  Suirh  is 
the  reward  which  his  unhappy  fol- 
lowers receive  from  the  master  whom 
they  so  foithfidly  supported.  "VVe  do 
not  sav  that    thev    may  not    have 

ft  «/  V 

deserv(?(l  it,  but  we  think  they  had 
a  right  to  look  for  it  from  other 
hands. 

By  his  own  account,  then,  the  mat- 
ter stands  thus:  the  merit  of  the 
affair  is  to  be  shared  between  Cobden 
and  Peel.  In  this  division  of  lalK)ur, 
Cobden  has  all  the  clean  work,  and 
Peel  all  the  tlirtv.  Cobden  converts 
all  those  whose  minds  are  amenable 
to  j)ersuasion,  and  Peel  all  those 
who;*e  minds  are  amenable  to  ''go- 
vennnent  influence." 

Sir  Kobert  Peel,  however,  seems 
most  peifectly  satisfliMl  with  his  ex- 
ploit, and  never  for  a  moment  to 
doubt  that  it  entitles  him  to  the 
greatest  applause.  St.  Augustine 
could  not  s])eak  with  more  exultation 
of  converting  millions  of  Pagans  to 
Christianitv  bv  the  fervour  of  his  elo- 
quence,  than  Sir  R.  Peel  dm-s  of  his 
illustrious  feat  of  converting  sonui 
hundred  ignoble  minds  to  free-trade 
hy  his  paitrj'  govenmieut  influence. 
This  is  the  glorious,  the  devoted 
deed,  n])Oii  which  he  rests  his  claims 
to  imnuu-tality ;  this  it  is  which  is  to 
enshrine  hi^s  name  amid  the  gi'atitude 
of  an  admiring  ])osterity.  On  ac- 
count of  this  he  trusts  that  "  his  name 
will  be  gratefully  nmiembered  in  those 
places  which  are  the  abode  of  the  man 
whow^  lot  it  is  to  labour,  and  to  gain 
liis  bread  with  the  sweat  of  his  brow, 
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when  he  recruits  his  strength  with 
abundant  and  untaxed  food,  the 
sweeter  because  no  longer  leavened 
Avith  a  sense  of  injustice."'  What 
this  abundance  of  tbod  will  actually 
turn  out  to  be,  and  when  it  is  to 
begin,  (for  I  apprehend  that  as  yet, 
although  the  law  is  in  operation*  no 
labourers  have  been  incommoded 
with  plethora.)  we  will  not  here  en- 
deavour to  detennine.  But  even  if  it 
should  turn  out  to  be  an  abundance 
altogether  unlooked  for  and  un]>rece- 
dented,  we  would  not  have  Sir 
Robert  Peel  imagine  that  much  of  the 
lalKmrer's  gratitude  will  go  to  bini. 
The  labourer  is  gtmerally  a  shrewd 
man,  with  a  good  shaix?  of  honest 
common  sense ;  and  he  neither  liked 
his  bread  nor  his  minister  to  bo 
leaventMl  with  the  taint  i>f  injustice, 
lie  b<  perfectly  capable  of  discriminat- 
ing between  those  who  consistently 
advo<*ate  ft  cause,  and  those  who, 
having  profitably  ojyjwsed  it  in  the 
hour  of  its  weakness,  when  ther 
might  have  aided  it,  embrace  it  at 
the  eleventh  hour,  in  the  time  of  its 
triumph,  when  it  is  capable  of  aiding 
them.  It  is  not  on  time-serving 
l)atriots,  such  as  these,  that  posterity 
confers  her  gratitude.  Posterity 
gives  her  gi*atitude  to  the  upright  and 
f'incere,  not  to  the  crafty,  servile,  and 
deeoitful.  Posteritv  admires  those 
\\\\o  convert  their  fellows  to  tnith  bv 
persuasion,  she  sconis  those  who  can 
only  convert  them  to  dishonour  by 
govennnent  influence. 

If,  then,  the  majority  of  electors 
wen^  in  favour  of  free-trade,  Peel'.H 
artiflc<»s  were  null  and  superfluous  y 
if  thev  were  not  vet  in  favour  of  it, 

ft  ft  ' 

they  were  unconstitutional.  lie  either 
did  no  good  whatever  to  the  cause,  or 
he  passed  it  sooner  than  constitutional 
principles  waiTanted.  In  the  latter 
case  he  might  claim  some  merit  for  an- 
ticijjating,  by  a  brief  period,  the  time 
when  it  would  have  been  dulv  canied 
by  a  majority  of  the  electors.  A  short 
additional  hiterval  of  the  enjo>Tnent 
of  free-trade  is  then,  it  appears,  the 
utmost  extent  of  his  senices.  Against 
this  are  to  be  placed  all  the  evils  aris- 
ing fi'om  his  peculiar  mode  of  passing 
tin;  measure, — the  shock  given  to  con- 
fidence in  public  men  by  such  sudden 
inconsistency,  —  the  general  lowering 
of  political  character  by  his  craftineea 
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belief  which  tliey  thus  entertain  of 
the  general  views  of  others,  and  unless 
tliey  can  act  in  security  on  this  belief, 
there  is  an  end  of  all  public  confidence. 
But  this  general  sincerity  of  profession 
and  behaviour,  though  binding  on  all, 
even  the  humblest  member  of  the 
House,  is  more  especially  so  on  the 
leading  and  more  distinguished  states- 
men, inasmuch  as  its  breach  in  their 
case  is  productive  of  greater  evils.  A 
knowledge  of  their  real  views  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  all  parties, 
whose  measures  vitally  depend  on  the 
opinion  they  entertain  of  the  general 
views  of  these  statesmen.  Upon  this 
belief  they  securely  act  in  matters  of 
the  greatest  importance;  upon  this 
they  support  or  oppose  a  ministry; 
and  if  they  are  deceived  in  this  belief, 
they  are  thus  induced  to  act  in  a  way 
which  they  would,  if  they  knew  the 
truth,  think  contrary  to'  the  public 
welfare.  If  a  man  should  knowingly 
induce  in  another,  though  without 
any  actual  falsehood,  an  eiToneous 
belief,  and  suffer  him  to  act  in  conse- 
quence in  a  way  prejudicial  to  his 
private  fortune,  (of  which  we  have 
seen  many  instances  in  the  late  rail- 
road transactions,)  such  conduct  is 
justly  denounced  as  highly  censurable. 
But  much  more  censurable  is  the  con- 
duct of  him  who  induces  an  erroneous 
belief  in  another,  so  as  to  lead  him  to 
act  in  a  Avay  prejudicial  (under  his 
views)  to  the  public  welfare.  By  how 
much  the  public  welfare  is  dearer  to 
tlie  high-minded  man  than  his  own 
individual  fortune,  by  so  much  is  the 
misconduct  of  the  hypocrite  in  Par- 
liament greater  than  that  of  the 
hvpocrite  ui)on  'Change.  When, 
therefore,  a  Prime  Minister  knowingly 
suffers  an  erroneous  belief  to  exist  in 
the  minds  of  men,  owing  to  which 
iliey  give  him  their  support,  which 
support,  if  they  knew  his  real  views, 
they  would  think  injmious  to  the 
l)ublic  welfare,  he  is  committing  a 
breach  of  a  solemn  tnist ;  he  is  suf- 
fering, or  rather  he  is  inducing,  men 
to  act  contrarv  to  the  dictates  of  their 
conscience,  to  do  that  which  he  knows 
they  will  afterwards  repent  of,  as 
contrary  to  what  they  deem  the 
interests  of  theur  country;  and  his 
conduct  is  in  every  way  deserving  of 
the  strongest  and  severest  censure. 
That  Sir  Robert  Peel  knew  that 
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men  looked  upon  him  as  a  Protec- 
tionist, while  he  knew  that  ho  was 
not  one  ;  that  he  knew  that,  in  con- 
sequence of  this  belief,  they  supported 
him  ;  that  he  knew  that  if  they  wero 
aware  of  his  real  views,  they  would 
instantly  withdraw  their  support,  and 
that  as  soon  as  they  discovered  them 
they  would  grievously  repent  of  that 
which  they  had  given  him,  as  having 
been  contrary  to  the  real  interests  of 
their  country ; — that  he  knew  all  this, 
and  that,  nevertheless,  he  CA)ncealod 
his  real  views  from  these  men,  and 
allowed  them  to  retain  their  erroneous 
belief,  and  to  act  consequently  in  a 
way  diametrically  opposite  to  their 
conscientious  convictions,  though  a 
single  sentence  of  his  woidd  have 
sufficed  to  dispel  their  error,  and 
enable  them  to  further  their  comitry's 
interests  conformably  with  their  own 
views  —  this,  I  say,  is  matter  of  fact, 
which  he  would  in  vam  attempt  to 
deny. 

This  case,  then,  exactly  corresponds 
with  the  preceding ;  he  has  broken  a 
solemn  though  tacit  trust ;  ho  has 
given  a  severe  blow  to  public  con- 
fidence ;  he  has  culpably  suflfered 
honourable  men  to  deceive  themselves 
in  matters  deeply  concerning  the 
public  welfare ;  and  his  conduct, 
therefore,  exposes  him  to  a  severer 
censure  than  I  have  any  wish  to  seek 
for  language  to  express. 

And  when  honest  men,  who  have- 
been  for  a  long  tune  conscientiously 
supporting  him,  find  that  he  has  been 
tacitly  deceiving  them,  and  concealing 
from  them  his  real  views,  —  that  he 
has  been  sporting  with  their  convic- 
tions, and  using  them  for  nothing- 
more  than  tools  for  his  own  secret 
jmrposes, — shall  we  wonder  that  they 
feel  just  indignation  at  such  conduct, 
and  that  they  express  their  feelinga 
in  stronger  terms  than  suit  the  delicate 
ears  of  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert  ? 

Sir  R.  Peel  has  indeed  attempted, 
in  a  broken  kind  of  way,  to  excuse 
his  conduct,  by  saying,  —  ^*  I  never 
told  you  so  and  so ;  if  you  supported 
me  without  knowing  my  real  oi)iuion8, 
it  was  your  own  fault.  I  did  not  sat^ 
any  thing  that  you  can  charge  me 
with  as  a  falsehood."  Without  men- 
tioning that,  in  this  case,  gi-eat  sus- 
picion is  cast  on  many  even  of  his  verbal 
l^essions,  which  come  down  to  no 
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The  fronerosity  of  nature  difiplaycd 
in  this  parting  blow  is  indeed  Avorlthy 
of  admiration!  We  should  scarcely 
think  that  it  was  pronounced  by  a 
man,  Avho,  up  to  the  age  of  fifty-six, 
had  d«)Re  every  thing  in  his  power  to 
ni)hold  this  very  monopoly  and  oppose 
the  Repeal  of  the  Cora  Laws,  and  who 
had  strongly  denounced  all  imputa- 
tions of  the  alx)vc  kind,  in  the  lang- 
nage  of  its  early  and  consistent  sup- 
porters. How  noble  must  be  the  man, 
who,  having  for  all  his  life  coiutecl 
and  flattered  the  aristocracy,  and  thus 
obtained  power  as  their  champion,  now 
gives  them  a  parting  kick,  and  de- 
livers them  over  to  popular  odium  as 
monopolists,  after  having  obtained  for 
himself  popularity  and  influence  at 
their  expense ! 

Really,  let  us  remark,  when  Sir 
Robert  scruples  not  to  express  such 
wws,  he  has  no  reason  to  be  indig- 
nant if  the  stones  of  his  opponents 
break  some  of  the  panes  of  his  own 
glass  house,  even  though  they  damage 
a  few  of  the  artificial  flowers,  which 
he  has  been  stri\ing  to  rear  there  with 
so  much  care. 

But,  as  we  obser^'ed  before,  the 
impartial  judge  cannot  accept  this 
opinion  of  Sir  Robert's.  He  vnW.  pro- 
p(^rtion  his  praise  and  blame  pretty 
nearly  equally  between  both  parties. 
He  will  hope  that  in  both,  the  main 
body  of  men  are  acting  on  sincere  and 
worthv  motives ;  in  both  he  must  ac- 
knowledge  it  to  be  probable  that  there 
are  a  few  whose  motives  are  of  a  less 
estimable  kind.  But  he  will  not  put 
all  the  virtue  on  one  side,  nor  all  the 
selfishness  on  the  other.  "We  have 
yet  to  learn  that  Sir  Robert  is  in  any 
way  (qualified  to  pass  his  censure  on 
the  body  of  English  gentlemen.  The 
less  he  says  upon  these  points  the 
better.  In  the  impartial  estimate  of 
the  three  i)arties,  it  is  he  and  his  that 
will  come  by  far  the  worst  ofil 

We  cannot  then  admit  that  the 
character  of  the  parties  deceived,  in 
any  way  justified  the  insincerity;  no 
sufficient  excuse  is  foimd  upon  this 
head,  and  the  breach  of  the  duty  ror- 
mains  exposed  to  grave  and  severe 
censure.  England  does  not  recognise 
such  conduct  in  her  Ministers.  She 
has  long  been  accustomed  to  pride 
herself  on  a  general  openness  and 
sincerity  of  dealing ;  and  that  honesty 


which  she  looks  for  hi  the  humbler 
walks  of  life,  she  chums  in  a  yet  moro 
imix^rative  degree  from  her  leading 
and  conspicuous  statesmen.  She  re- 
probates among  these  all  deceitfiil 
and  underhand  conduct,  all  espionage 
and  myster}' ;  she  loves  not  the  secret 
ojK'ner  of  letters,  even  though  the 
plea  of  utility  be  at  hand  to  excuse 
his  conduct ;  nor  is  the  government 
influence.  Sir  Robert's  darling,  at  all 
palatable  to  her  taste.  Such  proceed- 
ings she  thinks  more  fitted  to  the 
court  of  the  desi)ot,  to  the  sinuous 
policy  of  the  Oriental  Divan ;  m  a  free 
country  she  demands  that  public  men 
should  be  honest  and  straightforward, 
and  should  not,  from  whatever  motives, 
suppress  and  mask  the  genuine  con- 
victions of  their  mind.  She  looks  not 
on  language  as  a  method  of  conceal- 
ing the  thoughts,  but  as  a  method  of 
declaring  them.  The  recent  conduct 
of  Peel  has  been  in  ever}"  way  alien 
to  her  principles.  It  was  a  'skilM 
coup  (Vetat^  well  suited  to  a  Turkish 
Vizier,  but  totally  inappropriate  to  an 
Englisli  ^Minister. 

Having,  then,  examined  the  insin- 
cerity on  both  the  joints  proposed, 
we  find  that  in  neither  does  it  wear 
an  aspect  of  si)lendour  or  of  brilliancy, 
but  nmch  of  the  reverse.  We  refuse 
it  then  the  title  of  a  splendid  insince- 
rity, but  we  qualify  it  as  poor,  culpa- 
ble, and  inglorious. 

Sir  R.  Peel,  however,  gives  us 
quite  a  diflerent  account  of  the  matter; 
he  puts  in  his  claim  to  a  generosity  of 
the  purest  and  most  exalted  kind. 
''  What  possible  motives  could  I  have 
had,"  he  a.<ks,  ^'  except  the  most  de- 
voted and  patriotic?  See  what  an 
enormous  sacrifice  I  have  made  !  To 
aftbrd  my  countiy  the  blessings  of 
Free  Trade,  I  have  given  np  my 
power  and  the  confidence  of  a  large 
party,  every  thing,  in  a  word,  which 
is  chiefly  valuable  to  a  public  man. 
I  have  come  forward  and  boldly 
avowed  the  truth,  in  spite  of  all  the 
taunts  of  inconsistency  and  apostasy 
to  which  I  inevitably  exposed  myself. 
But  these  I  esteem  as  nothing  in  com- 
parison with  the  good  of  my  country* 
For  my  part,  I  declare  that  the  proud- 
est moment  of  mv  life  was  when  I 
avowed  my  opinions  to  my  colleagues, 
and  proposed  measm'es  for  opening 
the  ports." 
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Temains,  then,  the  sacrifice  of  power, 
to  which  we  wUl  grant  its  share  of 
merit,  (provided  it  is  not  made  a 
matter  of  boast.)  We  learn,  how- 
-ever,  from  some  of  his  new  admirers, 
that  it  has  not  been  laid  down  for 
nonght.  It  appears  to  have  been 
exchanged  for  a  good  equivalent  of 
popularity  and  influence,  upon  which 
it  is  hinted  that  a  firmer  power  is  to 
arise  ere  long,  much  grander  and 
more  durable  than  the  last.  Mr. 
Wakley,  for  instance,  informs  us  that 
"  at  this  moment  Sir  R.  Peel  is  the 
most  popular  man  in  the  kingdom; 
that  he  is  beloved,  nay  adored,  by 
the  masses,  who  believe  that  no  man 
bas  ever  before  made  such  sacrifices 
on  their  behalf."  And  that  most 
probably  "he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  will 
shortly  return  to  power  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  people,  and  will 
remain  there  just  as  long  as  he 
pleases." 

K  this  be  so,  what  shall  we  say  of 
the  sacrifice  ?  Had  Sir  Robert  advo- 
cated this  measm*e  while  it  was  weak, 
and  while  such  advocacy  entailed  a 
real  sacrifice,  then  might  he  Justly 
put  in  his  claim  to  heroism  and  de- 
votion. But  he  gained  his  power 
by  opposing  it  while  weak,  he  did  not 
adopt  it  till  it  was  strong,  and  capable 
of  supporting  that  power.  He  re- 
jected it  when  its  adoption  would 
iave  weakened  him,  he  embraced  it 
when  his  adherence  procured  for  him 
an  extensive  (though  ill-deserved) 
popularity  and  influence.  By  asso- 
ciating his  name  with  it,  he  has 
obtained  renown,  frequently  the 
dearest  reward  of  ambition.  In  no 
way  are  the  circumstances  of  his 
conduct  such  as  to  support  his  claims 
to  intense  and  exalted  patriotism. 
It  is  not  for  men  of  time-serving 
convictions  like  these,  to  aspire  to 
the  rank  of  ArLstidcs  or  Washington. 

If,  indeed,  we  go  back  to  the  cha- 
racters of  antiquity,  we  find  others 
much  better  suited  to  our  man,  than 
these  exalted  natures ;  but  there  is 
one  especially  whose  resemblance  is 
such  that  we  cannot  help  suspecting 
that  there  must  be  more  than  chance 
in  it.  He  is  described  by  Aristo- 
phanes, and  with  such  lively  and 
accurate  traits,  that  no  one  can  fail 
to  recognise  the  type  of  our  present 
hero.    It  has  hot,  indeed,  been  re- 
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served  for  the  nineteenth  century  to 
discover  that  a  measure  promising 
cheap  food  is  well  suited  to  procure 
popularity  and  power,  and  that  the 
favour  of  the  people  can  most  readily 
be  obtained  by  combing  that  highly 
important  organ,  its  stomach.  (Nor 
can  we  altogether  blame  this  judg- 
ment of  the  '^  popular  bellua.")  The 
late  contest  between  our  political 
leaders  is  most  amusingly  similar  to 
that  described  in  the  "  Knights," 
between  the  two  candidates  for  the 
good  graces  of  the  Athenian  Demos. 

R.  i^MT  ^^ti  rt  rttxx'H**  K^»^^  (>^i 

P.  lyii  }\  fAttXetv  ^liiiatnt  jMyayjuUnir 

R.  Xmfil  vt/y  wXMinSvrt  iritwH  ir«f *  Ifdsu  fift49. 

P.  r«f '  ifiuXi  y  SXm  yt  Wt  wJiMtuSrrm  rmftmi' 

But  it  is  when  we  come  to  the 
crowning  trick  that  we  more  especially 
recognise  our  patriot,  that  famous 
"  coup"  of  the  hare,  which  has  shed 
immortal  lustre  on  the  j^xxmmwAknr. 
How  exactly  was  Cleon  like  the 
Whigs,  boasting 

K.  JkXX*  ti  XmyS  %^t  rrMr  ISc  kXX*  ly^ ' 
AAAAN.  itfjui.  iriStv  XmySd  f*i  yitv.gtrm  ; 
Z  $v/Ai  tvfit  fitt/*4kix^  iitvfi  rt. 

And  how  beautiful  is  the  heaven-sent 
flash  of  genius  which  irradiates  the 
mind  of  the  Athenian  Peel,  when, 
distracting  his  advereary's  attention, 
by  directing  it  to  "  envoys  with  bags 
of  money,^^  he  snatches  away  the 
choice  tit-bit,  and  profl\?rs  it  with  bis 
own  hands  to  the  chuckling  Demos ; — 

AAAAN.  £  AfsfAiZitft  if£e  r«  X»yS  m  ru  ft^m  ; 

It  is  a  stroke  that  may  have  been 
often  imitated,  but  never  surpassed, 
and  must  excite  envy  even  in  the 
breast  of  his  present  successful  fol- 
lower. And  is  not  our  miodem  tricks- 
ter's recognition  of  the  services  of 
Cobden,  and  his  own  claim  of  merit 
for  his  skilfid  "  government  influence," 
almost  prophetically  expressed  in  the 
slightly  varied  line — 

and  the  contest  for  their  respective 
claims  to  favour  between  himself  and 
Lord  John? 

R.  %yit  V  \»tfl(n,iv0f'     P.  iyi,  V  ihc^^nt  yt. 
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rate  ^n/^  is  sitting  on  his  throne,  dad 
in  his  long-lost  ornaments,  nmy t^tt 

But  what  is  the  vision  to  whidi 
Peers  principles  have  conducted  ns  ? 
How  will  the  ^r.f^  that  delights  his 
economical  mind  bear  comparison  with 
that  of  the  Athenian  ?      The  Athe- 
nian'ti  is  sitting  upon  a  throne,  Peel's  is 
{Standing  bowing  behind  a  counter. 
The  Athenian's  is  animated  by  the 
love  of  the  beautiful,  Peel's  by  the 
love  of  the  gainful.     The  Athenian's 
is  alive  to  poetry  and  art.  Peel's  is 
engrossed  by  industry  and  commerce. 
The  Athenian's  strives  to  give  real 
value  to  mind,  Peel's  to  give  exchange- 
able value  to  matter.    Tlie  Athenian's 
delights  in   philosophical.  Peel's   in 
commercial  si>ecnIations.    Tfie  Athe- 
nian's is  anatidiof  heroes,  Peel's  is  a 
nation  of  shopkeepera.     There  is  the 
workman  toiling  twelve  hours  a-day, 
wliile  Parliament  discusses  the  proba- 
bility of  a  discussion  on  his  condition. 
There  is  the  pauper,  revelling  in  the 
workhouse  on  his  diet  of  "  abnnduit 
and  untaxed  food."     There,  too,  is 
the  liberal  cotton  lord,  proud  of  his 
intelligence,  his  piety,  and  his  purse. 
^^  1  thank  my  stars  that  I  am  not  as 
other  men  are,  monopolists,  aristocrats, 
or  even  as  this  Protectionist.      I  eat 
slave-grown  sugar.     I  pay  half  per 


cent  income-tax  on  all  that  I  possess* 
I  work  my  men  twelve  hours  a-day, 
and  leave  them  no  thne  for  vice  and 
idleness.  I  buy  in  the  cheapest,  and 
I  sell  in  the  dearest  market." 

There  is  the  liberality  that  prefers 
free  trade  to  free  man,  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  economy  to  those  of  humanity. 
There  is  the  piety  that  justifies  its 
avarice  by  texts,  and  i)atroni8e8 
slaveiy  on  the  ground  of  Christian 
duty.  There  is  the  philanthropy  that 
loves  itself  and  its  tea  better  than  the 
happiness  of  its  fellows ;  that  dooms 
thousands  of  its  race  to  the  lowest 
depths  of  wo,  in  order  to  save  a  penny 
on  the  ]>ound  of  sugar.  Go,  ye 
liberal  and  enlightened  Christians^ 
learn  Christianity  from  Voltaire.  He 
did  not  bow  before  tlio  idol  of  trade, 
at  which  you  are  now  prostrating 
yourselves ;  he  raised  his  voice  in  the 
cause  of  humanity  against  those  vile 
principles  of  commercial  cupidity 
which  you  have  chosen  for  your  creed. 
He,  }K>intiug  to  the  degraded  negi-o, 
oould  indignantly  exclaim — 

'*  Yora.  i  qael  prix  tdus  mangez  da  sncre 
en  Bdtc^!^ 

He  did  not  think  that  market  dieap^ 
where  soch  a  prke  was  paid  for  it. 
Yes !  while  you  are  dealing  out  dam- 
nation in  your  bigoted  sects,  he  was 
more,  fiir  more  a  Christian  than  yon 
are.* 


*  We  would  not  apply  this  strong  langaage  to  all  the  advocates  of  the  measure, 
but  only  to  those  who  uphold  it  on  principle  as  an  enlightened  and  liberal  one.  If 
it  is  honestly  put  forward  on  low  commercial  grounds,  not  on  high  moral  ones;  if  it 
is  frankly  confessed  that  it  is  an  ignoble  and  eelfish  measure,  in  which  our  lore  of 
sugar  and  of  revenue  prevails  over  the  love  of  our  fellows;  if  wo  own  that  we  have 
not  virtue  enough  to  resist  these  palpable  and  material  temptations  for  the  sake  of 
the  impalpable  and  invisible  ones  of  right  and  humanity ; — let  it  pass,  (sorry  though 
it  be ;)— our  pious  and  enlightened  nation  is  already  disfigured  with  too  many  of  these 
commercial  blots,  to  make  this  further  additional  one  matter  of  much  especial 
censure.  We  can  only  lament  that  having  made  some  beginning  in  the  true  and 
good  line,  we  are  so  easily  induced  to  give  it  up;  that  whereas  before  we  could  point 
to  one  brilliant  exception  as  a  source  of  light  and  hope,  this  is  now  to  be  extinguished, 
and  we  are  to  relapse  into  total  darkness.  But  it  is  the  advocacy  of  this  measure 
ou  principle,  as  an  eminently  liberal  and  Christian  one,  as  a  triumph  of  truth,  liberty, 
and  reason,  which  is  so  peculiarly  disgusting,  and  argues  the  corruption  of  the  people. 
It  is  the  sneer  at  every  thing  like  true  generous  principle,  the  laugh  at  the  high 
moral,  the  complacency  in  the  low  commercial,  the  assertion  of  the  paramount  im- 
portance of  mere  considerations  of  lucre  over  all  the  laws  of  humanity,  that  forms 
the  bad  feature  in  the  case  of  these  holy  Liberals.  When  we  find  people,  in  a  tone 
of  profound  piety,  putting  forth  the  purely  commercial  principle  of  buying  in  the 
clieapest  and  selling  in  the  dearest  market,  as  an  inviolable  law  of  the  Great  Parent 
of  the  Universe,  the  infringement  of  which,  even  to  avert  the  deepest  suflfering  from 
our  fellows,  is  an  impious  rebellion  against  His  will;  when  we  are  implored  not  to 
do  evil,  that  good  may  come,  (the  evil  being  a  want  of  sweetness  in  our  tea,  and  the 
good,  the  preserving  from  slavery  and  degradation  a  large  number  of  our  race;) 
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sions  in  favour  of  Protection,  he  all 
along  had  an  eye  to  the  repeal  of  the 
Com  Laws  ? 

Certainly,  replied  my  friend,  I  may 
Bay  not  only  that  I  think  it,  bnt  that 
I  know  it.  Do  you  suppose  that  so 
skilful  a  man  would  make  his  moves 
without  having  an  eye  to  the  game  he 
was  playing? 

And  is  not  such  insincerity,  said  I, 
most  detestable  ? 

Insincerity!  replied  my  Liberal, 
with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders, — it  is  a 
fine  word,  a  very  pretty  word  for  de- 
clamation; but,  young  man,  when 
you  are  as  old  as  I  am,  you  will 
know  what  it  passes  for  in  the  politi- 
cal world.  Depend  upon  it,  only 
those  cry  out  about  it  who  are  hurt 
by  it ;  those  who  benefit  by  it  give  it 
quit€  a  different  name.*  The  man 
who  is  an  apostate  and  a  renegade  to 
the  party  whom  he  betrays,  is  a 
virtuous  and  patriotic  convert  to  that 
which  receives  him. 

Surely,  cried  I,  if  Peel  has  really 
been  playing  the  game  you  attribute 
to  him,  no  one  could  hesitate  to  pro- 
nounce him  insincere. 

Not  at  all  so,  said  his  admirer,  his 
sincerity  can  easily  be  defended.  I 
look  upon  him  mj'self  as  a  most  sin- 
cere patriot,  notwithstanding  the  view 
that  I  take  of  his  policy.  His  prin- 
ciple has  been  a  most  consistent  and 
patriotic  one; — always  to  carry  the 
popular  measure,  as  soon  as  the  public 
mind  was  ripe  for  it. 

But  was  not,  then,  his  conduct  to 
Canning  most  reprehensible,  when  he 
])rofesscd  such  repugnance  to  the 
Catholic  claims  ? 

Not  by  any  means;  he  really  op- 
posed them  at  the  time,  because  the 
public  mind  was  not  yet  ripe  for 
them ;  and  he  sincerely  proposed  them 
aftei*wards,  because  it  had  ripened  in 
the  interim.  The  measure  which 
would  have  been  hazardous  in  the 
former  case,  had  become  safe  and  be- 
neficial in  the  second.  The  same  mav 
be  said  of  his  apparent  changes  with 
respect  to  the  principles  of  the  Whigs 
and  the  Free  Traders.  He  abstained 
from  these  doctrines  as  long  as  their 
popularity  was  doubtful,  and  em- 
braced them  as  soon  as  the  maturity 
of  public  opinion  had  rendered  them 
wise  and  beneficial. 

Why  then,  I  inquired,  did  he  pro- 
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fess  to  oppose  them  on  principle? — 
why  did  he  not  declare  that  he  was 
only  waiting  for  the  public  mind  to 
ripen  ?  I  cannot  say  that  I  got  a  very 
satisfactory  answer  on  this  head,  but 
it  was  something  to  the  effect  that  the 
public  good,  statesman-like  discretion, 
peculiarities  of  political  affairs,  might 
justify  some  suppression  on  this  point. 

In  fact,  continued  my  friend,  his 
whole  opposition  to  the  Whigs  and 
the  Reform  Bill,  was  nothing  but  a 
piece  of  acting,  into  which  he  was  led 
by  the  force  of  circumstances.  No- 
body thought  that  the  public  mind 
was  so  nearly  ripe  for  it  as  it  proved 
to  be,  and  Peel  therefore  was  not  pre- 
pared to  take  advantage  of  it.  It  was 
an  unforeseen  event  which  took  him 
by  surprise,  and  ho  thus,  against  his 
will,  was  forced  out  of  the  movement. 
But  his  opposition  was  entirely  ficti- 
tious,— he  was  never  a  Tory  at  heart : 
he  might  use  their  prejudices  as  tools 
to  serve  his  purposes,  but  he  was 
always  too  wary  to  adopt  them  in 
reality.  His  heart  was  always  with 
the  popular  doctrines,  more  so  than 
was  the  case  with  the  Whigs  them- 
selves, as  his  recent  behaviour  evinces. 
He  is  ready  now  to  take  up  and  carry 
out  their  principles  at  a  point  where 
they  themselves  hesitate  to  do  so. 
This  is  what  he  has  all  along  been 
aiming  at, — the  post  he  aspires  to  is 
that  of  the  man  of  the  people,  the 
leader  of  the  movement.  He  is  far 
better  fitted  for  this  than  the  Whigs ; 
he  has  no  sickly  visions  of  finality. 
He  will  not  scruple  to  carry  out  the 
dorahiant  wishes  of  the  people,  wliither- 
soever  they  may  lead.  Then  he  has 
this  peculiar  advantage,  that  while 
most  other  ministers  are  fettered  by 
their  pledges  and  professions,  these 
are  no  iin]K?diments  to  Peel.  This  is 
why  I  look  upon  him  as  our  fittest 
mhiister,  l)ecause  he  will  most  fully 
carry  out  the  people's  will.  As  soon 
as  that  will  is  decidedly  expressed, 
his  only  care  will  be  to  execute  it. 

We  ventured  to  raise  some  doubts 
as  to  the  fitness  of  such  a  character  for 
the  post  of  Minister.  Surely,  said  we, 
he  can  scarcely  be  fit  for  a  ruler,  who 
is  thus  servile  to  the  dominant  opinion 
of  the  day.  Surely  a  Minister  should 
be  somewhat  in  advance  of  the  mass, 
and  rather  capable  of  directing  their 
opinion  than  compelled  to  follow  it* 
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one  set  of  principles  when  seeking 
power,  and  another  when  in  posses- 
sion of  it.  Xo  doubt,  he  has  used 
the  aristocratical  element  as  his  step- 
ping-stone to  greatness,  and  has 
afterwanis  kicked  it  over  for  the 
popular  one  as  its  support.  But  we 
think  that  these  princii)les  have  acted 
in  a  gi*eat  measure  spontaneously, 
without  any  very  fixed  and  deliberate 
plan  in  his  own  mind.  We  take  his 
conduct  to  have  been  not  so  much 
the  result  of  calculation,  as  of  the 
peculiar  organisation  of  his  nature. 
We  believe  him  to  have  been  in  a 
great  measure  unconscious  of  the  in- 
herent servility  and  flexibility  of  his 
convictions.  When  he  oj)posed  a 
measure,  he  probably  imagined  that 
he  did  so  chiefly  on  its  own  merits, 
and  was  not  aware  that  his  conversion 
would  inevitably  take  place,  as  soon 
as  public  opinion  was  ripe  for  that 
measnre. 

Let  us,  however,  listen  to  himself, 
and  see  what  light  we  can  derive  from 
his  own  lips  as  to  the  nature  of  his 
principles.  By  his  own  account,  in 
the  case  of  the  Com  Laws,  the  sup- 
pression of  his  real  opinions  lasted 
for  somewhere  about  three  years. 
"  About  three  years  ago,"  says  he, 
"  a  great  change  took  place  in  my 
opinions  on  the  subject;"  but  it  seems 
that  for  the  public  good,  he  thought  it 
best  to  allow  people  to  deceive  them- 
selves, and  therefore  carefully  sup- 
pressed all  intimation  of  this  change. 
So  far,  then,  his  ovm  account  tallies 
with  that  of  his  admirer,  and  we  have 
his  own  word  that  his  insincerity,  for 
a  considerable  period  of  time,  was 
deliberate  and  calculated.  But  the 
actual  duration  of  this  hypocrisy  it 
must  evidently  be  impossible  to  de- 
termine with  accuracy  ;  for  if  a  person 
can,  by  his  own  avowal,  practise  it 
knowingly  and  deliberately  for  three 
years,  it  is  probable  that  in  a  vague 
and  unconscious  way,  not  thoroughly 
known  even  to  himself,  he  has  been 
Indulging  in  it  for  a  much  longer 
period. 

Again,  with  respect  to  his  Whig 
principles,  it  is  impossible  to  determine 
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accurately  how  long  they  have  l^cn 
suppressed,  and  he  has  not  favoured 
us  on  tills  point  with  much  specific 
information ;  but  it  Avould  appear  that 
they  latently  existed  at  the  tune  that 
he  so  strenuously  opposed  that  go- 
vernment, and  that  the  germ  of 
Whiggery  was  developing  itself  in 
his  bosom,  while  outwardly  he  was 
shining  as  a  high  Tor>'. 

With  respect  to  the  Catholic  Ques- 
tion he  is  more  communicative,  and 
he  takes  care  to  inform  us,  in  a  speech 
revised  by  his  own  hand,  and  pub- 
lished for  the  benefit  of  posterity  in 
Hansard,  that  here,  too,  his  duplicity 
had  been  of  long  standing,  and  very 
much  of  a  deliberate  and  i)remeditated 
nature.  When  proposing,  as  Minister, 
the  measure  of  Catholic  Emancipa- 
tion, which  outwardly  he  had  so  long 
opposed,  he  reports  himself  to  have 
said,  "  So  far  as  my  oym  course  in 
this  question  is  concerned,  it  is  the 
same  with  that  which  suggested  itself 
to  my  mind  in  the  year  1825,  when  I 
was  his  Majesty's  Principal  Minister 
for  the  Home  Department,  and  found 
myself  in  a  minority  in  this  House  on 
this  [the  Catholic]  Question."*  Now, 
the  course  which  he  was  then  pur- 
suing was  that  of  openly  advocating 
and  supporting  the  Catholic  claims. 
And  the  same  course,  he  tells  us, 
(that,  therefore,  we  must  conclude,  of 
his  advocating  these  claims,)  sug- 
gested itself  to  his  mind  in  1825. 
His  duplicity  then  was  of  long  stand- 
ing ;  for  he  did  not,  as  is  well  known, 
suffer  the  public  to  be  in  the  least 
aware  of  any  such  suggestion,  from 
the  time  wlien  it  presented  itself  to 
his  mind  in  1825,  tiU  1829,  when  he 
first  avowed  that  favourable  leaning 
to  those  claims,  which  had  so  long 
lain  dormant  in  the  interior  of  his 
breast.  His  conduct  certainly  was 
well  calculated  to  prevent  any  suspi- 
cion of  the  existence  of  such  a  ten 
dency  in  his  mind ;  for  in  1827,  two 
years  after  the  suggestion  had  offered 
itself,  he  declared  himself  compelled, 
by  a  painful  but  rigorous  sense  of 
duty,  to  quit  Canning's  ministry,  and 
join  the  opposition  against  that  statcs- 


•  Hansard's  Debates,  vol.  xx.  New  Series,  p.  731.  The  speech  is  said,  in  a  note 
on  p.  727,  to  have  been  ''inserted  with  the  permission  and  approbation  of  Mr. 
Secretary  Peel." 
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attachment  to  the  measure  would 
make  tlicm  overlook,  in  behalf  of  ita 
importance,  what  they  would  consider 
a  j)ardonable  deceit. 

This  \iew,  indeed,  he  could  not  ex- 
plicitly state  in  so  many  words,  as  it 
would  have  laid  him  too  open  to  the 
accusations  of  his  opponents ;  but  it 
can  be  hinted  at,  as  in  the  above  pas- 
sage. For  what  intelligible  meaning 
can  be  attached  to  that  sentence,  if 
it  do  not  convey  the  idea  that  hia 
inconsistency,  after  all,  was  not  so 
flagrant  as  had  been  represented ;  that 
his  mind  for  some  time  preWously  had 
been  leaning  that  way,  and  that,  to 
use  his  peculiar  phrase,  his  course  was 
"  the  same  with  that  which  suggested 
itself  to  liis  mind  in  the  year  1825." 
We  believe  this  expression  to  be  the 
most  ac<;urate  that  he  could  have  used. 
The  design  of  supporting  the  Catholic 
claiias  had  not  then  fully  ripened  in 
his  miml,  he  had  not  formed  any 
accurate  and  deliberate  plan  of  con- 
duct ;  but  the  possibility  of  doing  so 
at  some  future  day  secretly  "sug- 
gested itself  to  his  mind."  A  scarcely 
audible  voice  wldspcred  in  his  mind, 
*'  Perhaps,  Peel,  some  time  or  other, 
in  certain  contingencies.  State  neces- 
sities, public  duty,  &c.,  may  require 
that  you  should  lend  a  favourable  ear 
to  the  Catholic  claims."  A^  hat  these 
peculiar  contingencies  were  would 
also  be  suggested  by  the  same  little 
voice,  but  in  so  low  a  tone  and  in  such 
vague  terms  that  he  himself  would  not 
be  able  to  render  a  definite  account 
of  them. 

Whatever,  however,  be  the  real 
construction  of  the  above  passage,  or  of 
any  other  similar  ones  that  may  be  met 
with  among  his  speeches,  we  our- 
selves should  not  be  disposed  to  attach 
too  prominent  an  importance  to  them. 
Such  confessions  might  be  admirably 
fitted  as  a  taunt  to  him,  as  an  "  argu- 
mentum  ad  hominem,"  as  a  case  of 
I'  habcmus  coufitent<;m  reum :"  but  it 
is  not  on  his  own  verbal  expressions 
that  the  judgment  on  his  conduct 
id  to  be  formed.  Strange  indeed 
would  it  be  if  a  skUful  orator  should 
so  blunder  in  his  speech  as  openly  to 
avow  an  act  of  duplicity  and  deceit ; 
it  is  only  matter  of  marvel  how  such 
expressions  as  that  above  quoted 
could  ever  have  been  used.  But,  in 
a  case  like  this,  if  he  wished  fully  to 


express  all  that  he  knew  of  his  own 
intentions,  if  he  desired  to  unburden 
his  mind  by  the  fullest  possible  con- 
fession, he  would  not  be  able  accu- 
rately to  do  so,  and  his  own  estimate 
of  his  own  character  would  be  little 
worth.  It  is  an  unfailing  conse- 
quence vnth  those  who  practise  hypo- 
crisy in  the  view  of  deceiving  others, 
that  they  also  at  the  same  time  deceive 
themselves.  One  deliberate  and  sys- 
tematic piece  of  deceit  produces  an 
incalculable  amount  of  this  subtler, 
and  unconscious  hypocrisy.  It  is  a 
kind  of  general  veil  or  mantle  in  which 
tiie  person  walks,  which  conceals  his 
soul  even  from  his  own  view,  and 
deceives  him  as  to  the  motives  of  his 
own  actions.  Under  its  soothing 
influence  no  sense  of  insecurity  is  felt ; 
and  the  man  whose  conduct  is  all  the 
time  biassed  by  some  egotistical  mo- 
tive, walks  in  the  proud  conviction  to 
himself  that  he  is  a  model  of  patriot- 
ism and  virtue.  Such  an  h}T)ocrisy, 
to  take  a  prominent  instance,  is  well 
exemplified  in  the  case  of  Cromwell ; 
but  illustrations  must  be  familiar  to 
cveiy  one  in  the  humbler  walks  of 
life,  and  if  he  have  a  difliculty  in  dis- 
cerning it  in  others,  he  will  have  none 
if  he  knows  how  to  examine  himself. 
It  is  a  tendency  which  exists  in  all,  and 
requires  strong  eflbrts  for  its  subjuga- 
tion. All  strong  passions  or  desires 
carry  it  along  with  them,  unless  their 
deceptive  influence  be  firmly  coun- 
teracted by  the  stronger  desire  for 
tnith  and  right. 

In  Sir  Robert's  case  we  believe  it 
to  have  arisen  from  the  action  of  a 
strong  egotistical  desire  of  power  and 
fame,  unchecked  by  any  heartfelt  and 
earnest  convictions  with  regard  to  the 
truth  of  his  public  principles.  His 
whole  career  is  a  continuous  proof 
of  tins  defect  of  all  genuine  and 
lively  seizure  of  the  truth ;  for  never 
does  he  advocate  an  opinion  while  it 
is  weak,  and  never  does  he  oppose  it 
when  it  is  sti-ong.  Owing  to  this,  his 
principles,  though  he  himself  may  have 
no  distinct  consciousness  of  it,  have 
insensibly  bent  themselves  to  the 
stronger  motives  of  ambition.  He 
remahis  all  the  time  in  ignorance  of 
the  secret  bias,  and  is  by  no  means 
aware  of  how  far  from  true  patriot- 
ism he  is. 

Accustomed  to  rely  on  the  opinions 
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powers,  while  it  was  weak  and  de- 
spised, who  would  have  opposed  it 
more  loudly  than  the  Robert  Peel  of 
the  day  ?  who  would  have  more 
warmly  urged  its  impracticability,  its 
unfitness  for  the  concerns  of  life  ?  who 
would  more  eloquently  have  exhorted 
the  Roman  world  to  hold  to  the 
wisdom  of  their  forefathers  ?  As,  how- 
ever, the  tide  gradually  and  steadily 
rolled  on,  and  day  by  day  one  con- 
version followed  another,  these  elo- 
quent protestations  would  begin  some- 
what to  flag,  and  at  length  that 
plausible  tongue  would  lie  in  silence. 
But  when  at  last  it  began  to  make 
its  way  among  the  higher  powers  of 
the  land,  amid  the  eminent  and 
wealthy ;  when  finally  it  even  pene- 
trated into  the  Court  of  the  Emperor, 
and  rumours  began  to  be  whispered 
that  he  himself  looked  on  it  with  no 
unfavourable  eye,  a  few  days  before 
Constantine's  conversion  Pellius  would 
announce  his  formal  adhesion  to  its 
principles,  with  an  intimation  that  he 
had  for  some  years  been  leaning  that 
way,  and  that  "  a  similar  course  had 
suggested  itself  to  his  mind, "  even 
at  the  time  when  he  took  some  part 
in  the  Dioclesian  persecution.*  A 
skilful  management  of  "government 
influence,"  pouring  grace  and  unction 
on  many  benighted  minds,  would 
secure  him  a  good  claim  to  merit,  and 
he  would  doubtless  be  rewarded  for 
his  seasonable  change  by  a  high  post 
amid  the  officers  of  the  regenerate 
Emperor. 

This  time-serving  conduct,  skilfully 
managed,  will  frequently  succeed  ad- 
mirably with  the  world ;  for  these 
children  of  this  world  are  in  their 
generation  wiser  than  the  children  of 
light.  The  sincere  advocates  of  prin- 
ciples through  good  and  through  bad 
report,  are  looked  upon  as  unpractical 
and  fanciful  theorists  ;  while  those 
who  carefully  watch  their  opportunity, 
and  conform  themselves  with  good 
grace  to  the  dominant  tide  of  opinion, 
are  hailed  as  able  and  practical  men, 
and  even  obtain  from  the  mass  the 
praise  of  more  than  common  honesty, 
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inasmuch  as  they  are  not  ashamed  to 
avow  a  change  in  their  opinions.  It 
is  of  such  as  these  that  the  wise  Con- 
fucius pointedly  says,  "  The  most 
honest  men  of  theur  time  are  the  pest 
of  virtue." 

"  What  I "  asks  the  surprised  disciple 
Wen-tchang,  "  whom  do  you  call  the 
most  honest  men  of  their  time  ?  " 

** Those,"  replies  the  Sage,  "who 
direct  their  principal  efforts  to  speak 
and  act  like  all  the  world,  are  the 
adulators  of  their  age :  these  are  the 
most  honest  men  of  their  generation.^* 

"  And  why,"  says  the  disciple,  "  do 
you  call  them  the  pest  of  virtue?  " 

"If  you  wish  to  find  a  defect  in 
them,  you  will  not  know  where  to  lay 
hold  of  them  ;•  if  you  wish  to  attack 
them  in  any  place,  you  will  not  be 
able  to  compass  it.  They  participate 
in  the  poverty  of  the  manners  of  their 
age.  That  which  dwells  in  their 
heart  resembles  integrity  and  sin- 
cerity, and  their  actions  resemble  the 
practice  of  temperance  and  virtue.  As 
all  the  people  of  their  country  boast 
of  them  incessantly,  they  believe 
themselves  to  be  models  of  perfection. 
This  is  why  I  regard  them  as  the  pest 
of  virtue." 

"I  detest,"  continues  Confucius, 
"  that  which  has  only  the  appearance 
of  reality :  I  detest  the  tares,  in  the 
fear  that  they  will  ruin  the  crop.    I 

DETEST  THE  SKILFUL  STATESMAN,  IN 
THE  FEAR  THAT  HE  WILL  CONFOUND 
EQUITY."  t 

Might  not  the  simple  lessons  of 
Confucius  be  read  with  advantage 
even  in  our  enlightened  age,  which 
certainly  is  not  without  its  "adu- 
lators?" Might  not  they  do  some 
good  to  Sir  R.  Peel,  and  awaken  that 
"  skilful  statesman  "  to  a  juster  esti- 
mate of  his  real  virtue  ? 

The  idea  contained  in  th,e  above 
passage  is  most  accurately  and  pro- 
foundly true,  and  shows,  like  most  of 
his  remarks,  that  Confucius  had  a 
penetrating  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  "fliere  are,  in  fact,  two  great 
classes  into  which  mankind  may  be 
divided ;   those  whose  model  of  con- 


♦  This  chronology  might  seem  diflBcult  to  conciliate  with  the  life  of  an  indiyidual, 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Robert  Peel  never  dies.  There  are  always  in 
the  world  not  only  one,  but  many  representatives  of  the  character. 

t  Meng-teeu,  Book  II.  chap.  7,  Art.  37.    Pautbier's  Tran^latiou. 
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duct  is  the  general  conduct  of  the 
society  in  which  they  live,  and  those 
lyhose  model  is  an  ideal  in  their  own 
minds,  unattainable  indeed,  and  never 
to  be  realised  in  practice,  but  the  mere 
aiming  at  which  elevates  their  char- 
acter. The  first  of  these  are  the  men 
described  above  by  Confucius,  "  whose 
principal  effort  is  to  think  and  to  act 
just  Uke  all  the  world,"  whom  he 
ironically  terms  "the  most  honest 
men  of  their  district."  And  even  in 
om-  day  this  class  furnishes  us  with  a 
vast  number  of  "  most  highly  respect- 
able men."  Destitute  of  all  splendid 
visions,  they  are  never  led  astray  into 
any  extravagance  that  might  shock 
the  decorous  laws  of  society,  and  they 
arc  looked  upon  accordingly  as  models 
of  temperance  and  vii-tue.  These  are 
the  "  children  of  this  world "  most 
wise  in  then*  generation :  the  "  men 
of  the  world,"  from  whom  aiise  the 
sharp  practical  man,  the  skilful  states- 
man, the  time-serving  diplomatist,* 
and  all  the  host  of  Vicars  of  Bray, 
whether  in  religion  or  politics. 

The  others  are  those  who  derive 
then*  principles  not  from  the  fashion- 
able dicta  of  the  world,  nor  the  ruling 
doctrines  of  the  age,  but  from  the  idea 
of  truth  within  thefr  own  minds ;  who, 
"  though  the  sun  were  on  their  right 
hand  and  the  moon  were  on  their  left," 
would  not  be  diverted  from  the  genu- 
ine convictions  of  their  conscience. 
They  look  not  to  the  flickering  glare 
of  public  opinion,  but  to  the  immuta- 
ble light  of  truth;  these  are  "the 
children  of  light,"  the  souls  of  pure 
and  high-minded  virtue.  From  these 
have  sprung  all  that  humanity  has  of 
great  and  noble-,  all  those  who  have 
sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  truth ;  in  re- 
ligion the  Martyrs,  in  philosophy  the 
Sages,  in  politics  the  sincere  and  de- 
voted Patriots.  They  do  not  despise 
opinions  because  the  world  despises 
them,  nor  do  they  honour  them  because 
the  world  does  them  honour ;  they  are 
"justi  ac  tenaces  propositi  viri,"  who 
do  not  ebb  and  flow  with  the  tide  of 
public  opinion. 

In  which  of  these  two  classes  Sir 
Robert  Peel  is  to  be  placed,  is  what 
his  own  conduct  will  decide,  better 
than  our  judgment.  Nevertheless, 
we  will  hazard  the  opinion,  that  Sir 


Robert  Peel  is  no  child  of  light.  We 
suspect  that  there  are  very  few  prin- 
ciples, for  which  he  would  suffer  him- 
self to  be  burnt,  —  even  in  effi^. 
With  no  high  ideal  by  which  to  guide 
his  conduct,  with  no  generous  or  ex- 
alted views,  he  has  ventured  on  a 
career  beyond  his  powers.  Fitted  by 
Nature  to  make  an  excellent  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer,  he  haa  not 
known  how  to  content  himself  with 
his  proper  post.  A  narrow  egotist,  he 
has  attempted  to  guide  the  destinies 
of  a  great  nation.  His  career,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  has  been 
a  notable  failure.  If  it  be  not  ex- 
posed to  very  heavy  blame,  we  de- 
cidedly must  withhold  all  praise  from 
it ;  if  it  have  little  of  the  execrable, 
it  certainly  has  nothing  of  the  admir- 
able. Unstable  as  water,  how  could 
he  excel?  and  excellence  has  been 
wanting  accordingly.  His  career  has 
been  one  continuous  mistake;  the 
greatest  mistake  of  all  being  that  he 
ever  began  it.  His  only  discoveries 
have  been,  that  he  had  previously 
been  in  eiTor.  His  only  victories  have 
been  over  his  friends,  whom  thrice  he 
has  dragged  through  the  mire  of  dis- 
honour .f  He  has  portioned  out  tri- 
umph to  his  foes,  defeat  and  bitter- 
ness to  his  supporters.  He  quits 
power  amid  the  disgust  and  indigna- 
tion of  his  old  friends,  and  the  con- 
temptuous patronage  of  his  new.  Such 
has  been  the  career  of  the  safe  man, 
the  practical  and  able  statesman! 
The  generous  Canning,  a  man  of  real 
and  noble  ideas,  was  looked  upon  as 
dangerous,  and  the  wary  and  cautious 
Peel  was  raised  to  power  in  his  stead. 
Could  they  have  foreseen — ^those  who 
were  toiling  for  then-  safe  man,  and 
so  alarmed  at  the  dangerous  ideas  of 
.  Canning — ^that  it  was  to  the  safe  man 
they  were  to  be  indebted  for  Catholic 
Emancipation,  and  Repeal  of  the 
Com  Laws?  Reflect  upon  this,  ye 
lovers  of  safe  men,  and  be  wise: 
choose  those  who  are  really  safe,  and 
see  first  that  they  are  men  at  all,  and 
next  only  that  they  be  safe  ones ;  men 
— of  high  and  bold  ideas,  not  crafty 
and  narrow-minded  egotists. 

The  above  described  modification 
of  character  is,  no  doubt,  extensively 
prevalent,   and  by  its  frequency  m 


*  Talleyrand  is  a.good  example. 


•V  Ca\i\io\\<i  ^\VV,  Ywitoty  BiU,  Corn  BiU. 
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their  ranks  casts  somewhat  of  a  shade 
over  the  whole  body  of  politicians  and 
statesmen ;  so  mnch  so,  that  it  was 
an  axiom  of  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished of  their  nmnber,  that  they 
were  all  to  be  considered  dishonest, 
till  then"  conduct  proved  the  contrary. 
Bat,  though  far  too  many  examples 
of  it  are  albrded  by  political  history, 
we  may  safely  say  that  seldom  has  a 
better  opportunity  of  studying  such  a 
character  existod,  than  at  the  present 
day,  when  it  is  exemplified  in  a  far 
more  open  and  unblushing  way  than 
ii3iial,  by  the  two  most  noted  actors 
on  the  political    stage,  the  one  of 
England,  the  other  of  Ireland.    It  is 
impossible  not  to  recognise  the  in- 
trinsic similarity  in  the  characters  of 
Peel  and  O'Connell,  though  outwardly 
very  differently  modified  by  the  cir- 
cnmstanccs  and  the  tempers  of  the 
nations  with  which  they  have  had  to 
deal.    But  in  both,  one  great  cha- 
racteristic   is  the    same,  that   their 
professions    have    been    at  variance 
with  their  convictions ;  that  the  ends 
to  which   they  have    secretly   been 
working,  have  been  totally  different 
from  those  which  they  put  fonvard  to 
the  public  as  their  aim.    Both  have 
made  use  of  principles  and  feelings  as 
tools  to  their  ambition,  in  which  they 
themselves  did  not  in  the  least  degree 
sympathise;   nay,   which,  in  PeeFs 
case,  were  the  secret  object  of  his 
hostility  and  aversion.     Peel  made 
use  of  the  principles  of  Toryism,  the 
banner  of  Church  and  State ;  O'Connell 
of  the  principle   of  Nationality,  so 
^r  to  the  Irish,  the  cry  of  Repeal, 
and  the  Paiiiament  in  College  Green. 
That  O'Connell  cares  little  enough 
about    Repeal,    is    now   sufficiently 
evident;  and  that  Peel  cared  abso- 
lately  nothing  about  Toryism,  is  but 
a  faint  expression  of  the  truth,  inas- 
mach  as  his  object  has  evidently  been 
to  overthrow  it,  as  soon  as  it  had 
raised    him    to   i)ower.     O'Connell, 
while  professedly  upholding  the  cause 
of  the  National  and  fiery  Anti-Saxon 
party,  has  secretly  made  friends  with 
the   much  less  romantic  and !  more 
])ractical    interests    of  the   Catholic 
priesthood    and    the   Whigs;    Peel, 
while    professedly   maintaining    the 
declining  canse  of  the  Church  and 
iState,  the  old  institutions,  the  na- 
tional feeling,  &c.,  of  the  country, 
has  secretly  made  Mends  with  the 


much  less  ideal  and  more  substantial 
interests  of  the  commercial  classes, 
and  the  Manchester  cotton  lords. 
Both  have  ended  in  a  complete 
rupture  with  the  party  of  which  they 
were  the  former  champion.  Peel  is  at 
open  war  with  the  Tories,  O'Connell 
with  the  Nationals.  The  love  of  then- 
former  friends,  is  in  both  cases  turned 
into  bitter  disgust  and  contempt ;  and 
as  we  have  already  heard  violent 
denunciations  of  Peel  from  his  old 
supporters,  we  shall  probably  ere 
long  hear  equally  violent  against 
O'Connell.  Both,  in  fact,  share  the 
merited  fate  of  long-continued  falsity 
of  principle ;  they  stand  forth  in  their 
old  age  with  their  nakedness  un- 
covered, the  contempt  of  all  those 
who  can  penetrate  the  hollowness  of 
their  career.  For  both  the  same 
excuse  is  set  up,  that  they  deceived 
for  the  good  of  their  country.  For 
both  the  excuse  is  alike  untenable,  for 
nothing  can  justify  such  deliberate 
tampering  with  the  truth;  and  in 
both,  their  final  exposure  may  serve 
as  a  warning  to  show  how  delusive  is 
such  a  notion. 

On  the  whole,  however,  we  must 
gi-eatly  give  the  preference  to  the  Irish 
agitator;  his  services  to  his  countiy 
have  been  much  greater,  his  exertions 
much  more  effective,  and  his  career 
much  more  consistent;  for,  however 
insincere  he  may  be  on  certain  points, 
he  has  never  been  guilty  of  professing 
principles  diametrically  opposite  to 
his  convictions ;  he  cannot  be  accused 
of  any  such  hypocrisy  as  that  of  pro- 
fessing Toryism  while  in  heart  a  Ra- 
dical. He  has  consistently  supported, 
and  very  mainly  procm^ed,  by  his  own 
exertions,  many  measures  important 
to  his  country;  not  to  name  others, 
that  of  Catholic  Emancipation.  But 
there  is  not  a  single  measure  which 
owes  its  succeiss  to  the  exertions  of 
Peel ;  though  he  may  have  been  the 
nommal  instrument  of  carrj^ing  them, 
their  triumph  has  been  in  reality  the 
work  of  others,  and  they  would  have 
been  passed  with  equal  or  greater 
readiness  had  he  never  existed.  The 
Com  Bill,  on  which  he  rests  his  piin- 
cipal  claim,  has  doubtless  lost  much 
more  by  his  long-continued  opposition, 
than  it  has  gained  by  his  tardy  con- 
vereiou.  He  has  done  not^vm^  "VsvsX 
adopt  those  principlea  'w\ivck  \L3t^ 
sikQSi(\j  become  domiuaiit  t\\tow^  V\v^ 
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their  ranks  casts  somewhat  of  a  shade 
over  the  whole  body  of  politicians  and 
statesmen ;  so  much  so,  that  it  was 
an  axiom  of  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished of  their  number,  that  they 
were  all  to  be  considered  dishonest, 
till  their  conduct  proved  the  contrary. 
But,  though  far  too  many  examples 
of  it  are  afforded  by  political  history, 
we  may  safely  say  that  seldom  has  a 
better  opportunity  of  studying  such  a 
character  existed,  than  at  the  present 
day,  when  it  is  exemplified  in  a  far 
more  open  and  unblushing  way  than 
usual,  by  the  two  most  noted  actors 
on  the  political  stage,  the  one  of 
England,  the  other  of  Ireland.  It  is 
impossible  not  to  recognise  the  in- 
trinsic similarity  ui  the  characters  of 
Peel  and  O'Connell,  though  outwardly 
very  differently  modified  by  the  cir- 
cumstances and  the  tempers  of  the 
nations  with  which  they  have  had  to 
deal.  But  in  both,  one  great  cha- 
racteristic is  the  same,  that  their 
professions  have  been  at  variance 
with  their  convictions ;  that  the  ends 
to  which  they  have  secretly  been 
working,  have  been  totally  different 
from  those  which  they  put  forward  to 
the  public  as  their  aim.  Both  have 
made  use  of  principles  and  feelings  as 
tools  to  their  ambition,  in  which  they 
themselves  did  not  in  the  least  degree 
sympathise;  nay,  which,  in  PeeFs 
case,  were  the  secret  object  of  his 
hostility  and  aversion.  Peel  made 
use  of  the  principles  of  Toryism,  the 
banner  of  Church  and  State ;  O'Connell 
of  the  principle  of  Nationality,  so 
dear  to  the  Irish,  the  cry  of  Repeal, 
and  the  Parliament  in  College  Green. 
That  O'ConneU  cares  little  enough 
about  Repeal,  is  now  sufficiently 
evident;  and  that  Peel  cared  abso- 
lutely nothing  about  Toryism,  is  but 
a  faint  expression  of  the  truth,  inas- 
much as  his  object  has  evidently  been 
to  overthrow  it,  as  soon  as  it  had 
raised  him  to  power.  O'Connell, 
while  professedly  upholding  the  cause 
of  the  National  and  fiery  Anti-Saxon 
party,  has  secretly  made  friends  with 
the  much  less  romantic  and !  more 
practical  interests  of  the  Catholic 
priesthood  and  the  Whigs;  Peel, 
while  professedly  maintaining  the 
declining  cause  of  the  Church  and 
State,  the  old  institutions,  the  na- 
tional feelings,  &c.,  of  the  country, 
has  secretly  made  friends  with  the 


much  less  ideal  and  more  substantial 
interests  of  the  commercial  classes, 
and  the  Manchester  cotton  lords. 
Both  have  ended  in  a  complete 
rupture  with  the  party  of  which  they 
were  the  former  champion.  Peel  is  at 
open  war  with  the  Tories,  O'Connell 
with  the  Nationals.  The  love  of  their 
former  friends,  is  in  both  cases  turned 
into  bitter  disgust  and  contempt ;  and 
as  we  have  already  heard  violent 
denunciations  of  Peel  from  his  old 
supporters,  wc  shall  probably  ere 
long  hear  equally  violent  against 
O^Uonnell.  Both,  in  fact,  share  the 
merited  fate  of  long-continued  falsity 
of  princi])le ;  they  stand  forth  in  their 
old  age  with  their  nakedness  un- 
covered, the  contempt  of  all  those 
who  can  penetrate  the  hoUowness  of 
their  career.  For  both  the  same 
excuse  is  set  up,  that  they  deceived 
for  the  good  of  their  countrj'.  For 
both  the  excuse  is  alike  untenable,  for 
nothing  can  justify  such  deliberate 
tampering  with  the  truth;  and  in 
both,  their  final  exposure  may  serve 
as  a  warning  to  show  how  delusive  is 
such  a  notion. 

On  the  whole,  however,  we  must 
greatly  give  the  preference  to  the  Irish 
agitator;  his  services  to  his  country 
have  been  much  greater,  his  exertions 
much  more  effective,  and  his  career 
much  more  consistent;  for,  however 
insincere  he  may  be  on  certain  points, 
he  has  never  been  guilty  of  professing 
j)rinciples  diametrically  opposite  to 
ills  convictions ;  he  cannot  be  accused 
of  any  such  hypocrisy  as  that  of  pro- 
fessing Tor}'ism  while  in  heart  a  Ra- 
dical. He  has  consistently  supported, 
and  very  mainly  procured,  by  his  own 
exertions,  many  measures  important 
to  his  country;  not  to  name  others, 
that  of  Catholic  Emancipation.  But 
there  is  not  a  single  measure  which 
owes  its  succeiss  to  the  exertions  of 
Peel ;  though  he  may  have  been  the 
nominal  instrument  of  carrjing  them, 
their  triumph  has  been  in  reality  the 
work  of  others,  and  they  would  have 
been  passed  with  equal  or  greater 
readiness  had  he  never  existed.  The 
Com  Bill,  on  which  he  rests  his  prin- 
cipal claim,  has  doubtless  lost  much 
more  by  his  long-continued  opposition, 
than  it  has  gamed  by  his  tardy  con- 
version. He  has  done  nothing  but 
adopt  those  principles  which  had 
already  become  dominant  through  the 
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that  of  bis  three  last  years  with 
respect  to  the  Com  Laws.  lU,  indeed^ 
would  it  have  spoken  for  the  political 
morality  of  that  Honourable  House,  if 
his  conduct  had  been  passed  over 
without  notice,  as  the  usual  and 
proper  course  which  might  be  looked 
for  from  a  British  Statesman.  Upon 
this  question  we  will  leave  others  to 
decide,  for  this  is  a  point  on  which 
every  one  must  entertain  his  oip*ti 
opinion.  Since  such  has  avowedly 
been  his  conduct  for  the  three  last 
years,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  us 
from  extending  it  over  the  whole  of 
his  public  life.  We  do  not,  however, 
purpose  to  enter  minutely  into  any 
such  researches.  We  can  only  wonder 
at  the  very  needless  amount  of  agita- 
tion into  which  his  supporters  were 
thrown,  when  the  subject,  not  long 
since,  was  broached  in  Parliament.  A 
belief  was  there  expressed,  that  his 
conduct  on  the  Catholic  Question  had 
been  equally  insincere  with  his  recent 
behaviour  on  the  Com  Laws ;  that  he 
had  then,  as  now,  suffered  his  col- 
leagues and  the  public  to  deceive 
themselves,  and  had  not  openly  avowed 
his  real  opinions.  Sir  R.  Peel  is 
roused  to  the  greatest  indignation  at 
such  an  assertion.  Yet  surely  this 
anger  in  him  is  somewhat  out  of 
place.  His  present  insincerity,  or 
deceit  by  sufferance,  he  does  not  at- 
tempt to  deny ; — it  would,  indeed,  be 
useless  for  him  to  do  so.  W^hy,  then, 
is  he  so  indignant  at  the  idea  that  his 
former  conduct  should  have  been 
similar  to  his  present?  Was  insin- 
cerity a  greater  crime  twenty  years 
ago  than  it  is  now  ?  Is  deceit  in  the 
green  tree  worse  than  it  is  in  the  dry  ? 
If  his  public  duty  in  1845  authonsed 
him  to  allow  Lord  Stanley,  Lord 
Ashburton,  and  his  party  generallv, 
"  to  deceive  themselves,"  why  might 
it  not  have  authorised  him  in  1825  to 
allow  Mr.  Canning  and  Lord  Liver- 
pool to  deceive  themselves  also  ?  If 
it  be  lawful  for  him  now  to  mask  and* 
suppress  his  real  opinions,  why  should 
it  not  have  been  so  then  ?  Yet  by  his 
energetic  protestations  he  would  seem 
to  think  that  it  must  have  been  highly 
censurable.  Such  charges  could  only 
proceed,  if  we  believe  him,  from  the 
base  and  vindictive  malice  of  political 
opponents.  Yet  what  are  these 
charges  ?  The  charges  of  having  done 
then  precisely  what  he  has  avowedly 
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been  doing  now,  and  what  it  can 
scarcely  be  questioned  he  has  done  in 
the  case  of  the  Whigs  also ;  the  charge 
of  having  suppressed  his  real  opinions, 
and  led  his  colleagues  and  the  public 
astray ;  of  having  opposed  a  measure 
professeclly  on  principle,  when  in 
reality  he  was  only  waiting  for  suffi- 
cient symptoms  of  "  public  ripeness," 
or  for  some  other  favourable  conjunc- 
ture, as  might  best  suit  his  views. 

His  indignation,  then,  seems  to  me 
to  be  the  severest  censure  that  could 
be  passed  on  his  conduct ;  and  since 
he  takes  such  pains  to  condemn  him- 
self, we  will  not  trouble  ourselves  to 
defend  him.  We  will  leave  him  to 
his  own  tender  mercies;  from  no 
quarter  can  his  castigation  proceed 
better  than  frt>m  his  ewn  hand. 

We  will  merely  hint  a  few  remarks 
on  the  line  of  defence  he  has  adopted. 
He  seems  to  think  that  it  all  turns  on 
some  verbal  expressions  of  his  own, 
and  that  if  he  establish  his  position 
on  these,  no  possible  ground  is  left  for 
suspecting  him  of  insincerity.  Ho 
insists  several  times,  ^^  I  repeat  that 
l^e  whole  of  this  question  tnms  on  the 
point,  Did  I,  or  did  I  not  (at  a  cer- 
tain time)  use  such  and  such  expres- 
sions to  Lord  Liverpool  ?"  We  can- 
not agree  with  him  in  thinking  that 
the  question  turns  mainly  upon  this, 
or  even  that  it  is  much  affected  by  it. 
The  question,  in  our  apprehension, 
tums  upon  this: — Seeing  that  you 
have  been,  through  an  unknown  por- 
tion of  your  career,  accustomed  to 
suppress  and  mask  your  opinions,  and 
allow  people,  as  yon  phrase  it,  to 
deceive  themselves,  have  we  any  rea- 
son to  think  that  your  conduct  was 
more  ingenuous  in  your  youth  than  it 
was  in  your  mature  prime,  and  is  in 
your  declining  age  ?  Seeing  what 
your  practice  has  recently  been,  we 
think  that  people  must  be  allowed  on 
these  matters  to  judge  for  themselves, 
and  to  form  their  own  opinion  on 
your  insincerity,  as  to  its  nature,  its 
duration,  and  its  amount.  Indeed,  if 
the  question  were  to  be  decided  by  his 
own  words,  it  would  fare  ill  with  his 
case ;  for,  as  we  saw  above,  in  a  passage 
of  his  revised  and  corrected  speech, 
his  own  expressions  on  this  matter 
make  against  him  more  than  those  of 
his  bitterest  opponent  could  do.  Were 
we  to  believe  his  own  assertion,  that 
the  same  course  which  he  pursued  in 
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ness  and  meanness,  though  not  of 
malice  pr^ense. 

And  if  a  person  whose  years,  or 
whose  position,  such  as  a  tutor  to 
these  boys,  ought  to  have  rendered 
him  wiser,  shoidd  have  been  standing 
by  at  the  time,  while  these  stones 
were  raining  against  a  friend  or  rival 
of  his,  with  the  view  of  diverting  and 
pleasing  him,  and  should  have  regarded 
the  matter  with  indiflference,  thinking 
to  himself  it  is  no  more  than  what  aU 
boys  do,  it  is  not  likely  that  any  harm 
will  come  from  it  this  time  more  than 
any  other ;  —  he  also  should  look  on 
his  connivance,  under  the  circum- 
stances, as  matter  of  humiliation  and 
repentance.  A  culpability  similar  to  this 
very  possibly  attaches  to  Sir  R.  Peel, 
and  if  so,  it  should  not  be  looked  upon 
as  in  any  way  light  and  trivial,  how- 
ever much  it  may  be  sought  to  be 
sheltered  by  custom  or  example. 

His  blame  indeed  in  this  matter 
would  be  rather  negative  than  posi- 
tive, rather  of  omission  than  of  com- 
mission, and  would  not  therefore  afford 
ground  for  any  positive  charge.  Very 
probably,  by  the  ordinary  rules  of 
political  warfare,  his  conduct  in  this 
affairwould  be  justifiable.  It  would 
be  deemed  sufficient  by  them  that  he 
should  be  clear  from  aU  such  violence 
lumself ;  it  would  not  be  thought  in- 
cumbent on  him  to  take  any  especial 
pains  to  stop  it  in  others.  Had  he, 
however,  been  of  a  generous  nature, 
we  should  have  expected  more  than 
this ;  and  we  think  in  that  case  he 
would  have  taken  more  energetic 
measures  to  repress  this  wanton  and 
culpable  practice,  especially  against 
one  who  had  been  his  friend.  Tliere 
is  certainly  nothing  in  his  conduct  on 
this  occasion  to  applaud ;  no  generous 
traits,  as  there  might  have  been,  to 
raise  him  in  our  estimation.  But  this 
is  more,  perhaps,  than  we  could  rea- 
sonably expect ;  men  do  not  look  for 
grapes  from  thistles,  nor  for  genero- 
sity from  Peels.  We  cannot  well 
make  it  an  actual  charge  against  a 
man,  that  he  was  not  generous ;  ab- 
sence of  generosity  is  not  guilt,  but 
poverty  of  character.  That  Sir  R. 
Peel's  conduct  on  this  occasion  may 
have  evinced  poverty  of  character,  is 
no  more  than  what  his  general  career 
would  dispose  us  to  believe.  A  higher 
mind  would  not  have  been  contented 
with  doing  no  more  than  what  was 


ordinarily  done  ;  he  would  have  seen 
more  clearly  the  culpability  of  the 
practice,  though  established  by  usage, 
and  would  have  blamed  it  in  stronger 
language  than  many  of  his  party 
would  think  it  merited.  We  think, 
therefore,  that  it  is  a  passage  in  his 
career  which  he  should  look  on  with 
deep  humiliation,  although  we  should 
not  be  disposed  to  consider  it  the 
ground  of  any  very  serious  charge. 

It  is  not,  however,  in  any  way  a 
matter  of  wonder  that  some  should 
entertain  a  severer  judgment ;  for  Sir 
R.  PeePs  subsequent  conduct  has  been 
such,  that  it  justifies  much  liberty  of 
opinion  on  these  matters.  It  is  in 
these  cases  that  a  perfect  sincerity 
and  ingenuousness  of  conduct  is  of 
the  greatest  use  in  purging  a  charac- 
ter which  may  undeservedly  have 
been  placed  in  untoward  and  sus- 
picious circumstances.  If  his  own 
wily  and  deceitful  behaviour  has  very 
much  weakened  the  defence  which 
such  a  character  would  have  afforded 
him,  he  has  none  but  himself  to 
blame.  We  can  feel  no  pity  for  him 
under  such  imputations,  for  these  sus- 
picions are  no  more  than  the  natural 
and  proper  punishment  which  general 
insincerity  calls  down  upon  itself. 
As  one  of  the  rewards  of  truthful 
and  ingenuous  conduct  is  that  it  for- 
tifies the  whole  character,  and  repels 
unmerited  suspicion,  so  the  fitting  and 
appropriate  punishment  of  hypocrisy 
is  that  it  throws  a  tarnish  over  the 
whole  career,  and  prevents  the  as- 
sumption of  the  high  tone  of  blame- 
less and  unassailable  purity. 

Nor  can  we  leave  unnoticed  the 
weakness  of  his  retort  on  his  assaD- 
ants,  when  he  complains  so  loudly  of 
these  old  accusations  being  disturbed 
after  so  long  a  slumber.  He  would 
argue  from  this  that  they  arise  entirely 
from  party  malice.  "  I  ask,"  says  he, 
"  whether,  if  I  had  not  brought  for? 
ward  the  present  measure,  I  should 
have  heard  a  word  of  all  these  accu- 
sations ?"  Very  likely  not ;  we  quite 
agree  with  him  that  in  that  case  they 
would  probably  have  lain  dormant 
without  much  revival  of  notice.  But  so 
acute  a  mind  must,  one  would  think, 
perceive  that  their  re-appearance  at 
the  present  moment  might  reasonably 
be  expected,  independent  of  all  party 
or  unworthy  motives.  His  whole  recent 
conduct  has  been  extraordinary  and 
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BT  SIHUEL  WARRBN,  OF    THE  INNER  TEHPLE,  ItlBIUaTBK'AT-I.lW. 

But  the  fair  guordon  vhiiii  we  hope  ta  dad. 
And  think  to  bnnit  oat  into  niddsn  bUM, 
CoiDBii  tha  blind  F017  with  th«  abbomd  tbeus. 
And  ilili  the  thin-ipon  life. 

Milton. — Lgeidai. 

The  name  of  John  WlUiam  Smith,  Smith,  learning  that  I  was  engaged  upon 
bairister-at-law,  of  the  Inner  Teiaple,  the  task,  with  morbid  anxiety  repeat- 
now  appears,  possiblj  for  tlie  nrst  etllybcggedmetoshowhimwhatlwafl 
time,  before  nineteen -twentieths  of  writing,  up  to  wilhin  a  few  weeks  of 
ttie  readers  of  Blackwooira  Moffmine.  his  own  deceaxe :  a  request  with  which. 
It  is  that,  however,  of  a  remarl(able  for  reasons  wliich  will  become  obvions 
and  eminent  man,  ju.tt  cut  off  in  liis  to  the  reader  of  this  sketj'ii,  I  declined 
prime,  before  he  had  completed  his  tocomply.  WitiiSirWilliamPollett'a 
thirty- seventh  year:  having  as  yet  name  all  the  world  is  acquainted :  yet 
lain  little  more  than  a  twelvemonth  iu  I  venture  to  think  tliat  the  name  of 
his  grave,  to  which  he  had  been  borne  John  William  Smith  has  grcaterclaims 
by  a  few  of  liis  sorrowful  and  admir-  upon  the  attention  of  readers  of  bio^ 
ing  fnends,  on  the  21th  of  December,  giaphy.  His  character  and  coren- 
1845.  Another  eminent  member  of  will,  it  is  believed,  be  found  p«nna- 
tlie  Englisli  bar.  Sir  William  Follett,  iicntly  and  intrinsically  interesting, — 
belonging  to  the  same  Inn  of  Court,  at  once  affecting,  inspiriting,  and  ad- 
and  also  cut  off  in  the  prime  of  monitory.  He  fell  a  martyr  to  intense 
life,  while  glitlerins  in  the  zenith  stndy,  just  as  that  competent  and 
of  Ilia  celebrity  and  -succoss,  had  seiere  body  of  judges,  the  English 
bc«n  bmii4  only  tivc  months  pre-  bench  and  bar,  had  recognised  his 
viously.  I  *  endeavoured  to  give  the  eminent  talents  and  acquirements, 
readers  of  this  Magazine,  in  January  and  the  shining  and  substantial  re- 
ItiiC,  some  account  of  the  cbarscter  wards  of  unremitting  exertion  were 
of  that  distingiushcd  person ;  and  Mr.  beginning  to  be  showered  upon  liim 


*  This  DsrratiTe  wu  aiiginally  compoted  in  Uie  third  peTWn  ;  but  so  ni 
It  ewdattofmyown  personal  Intercourwwith  Mr.  Smith,  that  the  uee  of  th 
enitons  form  of  expTMeion  becime  as  l^:Mime  to  tb«  writer,  aa  he  tlunba  it 
ha*e  prOTod  tedioos  and  irritstiDg  to  the  reader. 
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histor}%  especially  those  of  Greece, 
Rome,  England,  and  France ;  acquirini^ 
with  facility  what  he  retained  with 
the  ntmost  fidelity.  He  seems  to 
have  been,  at  this  time,  conscious 
of  possessing  a  strong  memory,  and 
pleaded  at  testing  it.  When  not  five 
years  old,  he  one  day  put  the  parts  of 
a  dissected  map,  consisting  of  a  hun- 
dred pieces,  into  his  father^s  pocket, 
and  then  called  for  them  again  one 
by  one,  without  ha\ing  made  a  single 
mistake,  till  he  had  finished  putting 
them  together  on  the  carpet.  At  this 
^arlyperiod,  also,  he  dii?played  another 
first-rate  mental  quality,  namely,  the 
power  of  abstraction — one  by  which  he 
was  emuiently  distinguished  through- 
out his  subsequent  life.  When  a  very 
young  child,  he  was  frequently  ob- 
served exercising  this  rai'e  power  — 
lost  to  all  around  him,  and  evidently 
intent  upon  some  one  object,  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  others.  Thus,  for  in- 
stance, he  would  often  be  occupied 
with  a  play  of  Sliakspe«re,  while 
sitting  in  the  comer  of  the  dra^ving- 
Toom,  in  which  were  many  persons 
engaged  in  conversation,  or  otherwise 
doing  what  would  have  offectn- 
ally  interrupted  one  who  was  not 
fdimilarly  endowed  with  himself. 
One  of  hLs  brothers  often  played  at 
chess  with  him,  with  closed  folding 
doors  between  them,  the  former  mov- 
ing the  chess-men  for  both,  and  the 
latter  calling  out  the  moves,  without 
ever  making  an  erroneous  one,  and 
frequently  winning  the  game.  HLs 
partiality  to  poetn-,  fi-om  almost  his 
infancy,  has  been  already  noticed : 
and  it  is  to  Ikj  added,  that  he  was 
e<iually  fond  of  reading  and  writing 
verses.  One  of  his  relatives  has  at 
this  moment  in  her  possession  a 
*'  Poem  "  from  liis  i)eu,  in  pencilled 
printed  cliaracters,  befia-e  he  had 
learned,  though  he  learned  very  early, 
to  write,  entitled,  "The  Mariner's 
Hetnm."  Till  very  recently,  also,  the 
same  lady  possessed  another  eurious 
jrelic  of  tliis  preeoeious  child, — namely, 
a  prose  story  ;  the  hero  of  which  was 
SL  peasant  boy,  whom  he  took  through 
almost  all  the  countries  of  Europe, 
and  through  many  vicissitudes,  finally 
exalting  him  to  the  post  of  Prime 
Mnister  to  Henry  VIII.  The  know- 
ledge of  geegraj^y  Mid  history -dis- 
played in  this  performance,  i^  declared 


by  those  who  have  read  it,  to  be  truly 
wouderfid.  Shortly  after  he  bad 
reached  his  eighth  year,  he  was  sent 
to  a  school  at  Isleworth,  kept  by  a  Dn 
Greenlaw,  and  remained  there  four 
years.  I  have  heard  him  firequent^ 
describe  his  first  arrival  at  the  school, 
and  several  incidents  attending  it,  iu 
such  a  manner  as  showed  lum  then 
to  have  had  great  shrewdness  and 
keenness  of  observation.  One,  in 
particular,  struck  me  at  the  time  as 
illustrative  of  his  stem  sense  of  right, 
and  habits  of  reflection,  at  that  very 
early  period.  "  I  remember,"  said 
he,  "  that  soon  after  I  had  got  to  school, 
a  big  boy  called  me  aside,  and  told  mo 
ver}'  seriously  that  I  must  prepare  for  a 
terrible  flogging  on  Saturday  morning, 
and  that  however  well  I  behaved,  it 
would  signify  nothing,  for  it  was  an  old 
custom  at  the  school  to  flog  a  little  boy 
on  his  first  Saturday,  before  the  wholo 
school,  T)y  way  of  example,  and  to 
make  him  behave  well.  I  was  hor- 
ribly frightened  at  this  ;  but  the  first 
thing  that  struck  me,  and  kept  mo 
awake  a  good  while  thinking  of  it, 
was,  how  very  tuyust  a  thing  it  was 
to  do  this;  and  I  thought  so  much 
of  t/iis,  that  I  do  believe  I  was  at 
length  far  more  angry  than  fright- 
cnoL  Of  course,  when  Saturday 
came,  I  found  it  had  been  all  a  joke 
only ;  but  I  always  thought  it  a  very 
disagreeable  and  improper  joke."  I 
have  several  times  heard  Air.  Smith 
mention  tliis  little  circumstance,  and 
I  have  above  given  many  of  his  own 
expressions,  lie  used  to  proceed  to 
describe  the  reasonings  which  he  had 
hekl  in  lib^  own  mind  upon  this  sub- 
ject, all  which,  he  said,  he  vividly 
recollected ;  and  it  was  certainly 
both  curious  and  interesting  to  hear 
how  he  puzzled  himself  in  trying  to  find 
out  "  reasons  why  it  might  be  right  to 
flog  hhn  under  these  circnmstancee." 
Dr.  Oreenlaw  was  not  slow  in  dis- 
covering the  extraordinary  abilities 
of  the  little  new-comer,  and  used 
to  describe  them  in  glowing  terms 
to  his  father;  but  would  add  that, 
much  as  he  admired  the  child's 
talent  and  diligence,  he  enter- 
tained a  still  lugher  opinion  ni 
the  little  fellow's  perfect  modesty, 
his  seeming  nnconsciouiniefiB  of  his 
mental  superiority  over  his  oiMnpa- 
idons^  kis  honesty  and  simplicity  of 
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Thns  giTiiig  liini  a  chance  to  show  that 

jterit 
So  long  kept  down  by  the  world's  envious 
.  spirit. 

Here  is  the  little  practical  moral- 
ist's adyice  to  the  ladies  1  — 

Te  ladies,  list  !  and  to  my  words  attend, 
Tbe7*reforyonrgood,as  you  shall  qnickly 

£t  down  by  the  fireside,  yonr  stockings 

ii6nd, 
And  nerer  mingle  spirits  with  yonr  tea. 
When  yon  retire  at  night,  put  out  the 

eandle. 
Discard  yonr  lap-dogs,  leaye  off  talking 

wandftl. 

When  oard-tables  are  set,  yon  must  not 

xorooght  beyond  theyalue  of  one  shilling: 
This  is  my  firm  decree,  although  you  may. 
As  ladies  mostly  are,  be  very  willing. 
IMd  you  cease,  for  into  debt  *t  wiU  run 

Do  yon  no  good,  but  spend  your  husband's 
Bonej. 

Husbands  are  fools  who  let  their  wives 
doso,— 

1  scarce  ean  pity  when  I  see  them  ruin'd; 

For  when  they  squander  all,  they  ought 
to  know, 

l^cstmction  is  a  consequence  pursuant. 

When  each  has  tum'd  his  home  into  a 
sad-house. 

He  then  finds  out  that  he  deserves  a  mad- 
house. 

j|do  denounce,  in  all  the  songs  you  sing, 
lie  words,  tweet,  lovely,  dear   angelic 

chamer, 
^anet,  dartt,  sight,  withes,  hopet, — they 

only  bring 
Hionghts  to  a  lady  which  perchance  may 

barm  her. 
Yon  therefore  must  consider  as  ironic 
£rery  expression  which  is  not  Platonic. 

The  whole  i)oem  is  written  in  a  droll, 

satuical  strain,  and  shows  a  great 

familiarity  with  the  topics  of  ancient 

and  modem  literature.    The  rest  of 

the  volume  consists  of  translations 

from  Anacreon,    Horace,  and  other 

-Greek  and  Latin  poets,  and  many 

original  pieces ;  one  of  which  latter, 

entitled  '*The  Pro^gal  Son,"  thus 

•gravely  and  impressively  opens, — 

Far  from  his  kindred,  from  his  country's 

soil. 
By  want  enfeebled,  and  oppress'd  by  toil, 
Compell'd  with  slow  reluctance  to  de- 
mand 
TIm  niggard  pity  of  a  stranger's  hand, 
Aad  forced,  in  silent  anguish,  to  abide 
jTbe  ta^BTofBuUiee,  the  rebuke  of  pride  : 
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A  wretch  opprest  by  sorrow'4S  galling 

weight, 
Deplored  his  ruined  peace,  his  hapleai 

fate. 
His  was  such  anguish  as  the  guilty  know, 
For  self-reproach  was  mingled  with  his 

wo. 
He  dared  not  fortune's  cruelty  bemoan-^ 
The  error,  the  offence,  was  all  his  own. 

There  are  also  scattered  over  the 
volume  several  epigrams,  one  of 
which  is  headed  thus :  "On  a  Lady 
who  married  her  Brother-in-law." 

After  so  many  tedious  winters  past. 
The  lovely  S has  caught  a  swain  at 

last — 
A  swain  who  twice  has  tried  the  marriage 

life. 
And  now  resolves  again  to  take  a  wife. 
Behold  !    behold  the  new-made  mother 

runs, 
With  ardour  to  embrace  —  her  nephew^ 

tont  I 

The  second  volume  commences  with 
a  poem  of  considerable  length,  entitled » 
"  Salamis,"  with  a  notice  that  "  The 
foregoing  poem  was  presented  to  his 
father,  by  John  William  Smith,  Janu- 
ary 23d,  1821,  the  day  on  which  he 
completed  his  twelfth  year."  The 
following  is  "  The  Argument  of 
Canto  I : — 

^  Themistocles  lying  awake  in  the 
night,  is  surprised  by  the  entrance  of 
Aristides,  who  informs  him  that  the  Per- 
sian fleet  had  completely  surrounded 
them.  Themistocles  tells  him  that  this 
was  effected  by  a  device  of  his  own,  to 
prevent  the  Greeks  from  deserting  the 
Straits,  and  sends  him  to  Eurybiades, 
calls  a  council  in  the  morning,  in  which 
it  is  resolved  to  attack  the  enemy,  and 
the  whole  fleet  move  forward  in  order  of 
battle. — Scene,  the  Grecian  camp  on  the 
sea-shore  of  Salamis." 

The  first  Canto  thus  opens — 

Now  darkness    over  all   her  veil    had 

spread. 
Save  where  the  moon  her  feeble  lustre 

shed, 
When  from  the  clouds  emerging,  her  dim 

ray 
Mock'd  the  effulgence  of  the  lucid  day. 
Stretch'd  on  their  beds,  the  Greeks  in  soft 

repose 
Awhile   forgot  their  hara^s'd  country's 

woes. 
Themistocles  alone  awake  remain'd. 
By  his  anxiety  from  sleep  restrain'd; 
Although    the    chief   with   labour  was 

opprest, 
HiB  care  for  Greece  w\t\iYLe\d\iV&  YroiAe^ 

rest. 
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Smith,  and  became  much  attached 
to  him ;  eyincing  peculiar  satisiac- 
tiou  in  eonveimng  i^-ith  hiiu,  and  lis- 
tening to  his  quaint,  exact,  pithy 
answers  to  questions  propo.^«ed  to  him. 
Abont  this  time  he  was  smitten  with 
the  love  of  Lord  Byron^s  poetr\%  Avhich 
he  deronred  with  avidity,  and  his  own 
love  of  verse- writing  revived.  He 
became,  indeed,  very  anxious  to  excel 
in  poetry.  He  was  soon  tired  of  his 
official  dudes,  and  resigned  his  situa- 
tion in  fiivonr  of  his  lm>ther,  who  at 
this  moment  Hlls  a  responsible  office 
in  the  same  department  in  Dublin 
Castle. 

In  the  year  1826,  bebig  then  in  his 
seventeenth  year,  Mr.  Smith  entered 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  where  his 
whole  career  was,  as  might  ha\'e  been 
expected,  one  of  easy  triumph.  He 
constantly  carried  off  the  highest 
cltis^eal  premiums^  and  occasionally 
thoee  ill  science,  as  well  as — whenever 
he  tried — for  composition.  In  1829, 
he  gained  a  scholarship,  and  in  the 
onsning  year  obtained  the  higliest 
honours  in  the  power  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege to  bestow,  namely,  the  gold  medal 
for  classics,  lie  thought  so  little, 
however,  of  distinctions  gained  so 
easily,  that  he  either  forgot,  or  at  all 
events  neglected,  e^-en  to  apply  for 
his  gold  niedal  till  se\'^ral  years  after- 
wards ;  when,  happening  to  be  in 
Dublin,  and'  conversation  turning 
upon  the  prize  which  he  had  obtained, 
he  !^iid,  in  a  modest,  Ciisual  kind  of 
way,  to  a  friend,  "^By  the  way,  I 
never  went  after  the  medal ;  but  I 
think,  as  Tm  here.  111  go  and  see 
alx^nt  it."  This  he  did,  and  the  medal 
was  of  course  immediatelv  delivered 
to  its  ])lilegmatic  oblivious  >viniier! 
He  was  a  great  fiivourite  at  college, 
for  he  bore  his  honours  with  perii»t't 
meekness  and  in<xlestv,  was  verv 
kind  and  obliging  to  all  desiring  his 
assistance,  and  displayed,  on  all  occa- 
sions, that  truthful  simplicity  and 
straightforwardness  of  character, 
which,  as  we  have  already  seen,  he 
had  borne  from  liLs  birth.  He  was 
much  beloved,  in  short,  by  all  his 
friends  and  relations;  and  one  of  the 
latter,  his  uncle,  Mr.  Connor,  an  Irish 
^Master  in  Chancery,  confidently  pre- 
dicted that  "  John  William  would  live 
to  be  an  honour  to  his  profession  and 
friends."  In  1829,  he  joined  liis  family. 


who  were  settledin  Versailles,  and  s][)ent 
some  time  there.  In  the  ensuing  year, 
his  father,  who  possessed  a  first-rat« 
capacity  for  business,  was  a{^inted 
Vice -treasurer  and  I^ymaster-general 
of  thefbrcesin  Ireland,  and  was  obliged 
to  reside  in  Dublin,  whither  he  accord- 
ing)}* soon  afterwards  repaired  with  his 
family.  His  son,  John  William,  haw- 
ever,  remained  in  London,  having  de- 
termined upon  forthwith  commencing 
his  studh»  for  the  English  bar :  a  step 
which  his  father  and  he  had  for  some 
time  before  contempLited ;  as  it  appears^ 
from  the  records  of  the  Inner  Templet, 
that  he  was  entered  as  student  for  the 
bar  on  the  20th  June,  1827,  which 
was  during  his  second  year  at  Trinity 
College.  The  facility  with  which  bus 
not  only  got  through  the  requisite 
studitrs,  but  obtained  every  honour  for 
which  he  thought  proper  to  compete, 
allowed  of  his  devi>ting  much  d  hw 
attention  at  that  time  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  legal  kiiowledgt\  He  procare4 
a  copy,  then^fore,  of  Blackstone ;  that, 
I  believe,  which  had  appeared  a  year 
or  two  before,  e«lited  by  the  present 
(then  Sergeant,)  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge, 
— the  only  edition  of  the  Commentaries 
of  which'  he  approved,  and  which  he 
used  to  the  last, — and  read  it  throu^ 
several  times  yiMih  profound  attention, 
as  he  hiis  often  told  me ;  expressing 
himself  as  having  been  charmed  by 
tlie  purity  ami  l)eauty  of  Blackstone^s 
style,  Ids  nnnarkabie  power  of  ex- 
plaining abstruse  sub'iects,  and  his 
perspicuous  aiTangement.  The  next 
book  which  he  reatl  was,  1  believe, 
'*  CruL*e\s  Digest  of  the  Laws  of  Eng- 
land, resi>ecting  Keal  Property,"  in 
seven  volumes  octavo,  a  standard  work 
of  great  merit ;  which,  while  at  col- 
lege, he  read,  1  think,  twice  over,  and 
continued  perfi'ctly  famUiar  with  it 
for  the  rest  of  his  lifo.  He  also  rea<I 
carefully  through  nearly  the  whole  of 
Coke  upon  litth'ton,  which  he  told 
me  he  found  very  •-''  troublesome," 
and  that  he  had  ex])euded  much 
valuable  time  and  attention  on  some 
of  the  most  ditficidt  portions,  which 
he  verv  soon  afterwards  fuiind  to  be 
utterly  obsolete,  particularly  mention- 
ing those  concemhig  '*  homage," 
''  fealty,"  "  kniglit-scrvict*,"  "  ward- 
ship," &c.  The  above  may  seem  a 
gix^at  undertaking  for  vacant  hours  at 
college,  but  will  not  appear  to  any  of 
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Mr.  Smith's  friends  to  have  been  such 
to  him,  who  read  aa  rapidly,  as  he 
attended  closely  to,  and  tenaciously 
retained  what  he  had  read.  It  may 
here  be  mentioned,  that  in  this 
particular,  viz.  reading  law  at  col- 
lege, IVIr.  Smith  resembled  Sir  William 
FoUett,  who  also  devoted  himself  with 
-ardour  to  the  study  of  the  law  when 
at  Cambridge,  but  did  not^  like  JVir. 
Smith,  also  gain  the  highest  college 
honoui-s ;  for  Sir  William  never  com- 
peted, or  at  all  events  never  obtained 
college  honours  of  any  kind.  Mr.  Smith 
commenced  keeping  tenns  at  the  begin- 
ning, I  believe,  of  1830 ;  and  it  was  at 
the  mess-table  of  the  Inner  Temple 
Hall  that  I,  who  had  also  shortly  before 
come  up  from  Edinburgh  University 
for  the  same  purpose,  first  had  the 
happiness  and  the  honour  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  my  late  distinguished 
friend.  He  was  then  in  about  his 
twenty-first  year.  I  distinctly  recol- 
lect the  first  time  of  our  meeting, 
which  was  at  the  aforesaid  mess- 
table  ;  and  that  his  appearance  . 
struck  me  as  that  of  a  bashful 
and  awkward  person  dull  and  taci- 
turn, with  a  formal  precise  way  of 
speaking,  and  a  slight  abruptness  of 
manner.  If  Lord  Bacon's  saying  be 
correct,  that  a  good  face  is  a  letter  of 

'  recommendation — poor  John  William 
Smith  may  be  s^id  to  have  come 
without  a  character !  How  little  did 
I  dream  of  the  bright  jewel  hid  in 
80  plain  and  frail  a  casket :  how  often 
liave  I  felt  ashamed  of  my  own  want 
of  discernment :  what  a  lesson  has  it 
been  never  again  to  contract  any  sort  • 
of  prejudice  against  a  man  from  per- 
sonal api)earance !  It  was  not  till  I 
had  known  him  for  nearly  a  year, 
owing  partly  to  our  unfrequent  meet- 
ings, and  his  absence,  that  I  began  to 
be  sensible  of  his  superior  talents  and 
acquirements.  His  personal  appear- 
ance was,  it  must  be  candidly  owned, 
certainly  insignificant  and  unprepos- 
sessing. He  was  of  slight  make,  a 
trifle  under  the  middle  height,  his  hair 
was  father  light,  and  his  complexion 
pale.  He  wore  spectacles,  being  ex- 
cessively near-sighted,  and  had  a  very 
slight  cast  in  his  eyes,  which  were 
somewhat  full  and  prominent.  The 
expression  of  his  features,  at  all  events 
when  in  repose,  was  neither  intel- 

Jectual  nor  engaging^   but  they  im- 


proved when  he  was  animated  or  ex- 
cited in  conversation'.  His  forehead, 
however,  was,  though  retreating, 
lofty,  and  I  have  heard  it  charac- 
terised as  intellectual.  At  the  tune 
of  which  I  am  speaking,  he  used  to 
wear  a  white  hat,  placed  so  far  back 
on  his  head,  that  it  gave  him,  to 
a  stranger,  almost  a  ludicrous  aspect. 
His  utterance  was  slow,  his  de- 
meanour very  solemn ;  and  he  would 
sit  at  dinner  for  a  long  time  silent^ 
till  you  would  be  surprised  by  his 
bursting  into  a  short,  sudden,  but 
very  hearty  laugh,  when  any  thing 
had  been  said  which  tickled  his  fancy; 
for  I  found  out  before  long,  that  ho 
had  a  great  taste  for  the  ludicrous, 
an  exquisite  perception^  of  humour. 
When  he  shook  hands  with  you,  he 
placed  his  cold  hand  into  yours,  like 
a  dead  man's  hand — even  with  his 
most  intimate  friends  —  instead  of 
greeting  you  with  a  hearty  cordial 
grasp  or  pressure.  How  long  again 
this  little  circumstance  misled  me  as 
to  his  supposed  insensibility  to  the 
claims  of  friendship  or  affection ! 
whereas  the  very  reverse  was  the 
case;  for  he  was  a  most  firm  and 
devoted  friend,  and  of  an  exquisite 
delicacy  and  sensitiveness  of  feeling. 
He  did  not,  at  first,  as  the  phrase  is, 
make  way  with  his  companions,  nor 
appear  desirous  of  doing  so.  I  recol- 
lect, on  one  occasion,  that  he  and  I 
remained  the  last  at  the  dinner-table; 
and,  though  he  sate  opposite  to  me 
for  some  minutes,  thoughtfully  balan- 
cing his  wine-glass  in  his  hand,  an 
empty  decanter  being  between  us,  he 
spoke  not  a  syllable  ;  and  I  was 
watching  him  (his  eyes  being  directed 
towards  the  floor)  with  an  amused 
curiosity,  on  account  of  his  apparent 
eccentricity,  when  he  suddenly  said, 
"  Mr.  Warren,  will  you  take  a  walk 
with  me  up  Regent  Street,  or  any 
where  else,  as  it  is  such  a  fine  even- 
ing?" What  passed  through  my 
mind,  on  being  thus  unexpectedly 
encountered,  was,  "  Well  —  he's  a 
curiosity,  and  seems  to  know  no  one — 
so  I  ii;?///"  and,  having  said  as  much; 
we  rose.  He  walked  down  the  hall, 
and  we  took  off  our  gowns  in  the  ante- 
room, and  quitted  the  building,  without 
his  having  uttered  a  syllable  I  I  re- 
collect feeling  almost  inclined  to  be 
offended.    "J^^Wvcvi-w^lkftd  about  the 
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town  till  nearly  nine  o^clock,  and  I 
tliiuk  he  talked  a  little  about  France, 
and  we  compared  notes  together  con- 
cerning Dublin  and  Edinburgh  Uni- 
versities.   I  quitted  him,  musing  upon 
his  quaint  manner,  and  his  solemn 
precision  of  language:   but  nothing 
that  had  passed  between  us  gave  me 
the  idea  of  his  being  a  person  of 
superior  ability  or  acquirements.    He 
was,  indeed,  a  veiy  shy  and  modest 
man.    It  was  not,  for  instance,  till 
after  a  seven  years*  intunacy,  that  I 
knew   of  the  distinction  which    he 
had  obtained   at   coUege;    and    on 
my  asking  him,  one  day,  whether  it 
was  true  that  he  had  obtained  the 
gold  medal,  he  blushed,  slightly  moved 
his .  head  aside,  and,  after  a  pause, 
aaid,  in  a  tone  rather  even  of  dis- 
pleasure than  gratification,  *^  Possibly 
I  did  r'  and  we  dropped  the  subject, 
in   the   year  1830,  he  entered  the 
chambers  of  Richard  Grainger  Blick, 
Esquire,  one  of  the    most  eminent 
fipecial  pleaders  in  the  Temple,  and  who 
lias  assured  me,  that  he  always  con- 
sidered Mr.  John  William  Smith  to  be 
a  remarkable  man.    Probably  there 
never  before  entered  the  chambers  of 
pleader  or  barrister,  in  the  character 
of  novice,  a  man  of  more  formidable 
legal  aptitude  and  acquirements.   We 
have  already  seen  the  substantial  and 
extensive  character  of  his  law-reading 
at  college ;  but,  between  leaving  it,  and 
c-ntering  Mr.  Blick^s  chambers,  Mr. 
iSmith  read  carefully  over  "  from  cover 
to  cover" — such  were  his  words  to  me 
—  "  Tidd's    Practice,"    a    standard 
book,  in  two  closely  printed,  large 
octavo  volumes,  and  also  "Selwyn's 
Nisi  Prius,"  in  two  similar  volumes. 
He  had  not  been  long  in  chambers  be- 
fore he  found  that  ^'  he  had  not  a 
sufficient  knowledge  of  pleading,  to  get 
any  benefit  from  the  business,  which 
he  saw;"  wherefore  he  absented  him- 
self from  chambers  for  some  time,  to 
enable  him  to  read  through  the  first 
volume  of  "  Mr.  Chitty's  Treatise  on 
Pleading ; "  and  some  time  aftenvards 
he    again    withdrew,      for    similar 
reasons,  to  read  "Phillips  on  Evi- 
dence."     Having  obtained  such  an 
acquaintance  with  these  two  works, 
as  to  a  person  of  inferior  intellect  or 
discipline    might   seem   a    complete 
mastery,  he  returned  to  chambera, 
able  better  to  avail  himself  of  the  ad-  * 


vantages  afforded  by  Mr.  Slick's  ex- 
tensive practice ;  very  finequently  sur- 
prising that  gentleman  by  his  mental 
vigour,  and  accurate  and  extensive 
legal  knowledge.  "  I  was  very  cun- 
ning," he  has  more  than  once  said  to 
me,  "at  chambers;  for  I  soon  saw 
how  to  go  to  work,  better  than  tfa« 
other  pupils.  They  would  be  all  ibr 
the  ^  heavy  papers,*  the  great  cases 
that  came  in,  not  caring  for  the  shoal 
of  small  things  that  were  contiunalhr 
appearing  and  disappearing.  Now  it 
seemed  to  me,  that  the»e  constituted 
three-fourths  of  a  lawyer's  business, 
and  that  to  be  able  to  do  themy  waa 
three-fourths  of  the  battle :  so  I  venr 
quietly  let  my  fine  gentlemen  take  all 
the  great  papers,^  while  I  did  nothing 
but  these  same  despised  common 
things,  till  at  length  I  really  began,  to 
feel  that  I  was  improving,  and  learn- 
ing a  good  deal  of  law.  But,  as 
to  the  other  sort  of  cases  and  papers^ 
as  soon  as  my  fellow-pupils,  had 
done  puzzling  their  brains  over 
them,  and  written  the  opinions,  or 
drawn  the  pleadings,  and  Mr.  BUck 
had  revised  them,  and  given  them  hj0 
imprimatur^  I  i/ren  read  them  ov^ 
very  diligently,  and  with  great  profit : 
but  you  must  remember  that  this 
was  before  the  late  revolution  in 
pleading."  All  this  he  repeated  to 
me  one  day,  only  a  few  months  ber 
fore  his  death. — lie  never  studied 
under  any  other  practitioner  than 
Mr.  Blick,  with  whom,  moreover^  he 
spent  only  one  year:  yet  such  was 
his  dose  application,  his  wonderful 
memory,  his  clear,  vigorous,  and 
disciplined  understanding,  and  the 
soundness  and  extent  of  his  pre- 
viously acquired  law,  that  on  quitting 
Mr.  Blick,  Mr.  Smith  was  really  an 
able  pleader,  and  had  laid  the  basis 
of  an  extended,  profound,  and  scien- 
tific knowledge  of  the  law.  Even  at 
that  early  period,  I  frequently  heard 
his  opinion  deferentially  asked  by 
men  far  his  seniors,  and  of  consider- 
able standing  in  business.  -  On 
quitting  Mr.  Blick,  Mr.  Smith 
read  a  number  of  other  law  bookSf 
in  his  usual  attentive  and  thorough 
manner,  completely  mastering  both 
them  and  the  "cases"  contained 
in  them,  and  of  which,  generally 
speaking,  they  were  little  else  thau 
digests   or    epitomes.      He   was  a 
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very  keen  and  acute  logician,   and  over-charged  mind,  and  give  pleasure 

felt  great   satisfaction  in   balancing  to    those    whom    he    credited   with 

the  pros  and  cons  of  the  reported  inclination  and  ability  to  appreciate 

cases,  and  testing  the  soundness  of  the  exeelieBeies  which  he  pointed  out. 

the  judges'  decisions,  and  the  rele-  His  memory  se«med,  indeed,  equafiy 

vancy  and  force  of  the  arguments  of  tenacious   of   things  important  and 

council  wliich  had  led  to  them.   Among  unimportant;  incapable,  in  short,  ef 

the  books  which  he  read  aboirt  this  forgetting  any  thing.     I  have  heaid 

time,  he  enumerated  to  me  "  Sanders  him   quote  long^orgotten  biit  onee 

on  Uses  and  Trusts,'^  (which,  he  said,  popular  and  lai^able  tra^,  baEads, 

he  found    to    be    a    difficult    book  squibs,  epigrams,  <&c.,  tiU  at  length 

to  master  practically ;)    "  Feame  on  he  revived  in  the  fistener  such  a  aoH 

Contingent  Remainders,"  which    he  of   recollection    of   them,    as 


represented  as  likely  to  prove  interest-  him  imagine  that  Mr.  Smith  must 
ing  to  any  educated  man  of  intellect,  have  recently  committed  them  Uk, 
fond  of  exercising-  it,  who  would  take  memory  for  some  special  purpose, 
the  trouble  to  read  it;  Sir  Edward  but  ibr  their  appearing  so  realty 
Sugden^s  Treatises  on  ^^  Vendors  and  fresh  and  racy  to  him,  and  plain]^ 
Purchasers  of  Real  Estates,"  and  on  suggested  by  the  casual  canne&t  of 
"Powers,"  and  AVllKams'  "Saun-  conversation.  He  waSj  abont  this 
ders;"  while  "Comyn's  Digest"  was  time,  and  for  years  afitarwards,  a 
ever  lying  before  him,  the  subject  of  very  firequent  visiter  at  my  hoose ; 
continual  reference,  and  -with  which  he  and  never  was  any  one,  ind^p^i- 
soon  acquired  an  invahiable  famili-  dently  of  my  x)er80Bal  regard  for 
arity.  He  also  read  several  books  on  him,  more  welcome  ;  for  his  coo- 
Equity  with  great  attention,  and  versatiou  was  always  that  of  a 
often  said,  that  no  one,  who  really  knew  .  ripe  and  varied  scholar  and  fiiBtidioiB 
law,  could  fail  to  feel  a  deep  interest  gentlemtm.  He  was  ever  gay  and  aai* 
in  Equity,  and  the  mode  of  its  operat-  mated  as  soon  as  he  had  recovered, 

'ingnponlaw.  Tlie "  Code  Napoleon,"  whidi  he  qtrickly  did,  from  the  ex-r 
too,  he  read  very  careftiUy,  and  for  haustion  of  a  long  and  severe  day't 
many  years.  He  had  a  copy  of  work,  and  his  fund  of  anecdote  ajH 
Justinian's  Code,  and  Institutes,  peared  inexhaustible.  Never  wa» 
always  lying  on  his  mantel-piece,  any  man  further  removed  firom  being 
and  which  he  was  very  fond  of  that  insufferable  social  nusaace,  a 
reading.  We  have  frequently  con-  professed  talker.  Display  of  any 
versed  together  on  the  subject  of  the  kind  was  quite  foreign  to  Ws  natnre; 
extensive  obligations  of  our  Com-  and  whenever  he  chanced  to  eneoon- 
mon  Law  to  the  Roman  Law;  to  ter  a  person  cursed  with  that  pro- 
which  he  used  to  refer,  in  the  absence  pensity,  he  woulid  sit  in  silence  for  a 
of  the  books,  with  great  facility  and  whole  evening :  not  in  the  silence 
accuracy.  He  was  very  fond  of  of  vexation  or  pique,  but  of  a  man 
Plautus,  and  would  quote  almost  an  left  at  leisure  to  pursue  his  own 
entire  scene,  as  accurately,  and  thoughts,  or  calmly  amnse  himsdf 
with  as  natural  a  fluency  and  zest,  with  the  characteristics  of  the 
as  another  would  have  shown  in  chatterer.  If,  while  thns  oecnpiedt 
reading  off  any  of  the  scenes  in  a  unexpectedly  interrupted,  or  ap- 
popular  English  play;  often  accom-  pealed  to  by  the  aforesaid  diat- 
panying  his  quotations  with  shrewd  and  terer,  or  any  one  else,  he  readily  in- 
ingenions  critical  comments.  He  was  swered,  though  certainly  with  a  sorae- 
also  very  fond  of  the  French  Drama-  what  frigid  courtesy.  It  was  impos- 
tists,  particularly  Moliere,  from  whom  sible  for  any  one,  of  the  least  powers  of 
I  have  heard  liim  quote  entire  scenes  observation,  to  fail  of  detecting  in  Mr. 
with  wondeifol  accuracy.  You  Smith,  though  beneath  a  reserve  and 
might  have  imagined  him  reading  formality  not  very  easy  to  penetrate,  a 
from  the  book,  as  I  have  several  kind  of  scrupulous  antique  conrtliness, 
times  myself  observed,  and  heard  suggesting  to  you  a  resuscitated  gen- 
others  remark :   and  all  this  he  did  tleman  of  the  school  of  Addison,  par- 

In  a  perfectly  imtnral  and  unobtru-  ticularly  in  his  intercourse  with  ladies. 

s/re  way,  as  if  merely  to  relieve  an  He  waa  eawtVoii  \«t«i\sified, — never 
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flaying  any  thing  that  required  retrac- 
tion or  modification  :  and  thongh  yon 
might  gness  the  contemptuous  estimate 
Trhich  he  had  formed  of  some  parti- 
cular person's  cliaracter  or  doings,  he 
rarely  permitted  himself  to  express  it. 
He  would  sometimes    smile  signifi- 
cantly at  the  recital,  or  witnessing,  of 
some  particular  "absurdity  or  weak- 
nesfl;  but  I  think  that  no  one  ever 
lieai^    him    utter  a   hasty,    hanh, 
or   imcfaaritaMe  judgment    of    any 
body.    He  seemed,  m  £Act,  equally 
chary  of  giving  praise  or    blame. 
No    man   would    laugh   louder,    or 
longer,  on   hearing,   or   being  told, 
of  some  signal  and  ludicrous   mis- 
carriage of  another;  but  he  w^ould 
«a^  nothing,  except  on  very  rare  oc- 
casions,   aod     among    his    intiiiuUc 
friends — and  even  then,    never  any 
tlung  severe  or  violent.    Tell  him, 
howe\'er,  of  any  thing  really  mean 
and  unworthy,  or  let  him  have  wit- 
nessed it,  and  no  one  could  fail  to  see, 
calm    and    measured    though    Mr. 
Smith's  Icmguage  might  bo,  the  pro- 
found contempt,  or  the  lively  indig- 
nation with  which  he  regarded  the 
delinquent    and  his  delinquency.    I 
fear,  however,  that  I  am  digressing. — 
He  and  I  commenced  our  careers  as 
special  pleaders  about  the  same  time, 
viz.  in  1831 ;    and  not  many  days 
passed  without  our  being   at    each 
other's     chambers,    borrowing    one 
another's  books,  or  going  out  to  walk 
together,   or  conversing    on  law  or 
otlier  matters.     I  always  listened  to 
what  he  said  on  legal  subjects,  as  to  a 
liiaster:  he  was  so  ready,  so  correct, 
so  concise,  so  judiciou-s,  that  his  sug- 
gest iouj?,  upon  any  case  which  I  men- 
tioned to  him,  wore  very  valuable ; 
and  they  were  given  witli  a  hearti- 
ness of  good-nature  that  made  them 
doubly  welcome.    lie  was  delighted 
to  assist  me,    or  any    other  of  his 
friends.      We  were   a   small   circle, 
about  that  time,  of  some  half  a  dozen  ; 
and  I  may  take  upon  myself  to  say, 
that  we  all  chccifully  recognised  in 
him  our  superior — our  fdcile  prtnceps^ 
from  the  first.     Some  of  us  set  a- 
going  a  little  weekly  |>criodical,  called 
'*  The   Legal  Exanuuer,"    to  which 
he  was  a  constant  contributor — his 
papers  being  always  characterised  by 
point  and  precision,  though  the  stylo 
"Was  dry  and  stiff.     It  grieves  mo 


to  say,  that  he  met  with  no  en- 
couragement aa  a  special  pleader, 
consummately  qualified  as  he  was  for 
success  in  that  department,  and 
scarcely  ever  to  be  found  abeent  from 
his  chambars;  where  he  was  at  all 
hours  to  be  found,  modest,  patient, 
thou^  sometfanes  a  little  dejected, — 
yet 

Tme  as  Um  dial  to  th«  nin, 
A^^t^^>Mgfa  it  be  not  ihone  upon. 

I  question  whether,  during  this  two 
or  three  years'  bitter  and  disheartening 
probation,  he  made  more  than  thirty, 
or  at  least  forty  guineas ;  his  annual  eer* 
ttficate  for  leave  thus  to  do— nothings 
cost  him,  nevertheless,  £12.  Yet  I 
never  onee  heard  him,  nor  I  under* 
take  to  say,  did  any  of  hu^  friends^ 
express  fretifhlness  or  impatience  at 
his  dbheartening  lack  of  employment* 
He  manifested,  on  the  contrary,  a  quiet 
fbrtitude  that  was  touching  to  wit* 
ness.  I  recollect  him  once,  however, 
when  we  were  conversing  on  the  sab* 
ject,  saying  rather  pensively,  *'  If  one 
has  not  connexions,  and  cannot  make 
them,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  get 
any  business.  "The  professional  puUic 
ix)ssess  conclusive  and  permanent 
evidence  of  the  admirable  use  which 
he  made  of  his  time,  during  the  first 
year  or  two  of  his  essaying  to  practise 
as  a  pleader;  for  in  July  1834,  two 
months  after  ha:\'ing  been  called  to 
the  bar,  he  gave  to  the  worid  a  work 
which,  as  soon  as  it  had  become 
known,  raised  him  to  the  very  high- 
<\st  i*ank  of  legal  writers.  The  more 
it  was  rciid  or  referred  to  the  higher 
was  the  estimate  formed  of  its 
writer's  intellect  and  learning,  alike 
by  the  bench  and  the  bar ;  for  he  had 
niost  discreetly,  yet  boldly,  chosen 
a  subject  of  great  ditiiculty  and  im- 
portance, properly  treated  by  no  work 
extant,  and  wliich  gave  him  opjwrtu- 
nity  of  supplying  along-acknowledged 
deficiency  in  ])rofl^sional  literature. 
He  undertook,  in  fftct,  to  produce 
a  comprehensive  practical  treatise, 
"within  an  exceedingly  moderate  com- 
pass, on  "  Mercantile  Law :"  and  he 
succeeded  to  admiration — did  this 
neglected  young  man  of  scarce  twenty- 
five  yeai-s  old — in  producing,  entirely 
unassisted,  a  work  signally  calculated 
to  attain  the  proposed  object ;  conden- 
sing into  a  very  small  space,  and  with 
almost    unerring   accm-acy,  a   great 
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are  in  the  habU  of  adopting,  in  order  to 
do  so  effisetaally;  and  of  the  mode  in 
wliich  the  proper  ezeention  of  those 
arrangements  is  enforced." 

A  striking  evidence  of  the  value  of 
this  work,  the  soundness  of  his  opi- 
nions, and  the  importance  attached  to 
them  in  the  highest  jndicial  quarters, 
was  afforded  by  the  very  first  number 
of  the  Reports  of  the  Ck)urt  of  Ex- 
chequer,  published  after  his  death, 
where  (in  TatmerY,  Scavdi,  14  Meeson 
and  WeUhy,  87,)  the  Lord  Chief 
Baron,  after  time  taken  to  consider  an 
important  question  of  mercantile  law, 
delivered  the  judgment  of  the  Court 
in  expressed  conformity  with  the 
doctrine  which  Mr.  Smith  has  laid 
down  in  his  ^^  Mercantile  Law,*?  and 
in  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  the  late 
very  learned  Mr.  Justice  Taunton  1  • 
~  To  retrace  our  steps,  however,  for 
« moment:  Mr.  Smith  at  length  de- 
spaired of  getting  business  under  the 
bar,  and  timi  of  sitting  a  prisoner  at 
chambera,  in  vain  expectation  of  it. 
His  rooms  and  mine  were  directly 
opposite  to  each  other,  on  the  same 
floor  ;  and  rarely  or  never  was  a 
knock  heard  at  his  door,  except  that 
of  some  Mend  coming  either  to  ask  his 
able  iuid  willing  assistance,  or  chat 
away  a  weary  half  hour.  Towards 
the  close  of  1833,  he  announced  to 
his  friends  that  he  contemplated  try- 
ing his  fortune  at  the  bar,  and  was 
easily  persuaded,  with  that  view,  to 
commence  attendance  at  a  professional 
debating  society,  called  "  The  Foren- 
sic," which,  confined  to  barristers  and 
students  for  the  bar,  and  established 
so  long  ago  as  1815,  has  numbered 
among  its  members  almost  every 
lawyer  of  eminence  who  has  appeared 
since  that  year,  including  Sir  WiUiam 
Follett  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Smith.  He 
entered  this  society  on  the  29th  Janu- 
ary, 1834 ;  and  I  well  recollect  his 
first  essay  at  addressing  it.  It  was 
upon  the  discussion  of  a  legal  ques- 
tion. He  was  evidently  very  nervous 
when  he  rose,  for  the  colour  quite 
deserted  his  cheek.  His  manner  was 
cold,  dry,  and  formal,  and  suffi- 
ciently uninteresting  and  uninviting. 
We  were  all,  however,  soon  struck 
by  the  book-like  precision  of  his  lan- 
guage, the  clearness  and  closeness  of 
liis  reasoning,'  and  the  extent  of  his 
legal    knowSdge.      He    spoke    for 


about  tea  minutes ;  and,  having 
risen  amidst  a  half-suppressied  titter, 
sate  down  amidst  enmest  cries  of 
"Hear,  hear,  hear!"  He  after* 
wards  spoke  pretty  regularly,  efepe- 
chilly  upon  legal  questions ;  and  thoM 
who,  in  due  course,  were  appointed 
beforehand  to  argue  against  him,  flelt 
it  expedient  to  come  particulariy  wdi 
prepared !  Shortly  before  he  was 
called  to  the  bar,  he  said  to  me,  with  a  . 
timid,  dejectedair,  ^^Itisabold  step;  but 
I  reaUy'don^t  see  what  else  is  to  be  done. 
Why  should  I  sit  any  longer  perishing 
in  diambere  ?  B^des,  my  *•  Mer- 
cantile Law  *  will  be  out  in  a  month 
or  two,  and  if  it  succeed,  it  may  po«- 
*t%  gite  me  a  lifl^-HSO  I  shall  try  it." 
He  was  accordingly  called  to  the  biir 
on  the  2d  May,  1834,  selecting  the 
Oxford  Circuit  and  the  Hereford  and 
Gloucester  Sessions.  "  There  are 
only  two  ways,"  I  heard  him  say, 
(quoting  the  well-known  dictum  of 
a  late  able  judge,)  ^'of  getting  on 
at  the  bar.  Pleading  or  Sessions. 
I  have  failed  in  the  former,  I  shall 
now  try  the  latter.  FUtUre  ai 
nequeo  superosy  Acheronta  mavebo  I  ** 
I  was,  I  confess,  amongst  those  of 
his  Mends  who  were  not  sanguine 
as  to  his  prospects  of  success  at  the 
bar,  regarding  him  as  unlikely  to 
attract  favourable  notice  in  court 
practice.  Shortly  after  he  had  at- 
tended at  the  Sessions,  however,  he 
began  to  obtain  a  little  employment 
in  petty  cases  there  ;  and,  contrary 
to  expectation,  became  very  success* 
ful  in  defending  prisoners :  his  acut€- 
ncss,  vigilance,  ingenuity,  and  legal 
knowledge -^particularly  of  the  law 
of  evidence  —  became  more  apparent 
in  every  succeeding  case  intrusted  to 
him.  In  spite  of  the  dry  formality 
of  his  manner,  he  soon  attracted 
the-  understanding  of  his  hearers, 
exhibiting  great  caution  and  judg- 
ment in  dealing  with  the  evidence, 
his  tenacious  memory  here  standing 
him  in  great  stead.  His  start  at 
sessions,  however,  seemed  likely  to 
lead  to  nothing  on  the  civil  side  at 
the  assizes — where  his  reception  was 
sufficiently  disheartening.  He  attend- 
ed regularly,  nevertheless,  both  as- 
sizes and  sessions ;  during  his  stay  in 
town  labouring  with  indefatigable 
energy  in  the  acquisition  of  Idw.  In 
1835,   he   composed   a  lucid  little 
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I  Quce  told  him  that  I  had  read  the 
whole  of  "  Pearson  on  the  Creed ; " 
at  which,  in  his  tusual  cold  dr>'  way, 
he  replied,  ''So  have  I,  and  ^-erj- 
carcfiiily.  I  liked  it  much.  And  I'll 
tell  you  anotl>er  book  that  I  have 
read  still  more  carefully,  both  in  I^tiu 
and  English — MoBheim's  ^  EcdeBlas- 
tical  Historv.'"  I  have  heard  him 
say  the  game  of  Hooker'n  *•*  Ecclesias- 
tical Polity."  We  have  often  di&- 
eusded  the  merits  of  Jercmy  Taylor, 
Barrow,  aiid  South ;  the  last  of  whom 
was  a  favourite  of  his.  He  had  a 
surprising  knowledge  of  the  Old  and 
Kew  Testaments.  One  of  his  oldest 
and  ablest  friends,  and  whom  he  a]>- 
pointed  one  of  his  executors,  recently 
alluded,  in  converBatioii  with  me,  to 
this  circumstance,  adding,  ^^  Smith 
remd  the  Bible  as  few  but  he  could 
read  it ;  and  remembered  it,  as  very 
few  but  he  could  remember  it."  I 
have  occasionally  myself  had  evidence 
of  his  exact  knowledge  of  vei*v  recoil- 
fllte  portions  of  the  Old  Testament ; 
but,  as  already  intimated,  he  was 
always  cautious  and  8i|)arlng  in  scrip- 
tui'al  allufiious  or  quotations.  SuK)e 
writbig  the  foregouig  sentences,  a 
learned  friend  has  informed  me,  that 
Mr.  Smith,  about  two  years  before 
his  death,  had  entered  into  a  pro- 
h>ugcd  and  ardent  discussiim  with  him 
on  Xhc  subject  of  the  Apostolical  Suc- 
cession, insisting  that  no  one  who  did 
nut  assent  to  tliat  doctrine,  was  in 
reality,  or  could  be  conscientiously,  a 
minister  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Again  and  again^  during  a  consider- 
able interval  of  time,  whenever  they 
met,  Mr.  Smith  jiertinaciously  re- 
newed the  discussion,  —  his  friend  for 
some  time  doubting  whether  JVlr. 
Smith  had  any  other  motive  than  to 
amuse  himself  with  the  matter  as  one 
t»f  mere  logical  exercise,  but  being 
at  length  satisfied  tJiat  he  was  sin- 
cerely exp!*es««g  his  own  ojunioas. 
To  a  brother  of  this  gentli»nan,  Mr. 
Smith  l>ecame  closely  attached,  on 
discovering  the  extent  and  deptJi  of 
his  knowledge  of  divinity,  a  subject 
on  which  they  conversed  whenever 
they  could,  Mr.  Smitii  exhibiting,  ou 
all  such  <>ccasionti,  the  utmost  aest 
and  energy.  1  have  already  lutimatod 
the  extent  of  his  acquaintance  with 
jj^eneial  literature ;  to  which  it  may  be 
here  added  that  he  possessed  a  oorrect 


and  very  extensive  knowledge  of  his- 
tory', ancient  and  modem.  He  knew 
it,  wid  its  true  uses ;  and  was  equally 
conversant  with  its  minute  details, 
and  its  general  scope  and  bearing,  as 
illustrative  of  the  practical  operation  of 
political  principles  and  doctrines.  Ho 
always,  in  short,  appeared  to  me  ti» 
be  a  man,  whose  first  anxiety  iu  all 
matters  was  to  obtain  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  detaiL«,  of  facts  4  auiL 
then  experienced  delight  in  contem- 
plating and  reflecting  upon  tliem  witli 
a  view  to  the  discovery  or  detection 
of  S4>me  leading  ])rinciple  of  action  or 
conduct  involved  in  them.  Such  grave 
matters,  however,  did  not  alone  oc- 
cuii>'  him;  for  I  never  saw  a  more 
eager  and  indiscriminate  reader  of 
even  tlie  ephemeral  trash  loading 
the  shelves  of  cfrculatiug  libraries. 
Scarcely  a  novel,  play,  or  magazine 
appeared,  which  lie  did  not  take  uj), 
and,  whenev6r  they  lia] opened  to  be 
mentioned*  show  as  C4>Biplete  a  know- 
ledge of  tliem  as  if  they  had  been 
worthy  of  It.  I  liave  often  laughed 
at  him  on  these  accounts;  he  gene- 
rally receiving  my  salUes  with  a  sort 
of  piqued  silence,  or  simply  saying, 
^^  It  amuses  me."  I  think  that  this 
circumstance  is  well  accounted  for  by 
Mr.  Phillimore  —  that  Mi*.  Smith's 
over-tasked  mind  foimd  light  and  easy 
uaiTative.  <yf  any  kind,  a  relaxation. 

Eaily  in  i\w  year  18:io  ai)peai*od  a 
work  on  legal  education,  iu  which 
was  enforced  the  advantage  to  the 
student  and  practitioner,  of  early 
mastering,  as  so  many  nuclei  of  future 
legal  acquisitions,  a  few  of  the  ^'lead- 
in(f  cases  "  in  the  Law  Reports,  which 
suggested  to  Mr.  Smitli  the  idea  of 
writing  a  book  under  the  name  of 
'•  Leading  Cases."  He  was  engaged 
ui>on  it  from  about  the  midtUe  of  183o 
till  the  early  pait  of  18,17.  There 
was  no  book  of  the  kind  extant. 
The  idea  was  felicitous ;  but  much 
leaming  and  judgment  were  requisite 
to  work  it  out  practically.  ]Mi'.  Smith 
ju-oved  himself,  however,  fiUly  equal 
to  the  imdertaking.  Though  in  1835 
and  18:U»  he  composed  and  published, 
as  we.  have  seen,  two  other  minor 
professional  works,  he  was  all  the 
while  quietly  elaboi-atijig  this  moi-o 
imi>ortant  performance,  tlie  first  vo- 
lume of  which  (in  large  Svo)  he 
published  in  March  1837.     His  plau 
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¥acy  and  nicety  of  discrimination 
equallj  honourable  to  yourself  and 
to  our  common  profession.  I  know 
not,  indeed,  if  any  work  can  be  found 
which  more  perfectly  accomplishes  the 

purpose  of    the    author 

i  hope  that  your  life  may  long  be 
^ared,  so  that  you  may  be  able  to 
tlevote  yourself  to  similar  labours  for 
the  advancement  of  the  learning  and 
honour  of  the  profession."  Alas ! 
both  Mr.  Justice  Story  and  Mr. 
Smith,  each  a  great  ornament  to  his 
country,  died  within  a  few  months  of 
each  other.  When  I  congratulated 
my  friend  on  this  encomium,  from  so 
competent  and  eminent  a  judge,  he 
replied  modestly — "  Laudariaktudato 
viro  is  certainly  pleasing." 

So  great  was  the  demand  for  this 
work,  that  Iklr.  Smith's  publisher  urged 
him  to  proceed  as  quickly  as  possible 
with  the  second  volume,  which  he 
had,  in  his  preface  to  the  former  one, 
announced  his   intention    of  doing, 
in  the  event  of  the  fii*st  portion  of 
his  labours  meeting  with  the  approba- 
tion of  the  profession.      He  accord- 
ingly at  once  set  to  work  upon  the 
second  volume ;  and  although  he  was 
beginning  to  have  serious  calls  upon 
his  time,   owing   principally    to  liis 
having  a<;cepted  the  ap])ointment,  in 
November  1837,   of    Common  Law 
Lecturer  to  the  Law  Institution,  such 
were  his  energy  and  industrv,    that 
by  tlie  12th  of  May,  1838,  he  had 
succeeded  m  bringing  out  the  first 
part  of  the   second   volume,    which 
was  fidly  equal  in  execution  to  the 
first.       WTiile,     however,     he    was 
rec^'iving    with    his    usual  modesty 
tlie   congratulations    of    his    friends 
on  this  solid  addition  to  his  reputa- 
tion,  he  received  a    sort  of  check- 
mate  which  embarrassed  and  utterly 
confounded    him ;    occasioning    him 
infinitely  greater  annoyance  and  mor- 
tification than  he  ever  experienced 
in  his  life.     A  highly  respectable  firm 
of    law    booksellers,    the    publishers 
of  his   '^  Compendium  of  Mercantile 
Law,"   and  to  Avhom  he   had    also 
offered  the  publication  of  his  "  Lead- 
ing Cases,"  which  they  had  dcclincid, 
without   the    slightest   intimation   of 
any    objection    to    the    principle    of 


selecting  the  "  Cases,"  which  he  had 
explained  fully    to    them,   suddenly 
took    it    into    their   heads,  that    in 
thus  selecting  some  few  cases   from 
*'  Reports"    published  by    them,   as 
mere  texts    for  his    masterly  legal 
discussions,  he  had   been  guilty  of 
Piracy  !   and  actually  filed  a  bill  in 
Equity  against  him  and  liis  publisher, 
to  restrain    them     "  from   printings 
selling,  or  publishing  any  copies  of 
the  first  part  of  the  second  volume.'* 
I  never  saw  Mr.  Smith  exhibit  such 
intense  vexation  as  that  occasioned, 
him  by  this  i)roceedmg :  he  felt  at  onco- 
his  own  honour  impugned,  and  that;* 
he  might  have  seriously  compromised 
the   character  and  interests   of   his 
publisher.      Such,  however,  was  tho 
confidence  in  the  justice  of  his  case 
felt  by  the  latter,  that  he  resolved  to* 
i-esist  this  attack  upon  his  own  rights 
and  those  of  Mr.  Smith  to  the  very  last ; 
and  he  did  so,  at  his  own  expense,  and 
with  triumphant  success.    The  Vice- 
C-hancellor  of  England,  (Sir  Launcelot 
Shadwell,)  after  an  elaborate  argu- 
ment, refused  to  grant  the  desired  in- 
junction— expressing  his  very  decided 
opinion    ^^  that  on  the  substance  of 
the  case,  and  on  the  conduct  of  tho 
plaintitts,  (the  publishers  in  question,) 
they  were  not  entitled  to  the  injunc- 
tion which  they  had  asked."    Against 
this   decision    the    plaintiffs    imme- 
diately appealed  to  the  present  Lord 
Chancellor,   Lord    Cottenlmm,   who, 
after  another    very  elaborate  argu- 
ment,  and  taking  time  to  consider^ 
delivered  a  luminous j  udgment  confirm- 
ing the  decision  of  the  Vice-Chancel- 
lor,  triumphantly  vindicating  the  pro- 
priety of  both  author  and  publisher -.< 
conduct,   and    supporting    the    right 
which  Mr.  Smith  had  thought  proper 
to    exercise;   and   his  lordship  dis- 
missed the  appeal  with  costs.*    Thus 
ended,  what  has  always  appeared  to 
me  a  veiy  absurd,  and  as  the  event 
proved,  expensive  experiment,  on  tho 
part  of  the  plaintifts.     Only  one  of 
them  now  cames  on  the  business,  and 
is  a  gentleman  of  such  high  respec- 
tability,   and  also    liberality  in  his 
dealings  with  the  profession,   that  I 
feel  satisfied  he  had  really  very  littlo 
part  in  this  most  unsatisfactory  pro- 


*  The  leading  Counsel  for  tho  plaintiffs  was  the  present  Vice-Chaucellor  Knight 
Brace  ;  for  the  defendants  the  present  Vice-Chancellor  Wigram. 
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tracts  is,  and  that  within  the  space 
c^  ten  i^ort  lectures,  oompaivbly 
treated.  The  most  yonthfUl  student) 
with  only  moderate  attentioii,  caa 
acquire  from  it,  in  a  shott  time, 
oorre(^  general  notions  calcnlated  to 
be  of  i^^ite  service  to  him,  wbUa 
able  practitioners  will  regard  it  as  at 
once  concise,  accarate,  and  practical, 
and  evincing  a  thorongh  master}-  of 
the  snl^ect  in  all  its  branches.  In 
the  words  oi  his  editor,  ^^  The  lee- 
tares  embody  the  chief  prmcipiet  of 
that  branch  of  the  law,  and  will  be 
fonnd  equal  to  any  of  the  former  pro* 
dnctions  of  the  Mtbor  for  that  clear, 
concise,  and  oomprohonsive  exposition 
of  his  subject,  which  has  chamcterised 
his  works,  aad  ensitred  the  \itality  of 
his  reputation ;  popularising  a  brsmch 
of  law  which  peculiarly  ^ects  the 
(Mdhiary  businesB  of  lifo;  di\*eel>- 
ing  it  of  tlie  superfluities  with  whidi 
it  is  often  encumbered;  educing  the 
great  maxims,  and  broad  rules  by 
which  it  is  moulded,  and  unrav^eUiBg 
the  perplexity  in  which  an  occaaouid 
conffiot  of  jiuEgments  had  ftom  time 
to  time  involved  it*^'  I  am  not 
awaie  that  Mr.  Symonds  had  any 
personal  knowledge  of  Mr.  Smith,  so 
that  ttie  more  valnable  is  his  conclud- 
ing eulogium, — ^^That  the  profeseioa 
^ready  ranks  him  as  among  the  most 
gifted  of  Its  writers,  and  most  learnt 
of  modem  lawyeiB."  As  an  example 
of  the  ease  and  precision  with  which 
lie  elucidated  the  most  ditiicnlt  sub- 
jects, and  brought  them  to  the  level 
of  youthful  capacities,  I  select  the 
following  brief  passage  on  a  most 
practically  important  subject,  that  of 
the  ^^  consideration  '*  essential  to  sup- 
port a  valid  simple  contract,  accord- 
ing to  the  civil  law  and  that  of  Eng- 
land.^ Atter  explaining  the  doc- 
trine of  ^^  Nudum  ptictmm^''  he  thus 
proceeds: — 

*'  Now,  with  regard  to  the  question, 
— WhcU  does  the  Imp  of  Enghmd  re- 
cognise  as  a  consideratHm  capable  of 
supporting  a  simple  contract  f  the  short 
practical  rule"  [aft<?r  adverting  to  a 
well-known  passage  in  Blackstone,  for 
which  he  substitutes  his  own  definition] 
*^  is,  that  any  benefit  accruing  to  him 
who  makes  the  promise^  or  antf  hss^ 
trouble^  or  discuhfoniage  undergone  bg^ 


or  charge  inqfosed  upon^  hhn  to  whom 
it  is  made^  is  a  snfflcioot  consideration 
in  the  eye  of  the  law  to  sustain  an 
assumpsit.  Thus,  let  us  suppose  that 
I  promise  to  pay  B  £50  at  Christmas. 
Now  there  must  be  a  considemition  to 
sustain  tliis  promise.  It  may  be  that 
B  has  lent  me  £50^,  here  is  a  conside- 
ration by  way  of  bentfii  or  adwm^tge 
to  me.  It  may  be  that  he  has  per- 
formed, or  has  agreed  to  x)erfonn, 
some  lidNMriovs  service  for  me ;  if  so, 
here  is  a  consideration  bv  wav  of  m- 
convenience  to  him^  and  of  advantage 
to  me  at  the  same  tfane.  It  may  be 
that  he  is  to  labour  for  a  third  person 
at  ray  request;  here  will  be  tnorm- 
vmienoe  to  him,  without  ad\'antage  to 
me:  or  it  may  be  that  he  has  become 
surety  for  some  one  at  my  request; 
here  is  a  e^iav^  imposed  upon  him : 
any  of  these  will  be  a  good  considera- 
tion to  sustain  the'  promise  on  my 
part. 

^^  Previded  there  be  some  beneAt  to 
the  contractor,  or  some  loss,  twmbte, 
inconvenience,  or  charge  imposed  upon 
the  contractor,  so  as  to  constitute  a 
constder&tion^  the  courts  are  not  wil- 
ling to  enter  into  the  question  whether 
that  consideration  be  Ai>E<irATR  in 
value  to  the  thing  which  is  promised 
in  exchange  fbr  it.  Very  gross  inade- 
quacy, indeed,  would  be  an  index  of 
fii'auci,  and  might  afford  evidence  of 
the  existence  of  ftwiid ;  and  fVaud,  as 
I  have  already  stated  to  }^>u,  is  a 
ground  on  which  the  iKTformance  of 
any  contract  may  be  resisted.  But  if 
thwe  1)e  no  suggestion  that  the  party 
promising  has  been  defrauded,  or  de- 
ceived, the  court  will  not  hold  the 
promise  invalid  upon  the  pnound  of 
mere  inadeqnncg;  for  it  is  obvious, 
that  to  do  so  would  be  to  exercise  a 
sort  of  tyranny  over  the  transactions 
of  parties  who  have  a  right  to  fix  their 
own  value  upon  their  own  labonr  and 
exertions,  Imt  would  be  ])re^'cnted 
from  doing  so  ^vere  the}'  subject  to  a 
legal  scrutiny  on  each  occasion,  on 
the  question  wliether  the  bargahi  had 
l)eeu  such  as  a  prudent  man  would 
have  entered  into.  Suppose,  for  in- 
stance, I  think  fit  to  give  £1(.HX),  for 
a  picture  not  wortli  £60 :  it  is  foolish 
on  my  part ;  but,  if  the  owner  do  not 
take  me  in,  as  the  phrase  is,  no  injury 


But  not  that  of  Scotland.    Bell's  Princip.  Law  of  Scotland,  p.  4,  (4th  Edition.) 
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recently  mentioned  it  to  me,  he  suc- 
ceeded, and  without  difficulty.     "  I 
never,"  said  he,  "  saw  a  terribly  be- 
puzzled   case   so   completely  disen- 
tangled— I  never  saw  the  real  point 
80  beautifully  put  forward:  we  won 
by  doing  little  else  than  stating  the 
course  of  the  pleadings ;   the  court 
holding  that  the  point  was  almost  too 
clear  for  argument."     I  could  easily 
multiply  such  instances.     Mr.  Smith 
had   a   truly  astonishing  facility  in 
mastering  the  most  intricate  state  of 
facts;   as  rapidly  acquiring  a  know- 
ledge of  them,  as  he  acurately  and 
tenaciously  retained  even  the  slightest 
circumstances.    He  seldom  used  pre- 
cedents,  (often  observing  that  "no 
man  who   understood   his   business 
needed  them,  except  in  very  special 
occasions;")    and,    though    a  rapid 
draughtsman,  it  was  rarely,  indeed, 
that  he  laid  himself  open  to  attack  in 
matters  of  even  mere  formal  inac- 
curacy,   while    he    was    lynx-eyed 
enough  to  those  of  his  opponents. 
When  he  was  known  to  be  the  party 
who  had  demurred,  his  adversaries 
began  seriously  to  think  of  amending  I 
When  his  cases  were  ripe  for  argu- 
ment in  banc^  he  took  extreme  pains 
to  provide  himself  with  authorities  on 
every  point  which  he  thought  it  in 
the  least  probable  might  be  started 
against  him  by  either  the  bench  or  the 
bar.    I  told  him,  on  one  of  these  occa- 
sions, that  I  thought  "he  need  not  give 
his  enemy  credit  for  such  far-sighted 
astuteness." — "  Oh,"  said  he  quickly, 
''  never  undervalue  an  opponent :  be- 
sides, I  like  turning  up  law  —  I  don't 
forget  it,  and,  as  Lord  Coke  says,  it 
is  sure  to  be  useful  at  some  time  or 
another."    In  court,  he  was  absorbed 
in  his  case,  appearing  to  be  sensible 
of  the  existence  of  nothing  else  but 
his  opponent  and  the  bench.   Ho  was 
very  calm,  quiet,  and  silent,  rarely,  if 
ever  interrupting,  and  then  always  on 
a  point  proving  to  be  of  adequate  im- 
l)ortance.    He  did  not  take  copious 
or  minute  notes  on  his  brief,  but  never 
missed   any  thing  of  the   least   real 
significance  or  moment.      AVhen  he 
rose  to  speak,  his  manner  was  formal 
and  scltmn,  even  to  a  degree  of  eccen- 
tricity calculated  to  provoke  a  smile 
from  the  hearers.  His  voice  was  rather 
loud  and  hard,  his  features  were  in- 
flexible, his  utterance  was  exceed- 


ingly deliberate,  and  his  language 
precise  and  elaborate.  His  motions 
were  very  slight,  and,  such  as  he  had, 
ungracefdl ;  for  he  would  stand  witn 
his  right  arm  a  little  raised,  and  the 
hand  hanging  down  passively  by  his 
side  for  a  long  time  together,  except 
when  a  slight  vertical  motion  ap- 
peared— ^lie,  the  while,  unconscious  of 
the  indication — to  show  that  he  was 
uttering  what  he  considered  very  ma^ 
terial.  When  a  question  was  put  to 
him  by  the  judges,  he  always  paused 
for  a  moment  or  two  to  consider  how 
best  he  should  answer  it;  and  if  it 
coitld  be  answered,  an  answer  precise 
and  pointed  indeed  he  would  give  It. 
He  afforded,  in  this  instance,  a  contrast 
to  the  case  of  a  gentleman  then  at  the 
bar,  about  whom  he  has  often  laughed 
heartily  with  me.  "  Whenever,"  saiA 
he,  "the  judges  put  a  question  to 

,  however  subtle  and  dangerous  it 

may  be,  and  though  he  evidently  cannot 
in  the  least  degree  perceive  the  drift  of 
it,  before  the  words  are  out  of  their 
mouths,  he,  aB  it  were,  thrusts  them 
down  again  with  a  confident  good- 
humour^  volubility,  a  kind  of  jocular 
recklessness  of  law  and  logic,  which 
often  make«  one  wonder  whether  the 
judges  are  more  inclined  to  be  angry 
or  amused ;  nay,  I  have  once  or  twice 
seen  one  of  them  lean  back  and  laugh 

outriglit,  poor looking  upon  that 

as  an  evidence  of  his  own  success !"' 
How  different  was  the  case  with  'Mr. 
Smith,  is  known  to  every  one  wha 
has  heard  him  argue  with  the  judges. 
Nothing  consequently  could  be  more 
flattering  than  the  evident  attention 
with  which  they  listened  to  him,  and 
most  properly;  for  he  never  threw 
away  a  word,  never  wandered  from 
the  point,  and  showed  on  all  occafiiona 
such  a  complete  mastery  of  his  facts, 
and  such  an  exact  and  extenslvo 
knowledge  of  the  law  applicable  to 
them,  as  not  only  warranted  but  re- 
quired the  best  attention  of  those 
whose  duty  it  was  to  decide  the  case. 
His  manner  was  very  respectM 
to  tlie  bench,  without  a  trace  of  ser- 
vility ;  and  to  those  associated  with 
him,  or  opposed  to  him,  he  was  uni- 
formly courteous  and  considerate. 
When  he  had  to  follow  Ids  leader,  or 
even  two  of  them,  he  would  frequcaitly 
give  qiute  another  tone  to  the  case,  a 
new  direction  to  the  argument,  and 
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to  iirgno,  he  had  time,  befoFO  he  rose, 
barely  to  glance  over  a  very  brief  "  epi  - 
tome"  of  the  facts,  and  of  the  recd^ 
though  unsuspected  point  in  wliich  the 
case  ought  to  be  decided,  which  had 
been  prepared  for  his  assistance  by  Mr. 
Smith.    In  confident  reliance  upon  Ills 
iccuracT  in  matters  both  of  fact  and  law, 
tbe  counsel  in  question  boldly  opened 
the  case,  implicitly  adopting,  and  ably 
enforcing  Mr.  Smith's  view  of  it,  and 
Mcceeded  in  obtaining  the  judgment 
of  the  House.    Mr.  Smith  never  spoke, 
however,  of  these  his  subsidiary  labours 
to  others,  nor  liked  ever  to  have  any 
tttngion  made  to  the  subject.    It  was 
iBpossible  that  he  could  get  through 
all  this  business  without  sitting  up 
Mng  most  of  the  night ;  and  I  know 
that,  for  the  last  three  or  four  years 
rfhfe  life,  he  was  rarely  in  bed  before 
two,  and  sometimes  three,  and  even 
fonr  o'clock ,  having  to  be,  neyerthe- 
lew,  at  Westminster  or  Guildhall  as 
ttrir  as  ten  o'clock,  or  half-past  nine, 
ca  the  ensuing  morning.    While  thus 
ardocmisly  engaged,  he  kept  a  constant 
«ye  ofMiB  the  pvogress  of  the  decisions 
cf  tbe  various  courts,  as  bearing  upon 
Ws  ^^  Mercantile  Law,"  and  "  Leading 
■Cases,"  interleaved  copies  of  which 
ih^a-yg  lay  on  his  table  before  him, 
^  leoeived  almost  daily  MS.  addi> 
tions.    Thus  it  was  that  he  was  able, 
in  1841  and  1843,  to  present  new  edi- 
tioas  of  bis  "  Leadmg  Cases,"  and 
**  Mercantile  Law,"  greatly  enlarged 
*nd  improved,  and  in  many  instances, 
.  ^pedaDy  in  the  "  Leading  Cases," 
^rtirely  remodelled.      Nor  was  he, 
^h  all  this,  so  absorbed  as  to  forget 
^Jteatnre;    for,  amidst  his  piles  of 
^Jpened  law-books,  you  might  often 
«e  a  well-used  copy  of  some  classic 
^ogUsh,  French,  Spanish,  or  Italian 
^aotiior,  either  prose  or  poetry,  which 
^  would  read  with  equal  zest  and  at- 
cMition,  as  his  pencil-marks  in  such 
^nhimes  even  now  attest.     As  for 
**Don  Quixote,"  and  "Gil  Bias," 
I  really  think  he  knew  them  almost 
off  by  heart,  in  the  originals.    He 
was    also    very    fond    of    Tacitus, 
Cicero,     and     Demosthenes,     from 
all  of  whom,  as  well  as  tlie  other 
Jeadii^   dassics,  but   especially  the 
two  lifter,  he  could  quote  to  a  sur- 
prising extent,  and  with  signal  accu- 


racy—  a  fact  well  known  to  all  his 
friends.  Of  this,  hidoed,  Mr.  PhiUi- 
more  *  has  given  a  striking  instance, 
in  his  sketch  of  Mr.  Smith  in  the 
*^  Law  Magazine."  After  observing 
that  "  his  memory  was,  indeed,  aston- 
isliing,  and  the  feats  which  he  per- 
formed with  it  were  incredible ;  that 
the  writer  had  heard  him  repeat,  sue* 
cessively,  scene  after  scone  from  a 
Fi'ench  vaudeville, — the  Record  in 
an  Action  filling  up  the  "(fee's," 
and  a  passage  from  a  Greek  orator, 
without  the  least  apparent  difficulty 
or  hesitation,"  Mr.  Phillimore  proceedis 
to  say,  that  the  passage  in  question 
"  was  one  of  the  finest  in  the  Greek 
language,  being  in  the  speech  of 
^scliines,  which  the  most  celebrated 
etfort  of  the  genius  of  Demosthenes 
was  required  to  answer ;  M'hcn,  after 
adjuring  tlic  Athenians  not  to  raise 
a  trophy  to  their  own  loss  and  shame, 
nor  aAvaken  in  tlie  minds  of  their  con- 
federates the  recollection  of  their  mis* 
fortunes,  he  proceeds  — '  o.>X  Bftruh^ 
Ttiig  <Ju)fi,a(fiv  ov  ^a^gwtfSfi,  aXka  rati 
ys  diavoiutg  avo^i'^^UT  aWuv  hg  rag 
(f'jfi(po^ag,'  &c.,  down  to  the  words, 
'  s<in€7(,^'jFrovlag  fJbriM  r^(/K^  rh  rtig 
sXkddog  aTjTf^m  tfrgpavouv.'  the 
writer  well  remembering  that  Mr. 
Smith  insisted  particularly  on  the  ex- 
traordinary force  and  beauty  of  the 
woi-d,  '  s^Kf>ci/i^rovrag:  "  I,  also,  have 
often  heard  him  quote  long  passages 
from  the  Greek  dramatists,  particularly 
from  "  Aristojhanes,"  really  im- 
promptu^ and  with  as  much  facility 
and  vivacity  as  if  he  had  been  reading 
English.  I  have  already  intimated 
that  he  read  many  of  the  new  publi- 
cations of  the  day.  One  of  these  was 
Mr.  Macaulay's  "  Lays  of  Ancient 
Kome,"  with  which  he  was  much 
amused,  saying  that  "  some  of  them 
were  very  clever  and  spirited ;"  and, 
after  reading  them,  he  sate  down  one 
evening  and  Avrote  a  humorous  parody 
on  them,  which  he  showed  me,  en- 
titled, *'  Lay  of  Gascoigne  Justice," 
prefaced  by  an  "  Extract  from  a  Ma- 
nuscript of  a  Late  Reporter,"   who 


says, 


u 


I   had   observed    numerous 


traces,  in  the  old  reports  and  entries, 
of  the  use  of  Rhythm  in  the  enunoiation 
of  legal  doctrines ;  and,  pursuing  the 
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Tonrile  resort,  and  was  also  freqnentM  the  bar,  I  went  home  in  a  cab  ^vith 

liysei'eral  other  members  of  the  bar.  Mr.  Smith,  who  sate  by  mc  silent  and 

lie  was  delighted  to  take  a  ftiend  exhausted,  and  cougMng  convulsively. 

iir  two  to    dinner    with   him,    and  I  repeatedly  conjored  hini  to  pause, 

maid  entertain    thera    most  hospi-  and  give  his  shatteredhcalth  achance 

lablv,  aad  with  increasing  frequency,  of  recoveiy,  by  retiring  for  »   few 

a  ids  means  became  rapidly  more  months,  or  even  for  a  year  or  two, 

ample.    lie  was    also  fond   of  llic  from    the    excitement    and   wasting 

theetres,  taking    special    delight   in  anxieties  and  exertions  of  business ; 

fomedies  and  farces,  however  broad,  but  ho  never  would  listen  to  me,  nor 

md  even  pantomimes.    With  what  to  any  of  Lis  fiienda.     "It  is  all  very 

(clfnm  drollery  lie  would  afterwards  well,"  he  said  to  me  several  times, 

dwUon  the  feats  of  Clown  and  Pan-  "  to  talk  of  retiiing^r  a  while;  bnt 

liloon !    I  am  here,  however,  speak-  what  is  to  become  of  one's  business 

inj of  several  years  ago ;  for  latterly  and  connexion   in  the  mean  time? 

Id  said,  "  It  was  a  very  hard  thing  to  You  know  it  will  have  melted  away 

find  aay  thing  to  laugh  at  in  a  panto-  for  ever."    He  had,  however,  been 

miine,  however  much  one  tried  r  persnaded  to  consult  a  pbj'sician  of 

During  the  years  1842,  1843,  and  experienced  skill  in  cases  of  eonsump- 

Ifm,  his  practice  continued  steadily  tion ;  who,  after  having  once  or  twice 

JDoeamg,  and  that,  too,  in  the  high-  seen  him,  sent  a  private  message  to 

fst  and  most  lucrative  class  of  busi-  the  Mend  who  had  prevailed  on  Mr. 

«S8— not  only  before  special  juries  at  Smith  to  call  upon  liim  ;  and  on  that 

Nisi  Prins,  and  the  Courts  in  Banc  friend's  attending  the  physiciaii,  ho 

»nd  hi  Error  in  the  Exchequer  Cham-  pronounced  the  case  to  be    utterly 

her,  bnt  ui  the  Privy  Council  and  the  hopeless ;  that  it  might  be  a  matter  of 

House  of  Lords.     Before    the  last  months,  even;  but  he  ought  to  be 

tnbnud,  in  particular,  he  appeai-ed  prepared  for  the  worst,  and  apprised 

M  one  of  the  counsel  in  the  O'Connell  of  his  situation.     His  friend  requested 

Mse,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  O'Connell  and  the  physician  to  undertake  that  duty, 

Ills  companions.    His  time  was  now  assuring  him  of  his  patient's  great 

incwsantlyoccupiedjbydayBQdnight;  strength  of  mind  and  character;  but 

his  slight  intervals  of  relaxation  ue-  he  declined.    Mr.   Smith  spent  the 

***Sirily  becoming  fe^'er  and  fewer,  long  vacation  of  1844  with  hisbi-others 

■Hii  evenings,  indeed,  were    almost  and  sisters  in  Ireland.     They  were 

*l*aye  occupied    with    arbitrations,  shocked  at  his  appearance,  and  affec- 

tonsnhations,  or  preparing  those  plead-  tionately  implored  him  nottoi-etura 

u|p  and  writing  those  opinions  which  to  England,  or  attempt  to  resume  liis 

hiicoastant  attendance  iu  the  Courts  profes^onal    duties  ;    but    in    vain, 

peveated  his  tften  disposing  of.     His  While  staying  in  Ireland,  he  regretted 

fiwads  saw  with  pain  how  grievously  the  fast  flight  of  time,  evidently  cliiig- 

ne  *as  over-tasking  his  strength,  and  ing  to  the  society  of  his  brothers  and 

Mniestly  importuned  him  to  give  him-  sbtera,  to  the  latter  of  whom  he  was 

«fmore  intervals  of  relaxation —  most  devotedly  attached;  but  bleak, 

*iil  IB  rain.     For  nearly  two  years  bitter,  blighting  November  saw  him 

Hire  his  death,  his  haggard  countc-  again  established  at  the  Temple,  and 

Mnce  evidenced    the  ducful   havoc  fwrlyoverheadandearsinthebusiness 

»iich  he  was  making  of  a  constitu-  ofthecommencingterm.    Ileattcndcd 

fi«i  never  of  the  strongest.    Sir  Wil-  the  courts  aa  usual ;  went  out  in  the 

Jiam  Pollett  and  he  were  both  sitting  evenings  to  arbitrations  and  consulta- 

U  (he  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords,  tions  as  of  old ;  dined  also  at  the 

00  one  of  the  latest  days  of  the  hear-  Garrick  as  before ;  and  sat  up  as  lal« 

ing  of  Mr.    O'Conncll'a  case,  each  at  nights  aa  ever.    We  all  sighed  at 

within  "a  yard  or  two  of  me.    Tivo  this  deplorable  infatuation ;  but  what 

death-doomed    beings    they    looked,  could  we  do?    He  was  a  mah  of  in- 

eich,  alas  1  having  similarly  provoked  flexible  will,  and  a  peculiar  idiosyn- 

and  acceleratedhisfale.    Onthesame  cracy.     Eemouatrance  and  entreaty; 

afternoon  that   8u-  William    Follett  from  the  first  useless,  at  length  evi- 

ieaned  heavily  and  feebly  on  a  friend's  dently  became  on\y  imtttm^.   "SnX  * 

aim  as  he  with  diScalty  retired  from  judge  on  the  Iwmi,  UOl  A  mentor  '^ 
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the  bar,  but  regretted  to  see  him  per- 
sist in  attendiug  the  courts ;  where  he 
sat  and  stood,  indeed,  a  piteous  spec- 
tacle. He  resolved  on  going  the  Spring 
Circuit  in  1845,  being  retained  in 
some  of  the  heaviest  cases  tried  there. 
Shortly  before  this,  the  Mend  already 
referred  to  resolved  to  perform  tlie 
painfid  duty  of  telling  him,  that  in  his 
physician's  opinion  there  was  not  a 
ray  of  hope  for  liis  recovery ;  a  com- 
munication which  he  leoeived  with 
perfect  calmness  and  fortitude.  To 
his  brother's  entreaties,  about  the 
month  of  June,  that  he  would  cither 
go  abroad,  accompanied  by  one  of  his 
brothers  or  sisters,  or  allow  the  latter 
to  come  and  live  with  him,  in  a  house 
a  little  removed  from  town,  he  steadily 
turned  a  deaf  ear.  He  evidently  knew 
that  it  was  useless ;  and  spoke  of  his 
desperate  state  as  calmly  as  he  would 
have  done  in  referring  to  the  case  of  a 
mere  stranger.  It  is  believed  that  his 
sole  reason  for  refusing  to  permit  his 
sister  to  come  over,  was  his  fond  and 
tender  regard  for  her — a  reluctance  to 
permit  her  to  witness  him  waste  away, 
injuring  in  vain  her  own  health  and 
spirits.  About  this  time,  he  said  to 
Ms  brother  veiy  qiuetly,  but  sadly, 
that  "  he  feared  hie  sisters  would  soon 
have  to  bear  a  severe  shock !"  He  sat 
in  his  chambers,  which  were  within 
-only  a  few  yards'  distance  from  the 
Temple  Church,  on  the  day  of  Sir 
William  Folhitt's  fimeral.  He  heaard 
the  tolling  of  the  bell,  and  from  his 
window*  he  could  have  seen  much  of 
that  solemn  ceremonial.  What  must 
have  been  Ids  feelings  ?  This  was  on 
the  4th  July;  and  five  days  after- 
wards, (viz.  on  the  9thL,)  poor  Mr. 
Smith  appeared,  I  believe  for  the  last 
time  in  the  Court  of  Jlxchoquer, 
^luring  the  poet-terminal  sittings  in 
Trinity  vacation,  to  argue  a  demurrer ! 
I  was  present  during  part  of  the  time. 
What  a  dismal  object  he  looked, 
while  addressing  the  Court  I  I  think 
we  drove  up  to  the  Temple  together. 
He  had  argued  the  case  of  Bradbume 
V,  Botfield,  (reported  in  14  Meeson  and 
Welsby,  558,)  the  last  time,  I  believe, 
that  his  name  appears  in  the  Reports. 
It  was  a  very  nice  question,  as  to 
whether  oertain  covenants  in  a  lease 


were  joint  or  several:  his  argument 
was  successful,  and  the  Court  gave 
judgment  in  Ms  faiwur.  The  next 
day  he  said  to  me,  speaMng  of  tliis 
occasion,  "  The  judges  must  have 
thought  me  talking  great  nonsense: 
I  was  so  weak,  that  it  was  with  very 
great  difficulty  I  could  keep  from 
dropping  down,  for  my  legs  trembled 
under  me  all  the  time  violently,  and 
now  and  then  I  seemed  to  lose  si^t 
of  the  judges."  -Yet  his  srgoment 
was  distinguished  by  his  usual  accu- 
racy, clearness,  and  force  of  reason- 
ing. Nobody  could  prevail  upon  Mm 
to  abstain  from  going  the  sunmier 
circuit.  He  went  accordingly,  and 
unless  I  am  mistaken,  held  several 
heavy  briefe.  When  the  northern 
circuit  had  closed,  I  joined  my  family 
at  Hastings ;  and  found  that  poor  Mr. 
Smith  was  staying  alone  at  the  Victoria 
Hotel,  St.  Leonards.  I  called  upon 
him  immediately  after  my  arrival 
His  appearance  wae  truly  a^cting  to 
behold.  Consumption  had  fixed  her 
talons  still  deeper  in  hie  vitala.  He 
sat  in  an  easy  chair,  from  wMch  he 
could  not  rise  without  great  effort; 
and  he  expressed  Mmself  as  delighted 
that  I,  and  another  of  bis  oldest 
friends,  happened  to  have  estabUshed 
ourselves  so  near  him.  He  was  quite 
alone — ^no  friend  or  relative  with  him; 
several  briefs,  &c.  lay  on  his  table, 
together  with  the  moet  recent  num- 
bers of  the  Reports,  several  law-bookg, 
and  works  on  general  literature.  A 
Bible  also  lay  in  the  room,  witb 
several  papers  placed  within  the  leaves. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  attention 
paid  to  him  by  the  landlady  and  her 
daughter,  and  the  servants ;  but  he  gave 
them  very  little  trouble.  Hiscou^Was 
much  aggravated,  as  were  the  wast- 
ing night-sweats ;  and  he  could  walk 
only  a  few  steps  without  assistance. 
Soon  after  having  got  to  Hastings,  I 
was  summoned  away  to  attend  a  conrt- 
martial  at  Leeds,  wMch  kept  me 
there  for  upwards  of  a  fortnight.  On 
my  return,  Mr.  Smitih  expressed  a 
lively  anxiety  to  hear  from  me  a  de- 
tailed account  of  ^^  bow  the  military 
managed  law."  He  seemed  never 
tired  of  hearing  of  those  ^^curiouf 
proceedings,"  as  he  styled  them.    I 
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8j>ent  nearly  two  hours  a  day  with 
him  durinjor  the  remainder  of  my  stay, 
accompanying  him  in  long  drives 
whenever  the  weather  permitted. 
Weak  thongh  his  body  was,  his  mind 
was  as  active  and  8trf>ng  as  ever.  1 
saw  sevend  as  hea>T  '*  sets "  of 
papers,  from  time  to  time,  forwarded 
by  his  clerk  from  Tendon,  according 
io  Mr.  Smith's  orders,  as  1  had  ever 
seen  even  in  his  chambers.  When  I 
implored  him  to  send  tbem  back,  and 
take  a  real  holiday,  he  answereil  sim- 
ply, *'  No  ;  thej'  mu^  be  attended  to," 
— and  he  did  so :  though  I  saw  him 
once  unable  from  weakness  to  liit  a 
brief  from  his  knees  to  the  table.  I 
never  beheld  so  calm  and  patient  a 
sufferer.  He  never  repined  at  the 
&te  which  had  befallen  him,  nor 
ottered  a  word  showing  impatience 
or  irrttabtlity.  When  we  drove  ont 
together,  he  generally  said  little  or 
nothing  the  whole  time,  lest  his  cough 
should  be  aggravated,  but  was  very 
anxious  to  t^  talked  to.  Once  he 
suddenly  asked  me,  when  .we  wei« 
driving  out,  "  Whether  I  really  ever 
intended  to  permit  him  to  see  the 
sketch  of  FoUett,  which  I  was  pre- 
paring." I  parried  the  question,  by 
asking  him,  ^*  Whether  he  thought  Sur 
William  FoUett  a  great  lawyer."  — 
**  Certamly,"  said  he,  "  if  there  be 
such  a  character  as  a  great  lawyer. 
What  thing  of  importsnce  tliat  only 
a  great  lawyer  oould  do,  did  not  Fdl- 
lett  do  ?  He  necessarify  knew  an  im- 
mensity of  law ;  and  his  tact  was  a 
thin|  quite  wonderful.    I  was  a  great 

admurer  of  FoUett lonoe 

heard  him  say,  by  the  way,  that  either 
he  had  applied  for  the  place  of  a  police 
magistrate,  or  would  have  accepted 
it,  tf  it  had  been  offered,  soon  after  he 
had  come  to  the  bar ;  so  tliat  it  is 
quite  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  he 

was  all  at  once  so  successfirL 

And  I  can  tell  you  anotlier  little  fact 
about  FoUett :  thongfa  perhaps  no  man 
took  so  few  notes  on  his  brief,  during 
A  cause :  tiiis  was  not  always  so ;  for, 
when  he  first  eaaie  to  the  bu*,  he  took 
noost  fnU  and  elaborate  notes  of  every 
case,  and  prepared  his  arguments  widbi 
extreme  care.  I  have  seen  proofs  of 
this."  Shortly  befiwe  his  leaving  towm, 
he  purdAued  a  copy  of  Thirlwall^s 
(the  Bishop  of  St  David's)  History 
of  Greece,  in  eight  volumes,  '^  to  read 


over  at  the  sea-side  ;"  and  be  did  so : 
telling  me  that  ^^  he  liked  it  mucli, — 
that  it  had  told  him  many  things  which 
he  had  not  known  before."    This  copy 
his  brother  presented  to  me  after  Mr. 
Smith's  death,  and  I  value  it  greatly. 
One  morning  I  found  him  much  ex- 
haiLsted ;  but  soon  after  I  had  taken 
my  seat,  he  said,  '•''  You  can  oblige  me 
by  something,  if  you  will  do  it  for  me. 
I  recollect  that  there  is  generally  lying 
on  your  table,  at  chambers,  ^Bell's 
Principles  of  the  Law  of  Scotland.' 
Now  I  am  verv  anxious  to  read  the 
book,  as  I  expect  to  bo  in  one,  if  not 
two,  Scotch  appeal  cases,  in  the  House 
of  Lonls,  next  sessicm ! — Will  you  do 
me  this  favour  V"    Of  course  1  imme- 
diately procured  tlie  book  to  be  for- 
warded to  him,  and  it  afforded  him 
uncommon  pleasure  for  many  days. 
He  read  it  entirely  through  with  deep 
attention,    as   bis    numerous    pencil 
marks  on  the  margin  attest,  as  weU 
as  several  notes  on  the  fly-leaf,  of 
leading  points  of  difference  between 
our  law  and  that  of  Scotland.    At 
page  35,  §  76,  tlie  text  runs  thus :  — 
^^Tadt  acceptance  may  be  inferred 
from  silence,  when  the  refusal  is  so 
put  as  to  require  rejection,  if  the  part?v 
do  not  mean  to  assent;  as  when  a 
merchant  writes  to  another,  that  he  is 
against  a  certain  day,  to  send  him  a 
certain  commodity,  at  a  certain  price, 
unless  he  shall   previously  forbid." 
Opposite  to  this,  Mr.  Smith  has  writ- 
ten in  pencil,  ^^  Surety  one  mam  canmoi 
throw  the  duty  of  refttsal  on,  another^ 
[m]  that  way  f    In  the  course  of  a 
little  discussion  whidi  we  had  on  this 
subject,  I  said,  ^^  Suppose  the  parties 
have  liad  previously  stnular  traiiBae* 
tions ?"— "  All,"  he  answered,  "that 
might  make  a  difference,  and  evidaioe 
a  contract  to  the  efiect  stated.;  b«t 
as  nakedly  euuneiated  in  the  text,  I 
think  it  cannot  be  the  law  of  Soot- 
land,  or  law  any  where."    He  made 
many  interesting  and  valuable   re- 
marks from  time  to  time  om  Scotch 
law,  and  expressed  a  high  opinion  of 
the  work  in  qaestioa,  referring  to  every 
portion  of  it  as  readily  as  tbooigh  it  had 
been  his  laimliar  text-bo(^  for  years. 
I  often  found  Mm  reading  tbe  num- 
bers of  the  Queen's  Bench,  Common 
Pleas,  and  Exchequer  Reports ;  and 
he  once  said,  "  I  have  a  good  many 
arrears  to  get  through,  in  this  way. 
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before  the  beginiiiug  of  term  ! "  One 
day  I  saw  a  prodigious  pile  of  law 
papers  lying  on  his  table,  which  had 
just  arrived  from  London.  "AVhy, 
%vhat  are  these,  my  dear  Smith  ?"  said 
I  earnestly — for  he  lay  on  the  sofa  in 
a  state  of  miserable  exhaustion.  After 
some  minutes'  pause,  he  replied,  "  It 
is  a  very  troublesome  case.  I  have 
to  reply  or  demur  to  some  very  ha- 
rassing pleas  of T— ."  —  '*  But 

why  not  posti^one  them  till  near  the 
end  of  October  V"  "  When  I  am  not 
fatigued,  papers  amuse  me,  and  occupy 
my  attention."  I  offered  to  him  my 
services.  "IS'o,  thank  you — it  would 
fatigue  me  more  to  explain  the  pre- 
vious state  of  matters,  with  which  I 
am  familiar,  than  to  draw  the  plead- 
ings"— and  he  did  it  liimself.  On  an- 
other occasion,  I  saw  him  sitting  in 
Lis  easy  chair,  deadly  pale.  When  I 
bad  placed  myself  beside  him,  he  said 
in  a  faint  tone,  but  calmly  and  deli- 
berately, "  This  morning  a  Very  seri- 
ous thing  has  happened  to  me,"  and 
he  mentioned  a  new  and  very  alarm- 
ing feature  in  his  complaint,  which, 
alas  !  fully  justified  Ms  observation  ; 
and  during  the  day  he  allowed  me  to 
request  Dr.  Duke,  who  was  attending 
a  patient  in  the  hotel,  to  see  him.  He 
did — and  on  quitting  him,  told  me 
that  of  course  the  case  was  hopeless  ; 
that  his  friends  should  be  sent  for,  and 
he  would  not  answer  for  his  life  for  a 
few  weeks,  or  even  days.  T>vo  or 
three  days  afterwards.  Dr.  Duke  saw 
him  again,  and  had  left  him  only  half- 
an-hour  when  I  called.  He  was  wilt- 
ing a  letter  to  an  old  fi-iend  (one  of 
his  executors,)  and  his  face  wore  an 
expression  of  peculiar  solemnity.  Lay- 
ing down  his  pen,  and  leaning  back 
in  his  chair,  he  gently  shook  my  hand, 
and,  in  an  affectionate  manner,  said, 
'*  Warren,  I  have  just  had  a  startling 
communication  made  me  by  Dr. 
Duke ;  he  has  told  me  plainly  that  I 
cannot  live  much  longer, — ^that  reco- 
very is  utterly  out  of  the  question, — 
and  that  I  am  nearer  death  than  I 
suppose."  After  a  pause,  I  said,  *'  He 
has  been  faithful,  then,  my  dear  Smith. 
It  was  his  duty ;  and  I  trust  he  did  it 
in  a  piTident  manner." — "  Perfectly," 
he  replied.  Profound  gloom  was  in 
his  features,  but  he  was  perfectly  calm. 
JPresently  he  asiid,  covering  his  face 
with  his  attenuated  hand,   ''  I  have 


none  to  thank  but  myself;  I 
killed  myself  by  going  the  last 
cuit,  but  I  could  not  resist  some  t( 
ing  briefs  wldch  awaited  me !  1 
regret  that  I  did  not  allow  my 
to  come  over,  months  ago,  an 
with  her  to  the  Soutli  of  France 
of  course  wishing  now  is  use 
Again  I  entreated  him  to  allow  1 
be  sent  for.  "  My  dear  AVaiTen, 
he  very  decisively,  "  you  and  B. 
often  asked  me  to  do  so.  I  be; 
to  do  so  no  more.  I  have  pj 
reasons  for  declining  to  follow 
advice."  His  voice  slightly  fal 
His  "  private  reasons  "  have  al 
been  adverted  to — they  were,  his  t 
love  for  one  whom  he  would  not 
by  showing  himself  to  her  in  the 
progress  of  decay !  From  that  < 
never  saw  the  semblance  of  a 
upon  his  face,  nor  any  appearai 
emotion,  but  only  of  solemn  the 
fulness.  A  few  days  aftcnvards 
to  him,  "  Well,  if  it  be  the  y 
God  that  you  should  never  reti 
your  profession,  it  is  certainly  ( 
latory  for  you  to  reflect  how  gi 
reputation  you  justly  enjoy  at  th 
and  in  how  short  a  time  you 
gained  it.  Your  name  will  live, 
made  no  answer  for  some  mi 
but  shook  his  head,  and  then 
"  I  have  done  nothing  worthy  of 
remembered  for;  but  you  ai'e 
kind  for  saying  so."  Even  afte 
the  mail  eveiy  now  and  then  bi 
him  fresh  "  papers  "  from  town 

Miss ,  the  daughter  of  the 

lady,  and  who  attended  him  wi 
utmost  solicitude,  one  evening 
into  tears,  as  she  showed  me  a 
packet ;  adding,  "It  is  really  1 
breaking  to  have  to  take  them 
him :  he  is  so  weak  that  he  feels  i 
culty  in  even  opening  them  ! "  ] 
so,  indeed !  The  two  old  friends 
he  had.  named  as  executors, 
down  to  St.  Leonards  two  or 
times,  and  spent  several  days  wit] 
As  the  time  for  our  family's  reti 
town  approached,  he  evidentl 
garded  it  with  uneasiness,  and  i 
daily  said,  "Must  you  realli/ 

the  15th? And 

also  going  before  that :  then  I 
be  left  quite  alone,  and  shal 
tainly  feel  dull."  A  friend*  of 
a  lady,  who  resides  near  St. 
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<luce  her  to  him,  in  order  that  when 
we  were  gone  she  mifjht  come  and  see 
him,  I  asked  him  if  he  would  allow 
me  to  do  so?  "Indeed,"  said  he, 
faintly,  and  with  a  slight  flush,  "I 
shoidd  not  only  feel  it  a  compliment, 
but  extremely  kind."  The  lady  in 
question  accordingly  drove  down  very 
kindly  almost  daily,  bringing  him 
grapes  and  flowers,  which  he  said  he 
felt  to  be  a  very  delicate  attention : 
and  so  anxious  was  he  to  evince  his 
sense  of  her  com*tesy,  that  he  insisted 
on  driving,  when  very  feeble,  on  a 
bleak  day,  to  leave  a  card  at  the 
lady's  residence,  nearly  three  milci* 
off,  with  his  own  hand.  AVhen  I 
took  my  leave  of  him,  he  seemed,  I 
thought,  a  little  moved ;  but  said 
calmly,  "If  the  weather  breaks  up, 
I  shall  return  to  the  Temple :  and 
it  is  possible  that  I  may  take  lodgings 
in  another  part  of  the  to^vn ;  but  to 
court  I  must  go,  at  whatever  inconve- 
nience —  for  I  have  cases  there  which 
I  must  personally  attend  to! " 

Towards  the  close  of  October  he 
followed  us  to  Ix>ndon,  alone,  and 
was  sadly  fatigued  and  exhausted  by 
liis  journey.  He  went  at  once  to  his 
chambers ;  which  he  never,  with  one 
exception,  quitted  till  his  death ;  lying 
stretched  in  his  dressing-gown  upon 
the  sofa,  a  large  table  near  him  being 
covered  Anth  briefs,  cSses,  and  plead- 
iiigs,  which  he  attended  to  almost  as 
regularly  as  if  he  had  been  in  i>erfect 
health.  *  Yet  he  found  it  diflicult  to 
sit  up,  his  hand  trembled  when  hold- 
ing even  a  small  book,  and  his  cough 
was  fearfully  increased  in  frequency 
and  violence,  and  he  could  get  little  or 
no  sleep  at  nights.  The  reader  may 
imagine  the  concern  and  astonishment 
with  which  T  heard,  that  about  a  fort- 
night after  his  return,  he  had  actually 
gone  to  dine  at  the  Gai-rick  Club! 
Sitting  at  his  table  there,  as  a  friend 
who  saw  him  told  me,  "  more  like  a 
corpse  than  a  living  being ;  in  short, 
I  almost  thought  it  must  be  his  ghost !" 
lie  left  his  rooms,  however,  no  more; 
having  his  dinner  sent  in,  till  within 
the  last  few  days  of  his  Ijfe,  from  a 
neighbouring  taveni.  He  had  several 
coiisiiltations  held  at  his  chambers,  in 
cases  where  new  trials  were  to  be 
moved  for ;  his  leaders,  (one  of  whom 
was  Mr.  Sergeant  Talfourd,)  consi- 
derately waiving  etiquette,  and  coming 


to  their  dymg  jonior's  chambers. 
They  were,  as  may  be  supposed^  most 
reluctant  to  transact  business  with  ono 
in  his  state,  but  he  insisted  upon  it. 
He  earnestly  requested  me  not  to 
mention  at  Westminster,  or  elsewhere, 
how  ill  I  thought  him ;  "for  if  you  do, 
my  clients  will  send  me  no  business, 
and  then  I  shall  have  nothing  to 
amuse  my  mind  with."  Towards  the 
end  of  the  term,  he  observed  to  me  ono 
morning, — "See  how  very  kind  my 
clients  are  to  me !  I  suspect  they  have 
heiird  that  I  cannot  go  to  court,  so 
they  send  me  a  great  number  of  pleas, 
demmrers,  and  motion  papers,  which 
I  have  merely  to  sign,  and  get  half  a 
guinea :  I  think  it  so  considerate  I " 
About  the  last  day  of  the  term,  I 
liappened  myself  to  be  his  opponent, 
in  one  of  those  minor  matters  of  form, 
a  motion  for  judgment  as  in  case  of  a 
nonsuit,  on  account  of  my  client's  not 
having  gone  to  trial  at  the  preceding 
assizes.  *  Mr.  Smith  was  lying  in  a 
state  of  great  exhaustion  on  the  sofa ; 
but  mentioned  the  "rule."  I  told 
him  that  I  had  brought  my  brief  with 
me, — "A  peremptory  undertaking,,  I 
suppose,"  said  he,  languidly, "  to  try  at 
tlie  next  assizes  ?  " — "  Yes,  and  I  will 
sign  my  own  papers,  and  yours  too, 
to  save  you  the  trouble, — or  your 
clerk  shah  ?  "— "  No,  thank  you,"  said 
he,  and  with  difficulty  raised  himself. 
"  Will  you  oblige  me  by  giving  me  a 
pen  ?  "  I  did  so,  and  with  a  trembling 
hand  he  wrote  his  name  on  the  briefs, 
saying,  in  a  melancholy  tone  as  ho 
wrote,  "  It  is  the  last  time  I  shall  sign 
my  name  with  yours.  Even  if  you 
perform  your  undertaking,  /  shall  not 
be  at  the  trial."  About  a  week  after- 
wards I  found  him  finishing  the  last 
sheet  of  a  huge  mass  of  sliort-hand 
writers  notes  of  an  important  case  in 
which  he  was  coucenied,  and  he  was 
grievously  exhausted.  It  was  in  vain 
to  remonstrate  with  him  !  An  earlv 
and  devoted  friend  of  hL*,  and  I,  called 
upon  him  daily  two  or  three  times,  and 
sat  with  him  as  long  as  om*  engage- 
ments would  i)emiit  us.  We  found 
his  mind  always  vigorous  ;  and  though 
he  coidd  converse  little,  from  weak- 
ness, and  its  initating  his  cough,  his 
language  was  as  exact  and  significant 
as  ever,  and  he  liked  to  hear  others 
talk,  especially  about  what  was  going 
on  at  Westminster.    I   was  sitting 


room  i^fMaking?  When  smand 
that  there  were  not,  ta«  Mid  veiy 
eamestiy,  "Wiflyou,  however,  oWige 
me  by  lookmg  immeduitQly  under 
the  SQ^  and  tflU  me  whether  tbera 
is  really  no  one  tiiera? ''  His  firisBd 
looked,  and scdemnly asswed  Mmlhat 
there  was  no  one  there.  '^Now,** 
said  he,  with  some  difllcalty,  after  a 
pvne,  and  snddeBly  looking  at  ns, 
^^howextraordinarytiiisisl  Ofoonree, 
after  what  yon  m^,  I  am  bonnd  to 
belieTe  yon,  and  tiie  i^oioes  I  hear  ire 
eonseqaently  inmghiary:  yet  I  hear 
them  atiering  mrtwuiau  sammU;  they 
are  hnman  Toices ;  they  speak  to  me 
intolligfhfy.  What  can  make  that 
imprawion  iqK>n  Mm  orgni  of  hearing 
— npon  the  tympaanm  ?  How  is  it 
done?  There  mnst  be  some  stnmgo 
disorder  in  the  <»gans.  I  can^t  «i- 
derstMid  it,  nor  the  state  of  my  emm 
faonttles!'*  Then  he  rdiqpsod  teto 
the  state  of  drowvy,  moaamg,  half- 
nncofiseioajaess,  in  wliidi  he  spcat 
the  last  fhrtnigfat  of  his  life.  For  a 
few  days  prsrioasly,  no  mors  briefh 
or  papers  w«re  taken  in  l^  the  deik : 
bat  one,  a  case  for  an  ofnnion,  wlMi 
had  been  brought  aboat  a  week  beihre, 
Mr.  8iaith  immediately  read  over  with 
a  Tiew  of  answering  it.  In  eottse«> 
qnence  of  a  commnnieation  from  the 
ph5ngieian,  we  at  onoe  smnmoned  Mr. 
Smith's  two  brokers,  Ae  one  fttmi 
DHblin  Castle,  and  the  other  (an 
officer  on  board  the  Devastation  Steam 
Frigate)  from  Portsmouth.  Botii  of 
them  came  as  qniddy  as  possible,  and 
remained  to  the  last  in  affectionate 
attendance  upon  their  aflHicted  brother. 
About  three  days  b^ore  1^  death,  he 
was  asked  if  he  wu^d  to  receive  the 
sacrament.  **  Yes,"  he  immediately 
replied,  ^^  I  was  about  to  ask  fbr  it, 
but  feared  I  was  too  ill  to  go  through 
with  it.  I  request  it  may  now  be  admin- 
ist^^  to  me  as  soon  as  can  be,  for  I 
am  sensible  that  I  havo  no  time  to 
lose ;  and  I  beg  that  the  rubrie  mtof  bt 
stridfy  compHed  with  m  aU  I'esptctsP 
This  he  sidd  specirily  with  reference 
to  the  prescribed  number  (*'  three,  or 
two  at  the  least '')  of  communicants 
beside  himself.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Hard- 
ing, father  of  one  of  his  intimate 
friends,  being  near  at  hand,  imme- 
diately attended,  and  administered 
that  saored  and  awful  rite:  Lieute- 
nant Smith,  I,  and  another,  p«r- 
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takmg  of  the  aaccament  with  oor 
dying  iUend.  Ha  was  in  fhll  poasas- 
sion  of  hia  ftcuhlas.  He  could  not 
#iifle  ftom  the  aolh,  but  made  a  gnat 
efibrt  to  incihie  towards  the  clergy- 
man, l^ing  with  his  handa  chiqMd 
npon  his  braast.  When  the  name  of 
our  Saviour  waa  mentioned,  he  inclined 
his  head  with  profound  reyeranoe  of 
manner,  it  was,  indeed,  a  very  solemn, 
and  affhotiag  soene,  saoh  as  will  neper 
be  eflSmad  from  my  memory.  When 
it  was  over,  Mr.  Smith  gently  gruped 
thekand  of  Mr.  Haxding,  and  fKnUy 
thanked  him  for  his  kmdness  in  so 
pronqidy  attending.  He  was  unable^ 
atni^it,  ta  walk  to  hia  bed ;  to  wiok^ 
he  was  assisted  by  his  brother  and  a. 
friend.  The  dark  cnrtam  was  now 
rapicBy  desoemling  between  him  and 
this  Ihfe.  He  never  roee  again  frvm 
bed;  but  li^ there  in  the  same  moan- 
ing yet  oomparatively  tranquil  state 
in  whiflh  he  tad  been  during  the  week. 
On  the  morning  of  the  day  <rf  his  deaths 
I  went  early  to  sit  be»de  him,  ahun ; 
gaaing  at  his  poor  emaciated  oovite* 
nance,  with  inexpressible  feelings. 
Short^  after  I  lef^  his  (Adest  friend 
took  my  plaee;  and,  after  a  while,  to 
his  great  surpiiae,  Mr.  Smith,  on  leeog- 
nising   him,    asked  if  a   partioalar 

"case,"  —  ^*£xparte "  was  not 

still  in  chambers?  On  being  answered 
in  tiie  affirmative,  he  requested  his 
friend  to  get  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and 
he  would  dictate  the  ojHnionl  Hia 
friend,  tiiough  conceiving  him  to  be 
wandering  and  delirious,  oompEed 
with  his  request;  on  which  Mr.  Smith 
slightly  elevated  lumself  in  bed,  and, 
to  the  amazement  of  liis  friend,  in  a 
perfectly  calm  and  collected  manner, 
but  ^ith  great  difficulty  of  utterance, 
dictated  not  only  an  appropriate,  but 
a  correct  and  aUe  opinion  on  a  case 
of  considerable  ^fficulty !  When  he 
had  concluded,  with  the  words,  "the 
case  is  practically  remediless,"  he  re- 
quested that  what  had  been  written 
might  be  read  over.  It  was  done, 
and  he  said,  on  its  being  concluded, 
**  There  is  only  one  alteration  necessary 
—  strike  out  the  words  *  on  die  case^ 
leaving  it  'ociicm,'  simpliciter; "  there- 
by showing  an  exact  appreciation  of 
a  point  in  the  case,  with  reference  to 
the  suggested  form  of  action,  of  much 
difficulty  I  After  this  effort  he  rallied 
no  more,  but  lay  in  a  dozing  state  aH 
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of  the  Lm,  and  oordi&Uy  usented  to 
the  request  that  a  tablet  ^oald  he 
placed  in  the  Triforiom,  where  one  of 
iHute  maiUe  now  stands,  bearing  the 
fi^wing  fitting  inacffiptton,  written 
bf  his  mend,  Mr.  Phiflimore,  of  the 
Oxford  circuit : — 

JOHzGVL:  SBflTH 
m.  ■rvons.  htmanitatw.  ac.  LimnAETM. 

A.  PTSmiTIA.  aUMMA.  LATDB,  TimaATO. 
LSGVM.  KT.  OOWSTSTTDUf  U.  AVOUB. 
TTM.  tynU.  ITBOOTIAirTUTa  PROPRIL 

rsmmwufo.  rr.  8ciiipta.qt:b.  maonajc 

■TIAM.  TmANSMABIKAB.  APTD.  QEtmB, 

AOCVinUTATSM.XOiraBCVTA.  MJKT.  TBSTAMTTB. 

MWWmU.  DIUOSNTIA.  ACVIflKS.  AOCTRtXA 

sfseiroK.  FXDB.  BT.  BnrBYot.sirQA.  siirovLAmi. 

A.    WCm»,  TBI,   ^TOAJX    TDUT.    IWOSWIL    LATDB. 

CBBTIT. 
IMMATTmA.  MOBTB.  ABRBPTO. 

b:    t:    •:    b 

NATTB.  A.I>.  MDOOCIX.  OBIT.  lOIBTB.  OBC  A.D. 
MOCCCXLY. 

Thus  died,  and  thus  was  honoured 
In  his,  alas  I  premature  deaih,  John 
Wmiam  Smith :  leaving  b^d  him 
a  name  of  unsullied  purity,  and  a  per* 
manent  reputatian,  among  a  body  of 
men  noted  for  their  severe  discrimma* 
tion  in  estimating  character.  Heprac* 
tised  his  profession  in  the  spuit  of  a 
Gentleman,  disdaining  all  those  vul- 
gar and  degrading  expedients  now  tpo 
often  resorted  to,  for  the  purpose  of  se- 
curing success  at  the  bar*  He  waited, 
and  prepared  for,  his  opportunity  with 
modest  patience  and  fortitude,  and 
indomitable  industry  and  energy.  He 
possessed  an  intellect  of  uncommon 
power,  consummately  disciplmed,  and 
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capable  of  easily  mastering  any  thing 
to  which  its  enegies  were  directed. 
Having  devoted  himself  to  juris- 
prudence, he  obtained  a  marvellously 
n^id  master}',  both  theoretically  and 
practically,  over  its  greatest  difficul* 
ties,  leaving  behind  him  writings* 
which  have  contributed  equally  to 
fociiitate  the  study  and  the  practice  of 
the  law,  in  an  enli^tened  spirit.  Had 
Providence  been  pleased  to  prdong 
his  life,  the  voice  of  the  profession 
would,  mthin  a  very  few  years,  have 
called  for  his  elevation  to  the  judicial 
bench,  and  he  would  have  proved  one 
of  its  brightest  ornaments.  Nor  did  he 
sink  the  scholar  in  the  lawyer,  but 
cherished  to  the  last  those  varied, 
elegant,  rdined,  and  refining  tastes 
aim  pursuits,  which,  having  acquired 
him  eariy  academical  distinction,  ren- 
dered in  after  life  his  intercourse 
always  delightful  to  the  most  accom- 
plished and  gifted  of  his  friends  and 
acquaintance,  and  supplied  him  with 
a  never-failing  source  of  intellectual 
recreaticm.  Above  all^  his  conduct 
was  uniformly  characterised  by  truth 
and  honour,  by  generosity  and  muni-^ 
ficenoe,  hid  from  neariy  all  but  the 
objects  of  it ;  and  by  a  profound  re* 
verence  for  religion,  and  a  sincere  faith 
in  that  Christianity  whose  consola- 
tions he  experienced  in  the  trying  time 
of  sickness  and  death,  and  which  could 
alone  afford  him  a  well-founded  hope 
of  eternal  peace  and  happiness. 
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detested  ;  on  the  other  hand,  geo- 
graphy, history,  smd  mathematics, 
were  coltivated  by  him  vnih  a  zeal 
and  eagerness  that  astonishcKl  his  pro- 
fessors. He  had  lust  attained  his 
Ibarteenth  year,  when  two  of  his 
brothers,  bnt  a  little  older  than  him- 
self, left  the  military  college  at  Naples, 
and  received  commissions  in  the  army. 
This  redoubled  the  military  ardour  of 
their  junior,  who  had  already  caught 
the  warlike  feeling  with  which  the 
Neapolitan  government  strove  at  tliat 
time  to  inspu-e  the  nation.  He  nidged 
his  father  to  purchase  him  a  com- 
mission ;  his  father  reused,  and  the 
wilful  boy  absconded  from  college. 
Brought  back  again,  he  a  second  time 
escai^  and  enlisted  in  a  regiment  of 
riflemen.  Again  he  was  captured,  and 
the  poor  lergeant  who  had  accepted  the 
juvenile  recndt,  was  thrown  into  prison 
lor  enticing  away  a  pupil  of  the  royal 
college.  But  this  time  Gregorio  Pep^ 
thought  it  advisable  to  yield  to  the 
wishes  of  his  headstrong  son,  and  al- 
lowed hun  to  enter  the  imlitary  school. 
He  remained  there  two  years,  and  left 
it  to  join,  as  drill  sergeant,  a  company  of 
the  newly  raised  national  guard.  This 
was  in  1799.  Towards  the  close  of 
the  previous  year,  the  ill-disciplined 
and  inefficient  Neapolitan  army,  com- 
posed for  the  most  part  of  raw  and 
uninstructed  levies,  liad  mai'ched  into 
the  Papal  States;  and,  the  French 
having  evacuated  it,  had  entered  Bome 
without  opposition.  The  triumph  was 
very  brief.  Neither  the  Neapolitan 
troops,  nor  their  leader,  General 
Mack,  wei'e  capable  of  contending 
successfully  against  the  skilful  officers 
and  well-trained  soldiers  opposed  to 
them.  On  the  first  alarm,  the  pusil- 
lanimous Ferdinand  of  Naples  fled 
from  Rome  in  disguise,  and  soon  after- 
wards embarked  for  Sicily  with  his 
wife  and  court,  carrying  away  "  the 
wealth  and  jewels  of  the  crown,  the 
most  valuable  antiquities,  the  most 
precious  works  of  art,  and  what  re- 
mained from  the  i>illage  of  the  banks 
and  churches,  which  had  been  lying 
in  the  mint  either  in  bullion  or  specie." 
The  amount  of  the  rich  treasure  was 
estimated  at  twenty  millions  of  ducats. 
The  French  still  advanced,  feebly 
apposed  by  the  disheartened  Nea- 
politans and  their  inefficient  foreign 
iMders.  Gaeta,  the  Gibraltar  of  Italy, 
was  surrendered  after  a  few  hours' 


siege,  by  an  old  general  so  ignorant 
of  Ids  profession  that  we  are  told  he 
was  accustomed  to  seek  counsel  from 
the  bishop  of  the  town.  Capua,  the 
bulwark  of  the  capital,  was  ^ven  up 
by  Ferdinand^s  vicar-gcueral.  Prince 
Pignatelli,  in  consideration  of  a  two 
months^  truce,  which  lasted,  however, 
but  as  many  days.  A  condition  of 
this  disgraceful  armistice  was  a  pay- 
ment of  two  and  a  half  millions  of 
ducats.  The  money  was  not  forth- 
coming ;  and  the  French  commander, 
Greneial  Championnet,  marched  upon 
Naples.  After  three  days'  obstinate 
combat,  maintained  around  and  in  the 
city  by  the  laszaroni,  victory  remained 
with  the  assailants.  They  were  aided 
by  the  republican  or  patriot  party, 
who  delivered  up  to  them  the  fort  of 
St.  Elmo.  By  this  party,  then  a  very 
small  minority  in  Naples — much  the 
greater  part  of  whose  population, 
ignorant,  fanatical,  and  worked  upon 
by  wily  priests,  were  fhintic  in  their 
hatred  of  the  French,  and  of  the 
Jacobins,  as  they  called  the  liberal 
section  of  theur  own  countrymen — the 
triumph  of  the  invaders  was  looked 
upon  as  a  temporary  e\11,  trifling 
when  compared  with  the  advantages 
that  would  result  from  it.  Amongst 
the  most  enthusiastic  liberals  was 
yomig  P^p^,  who  had  already  con- 
ceived that  ardent  love  of  Uberty, 
which,  throughout  life,  has  been  his 
mainspring  of  action.  He  hailed  with 
delight  the  publication  of  the  edict  by 
which  Naples  was  erected  into  the 
Parthenopean  Republic.  He  was 
e«ger  to  enter  the  new  army,  whose 
organisation  had  been  decreed,  but 
his  tender  age  made  his  brothers 
oppose  his  wish,  and  he  was  fain  to 
content  himself  with  a  i)ost  in  the 
national  guard. 

The  new  republic  was  destined  to 
a  very  short  existence.  The  pro- 
visional government,  consisting,  inimi- 
tation  c7  the  French  system,  of  six 
committees,  displayed  little  activity 
and  still  less  judgment.  It  neglected 
to  conciliate  and  win  over  the  popular 
party,  which  remained  stanch  to  the 
Bourbons  and  absolutism ;  it  took 
little  pains  to  convince  the  bigoted 
multitude  of  the  advantages  and 
blessings  of  a  free  constitution.  The 
treasury  was  bare,  the  harvest  had 
been  bad,  the  coast  was  blockaded, 
and  their  difficulties  were  aggravated 
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the  iMpitaX  and  its  immediate  en- 
viroDB.    Cardinal  Rofib'a  army,  now 
amonndng  to  forty  thoosand  men, 
backed  by  detachments   of  foreign 
troops,  and  by  regiments  landed  from 
Sicily,  had   Improved   in   disc^^e 
and  organisation,  and,  flashed  with 
their  successes,  ventured  to  attack 
Naples.    They  encountered  an  obsti- 
nate resistance.     General  Sch^umi, 
an  officer  of  distinguished  braveiy  but 
little  ^111^  commanded  the  body  of 
troops   of  which   P^p^'s    battalion 
formed  a  part,  and  occupied  the  most 
advanced  of  the  Rqrablican  positions, 
between  Torre  dell'  Annunziata  and 
CasteUa-mare.  The  Cardinal's  troops 
cut  him  off  from  Naples,  and  whilst 
gallantly-  endeavouring  to  force  a 
passage  through  them  and  assist  the 
dty,  his  little  band,  fifteen  hundred 
in  number,  was  assailed  by  a  body  of 
Russians,  and  by  a  thousand  Cala- 
brians  under  the  command  of  Pano 
di  Grano,  a  returned  galley  slave,  and 
Buffo's  favourite  officer.    In  a  narrow 
road  a  desperate  contest  ensued,  and 
terminated  in  the  defeat  of  the  Be- 
pnblicans.    P^  received  a  bayonet 
tfamst  and  a  sabre  cut,  and  although 
he  escaped  at  the  time,  was  soon 
afterwunds  captured  with  some  of  his 
comrades,  by   a  party  of  peasants 
armed  with  scythes.    This  was  the 
commencement  of  the  young  soldier's 
misfortunes.    Suffering  from  hunger, 
thirst,  and  wounds,  he  was  imprisoned 
in  a  damp  and  imwholesome  ware- 
house, and  subjected  to  the  brutality 
of  his  peasant  guards,  who  called  in 
their  women  to  gaze  at  the  ill-&ted 
patriots,  as  if  they  had  been  strange 
and  savage  animals  caught  in  a  snare, 
and  to  be  viewed  as  objects  of  mingled 
cariosity    and    loathing.      On    the 
following  day,  when  a  detachment  of 
the  Cai^al's  troops  came  to  take 
charge  of  the  prisoners  and  escort 
them  to  the  capital,  they  were  so 
exhausted  with  fatigue,  loss  of  blood, 
and  want  of  food,  that  before  they 
could   move,   it   was    necessary  to 
supply  them  with  Inead  and  water. 
This  meagre  refreshment  taken,  they 
were  stripped  to  their  shurts,  manacled 
in  coui^,  and  marched  off  to  Naples. 
Although   informed   of  it  by  their 
captors,  many  of  them  had  refused  to 
credit  the  downfal  of  the  city.    'VThis 
jUnaipB  was  aeon  dispelled  If  the 


moumftal  spectacle  which  piresented 
itself  to  our  gaze,  and  which  I  believe 
has  very  rarely  been  equaled.  Men 
and  women  of  eveiy  condition  were 
being  barbarously  dragged  along  the 
road,  most  of  them  streaming  with 
blood,  many  half  dead,  and  sapped 
of  every  article  of  apparel,  presenting 
altogeUier  the  most  deplorable  sight 
the  mind  can  conceive.  The  shrieks 
and  bowlings  of  that  ferocious  mob 
were  such,  that  it  seemed  composed, 
not  of  human  beings,  but  of  a  hordo 
of  wild  beasts.  They  cast  stones  and 
every  species  of  filth  at  us,  threaten* 
ing  to  tear  us  to  pieces."  The  lazza- 
roni,  instigated  by  the  priests, — at 
Naples,  as  every  where,  the  steadfast 
partisans  of  absolutism, — were  the 
chief  perpetrators  of  these  atrocious 
misdeeds.  Scarcely  a  party  of  patriot 
prisoners  passed  through  the  streets 
without  some  of  its  number  beinff 
torn  from  the  himds  of  the  escort  and 
sacrificed  to  the  blind  fiuy  of  the 
benighted  populaoe.  And  it  was  a 
question  if  death  were  not  preferable 
to  the  bariMurous  treatment  reserved 
for  the  survivors.  Twenty  thousand 
men,  half-naked,  many  of  them 
wounded,  were  crowded  hito  the  halls 
of  the  public  granary,  now  converted 
into  a  temporary  prison.  Heat,  filth, 
and  vermin,  were  the  least  of  the 
evils  endured  by  these  unfortunates^ 
amongst  whom  were  noblemen, 
priests,  officers  of  high  rank,  many 
Uterary  men,  several  Celestin  monks, 
and,  to  crown  all,  a  number  of  luna- 
tics. The  Hospital  of  Incurables  had 
been  held  out  by  the  medical  students 
against  the  royalists,  and  when  the 
latter  took  it,  they  sent  both  sane  and 
insane  to  prison,  where  some  of  the 
madmen  were  detained  on  suspicion 
of  feigning  lunacy.  ^^  One  of  these 
poor  wretches  was  the  cause  of  a 
most  disastrous  ^  scene,  which  we 
witnessed.  Having  struck  one  of  the 
royal  officers  on  the  face,  the  latter 
called  out,  *  to  armsl'  and  as  soon  as 
he  was  surrounded  by  his  followers, 
he  rushed  fruiously  upon  the  lunatic, 
whom  he  dove  in  two  by  a  sabre 
stroke.  During  this  time  the  sentinels 
placed  in  the  street  to  guaid  the  ioyal 
granary,  fired  musket-shots  at  the 
windows,  and  the  bullets,  rebounding 
firom  the  cdling  of  the  building, 
woonded  and  killed  several  amiMig^t 
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Ferdinand,  and  in  their  machinations  *^  My  passion  for   study ,^*  he  says, 

Pdp(^,  in  spite  of  Ids  youth,  soon  took  **  was  carried  to  such  an  extent,  that 

a  prominent  share.    His  aversion  to  I  felt  pain  and  regret  whenever  I  did 

the  Neapolitan  Bourbons  w:aa  only  not  devote  to  it,  either  in  reading  or 

equalled  by  the  indignation  with  which  vmting,  fourteen  hours  a-day.    Duf- 


be  saw  his  native  land  gaiTlsoned  by 
foreigners,  feeding  upon  its  fatness. 
Murat,  who  at  first  had  viewed  him 
with  favour,  soon  looked  upon  him  as 
s  dangerous  political  agitator.  At 
Borne  he  was  imprisoned,  but  obtained 


ing  the  three  years  of  my  imprison- 
ment, my  application  was  unremitting, 
and  I  owe  to  it  that  I  did  not  fall  into 
the  habits,  so  common  to  prisoners,  of 
smoking  and  drinking.  '* 
Most  graphically  told,  the  chapters 


his  release  through  the  intei*est  of  a  relating  to  Greneral  F^p^'s  imprison- 
friend.  All  warnings  were  unavailing ;  ment,  are  as  amusing  as  any  romance, 
be  was  foremost  in  every  plot,  until    More  than  once  did  he  and  his  fellow- 


at  last  he  was  arrested  at  Naples  and 
sent  to  the  Fossa  del  Maritimo.  He 
gives  a  striking  description  of  this 
horrible  place  of  confinement.  Oppo* 
site  to  the  city  of  Trapano  in  SicUy, 
at  a  distance  of  thirty  miles,  is  the 
small  island  or  rather  the  barren  rock 
of  the  Maritimo,  ^^  a  Sicilian  anagram 
of  Morte-mia,  a  name  quite  charac- 
teristic of  the  horror  of  the  place. 
Upon  a  point  of  this  island  stands  a 
castle  where,  in  former  days,  watch 
was  kept  for  the  approach  of  the 
African  pirates  who  infested  the  Sici- 
lian coasts.  Upon  a  platform  of  the 
castle,  situated  at  the  north,  a  deep 
cistern  had  been  made  in  the  rock. 
Towards  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  water  had  been  emptied 
from  this  cistern  in  order  to  transform 
it  into  a  prison  for  a  wretched  youth 
who  had  murdered  his  own  father  in 
the  most  barbarous  manner,  but 
who  was  too  young  to  be  condemned 
to  death.  ^'  In  this  den,  which  since 
1799  had  been  used  as  a  state  prison, 
Fep^  and  five  other  political  offenders 
were  confined.  It  was  six  feet  wide 
and  twenty-two  long;  only  in  the 
centre  could  they  stand  upright :  it 
was  so  dark  that  a  lamp  was  kept 
constantly  burning;  the  rain  entered 
through  the  only  opening  that  gave 
air ;  and  two  prisoners,  who  had  al- 
ready been  there  some  time,  declared 
that  they  had  counted  twenty-two 
species  of  insects.  Fortunately  for 
Mm,  F^pd  was  not  kept  long  in  this 
dismal  cell,  although  his  next  prison, 
a  dungeon  cut  in  the  rock,  in  the  very 
deepest  vault  of  the  castle  of  St. 
Catherine,  on  the  island  of  Favignana, 
was  but  little  preferable.  Here,  how- 
ever, he  obtained  books,  and  was  able 
to  complete  his  education,  which  had 
been  interrupted  by  the  revolution. 


captive  muse  over  an  escape,  and 
ponder  its  possibilities.  These  were 
very  remote.  At  last  they  devised  a 
plan,  which  they  thought  would  en- 
sure then:  transfer  to  a  less  rigorous 
confinement,  whence  they  might  find 
means  of  flight.  Twenty  galley 
slaves  were  imprisoned  in  the  castle. 
At  night  they  occupied  the  same 
apartment  with  Fepd ;  in  the  day-tlmo 
they  were  set  to  work  in  different 
parts  of  the  fortress.  These  men 
were  easUy  persuaded  to  adopt  an  in- 

fenious  plan  of  escape  devised  by 
'(Sp^,  who,  with  his  friend,  was  to 
remain  behind,  ^^  upon  the  plea  that, 
as  the  government  attached  far  more 
importance  to  the  custody  of  state 
prisoners,  than  to  that  Of  common 
criminals,  our  company  would  prove 
more  dangerous  than  useful  to  them.'' 
The  fact  was,  that  the  chances  were 
a  hundred  to  one  ag:ainst  the  escape. 
Nevertheless  it  was  accomplished, 
although  the  fugitives,  with  one  ex- 
ception, were  promptly  retaken.  F(?p(5 
and  his  companion  now  made  a  merit 
of  not  having  participated  in  it,  and 
wrote  to  their  friends  at  Naples,  en- 
treating them  to  urge  their  release. 
This  would  hardly  have  been  obtained 
but  for  the  outbreak  of  hostilities. 
Ferdinand,  without  waiting  to  see  the 
result  of  the  struggle  between  Aus- 
tria, Eussia,  and  France,  declared 
against  the  latter  power.  He  soon 
had  reason  to  repent  his  precipitation. 
Tlie  crushing  campaign  of  Austerlitz, 
followed  by  the  march  of  Massena 
ui)on  Naples,  sent  him  and  his  court 
flying  into  Sicily.  In  the  confusion 
that  ensued,  Pdp(S  was  set  at  liberty. 
Embarking  at  Messina,  he  once  more 
landed  in  his  native  province  of  Cala- 
bria, and  reached  Naples,  a  wiser  and 
better  man  than  he  had  left  it.    Three 
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years'  study  aud  lefltjction  had  cooled 
the  rash  fervour  of  his  youthful  aspi- 

'  rations.  His  desire  for  his  country's 
freedom  was  unabated,  but  his  Utopian 
visions  of  a  republic  had  lost  much 
of  the  brilliant  colouring  that  had 
dazzled  his  boyish  imagination. 
Prudence  told  him  that  it  was  unwise, 
by.  aiming  at  too  much,  to  risk 
obtaining  nothing.  He  was  not 
singular  in  this  modification  of  his 
views.  The  great  majority  of  the 
liberal  party  had  also  moderated  their 
pretensions;  and  in  Naples,  as  in 
France,  the  word  republic  was  noAv 
seldom  spoken  but  in  derision. 
P^p^  was  content  -that  the  desired 
changes  should  come  more  gradually 
than  would  have  suited  him  before 
three  years  of  thought  and  dungeon- 
life  had  sobered  and  matured  his 
judgment.  And  henceforward  we 
find  his  endeavours  du^ected,  steadily 
and  unceasingly,  to  the  establish- 
ment of  free  institutions  under  a 
constitutional  monarchy. 

By  the  grace  of  his  brother  the 
king-maker,  Joseph  Buonaparte  was 
now  upon  the  throne  of  Naples.  On 
arriving  in  th^t  capital,  Pepe  was 
presented  to  the  minister  of  war, 
General  Dumas.  "  From  my  ex- 
treme anxiety  to  produce  the  well  or 
ill  digested  theories  I  had  imbibed  in 
prison,  I  was  very  loquacious,  and 
urged  so  strongly  the  danger  threatened 
to  Calabria  by  the  impending  landing, 
not  only  of  the  British,  but  of  all 
Cardinal  lluflfb's  banditti  levies,  who 
liad  acquired  consequence  in  1799, 
that  he  ordered  a  militia  to  be  raised 
througbout  the  country."  By  Dmnas, 
the  young  theorist,  whose  predictions, 
however,  were  not  ill-founded,  was 
presented  to  King  Joseph,  of  whom 
bespeaks  in  no  veiy  favourable  terms. 
He  admits  him  to  have  been  courteous 
and  aflfable,  not  deficient  in  infoiina- 
tion,  and  to  have  established  many  of 
those  institutions  which  pave  the  way 
to  liberty;  but  he  blames  him  for 
neglecting  his  ample  opportunities 
of  establishing  liis  power  on  a  solid 
basis,  and  acquiring  the  affections  of 
his  subjects.  The  higher  classes — of 
which,  in  Naples,  contrary  to  what  is 
the  case  in  many  countries,  the  liberal 
party  consists  —  were  devoted  to 
Joseph f   nntn  he  disgusted  them  by 

rarioas  parts    of  his  conduct,    and 


especially  by  the  introduction  of  A 
horde  of  Frenchmen,  who  monopolised 
the  most  lucrative  posts,  both  dvil  and 
military.  He  also  gave  -offence  by 
his  luxurious  and  expensive  majinef 
of  living.  The  sumptuousness  of 
his  table  was  proverbial  throughout 
the  kingdom,  and,  having  left  Ma- 
dame Joseph  in  France,  he  permitted 
himself  considerable  license  in  other 
respects,  living  a  very  free  life  amongst 
the  young  beauties  of  his  court,  whom 
he  used  to  take  with  him  on  his  himt* 
ing  excursions  under  the  name  (^ 
cacciatnci.  It  is  probable  that  Ne«p 
politan  morality  might  have  found 
little  ground  for  censure  in  these  Sar« 
danapalian  indulgences,  but  for  the 
heavy  expenses  they  entailed  upon 
Neapolitan  pockets,  and,  indeed,  tiiey 
were  most  unjustifiable  in  a  country 
impoverished  by  wars  and  revolutions*' 
Personally,  P^p^  had  no  reason  to 
complain  of  the  king,  who  gave  him 
a  lieutenant-colonelcy  and  charged 
him  with  the  organisation  of  the  mi* 
litia  in  Upper  Calabria.  Eager  to 
sei-ve  his  country,  the  newly  made 
field  officer  hurried  to  his  post.  The 
English  had  not  yet  landed,  but  some 
of  Ruffo's  former  followers  had  been 
put  on  shore,  and  laboured,  not  un- 
successfiilly,  to  induce  the  peasantry 
to  revolt.  Pep^  soon  found  himsetf 
in  action.  Surprised  in  the  town  of 
Scigliano,  he  shut  himself  up  in  a 
house  with  two-and-twenty  French 
soldiers,  and  there  made  a  desperate 
defence  against  an  overpowering  force 
of  the  insurgents.  Compelled  to  sur- 
render, he  received  from  his  oi^[>t6i8 
intelligence  of  the  battle  of  Maida. 
So  persuaded  was  he  of  the  invinci- 
bility of  the  French,  that  at  first  he 
could  not  credit  their  defeat.  He 
gives  a  brief  account  of  the  action, 
founded  upon  the  report  of  French 
officers  of  rank  present  at  it,  and  upon 
details  collected  from  the  inhabitants 
of  Maida  and  Nicastro.  It  smells  of 
its  French  origin.  At  the  battle  of 
Maida  there  were  barely  thii*teen 
thousand  men  in  the  field,  of 
which  the  lai-ger  portion,  by  some 
twenty-five  hundred,  were  French. 
But  the  victory  was  as  complete  and 
as  creditable  to  the  handfrd  of  victors, 
as  it  could  have  been  had  those  num" 
bers  been  multiplied  by  ten.  And  the 
action  vctia  <i&\\ci<i\«\Vj  vcAftt^stUig  a« 
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the  first,  duiiiig  the  late  war,  in  which 
the  superiority  of  British  bayonets 
over  those  of  any  other  nation,  was 
proved  and  established  beyond  the 
possibility  of  dispute, — the  first  of  a 
long  succession  of  triumphs,  the 
Alpha  of  the  series  of  which  Water- 
loo was  the  Omega.  Destitute  of 
cavalry,  and  fiercely  attacked  by  a 
superior  force  of  horse  and  foot,  the 
British  grenadiers  stemmed  the' tide 
of  the  foeman's  pride,  and  showed  the 
men  who  had  overrun  half  Europe, 
that  they  had  at  last  met  their  mas- 
ters. By  General  Pepe,  Regnier's 
army  is  represented  as  worn  out  by 
fatigue,  and  as  attacking  their  oppo- 
nents at  the  teraiination  of  a  succes- 
sion of  forced  marches,  without  any 
interval  for  repose  and  refreshment. 
It  is  well  authenticated  that  this  was 
the  case  with  but  a  small  portion  of 
the  French  force,  which  joined  the 
main  body  during  the  night  preceding 
the  action.  The  bulk  of  Regnier's 
division,  numerically  superior  to  the 
British,  had  been  encamped  upon  the 
heights  of  Maida  at  least  twenty-four 
hours  previously  to  the  battle.  Gene- 
ral Pepe  says  nothing  of  the  brilliant 
charge  with  the  bayonet  that  first  broke 
the  French  ranks,  and  by  which  the 
victory  was  half  won.  *^  The  Eng- 
lish," he  sfiys,  *'  who  had  constantly 
practised  firing  at  a  target  in  Sicily, 
and  who  were  become  skilful  marks- 
men, directed  then*  shot  so  ably  that 
they  caused  great  havoc  in  the 
French  ranks,  killing  and  wounding 
many.  General  Rcgnicr  now  ordered 
the  second  line  to  advance  and  defile 
through  the  first,  and  as  the  move- 
ment is  extremely  diflicult  of  execu- 
cution  under  an  enemy's  fire,  the 
French  anny  fell  into  confusion,  and 
Regnierwas  obliged  to  retreat."  A 
retreat  which  histoiy  calls  a  prccipi- 
tate  flight.  General  Pope's  version  of 
the  affair  reads  like  the  bulletin  of 
a  vanquished  commander  trj'ing  to 
make  the  best  of  his  disaster.  Tlie 
General,  although  he  inveighs  against 
the  French  when  thev  interfere  with 
the  independence  of  his  cava  patria^ 
betrays  a  leaning  to  them  on  mere 
campaigning  questions.  Tliis  is  not 
unnatural.  Both  in  Italy  and  Spain 
he  fought  by  their  side  and  witnessed 
their  gallantry.  With  regard  to  the 
English,     however    his    subsequent 


residence  in  tills  country  and  intimacy 
with  vaiious  Englishmen  may  have 
modified  his  opinion  of  them,  theT 
were  certainly  in  no  good  odour  with 
him  forty  years  ago,  at  least  as  a 
nation.  They  supported  the  cause  be 
detested,  that  of  an  absolute  King; 
and  to  their  greatest  naval  hero,  he 
attributes  the  death,  not  only  of  Car-, 
raciolo,  but  of  a  long  list  of  Italian 
patriots.  His  book  is  written  in  some-: 
thing  of  a  partisan  spirit,  nor  conld 
it  well  be  otherwise,  with  so  fer>*ent  a 
politician.  His  account  of  many 
events  and  circumstances  differs  widely 
from  that  given  by  his  former  com- 
panion in  arms,  Colletta,  whom  he 
speaks  of  with  contempt  and  dislike, 
and  frequently  accuses  of  misstate- 
ment and  wilful  falshood.  ^^  Men," 
he  says,  *^  of  loose  morals,  and  so 
comipt  that  they  reflected  contempt 
and  abhorrence  upon  those  who  asso- 
ciated with  them.  Such  were  Cata- 
lani  d^Azzia  and  the  historian  Pietro 
Colletta."  That  party  feeling  in- 
fluenced Colletta,  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  impartiality  of  his  writings,  la 
pretty  generally  admitted.  But  does 
General  Pep^  feel  that  his  own 
withers  are  un^^Tung?  Can  he,  hand 
on  conscience,  declare  himself  guilt- 
less of  exaggeration  ?  Probably  he 
believes  himself  so  ;  there  is  e\idence 
in  his  memoirs  of  honesty  of  purpose, 
and  of  a  wish  to  do  justice  to  all ;  but 
the  best  of  us  are  led  astray  by  our 
predilections,  and  it  is  right  to  be  on 
one's  guard  against  the  colouring  given 
to  men's  actions,  and  to  great  events, 
by  the  political  prejudices  of  an  ar- 
dent partisan. 

Delivered  into  the  hands  of  Pane 
di  Grano,  the  ex-galley  slave,  now  a 
royalist  chief,  P(?pe  was  kindly  treated, 
and,  being  carelessly  guarded,  effected 
his  escape.  Recaptured,  he  was  about 
to  be  shot,  when  an  order  for  his  re- 
lease was  obtained  from  Sir  John 
Stewart,  who  offered  him,  he  informs 
us,  the  command  of  an  English  regi- 
ment, if  he  would  change  sides  and 
serve  King  Ferdinand.  He  blames 
that  general  for  having  been  in  such 
haste  to  re-embark  his  troops,  thus 
abandoning  the  insurgents  to  their 
fate  ;  and  is  of  opinion,  that  if  he  had 
continued  to  advance,  flanked  by  the 
Calabrian  bands,  his  forces  would  have 
increased,  and  he  would  have  reached 
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tiality  of  his  testimony :  aa  his  mili- 
tary chief,  and  as  a  piiTato  friend,  he 
adored  him ;  as  a  sovereign  he  blamed 
his  acts,  and  was  strenuously  opposed 
to  his  system  of  gOTernment.  He 
seems  never  to  have  satisfactorily  as- 
certained the  king's  real  feelings  to- 
wards himself:  at  times  he  thonght 
that  he  was  really  a  favourite,  at 
others,  he  imagined  himself  disliked 
for  his  obstinate  political  opposition, 
and  for  the  pertinacity  with  which  he 
urged  Murat  to  grant  the  nation  a 
constitution.  It  is  probable  that 
Joachim's  sentiments  towards  his 
wrong-headed  follower,  whom  he  used 
to  call  the  tribune^  and  the  saicage^ 
were  of  a  mixed  nature ;  but,  whether 
he  liked  him  or  not,  he  evidently 
esteemed  and  valued  him.  No  other 
officer  was  so  constantly  employed  on 
confidential,  important,  and  hazardous 
missions,  both  previously  to  the  battie 
of  Wagram,  when  the  Anglo-Sicilians 
menaced  Naples  with  an  invasion,  and 
at  a  later  period,  when  Murat  enter- 
tained a  design  of  landing  in  Sicily. 
In  this  project  the  king  was  thwailed 
by  the  chief  of  his  staff,  the  French 
eencral,  Grenier,  a  nominee  of  Napo- 
leon's, who,  with  three  French  generals 
of  division,  strongly  opposed  the  inva- 
sion of  Sicily,  acting,  as  General 
Pep^  believes,  on  private  instructions 
from  the  emperor.  *^The  great  aim 
of  Napoleon  was,  so  to  (fivert  the 
attention  of  the  English,  as  to  cause 
them  to  withdraw  part  of  their  forces 
irom  Spain  and  the  Ionian  islands, 
whilst  that  of  Joachim  was,  simply 
to  get  possession  of  Sicily."  In  pur- 
suance of  this  design,  the  king  estab- 
lished himself,  with  22,000  men,  in 
and  around  the  town  of  Scylla.  I  lis 
own  head-quarters  were  upon  the 
summit  of  a  hill,  in  a  magnificent 
tent,  containing  one  large  saloon  and 
six  small  chambers.  "The  tricolor 
banners,  streaming  from  its  summit, 
seemed  to  defy  the  English  batteries 
on  the  opposite  shore,  which  discharged 
bombs  and  shot  that  not  only  could 
reach  the  king's  tent,  but  even  fell 
beyond  it.  One  day,  three  balls  de- 
scended into  the  tent,  where  I  was 
dining  with  the  other  officers  of  the 
king's  household,  (dthougb  it  was 
situated  farther  back  than  that  of 
Joachim."  From  this  exposed  posi- 
tion Murat  gassed  at  l^dly  throi^h  a 
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telescope,  and  tried  to  persuade  hiuir 
self  that  it  was  his.  But  English 
ships  and  men  continued  to  arrive  at 
Messina,  rendering  his  enjo3rment  of 
his  nominal  possession  each  day  less 
probable.  So  sharp  a  look-out  was 
kept  by  the  British  fleet,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  obtain  intelligence  firom 
Sicily.  The  vessels  could  l^  counted; 
but  the  amount  ^  land  forces  was 
unknown,  and  this  Murat  was  most 
anxious  to  ascertain.  He  ordered 
P^p<^  to  take  two  of  the  boats  called 
scorridore^  to  land  in  Sicily  during  the 
night,  and  bring  off  a  i>easant,  a  sol- 
dier, or  even  a  woman ;  any  thing,  itt 
short,  that  could  speak,  llie  expckli- 
tion  was  so  dangerous,  that  P^pe  ex- 
pected never  to  return,  and  made  all 
arrangements  respecting  the  disposal 
of  his  property,  as  if  condemned  to 
certain  death.  The  two  naval  officers 
whom  he  warned  for  the  duty,  looked 
at  him  with  horror  and  astonishmeut, 
and  asked  what  he  had  done,  that  the 
king  wanted  to  get  rid  of  him.  To 
add  to  the  peril,  it  was  a  bright 
moonlight  night.  Instead  of  perishing, 
however,  he  was  fortunate  enough  to 
capture  an  English  boat,  having  on 
board  eight  smugglers,  spies  of  General 
Stewart.  Murat's  impatience  was  so 
great,  that  he  came  into  the  saloon  of 
his  tent,  with  only  his  shirt  on,  to 
receive  his  successful  emissary;  and 
General  P^p^  confesses,  that  if  the 
king  was  delighted  at  receiving  news, 
he  himself  was  no  less  so,  at  having 
escaped  vnih.  life  and  liberty.  At  last 
the  invasion  was  attempted  by  a  divi- 
sion of  Neapolitan  troops,  and  totally 
failed.  Part  of  the  mvaders  were 
taken  prisoners:  the  remainder  only 
escaped  by  favour  of  the  strong  cur- 
rent, which  prevented  the  English 
from  coming  up  with  them.  Murat 
returned  to  Naples,  having  spent  a 
vast  deal  of  money  on  these  very  ex- 
pensive and  fruitless  operations.  To 
Napoleon  alone  had  they  been  of  any 
use..  He  had  "  succeeded  in  conveying 
the  necessary  provisions  to  the  Ionian 
islands  whilst  the  seas  were  free  from 
the  enemy.  At  the  same  time,  he  had 
not  to  contend  in  Spain  with  that  por- 
tion of  the  British  forces  which  had 
been  sent  to  protect  Sicily." 

In  the  stir  and  excitement  of  c 
paigning,  Pepe  managed  to  endure 
presence  of  the  French,  whom  he 
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Machiavel,  that  the  courage  of  the  Ita-  were  little  likely  to  push  thdr  atterer 

Hans,  when  opposed  man  to  man,  is  upwards  on  the  ladaer  of  promotion. 

£ur  superior  to  that  of  other  nations.'*  Bnt  at  no  period  of  his  lift  did  General 

The  example  of  their  new  commander  P^  trust  to  courtier-like  qualities 

was  not  likely  to  break  the  officers  of  for  the  advancement  which  he  well 

the  eighth  inCemtiy  of  their  dudling  knew  how  to  conquer  at  point  oC: 

propensities.  In  the  course  of  Genend  sword. 

r^'s  memoirs,  he  refers  to  at  least  After  two  years  passed  in  Spain^ 
hafif  a  score  encounters  of  the  kind,  in  and  with  the  reputation  of  one  of  th^ 
which  he  was  a  principal.  With  the  best  colonels  in  Suchet's  army,  P^ 
exception  of  two,  which  occurred  when,  returned  to  Nicies.  Murat,  who  had- 
he  was  only  seventeen,  and  of  his  final  just  come  back  from  Russia,  recdved 
one — as  far  as  we  are  informed—- with  him  kmdly,  and  made  him  a  major- 
GeneralCarascosa,  fought  in  England,  general.  Notwithstanding  this,  he 
in  1828,  these  single  combats  were  entertained  serious  thoughts  of  qoit- 
invariably  with  foreigners,  with  whom  ting  the  service.  He  had  left  Spain 
the  general  seems  to  have  been  very  full  of  political  hopes ;  and  now  the^ 
nnendnring.  Not  that  provocattok  independence  which  Napoleon's  disas- 
was  wanting  on  the  part  of  the  French,  ters  had  given  to  Murat  rendered  thefar 
more  than  sufficient  to  rouse  the  ire  of  realization  more  than  ever  improbable, 
the  meekest.  The  insolence  of  'Ntcpo*  His  discontent  was  participated  in  by 
Icon's  victorious  legions  exceeded  all  many  of  his  countrymen,  especially- 
bounds ;  nor  was  it  the  less  irritating  by  the  Carbonari,  which  sect  was 
for  being  often  unintentional, — tiie  greatiy  on  the  increase,  fostered  by- 
result  of  a  habit  of  gasconading,  and  (tf  the  Bourbonites,  who,  for  thehr  owqt 
a  settied  conviction  that  they  were  purposes,  sought  to  sow  dissensions 
superior  in  valour  and  military  qnali-  in  Nwles.  ^^  I  looked  upon  this  sect,**^ 
ties  to  all  the  wo«ld  besides.  A  oer-  says  General  P^p^  ^*  as  a  usefhl  agent 
tain  General  F.  could  find  no  higher  for  th6  civilisation  of  the  popular 
praise  for  P^p^'s  battalions,  when  tiiey  classes ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  waa* 
had  gallantiy  attacked  and  beaten  a  of  opinion  that,  as  it  was  necessanr- 
Spanish  corps,  than  was  conveyed  in  to  force  tiie  king  to  grant  liberal  insti*- 
the  declaration  that  they  ought,  in  tutions,  it  was  needral  to  make  use  of 
future,  to  be  regarded,  not  as  Neapo-  the  army  to  avoid,  as  much  as  pos* 
litans  but  as  Frenchmen  I  A  compli-  sible,  all  disorders  of  the  state.''  The 
ment  which,  to  patriotic  Italian  ears,  Abmzzi  were  the  focus  of  the  Carbon- 
sounded  vastly  like  an  insult.  Attri-  naro  doctrines,  and  thither  the  general 
buting  it  to  stupidity,  P^p^  did  not  had  been  despatched  with  his  brigade.- 
resent  the  clumsy  eulogium.  But  it  When  there,  he  learned  Murat'sdepar-' 
was  very  rare  that  he  sdlowed  slights  ture  for  Dresden,  to  command  Ni^«' 
of  that  kind  to  pass  unnoticed,  nor  leon's  cavaliy.  ^^  Such  was  the  eccentii** 
could  he  always  restrain  his  disgust  citvofJoaclum,  that  a  few  days  before 
and  impatience  at  the  fulsome  praise  he  quitting  Naples,  he  had  been  in  treaty- 
heard  lavished  upon  Napoleon,  The  with  England  to  proclaim  the  inde- 
officers  who  had  gainednmk  and  weahb  pendence  of  Italy,  that  nation  engage 
under  the  French  emperor,  exalted  ing  to  furnish  twenty  thousand  men 
him  above  aU  the  heroes  of  antiquity,  and  a  c^msiderable  sum  of  money  for 
and  breathed  fire  and  flames  when  this  purpose.  The  ratification  of  the 
their  Italian  comrades  supported  the  treaty  only  reached  Naples  after  the 
superior  claims  to  immortidity,  of  an  dq>artnre  of  the  king."  Caroline- 
Alexander,  a  Hannibal,  or  a  Cssar.  Buonaparte,  regent  of  Naples  during^ 
^'I  believe  Colonel  Pq>^  loves  nei-  her  husband's  absence,  hated  F^p4  for 
ther  Napcdeon  nor  the  French  I"  his  liberal  principles  and  declared  op- ' 
angrily  exclaimed  a  French  general  position  to '  the  Ftench  party,  and* 
dming  one  of  these  discussions.  '*  I  showed  hhn  marked  distrust.  Octobor 
replied  instantiy^  that  I  was  serving  came;  Leipsic  was  fought.  Napoleon 
in  the  army  of  Arragon,  but  that  I  retreated  towards  the  Khine,— -Murat 
made  no  parade  of  my  affections."  returned  to  Naples.  Deprived  of  the 
Words  like  these  were,  of  course,  support  of  his  brother*in-law,  whose 
9eitiKr  mkeeded  nor  forgotten,  and  star  was  visibly  on  the  deeUne,  it  was 
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to  ^  to  Milan,  he  refused  to  lower 
kimself  in  the  oi»nion  <tf  his  oonnfery- 
men  by  seeking  refiige  amidst  the 
oppressors  of  Italy.  Ue  was  <H!dered 
to  the  castle  oi  St.  Elmo,  thane  to 
appear  before  a  coart«martial,  but  on 
readiing  Naples,  the  placable  Mnrat 
had  forgotten  his  anger,  and  receiyed 
him  kindly.  ^^I  treatallmysnbjects, 
and  yon  in  particular,  like  my  chil- 
dren," were  his  first  words,  in  the 
Interesting  conversation  that  followed^ 
P^p^  nrged  the  king  to  grant  a  consti- 
tntion,  as  the  surest  means  of  secnr- 
ing  the  affections  of  his  subjects  and 
consolidating  his  throne.  Murat 
relied,  that  he  should  long  since  hare 
done  so,  but  that  such  a  proceeding 
would  draw  upon  him  the  implacable 
animosity  of  Austria.  And  he  declined 
relying,  as  his  unceremonious  coun- 
sellor urged  him  to  do,  upon  the 
courage  of  six  millions  of  Neapolitans 
and  the  natural  strongholds  of  the 
oonBtTf;  Ba  was  n«f«r  oAiided  a4 
P^*s  fhrnkneBB,  fbr  be  had  hSA  in 
his  personal  attachment.  "  It  is  cer* 
tain,"  says  the  General,  ^Uhat,  after 
my  country,  I  was  most  truly  attached 
1X>  Joachim,  and  I  would  have  given 
my  life  for  him."  Subsequent  events 
proved  this,  and  showed  Murat  that 
the  man  who,  boldly  and  to  his 
fkce,  had  blamed  the  conduct  of  the 
king,  was  the  firm  friend  of  the  de- 
pr^sed  and  unhappy  fagitive.  In  the 
closing  scene  of  Joachim^s  reign,  when 
the  disbanded  Neapolitans,  badly  led, 
and  in  some  instances  deserted  by 
generals  who  should  never  have  held 
the  rank,  fled  before  the  hosts  of 
Austria,  the  sympathy  and  friendship 
of  his  plain-spoken  follower  were 
amongst  the  last  and  best  consolations 
ofthefaUingmonarch.  Very  bitter  must 
have  been  Murat^s  reflections  at  that 
moment;  the  conviction  was  forced 
upon  him  that  his  misfortunes  resulted 
chiefly  firom  his  own  want  of  judg- 
ment and  too  great  facility;  captivity 
or  exUe  star^  him  in  the  face ;  the 
sunny  smile  which,  even  in  moments 
of  the  greatest  peril,  rarely  left  his 
countenance,  was  chased  by  shame 
and  self-reproach,  and  tears  stood 
upon  his  cheeks.  *^  I  could  not  re- 
strain my  own,  and,  instead  of  speak- 
ing, I  advanced,  took  his  hand,  and 
kissed  it.  Ohl  how  touched  he  was 
1^7  this  act  of  reiq[)eetftd  affection  on 
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my  part !  Who  knows  but  at  that 
moment  he  recollected  the  words  L 
had  addressed  to  him  in  his  palace,. 
^  Whenever  you  shall  find  yourself  in. 
a  situation  of  danger,  von  will  leant 
to  distinguish  your  real  friends  from' 
the  friends  of  your  fortune.' "  A  very 
few  days  after  this  afifecting  scene,  onu 
the  niffht  of  the  20th  May,  Murat 
crossed  over  in  disguise  to  Ischia,  and 
embarked  for  France.  On  the  2Sd, 
to(^  place  the  triumphal  entry  of  tbe 
Austrians  into  the  dty  of  Naples. 

The  particulan  of  Murat's  last  mad* 
act,  his  landing  in  Italy  at  the  head 
of  thhrty  men,  and  of  his  consequents 
capture  and  tragical  death,  have  beeiL' 
related  by  many  writers,  and  Gencnd- 
F^p^  could  add  little  in  the  way  of 
focis  to  what  was  already  known.  He 
makes  some  Interesting  reflections  (mf 
the  subject,  and  traces  the  supreme 
ill-luck  by  which  Joachim  was  pur- 
sued in  his  last  desperate  venture.  On 
the  return  of  the  Bourbons  to  France, 
twoofhislbUowen,who  had  accom- 
panied him  frpm  Naito,  hired  a 
vessel  to  convey  him  to  Englmd  ai» 
America.  But,  as  fttte  would  have* 
it,  the  place  <^  rendezvous  waa  mieh 
understood.  Murat  missed  his  friends, 
and,  being  in  hourly  peril  of  his  lifer 
put  to  sea  in  a  boat.  Landed  m  Cor- 
sica, the  affectionate  welcome  he  met 
from  thousands  of  the  inhabitants,- 
many  of  whom  had  formerly  served 
under  him,  cheered  his  drooping* 
spirits,  and  hispired  him  with  the  idea 
of  a  descent  in  Italy.  He  had  two 
hundred  and  seventy  followers,  hardy 
Corsican  mount^eers,  and  had  they 
landed  with  him.  General  P^p^  is  c^ 
opinion  that  he  would  soon  hav«^ 
raised  a  force  sufficiently  strong  to 
maintain  the  cunpaigu,  and  extort 
favourable  conditions  from  Austria,  as- 
fiir,  at  least,  as  regarded  his  life  and 
liberty.  But  the  six  small  vessels  in 
which  he  left  Ajacclo  were  scattered- 
by  a  tempest,  and  he  was  driven,  with 
but  a  tithe  of  his  followers,  to  the  very 
last  port  he  ought  to  have  made. 
The  inhabitants  of  Pizzo,  whose  coast- 
ing trade  had  been  ruined  during  the 
war,  were  ^ad  of  peace  on  any  terms, 
and  looked  upon  Murat  as  a  firebrand^ 
come  to  renew  their  calamities.  They 
.assailed  the  adventurers  and  drove 
them  to  the  shore.  But  when  Joachim 
would  fain  have  re-embariiLedi  he  saw 
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Ik  these  dull  days  of  latter  winter 
few  of  our  readers  will  quarrel  with 
OS  for  transporting  them  to  the  gay- 
est capital  in  Europe,  the  city  of 
pleasure,  the  Capua  of  the  age.  In 
London,  at  least,  there  is  just  now 
little  to  regret ;  it  wears  its  dreariest, 
dirtiest,  and  most  disconsolate  garb. 
The  streets  are  slippery  with  black 
mad  and  blacker  ice,  a  yellow  hido 
surrounds  the  ffas  lamps,  even  the 
Bude  lights  look  quendied  and  un- 
comfortable ;  cabmen,  peevish  at  the 
paucity  of  fares,  curse  with  triple  in- 
tensity the  wood  pavement  and  the 
luckless  garrons  that  slide  and  stumble 
over  it ;  the  blue  and  benumbed  fin- 
gers of  Italian  grinders  can  scarcely 
turn  the  organ  handles ;  tattered  chil- 
dren and  half-starved  women,  pale, 
shivering,  and  tearful,  pester  the  pe- 
destrian Avith  offers  of  knitted  wares, 
and  of  winter  nosegays,  meagre  and 
miserable  as  themselves.  The  popular 
cheerfulness  and  merry-making  of 
Christmas  time  are  over,  and  have 
not  yet  been  succeedeij  by  the  bustle 
and  gaiety  of  the  fashionable  world. 
London  is  abandoned  to  its  million  of 
nobodies;  the  few  thousands  whose 
presence  gives  it  life  are  still  on  the  list 
of  absentees. 

Mark  the  contrast.  But  a  minute 
ago  we  were  in  London  —  dull,  empty 
London  —  and  behold !  we  are  in  Paris 
—  gay,  crowded,  lively  Paris  —  now 
at  the  height  of  its  season,  and  in  full 
swing  of  carnival  dissipation.  By  a 
process  of  which,  since  the  days  of 
Scheherazade,  we  alone  possess  the 
secret,  we  have  flown  over  Kent,  skim- 
med the  Channel,  sped  across  the  un- 
interesting plains  of  Picardy,  and  are 
seated  at  dinner  —  where?  In  the 
spacious  saloon  of  the  Hotel  des 
Princes^  at  the  succulent  table  of  the 
Cafi  de  Paris,  or  in  the  gaudy  and 
dazzling  apartments  of  the  Maison 
Doree  f  No  matter.  Or  let  us 
choose  the  last,  the  Maison  Dedoree 
as  it  has  been  called,  its  external  gild- 
ing having  ill  resisted  the  assaidts  of 
winter's  snows  and  summer's  parching 


heat.     But  although,  as  Mr.  Moore 
of  Ireland  has  informed  us,  all  that's 
bright  must  fade,  it  follows  not  that 
the  substaftial  deteriorates  with  the 
superficial.    And  the  cookery  of  the 
Maison  Dorde  has  improved  as  its 
gilding  has  rubbed  off,  until  even  tl^ 
C(ife  de  Paris  and  the  far-famed  Trots 
Freres  must  veil  their  inferior  charms 
b^re  the  manifold  perfections  of  this 
Apician   sanctuary.     Here,  then,  we 
establish  ourselves,  in  this  snug  em- 
brasure, whence  we  have  a  full  view 
of  the  throng  of  diners,  whilst  plate 
glass  and  a  muslin  curtain  alone  inter* 
vene  between  us. and  the  broad  asphalt 
of  the  Boulevard.    A  morocco  book, 
a  sheet  of  vellum,  and  a  pencil,  are 
before  us.    We  write  a  dozen  lines, 
and  hand  them  to  our  companion ;  he 
reads,  nods  approval,  and  transfers 
the  precious  document  to  the  smug 
and  expectant  waiter.     The  sharpi 
eye  of  that  Ganymede  of  the  Gilt  Houser 
had  at  once  detected  our  Britannic - 
origin,  conspicuous  in  our  sober  garbr 
and  shaven  chins  ;  and  doubtless  he 
anticipated  one  of  those  uncouth  bills 
of  fare,  infamous  by  their  gastrono- 
mical  solecisms,  which    Englishmen 
are  apt  to  perpetrate,  for  he  smiles 
with  an  air  of  agreeable  disappoint- 
ment as  he  glances  at  our  judicious 
menu,    No  cause  for  wonder,  most 
dapper  of  garqons!    Tis  not  the  first 
time,  by  many,  that  we  have  tabled 
our  Napoleons  on  your  damask  napeiy. 
Schooled  by  indigestion,  like  Dido  by 
misfortune,  we  have  learned  to  order 
our  dinner,  even  at  Paris ;  and  are 
no  more  to  be  led  astray  in  the  laby- 
rinth of  your  interminable  carte,  than 
you,  versed  in  the  currency  of  Albion, 
are  to  be  deluded  by  a  Bnunmagcm 
sovereign,  or  a  note  of  the  Bank  of 
Elegance.    So,  presto,  to  work  I  our 
blessing  and  a  double  pourhoire  your 
promised  reward.     And,  verily,  he 
earns  them   well.    The  potage  a  la 
bisque  is  irreproachable ;  the  tniffles, 
those  black  diamonds  of  the  epicure, 
are  the  pick  of  Perigueux ;  the  cham- 
bertin  is  of  the  old  green  seal,  the 
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This  deficit  had  at  last  been  supplied, 
at  kast  as  regards  things  theatricaL 
A  book  has  been  published  which 
shonld  find  a  place  in  the  portmanteau 
of  everj  Englishman  starting  for  the 
French  capital.  Partly  a  compilation 
firom  Erench  works,  and  partly  the 
lesnlt  of  the  author's  own  experience, 
it  contains  the  general  history  of  each 
of  the  Paris  theatres,  biographical 
and  critical  sketches  of  the  actors, 
lists  and  anecdotes  of  the  principal 
■ueicians  and  authors  who  compose 
and  write  for  the  stage,  and,  finally, 
an  enumeration  of  the  lN»t  perfonners 
at  each  theatre,  and  of  the  pieces  in 
which  they  are  seen  to  the  greatest 
adyantage.  We  need  say  no  more  to 
demonstrate  the  utility  of  the  work  to 
tiiose  going  abroad.  And  by  those 
remaining  at  home,  its  lively  pages 
will  be  found  a  mine  of  amusing 
anecdote  and  curious  information. 
Abounding  in  racy  and  pungent 
details,  sometimes  valuable  from  their 
connexion  with  historical  characters, 
and  as  illustrations  of  the  manners 
and  morals  of  the  tunes,  the  history 
of  the  French  stage  might  almost  be 
indefinitely  prolonged ;  and,  amidst  the 
multitude  of  materials,  it  required 
some  ingenuity  to  select,  as  Mr. 
Her\'ey  has  done,  those  most  suitable 
to  the  taste  of  tlio  day,  and  to  pack 
them  into  a  single  volume. 

Less  than  a  centurj-  ago  Paris  con- 
tained but  four  theatres.  These  were, 
the  Frencli  Comedy,  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy of  Music  or  Grand  Opera,  the 
Italian  Comedy,  where  vaudevilles  and 
eomic  operas  were  perfonued,  and 
the  Theatre  de  hi  Foire.  The  two  last 
named  were  the  ancestors  of  the  prer 
sent  Opera  Comique.  '^  Up  to  1695," 
says  Mr.  Hervey,  "the  actors  of 
the  Th^tres  de  la  Foire  8t.  Ger- 
main and  St.  Laurent  consisted  of 
doga,  cats,  monkey's,  and  even  rats, 
some  of  the  latter  animals  being 
so  admu-ably  trained  as  to  dance  a 
grand  ballet  on  a  taUe,  whilst  one  in 
particular,  a  wliite  rat  from  Lapland, 
executed  a  saraband  with  surpassmg 
grace."  In  1716  the  manager  (tf  one 
of  these  theatres  obtained  leave  to 
give  musical  performances.  This  was 
the  origin  of  the  Opera  Comique, 
which,  forty  years  later,  was  amalga- 
mated with  the  Italian  comedy  at  the 
Hdtd  de  Bomgogne,  whence,  bi  1788,. 


the  united  companies  transferred 
themselves  to  the  Salle  Favart.  To 
the  four  theatres  above  enumerated,  a 
few  others  were  added  during  the 
reigns  of  Louis  XY.  and  his  successor^ 
but  they  were  of  little  note,  and  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  theatrical 
estaUishments  was  unimportant  until 
the  revdution.  Then  license  waal 
universal,  and  no  q)ecial  one  wa% 
required  to  open  theatres.  In  1791  a 
jH'odigious  number  were  established, 
and,  for  some  years  afterwards,  nearly- 
fifty,  large  and  small,  existed  in  Paris. 
In  the  time  (^  the  empire  twenty* 
eight  of  these  remained,  until  Napo- 
leon issued  an  edict  reducing  them  to 
ten.  At  the  present  day  the  Frencl^ 
capital  contains  twenty-two  theatres, 
including  the  new  Theatre  Montpen- 
sier,  the  privilege  for  which  was  coo* 
e^ed  to  AlexaiMh^  Dumas  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  iNrince  whose  nameit  beai«. 
Besides  these  there  are  a  number  oC 
petty  playhouses  outside  the  barriers, 
at  the  BatignoUes,  Belleville,  and 
similar  places,  and  Mr.  Uervey  in* 
forms  us  that  a  license  has  just 
been  granted  for  a  third  French 
opera-house.  PUy-loving  as  Uie 
population  of  Paris  undoubtedly  is, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  amplo 
provision  is  made  for  its  gratifica- 
tion. 

llie  natural  classification  of  the 
more  important  of  the  Parisian 
theatres,  about  fifteen  in  number,  is 
under  four  heads:  opera — tragedy, 
comedy,  and  drama  —  vaudeville  — 
melodrama.  The  first  division  in- 
cludes the  French  opera,  the  Italians, 
the  Opera  Comique ;  the  second,  iha 
Franpais  and  tlie  Odeon;  at  the 
Porto  St.  Martin  ^nd  Ambigu 
Comique,  melodrama  is  the  staple 
commodity,  varied,  however,  with, 
performances  of  a  lighter  kind ;  whilst 
vaudevilles,  broad  farces,  and  shcnrfr 
comedies  constitute  the  chief  stock  in. 
trade  of  the  remainder.  At  many 
of  the  theatres  an  entire  change  in 
the  style  of  the  performances  is  of 
no  un£requent  occurrence.  We  have 
known  the  Gratte  in  the  dolefuls,  and 
the  Porte  Bt.  Martin  abandoning  ita 
scaffolds,  trap-doors,  and  other  melo- 
dramatic horrors,  for  fim,  farce,  and 
ballet.  As  a  regular  thing,  dandng 
is  only  to  be  seen  at  the  Grand  Opera. 
The  license  of  each  thcAtie  iqpedUles 
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&tbers,  and  soon  after  Ufl^  death 
matters  improved  a  little.  Still  the 
pay  was  poor  enon^.  But  what  of 
that?  Ihose  were  the  pahny  days 
of  the  heroes  and  heroines  of  the 
foot  lamps.  For  the  disciples  of 
Thespis,  Fans  was  a  paradise.  Tme, 
when  dead  they  wero  reftised  Chris- 
tian burial,  but  they  cared  little  about 
that,  -  sinners  that  .they  were,  for, 
whilst  living,  courted,  flattered,  and 
cherished,  they  amassed,  or  more 
often  spent,  princely  fortunes.  Dur- 
ing the  dissolute  half  century  pre- 
ceding the  rovolution,  they  were  at 
the  summit  of  their  prosperity. 
High  bom  dames,  even  princesses  of 
\AiwA  royal,  culled  their  favourites 
from  amongst  the  knights  of  the 
buskin ;  actresses,  dancers,  mere 
figurantes,  saw  the  wealthiest  and 
proudest  languishing  at  their  feet, 
and  contendmg  for  their  smiles. 
That  was  the  time  when  Vestris,  the 
God  of  Dance,  as  he  called  himself, 
aaid  publicly,  and  with  the  most 
perfect  conviction,  that  thero  were 
only  three  great  men  in  £urope,  the 
Sing  of  Prussia,  M.  de  Voltaire, 
and  himself!  ^^  There  are  roses  as 
well  as  thonis  in  my  profession," 
said  he  to  a  friend  who  expatiated 
on  the  happiness  of  being  a  public 
favourite.  "I  assure  you,  some- 
times I  think  I  would  rather.be  a 
mere  captain  of  cavalry  than  what  I 
am."  "  Old  chronicles,"  says  Albert 
Cler,  in  a  spirited  sketch  of  the 
Prench  opera,  "  tell  us  of  the  extra- 
ordinary luxury,  in  carriages,  liveries, 
furniture,  and  jewels,  d^played  by 
the  goddesses  of  the  opera.  The 
Prince  d^Henin  passed  a  contract 
with  Sophie  Amould,  by  a  clause  of 
which  he  engaged  to  supply  her  with 
a  new  equipage  every  month.  A 
Aymph  who  flourished  in  the  time  of 
the  Directory,  the  celebrated  Clotilde, 
enjoyed,  thanks  to  the  muniflcence  of 
an  Italian  prince  and  of  a  Spanish 
admiral,  an  income  of  two  mUlions, 
and  managed,  notwithstanding  this 
jt>yal  revenue,  to  get  into  debt  to  the 
lune  of  some  five  hundred  thousand 
francs  yearly."  Earlier  than  this, 
hj  fifty  years,  the  Camargo  and  the 
^11^  were  all  the  rage.  The  latter, 
'Mi,  Hervey  tells  us,  paid  a  visit  to 
liOndon,  and  there,  at  one  of  her 
"Performances,  geld  and  bank-notes 


were  showered  upon  the  stage,  to  the 
amount  of  £800.  Her  annud  salaiy 
at  the  French  opera  was  less  than 
£150.  The  suppers  of  Mademoiselle 
Guimard,  another  of  the  faiiy-footed 
sisterhood,  whose  bust,  bequeathed 
by  her  to  the  opera,  is  still  the  prin- 
cipal ornament  of  the  dancers'  green- 
room, were  renowned  throughout 
Europe.  They  occurred  thrice  in  the 
week ;  the  first  was  attended  by  the 
most  distinguished  courtiers  and 
nobles,  the  second  by  artists  and 
by  men  of  letters  and  learning,  the 
third,  which  deserved  the  name  of  ah 
orgie,  by  the  prettiest  women  she 
could  collect. 

Few  of  the  amateurs,  who,  armed 
with  double-barrdled  telescopes,  con- 
template from  box  or  stall  the  agile 
bounds  and  graceful  evolutions  of  the 
houiis  of  the  ballet,  have  any  concep- 
tion of  the  amount  of  labour  and 
torture  gone  through,  before  even  an 
approach  to  perfection  in  the  Terpsi- 
chorean  art  is  accomplished.  Alberic 
Second,  the  veiy  witty  author  of  a 
very  amusing  book  (albeit  inthorou^ 
French  taste^  *^  Les  Petits  Mysteres 
de  rOpera,"  to  whose  pages  Mr. 
Hervey  confesses  himself  lai^lv  in- 
debted, gives  many  ctirious  details  on 
this  sulject.  An  immense  amount  of 
courage,  patience,  resignation,  and 
toil,  is  necessary,  to  become  even  a 
middling  dancer.  The  poor  children 
— for  dancing,  above  all  things,  must  be 
learnt  young — commence  with  the 
stocks,  heel  to  heel  and  knees  out- 
wards. Half  an  hour  of  this,  and 
another  species  of  martyrdom  be^ns* 
One  foot  is  placed  upon  a  bar  whidi 
is  grasped  by  the  contrary  hand. .  Thb 
is  called  se  casser^  to  break  one's  self. 
After  this  agreeable  process  come  the 
thousand  and  one  steps,  essential  to 
an  opera  dancer.  ^^I^ch,"  says  an 
imaginary  danseuse  from  whom  M. 
Second  professes  to  receive  his  infor- 
mation, ^*  are  the  agreeable  elements 
of  the  art  of  dancing.  And  do  not 
suppose  that  these  rude  fatigues  are  of 
short  duration.  They  are  perpetual, 
and  on  that  condition  only  does  a 
dancer  retain  her  activity  and  supple- 
ness. A  week's  idleness  must  be 
atoned  for  by  two  months'  douUe 
labour.  The  opera-dancer  realised 
the  fable  of  Sis3^hus  and  his  rock. 
She  resembles  the  horse,  who  pays 
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diebestof thepresentopencompony.  but,    althongh    much  liked    by  tlie 

Hu BCtiog and sin^ng  are  lUike  good,  public, he  v.aa kept  iii Uiu background, 

and  Ma  roice,  of  a,  less  deUcatc  tcx-  owing   partly,   it  ivas  reported,    to 

mre  than  a  tenor,  has  prescired  its  hia  orni  imassnining  chai-acter,  and 

ngoor  and  frcslinesa.     It  would  be  partly  to  certain  green-room  intrigues 

urair  to  eatiniate  bid  abilities  by  his  and  jealousies.    Duruig  bis  vacation 

performance,  some  two  years  ago,  at  he  starred  in  the  proviuces,  eanimg 

the  London  Opera-bouse.  He  was  then  four  or  five  tuned  the  ainotmt  of  his 

ii  ill  health,  aud  was  heard  to  great  Paris  salaiy.      In  his  native  town  ho 

tfiudrantage.  .   He  boa  been  fifteen  lyas  canied  in  triumph,  and  treated 

jsare  on    the   stage,  but  only  the  to  an  iuteraiinablc  aereuai[e,  wlu»e 

last  five  of  them  liave  been  passed  at  performei-s,  according  to  the  doposi- 

tua.    He  (deviously  sang  atrarions  tion  of  our  friend,  M.  Second,  relier- 

ItiGan  theatres,  cMefiy  at  the  San  cd  each  other  every  two  hours,  and 

Cirio.      Douisetti's     Sloberto    De-  kept  up  their  liarmony  for  a  whole 

THKB  and  Belisario  were  composed  day  and  night.    Rogci-,  of  the  Opera 

expressly  for  liim.     Madame  Kosine  Comiquc,    is  another  Kiugcr  whose 

Sohz,  nliose  portnut,  a  very  fair  re-  proper  place  is  at  the  Grand  Opera. 

EemUuice,  is  prefixed  to  &Ir.  Hcrvcy's  Ue  is  j'ouug,  handsome,  a  good  actor, 

»ttich  of  her  operatic  career,  is  a  and  since  Duprez'  decline,  the  best, 

lii^j  dramatic  singer  and  on  excel-  French  tenor  extant. 

lemicCrcss,  but  her  voice,  of  nnnsually  At  Paris  theatres,  and  especially  at 

ettoiaive  range,  has  a  metallic  shar])-  the  opera,    the  next  beat   thing  to 

vx  vhich  to  our  ear  is  not  pleasant,  having  a  good  company  Ls  to  have  a 

!fte  possesses  a  good  stage  face  and  gooii  ckique.      Such,  at  least,  is  the 

Sgire,  and  her  performance  is  most  theoiy  of  the  actora  and  managers 

tffeciire  both  in  tragic    and  comic  of    the    present    day.       The    more 

puts,  althongh  she  is  usually  pro-  rusty  the  tenor,  the  more  wrinkled 

fond  in  the  former.    We  believe  she  the  prima  donna,  the  gi'catcr  the  need 

be  nevi^  simg  in  England,  perhaps  of  an  army  of  Iron-listed,  bi-azen- 

<n  auonnt  of  the  short  respite  al-  visaged  hireliugs  to  get  np  artiticial 

towed  lier  by  the  French  opera — but  appmuac,  and  inoculate    the    public 

(me  month  in  the  year.      She  is  said  with  their  factitious  enthusiasm.    Li 

to  be  a  god-daughter  of  the  Duchess  this  latter  respect  they  now  rarely 

uf  Beni.    Yaiious  notices  of  her  life  succeed.      The  device  is    stale,  tlio 

liiTe  be«i  published,    but   there  is  trick  detected,  and  yet  the  practice  is 

Ikdeagreement  between  them.     It  is  malntiuned.    It  takes  in  no  one.    £vea 

Sawrally  understood  that  her  eaily  raw  provincials  and  newly  imi«rted- 

^eats  were  unprosperous,    and  that  foreigners  aiii  up  to  the  stratagem 

■^  eitdurcd    much     eufleiiiig    and  before  they  have  been    a  week  iu 

laisfbrtnne.        If    so,    she    learned  Paris.    The  press  inveighs  against  it; 

SMifiT  from  persecution,  for  she  is  audiences,  far  from  twiug  dui>ed,  often 

*w  noted  for  ber  benevolence,  and  remain  silent  when  most  pleased,  lest 

fur  the    generous     assistance     she  they  should  be  confounded  with  the 

•ioris  to  the  needy  amongst  her  chu/ueurs.     Bnt  no  manager  dares  to 

tommies.  stiike  the  fii'St  blow  at  this  ti-ouble- 

K(iiwM[standing    the    efforts  and  some  abuse.    There  is  a  regular  con- 

■"efils  of  these  three  or  four  singers,  tractor  for  the  opera  claque,  receivhig 

iko  French  opera  is  in  a   declming  so  much  a  month  fi-oni  each  actor, 

•late.    A  numerous  company  is  not  Duprez  has  always  refused  to  submit 

*'*aiB  synonymous  with  a  strong  to  this  extortion,  but  he  is,  or  was, 

^.  The  present  manager,  M.  Leon  the  only  exception  to  the  rnlc.    The 

Piltt,  has  been  accused  of  disgusting,  contractor  has  an  oi^nised  regiment 

*™wsmg,   or  omittmg    to  engage,  under    his    ortlers,   inustering  Sixty 

Mfiieof  the  best  singers  of  the  day.  strong.      Every  opera  night,  bofbre 

^'Ohier,  the  Kouen  cooper,  a  tenor  of  the  opening  of  the  dooi-s,  they  as- 

™  Duprei  school,  is  cited  as  an  in-  semble  at  a  low  coffee-house  in  the 

**«■    Ho  was  engaged  by  a  former  Rne  Favart,  to  i-eceive  his  orders  for 

■"•"SUDient  at  e.  tbousand  francs  a-  the  evening,  and  thence  follow  lim  t» 

■*iiith  for  wgbt  mantis  in  the  year,  the  tlieatr^,  into  v;bic\i  tkc^  aifc  ^-- 
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Comedy,  to  whose  treasury  he  had 
brought  millions  of  fraacs,  hritated 
Pits,  the  vandeyilliste  then  in  vogae, 
the  Scribe  of  his  day.  In  conjnnction 
^th  Barr6  and  a  fiew  actors,  he  opened 
s  theatre  in  the  Rne  de  Chartres.  The 
enterprise  was  onowned  with  ocmiplete 
fiaooesB,'  and  an  able  company  was 
floon  assemUed.  Mr.  Hervey  has 
'Odiected  some  droll  anecdotes  of  the 
mdcftrs  who  flonrished  wider  this  ma- 
nagement, althongh  they  lose  part 
^Siebpdntbytnuislation.  ChapeUe, 
«  shiMrt  stoot  man,  ^^with  eyes  that 
were  continnalty  opening  and  shutting, 
thick  black  eyebrows,  a  month  always 
half  open,  and  a  pair  of  legs  resem- 
bling m  shape  the  feet  of  an  elephant,*' 
was  remarkable  for  his  crednHty,  and 
his  comrades  took  particnlar  delight 
in  mystifying  him.  ^'Seveste,  who 
had  jnst  returned  from  folfilling  an 
engagem^t  at  Ronen,  told  the  nnfor- 
tonate  dnpe  that,  durine  his  stay  in 
that  town,  he  had  sncceeded  in  taming 
s  carp  so  per^tly,  that  it  followed 
him  abont  like  a  dog ;  adding, 
that  he  was  much  grieved  at  having 
h)st  it.  '  How  did  that  happJBn  ? '  said 
Chapelle,  greatly  interested.  *  Why,' 
rephed  Seveste,  *  one  evening  I  took 
it  to  my  dressing-room  at  the  theatre ; 
as  I  was  going  home  after  the  per- 
formance; a  terrible  storm  came  on, 
4md  my  poor  carp,  in  trying  to  leap 
a  gatter,  iell  in  and  was  drowned.' — 

*  How  very  unlucky ! '  cried  Chapdle ; 

*  I  always  thought  a  carp  could  swim 
like  a  fish ! '  As  he  grew  older,  however, 
Chapelle,  weary  of  being  continually 
hoaxed,  made  up  his  mind  to  believe 
nothing,  and  carried  his  scepticism  so 
lar  as  to  reply  to  a  friend's  anxious* 
Inquiries  after  his  health,  *  Ask  some- 
body else  that  question,  my  fine  fel- 
low;   you  caA't  take  me  m  now.'" 
Another  of  the  company,  Carpentier, 
drank  away  his  memory,  forgot  his 
old  parts,  and  could  learn  no  new 
•ones.     For  a  long  time  he  did  not 
act,  but  at  last  ventured  to  appear  in 
a  procession,  as  a  barber  who  had 
BOthing  to  say.    The  audience  imme- 
•diately  recognised  their  old  favourite, 
and  applauded  him  for  several  minutes 
after  he  left  the  stage.     Once  more 
liehind  the  scenes,  he  exclaimed,  "Bs 
n'ont  i^econnn I  lis  m'ont  re^nnu !" 
«ii4  burst  into'tears.    ^*  In  one  of  his 
iuyrta,  Carpentier  had  some  couplets 


to  sing,  of  which  the  first  rin  as 
fdlows : — 

Un  acteur, 

Qni  vent  de  I'aaieur 

SaiTTe  en  tout 

L'e^rit  et  le  gout, 

Doitd'abord,  . 

De  aaveir  eon  rAle, 

Faixe  an  soine  le  petit  effort. 

Here  he  st<^iped  short,  and  re* 
peated  the  verse  thrice,  but  could  get 
BO  fvrther ;  from  that  day  a  setwad 
gkxmi  came  over  him,  and  he  soon 
committed  suicide,  by  throwing  him- 
self out  of  a  window." 

The   great  guns   of  the   present 
VaudeviUe  company  are,  Amal,  Bar* 
dou,   and   Felix;   Madame  Albert, 
lately  become  Madame  Bignon,  by  a 
second  marriage ;  and  Madame  Doche, 
sister  of  Miss  Plunkett  the  dancer. 
It  would   be   difficult  to   find  ^r^ 
better  actors  in  thehr  respective  styles. 
All  of  them,  with  the  exception,  we 
believe,  of  Bardou,  have  performed 
in  London,  and  been  received  with 
enthusiasm  as  great  as  the    chilly 
audience  of  the  St.  Jameses  theatre 
ever  thinks  fit  to  manifest.     Amali 
although  he  has  formidable  rivals  at 
his  own  and  other  theatres,  is  un- 
questionably the  first  French  comic 
actor  of  the  day.    Farce  is  Yob  forte — 
we  ask  his  pardon,  and  womd  say^ 
comedy,  vaudeville,  charge^  extrava- 
ganza, or  any  other  names  by  which 
it  may  be  fitting  to  derignate  the  very 
fardcail  pieces  in  which  he  usually  per« 
forms.    There  are  no  farces  now  upon 
the  FVench  stage ;  the  term  is  voted  low. 
Moliere,  it  is  true,  wrote  and  acted 
farces,  until  he  glided  into  a  higher 
style ;  but  the  more  genteel  authors 
and  actors  of  the  present  time,  witt 
not  so  far  condescend.    They  willmgly 
produce  and  perfbrm  the  most  pitiful' 
buffooneries,  but  then  it  is  under  a 
better  sounding  title.    They  look  to 
the  letter  and  not  the  spirit ;  admit  the 
thing,  but  repudiate  the  name.    Xe» 
farceurs!  Amal,  of  course,  follows  the 
fashion  of  the  times,  although  too 
sensible  a  fellow,  we  suspect,  to  care 
a  rush  about  the  matter.    For  the  last 
twenty  years  he  has  been  the  chief 
prop  of  the  Vaudeville,  where  he  per- 
forms for  ten  months  out  of  the  twelve,' 
at  a  salary  of  fourteen  hundred  pounds,' 
with  feux  or  idlowances  of  twentv 
francs  fbr  ey^  act  he  plays  Ul  '  His 
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U  miry  \rith  troth  be  said,  tiiat  in  the 
several  st^ies  of  eomedy,  yaadevillev 
and  doniestie  drama,  uie  is  unsmr- 
passed,  if  not  BneqnaRed. 
*  Another  -pretty  woman  and  excel- 
lent actress  is  the  Belgian  beauty, 
Madame  Doehe,  to  "vdiose  personal 
attractions  the  lithograph  prefixed  to 
her  memoir  does  less  than  justice.  She 
made  her  first  appearance  at  the  eurly 
age  of  fonrteen,  at  the  Versailles 
theatre,  mider  the  assumed  name  of 
Flenry.  She  is  now  only  three-and- 
twenty,  bat  her  reputation  as  a  first- 
rate  actress  has  been  established  for 
the  last  half-dozen  years.  Of  her  it 
was  said,  when  she  acted  at  Brussels, 
her  nadve  city,  that  she  was  pretty 
enough  to  succeed  without  talent, 
and  £id  enough  talent  to  dispense  with 
beanty.  She  was  one  of  the  first  who, 
with  Felix  for  her  partner,  danced  the 
Pdka  upon  the  Paris  stage,  in  tlie 
mece  called  La  Polka  en  Promnce, 
The  dance  was  then  new,  and  her 
graceful  paibnnance  of  it  excited 
enthusiastic  tqpplanse. 
-  From  the  Vaudeville  to  its  neigh- 
bour and  liral,  the  Varieies^  the  dis« 
tance  is  short;  to  choose  between 
them,  in  respect  of  excellence  of  act- 
ing, and  amount  of  amusement,  is  very 
difficult.  The  founder  of  the  Varietes 
was  the  witty  Mile.  Montansier,  who, 
previously  to  the  first  French  Rero- 
lution,  had  the  management  of  the 
Versailles  theatre,  as  well  as  of  several 
of  the  principal  provincial  ones.  In 
1790,  she  opened  the  house  now  known 
as  the  Potow  lioyal,  for  mixed  per- 
formances, tragedy,  comedy,  and 
opera.  There  Mile.  Mars  commenced 
her  career.     The  prosperity  of  the 


company  dates  from  17^8,  when  the 
celebrated  Brunet  joined  it;  Brunet 
was  the  theatrical  joker  of  his  tune ; 
and  all  stray  puns  and  witticisms,  good, 
bad,'  and  indifierent,  were  attributed 
to  him  as  regulariy  as,  at  a  later  day» 
and  in  another  country,  they  have 
been  fothered  upon  a  Jekyll  and  a 
Rogers.  Many  of  his  jests  had  & 
political  character,  and  got  him  into 
serious  scrapes.  This,  Mr.  Hervey 
appears  to  doubt,  but  without  reason^ 
In  various  memoirs  and  reminiscenoea^ 
of  the  early  years  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, we  find  recorded  Brunet's  stinff-^ 
iug  sarcasms,  and  the  consequent  rq>n- 
mands  and  even  imprisonments  he  in* 
curred.  ^^  L'Enqfereur  n^aime  que 
Josq^hme  ei  la  ekasse!^^  was  his  excla- 
mation when  Napoleon's  project  fuT 
div(»rce  was  first  bruited  about ;  and 
for  days  Paris  rang  with  the  sharp 
jest.  ''Le  char  Vattend!'"  he  cried^ 
pausing  before  the  triumphal  arch  on 
which  stood  the  horses  and  empty 
chariot,  the  spoils  of  Venice.  But  the 
license  of  Monsieur  Brunet's  tongue 
was  little  relished  by  the  imp^ial 
charlatan^  —  le  claqueur  de  la  Gramt' 
Armee^  as  he  has  been  called.  Ciffsl- 
can  though  he  was,  he  had  a  thorough 
French  susceptibility  of  ridicule,  and 
well  knew  that,  with  his  laughter- 
loving  subjects,  wit  carried  weight. 
The  actor  was  summoned  before  the 
prefect  of  police,  severely  lectured^ 
and  admonished  to  abjure  puns,  if  he 
would  escape  punishment.  "  Mais^ 
que  voulez  vous  que  je  Jasse^^''  replied 
poor  Bnmet,  in  piteous  accents,  "  c'eat 
mon  metier  defaire  des  calembourgs^fy 
gagne  ma  vie,  Voulez  vous  done  que 
je  scie  du  boisV^*    And,  in  spite  or 


'  *  Innuraerable  jests  and  lampoons  eiroulated  at  the  time  of  Napoleon's  separation 
from  Josephine,  and  second  marriage.  Conscious  of  the  unworthy  part  he  acted,  the 
Emperor  was  greatly  galled  by  them.  **  The  keenest  and  most  remarkable  ef  these,"' 
says  a  Gennan  author  who  was  in  Paris  at  the  time, ''  is  unqaestionably  a  CkoMom 
PQ%$9ardey  of  which  hundreds  of  copies  have  been  distributed,  and  whidi  thousands 
have  got  by  heart.  Its  author,  in  spite  of  Napoleon's  fury,  and  of  the  lealous  exer- 
tions of  thid  police,  has  not  been  discovered.  Several  hundred  persons  have  be^ 
arrested  for  copying  or  repeating  it ;  but  its  original  source  remains  unknown."  1^ 
consists  of  nine  verses,  in  the  vulgar  and  mutilated  French  of  the  Paris  halles*  A 
couple  of  them  will  give  a  notion  of  the  sly  wit  of  the  whole.  They  refer,  of  course^ 
io  the  Emperor  and  to  his  ftiture  bride^  Maria  Louisa  of  Austria : — 


Four  ell^  il  s^eat  (kit  VauV  jour 
Peind^en  b«l  habit  d^dimanche, 
£t  des  diamants  tout  autour, 
Prds  d^  sa  figur  eomm*  qa  tnuMslie  ! 
La  pHite  luronne,  j^en  somm*  sflir. 
Aim*  mienz  PprWeat  que  l^tux; 


^>. 


Ah !  eomm'  cir  va  s^amuscr, 
C^  te  princess*  qui  nous  arrive ! 
Nous,  j^alions  boir*  et  danser, 
N's  enrouer  k  crier :  Vive ! 
EH,  a'  m  I'idor  d'  k-nalion, 
j;  Tqaa  la  dans  V  procbmatioa. 
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sented  •  would  cany  a  snnff-bozi 
Gneiaiig  the  canse  of  the  public  dis* 
ipprobadoD,  he  produced  a  gold  one, 
wMcfa  was  yehementlj  applauded. 
.  Jenny  Yertprd,  the  miBiature  Mars, 
as  she  has  been  called,  in  compliment 
to  bar  talent,  and  with  reference  to 
her  dimkratire  stature,  held  more  than 
mie  engagement  at  the  Yari^t^.  She 
has  be^  a  great  rambler,  having  acted 
in  Germany,  Holland,  and  Belginm, 
and  Tinted -England  as  manager  .of  a 
Erendi  company.  She  married  Car- 
raoBche,  a  writer  of  yandevilles,  has 
left  tiie  stage,  and  teaches  young  ac* 


'  The  pfesent  company  at  this  jdea- 
sant  theatre  is  rich  in  talent.  It 
indades  seven  or  eight  actors  and 
actresses,  who  may  1^  jostly  termed 
excellent  in  their  respective  st^es. 
At  the  tq[>  of  the  list  stand  Bonffi^  and 
D^aaet.  Respecting  the  latter,  we 
have  bnt  little  to  add  to  the  ophiion 
we  expressed  in  a  recent  number  of 
tfaiB  Magaiine.  •  After  a  long  and 
fatiguing  eareer,  and  at  an  age  when 
moBt  actnases  have  either  left  the 
scene,  or  dwindled  into  duennas  and 
other  snbofdfaute  parts,  she  still 
aibrds  more  pleasure  by  her  perfor- 
mances than  nnie*tenths  of  her  youth- 
ful contemporaries.  Her  makmg-ttp 
is  admirable,  and  she  and  Madame 
Doche  divide  between  4hem  the  hon- 
our of  being  the  best  dressed  women 
on  die  French  stage.  In  the  ball- 
room or  the  street  she  still  looks 
young;  fur  idthough  her  face  depends 
upon  paint,  her  ngure  is  erect  and 
juveniU,  and  one  would  hardly  sus- 
pect her  (tf  being  the  mother  of  ^*  Mon- 
sieur Eugene  IMjazet,  who  has 
attained  some  celebrity  as  a  musical 
composer,  and  of  a  daughter  who 
appeared  at  the  St.  James's  theatre, 
in  1844t  under  the  name  of  Made- 
moiselle Herminie.**  Her  generosity 
and  excellent  heart  have  endeared  her 
to  hor  comrades.  -  Her  wit  and  ready 
repartee  are  proverbial.  Mr.  Hervey 
quotes  a  few  of  her  bon  mots^  but  be 
might  have  made  a  better  selection. 
It  is  true  that,  besides  the  difficulty  of 
translation,  he  may  have  been  ham- 
pered by  the  latitude  .the  lady  allows, 
herself.  He  regrets  that  a  collection 
of  her  smart  sayings  is  not  made,  to 
be  called  D^jazetiana ;  and  opines  that 
it  would  lival  in  merit,  and  far  surpass 


in  bulk,  the  volume  containing  the 
sallies  of  the  famous  Sophie  Amoidd. 
Something  of  the  sort  has  been  mib*. 
Ushed,  under  the  tide  of  tiie  *^rer» 
roquet  de  Mademoiselle  D^jaaet,"  but 
to  its  authenticity  or  value  we  are^ 
unable  to  speak. 

In  the  year  1821,  a  young  man  is 
his  twenty-first  year,,  by  tnuie  a  car- 
ver and  g^der,  was  engaged  to  act  at 
the  new  theatre  of  the  Panorama 
Dramatique,  at  the  enormous  salary 
of  twelve  pounds  per  annum.  To 
augment  this  pittance,  and  to  please 
his  father,  who  was  averse  to  his  new 
profession,-  he  employed  himself  be- 
tween the  acts  in  gilding  frames  in  a 
small  wortcshc^  betiind  the  scenes; 
This  ill-paid  aspirant  to  histrionic 
fiime  was  Marie  Bouffb,  *^  the  most' 
perfect  comedian  of  his  day,'^  sajrsL 
Mr.  Hervey,  and  we  ftdly  coincide  in 
the  verdict.  Bouff(6  is  one  of  the 
most  intelligent,  accomplished,  and' 
agreeable  actors  we  ever  saw ;  subtie^ 
and  delicate  in  his  conceptions  of 
character,  energetic  without  rant,  ever' 
true  to  Nature,  and  of  a  rare  versa* 
tility  of  talent.  We  have  known- 
several  persons  who  fancied,  partly 
perhaps  on  account  of  his  name,  that' 
he  only  acted  comic  parts ;  they  should ' 
see  him  obtain  a  suci^  de  larmes^' 
throw  a  whole  theatre  into  tears,  by 
his  exquisite  feeling  and  pathos  in 
serious  ones.  No  actor  more  tho- 
roughly makes  his  audience  forget  that 
h^is  one.  His  identification  with  his 
part  is  complete.  The  two  lines  of 
characters  he  usually  takes  are  old 
men  and  lads,  even  very  young  bo3rs. 
And  in  both  he  perfectly  succeeds.' 
We  are  doubtful  in  which  to  prefer 
him.  As  the  noisy,  lively,  mischie- 
vous urchin  in  the  Gamin  de  Plans, 
and  as  the  griping  old  raiser  in  tiie- 
FiUe  de  Moor«,  he  is  equally  excdlent. 
His  countenance  is  remarkable.  A* 
clever  critic  has  said  of  him,  that  he 
has  the  physiognomy  of  a  Mephis- 
topheles  and  the  eye  of  an  angel.* 
The  observation  is  singularly  happy.. 
There  is  something  Mephistophel!ai» 
in  the  curve  of  his  nose,  and  in  the 
lines  around  his  mouth.  His  com- 
mand of  expression  is  extraordinary  ^ 
his  eyes,  especially,  alternately  flash' 
fire  and  grow  dim  with  melancholv-or 
tenderness.  His  figure  is  short,-  tidn^ 
and  findl ;   his   general   appeannoe 
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Five  Nights  of  St.  Albans,  what  tho 
newspaperg  call  ^*  a  romance  of  thrill- 
ing interest^'  on  the  snbject  of  the  gay 
"Gymnase  and  its  grave  foundation. 

Built  m  1819,  the  Gjmnase  ''was 
originally  intended,  as  its  name  de- 
notes, to  be  a  kind  of  preparatory 
sdiool  for  dramatic  aspurants,  whence 
the  most  promismg  actors  and  ac- 
tresses were  to  be  occasionally  trans- 
ferred to  the  different  royal  theatres/' 
For  some  years — from  1824  till  the 
July  Revolution — it  was  known  as 
the   Theatre   de  Madame^  and   was 
under  the  special  patronage   of  the 
Dnchessof  Bern,  whom  the  manager 
had  {»apitiaied  by  sending  a  part  of 
his   company  to   amuse    her   when 
bathing  at  Dieppe.    At  that  time  it 
ranked  immediately  after  the  theatres 
royal,  taking  the  precedence  of  the 
YandeTille  and  other  minors.    Shorn 
by  the  ReTolution  of  its  honours  and 
privileges,  its  favour  with  the  public 
suffered  little  diminution.    For  many 
;^'ears  Bouff<^  performed   there,   and 
there  adiievod  his  greatest  triumphs. 
At  the  Vari(^tds  he  has  not  been  so 
well  catered  for  by  the  dramatists. 
The  present  company  at  the  Gynmase 
is    very   good.     Bressant,    Ferville, 
Xuma,  Klein,  and  Achard,  are  excel- 
lent actors.,    in  actresses,  also,  the 
theatre  is  well  provided,   and   the 
whole  tone  of  its  company  and  per- 
formances is  such  as  to  render  it  one 
of  the  most  correct  and  agreeable  in 
Paris.    But  the  gem  of  the  Gymnase, 
its  grand  attraction,  to  our  thinking, 
is  that  delightfid  little  actress.  Hose 
Cheri.  Never,  assuredly,  was  a  pretty 
name  more   appropriately  bestowed. 
Her  plump,  fresh,  pleasant  little  face, 
reminds  one  of  the  Rosc^  and  cherie 
she  assuredly  is  by  the  hundreds  of 
tlioiLsands   whom    her   graceful   and 
tast<^fiil  performance  has  enchanted. 
^Mademoiselle  Cheri,  who  Ls  only  one- 
and-twenty,  made  her  "  first  appear- 
ance upon  any  stage"  at  the  some- 
what eariy  age  of  five  yeare.     "  She 
acted  the  part  of  Ltsette^  in  the  Roman 
/Tune  Ueure^  for  the  amusement  of  her 
parents,,   (the   other  two  characters 
being  sustained  by  two  of  her  play- 
mates;) and  the  talent  displayed  by 
her  was  so  remarkable,  that  she  was 
encouraged  to  repeat  the  essay  in 
public  at  the  theatre  of  Bourges,  on 
which  occasion  her  in&nt  exerliona 


were  re^varded  by  the  enthusiastic 
applause  of  the  audience,  and — whidi 
was  probably  still  more  to  her  taste — 
by  a  shower  of  bonlxms.'*  Either  the 
applause  or  the  bonbons^  or  both, 
decided  her  vocation,  and  she  con- 
tinued to  act  fhim  time  to  time,  until 
at  length  she  became  a  regular  mem- 
ber of  a  provincial  company,  whose 
manager  was  her  father.  In  1812, 
she  went  to  Paris,  where  she  sooa 
took  rank  with  the  he&t  jeunes  pre^ 
m&rea  of  the  capital.  She  has  been 
jdstly  called  the  most  loveablc  actress 
upon  the  French  stage ;  so  graceful,  so 
soft  and  womanly,  displaying  alter- 
nately such  genuine  feeling  and  na- 
ture, and  such  arch  coquetry  of  man- 
ner; always  such  great  freshness  of 
style.  We  were  pleased  to  see  her 
properiy  appreciated  during  her  last 
visit  to  London,  both  by  press  and 
public.  Trained  to  the  stage  from  so 
eariy  an  age — although  not,  as  Ma- 
demoiselle D(^azet  is  said  to  have 
been,  bom  in  a  theatre — ^it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  Rose  Cheri  is  in  the 
highest  degree  self-possessed  and  at 
her  ease.  But  if  she  is  sans  peur  on 
the  boards,  she  is  also — ^most  rare 
commendation  of  a  French  actress— 
sans  reproche  in  private  life.  Such  a 
Rose  as  this  is  indeed  the  pride  of  tho 
garden. 

Two  words  about  the  Palais  Royal, 
and  we  have  done;  leaving  the  drama- 
tic aristocracy  of  the  theatres  royal, 
and  the  smaller  fry  of  the  Boule- 
vards,  for  some  future  opportunity  of 
comment.  The  Frau<^is,  although 
it  reckons  in  its  company  several  ex- 
cellent comic  actors,  relies  chiefly  on 
tragedy,  and  will  doubtless  continue 
to  do  so,  as  long  as  it  possesses 
Rachel,  or  uutil  a  comedian  of  ^xry 
extraordinary  talent  starts  up.  And 
in  French  tragedies,  even,  heretical  as 
it  may  sound,  in  the  classic  master- 
pieces of  Comeille  and  Racine,  wo 
take  far  less  pleasure  than  in  the 
witty  and  sparkling  comedies  of 
many  less  renowned  authors,  to  which 
the  genius  of  the  language  so  much 
better  adapts  itself.  •  Nay,  we  confess 
to  have  more  than  once  passed  the 
Fran^als  without  the  least  compunc- 
tion, with  les  Haraces  or  Andromague 
on  the  bills,  and  a  crowd  at  the  door, 
to  commit  ourselves,  a  few  paces 
farther,  to  the  Meodlj  anns  of  a  stall 
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himself  in  some  stnpid  travcstie,  but  some  way  to  atone  for  the  absence  of 
is  allowed  fair  scope  for  the  display  decided  talent.    A  French  comedian 
of  his  comic  talents,  which  are  really  may  be  tame,  he  may  bo  incorrect  in 
considerable,  we  prefer  him  to  Ravel,  the  conception  of  his  part ;    he  is 
He  is  a  steady  and  improving  per-  rarely  vulgar  or  ridiculous.    We  re- 
former. In  Paul  Pry^  and  some  other  fer,  of  course,  to  the  actors  allowed 
stock  pieces,  his  acting  Ls  quiet  and  to  figure  on  the  boards  of  the  half- 
excellent.     Many    of   Ravel's  cha-  score  good  theatres  in  Paris.     There 
racters  have  been  taken  by  him  in  is  no  lack  of  inferior  ones,  where  the 
the  English  version.    Ravel  is  seldom  laugh  is  more  often  at  the  performer 
«een  to  greater  advantage  than  as  a  than  at  the  performance.    But  most 
soldier.      He   exactly    renders    the  even  of  these  will  repay  a  visit,  if 
mingled  simplicity  and    cunning  of  not  for  the  sake  of  the  actors,  for 
the  conscript;  the  tricks  of  the  bar-  that  of  the  audience.    Despised  by 
rack-room    grafted    upon    clownish  the  fashionable  and  pleasure-seeking, 
dolness.    The  piece  called  the  Tour-  they  aflford  a  rich  neld  to  the  obser- 
hurou — the  French  nickname  for  a  vant  man.     He  must  not,  it  is  true, 
recruit — ^founded  on  a  novel  of  Paul  be  squeamish,  and  fear  to  let  the  un- 
de  Kock's,  was  one  of  hia  triumphs,  savoury  reek  of  tabac-de-caporal^  or 
and  another  was  Le  Caparal  et  la  the  odours  of  potato    brandy    and 
jFV^m,  Englished  as  "Seeing  Wright."  logwood  wine  come  betwixt  the  wind 
In  short,  he  occupies  a  high  position  and  his  nobility.      Neither  must  he 
amongst  the  half-dozen  drolls  who,  dread  contact  with   the   mechanic's 
night  after  night,  send  home  the  au-  blouse,  with  the  cotton  gown  of  the 
dience  of  «the  Palais  Royal  brimful  of  grisette,  or  the  velveteen  vest  of  the 
mirthful  reminiscences.  titi  of  the  Boulevards ;  he  must  even 
In  this  imperfect  sketch  of  some  of  make  up  his  mind  to  see  his  neigh- 
the    leading    French    theatres    and  hour,  dispensing  with  his  upper  gar- 
actors,  we  have  taken  little  oppor-  ment,  esJiibit   his  brawny  arms  in 
tnnity  of  censure.    We  could  notice  shirt  sleeves  of  questionable  purity, 
but  a  few,  and  have  selected  from  the  If  he  dare  encounter  these  little  ima- 
most   worthy.      In  Paris,  as  else-  ginary  contaminations,  he  will  find 
where,  pumps,  to  nse  a  green-room  entertainment  in  the  humours  of  the 
term,  are  plentiful.    But  in  the  higher  Boulevard  du  Temple ;  in  the  panto- 
class  ^  of  theatres  they  are    in  the  mimes  of  the  Funambules  —  once  the 
minority ;  and  moreover  there  is  a  sc^ne  of  poor  Debureau's  triumphs- 
neatness  and  tact  in  the  performance  and  in  the  ten-franc  vaudevilles  of 
of  French  actors,  which,  in  the  less  the  Petit  Lazari. 
prominent  characters,  at  least,  goes 
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ti^  into  the   ways  of  men,  place  favonritea    of    im    ephemeral   good 

)aa  tt  the   head  of  all   epistolaiy  fortune. 

nlhonhip.   Ho  hafi  bad  but  two  com-  Walpole,  iu  his  lifetime,  waa  either 

pctitoiB  for  this  fame, — it  is  remark-  pitied  as  a  disappointed  official,  or 

lUe  that  they  were  both  women, —  langhed  nt  as  a  coHuctor  of  cracked 

De  Sevigne   in  France,   and   Lady  china ;  but  who  either  pities  or  langhB 

Wortley  Montagne  in  England;  yet,  atliimnow?   Posterity  delights  in  the 

kw  ntteriy  inferior  are  De  Sevigne's  products  of  his  atndy,  while  the  pros- 

lieble  sketches  of  court  life,  and  vapid  pcrous  tri.be  of  Ma  parliamentary  day 

iniegTiicsonthe"adorableGrignan;"  aro  forgotten,   or  remembered  only 

otthe  Engliahwoman's  rambling  de-  through  those  products  of  liis  study. 

tiD»  of  travels  and  tribulations,  to  ThePnlteneys,Granvilles,  L^tletons, 

tte  pimgent  pleasantry  and  snbaten-  and  Wyndbams,    are    extinguished, 

ittlTigourof  Walpolcl    The  French-  and  their  chief  interest  now  arises 

*raiun'g  sketches  are  like  her  artificial  from  Wal])Olc's  fixing  tbcir  names  In 

toren,  to  the  freshness  of  the  true,  bis  works ;  as  an  architect  uses  the 

Wy  Mary's  slipshod  sentences  and  busts  and  masks  of  antiquity  to  deco- 

(oine  volnptuoneness    are    equally  rate  the  gates,  or  crown  tho  buttresses 

Maiai  to  the  accurate   finish   and  of  his  temple. 

UiioDabte  animation    of  the    man  Lord  Iloiland's  preface  contains  the 

*h)  combined    the  critic  with  the  following  brief  statement  relative  to 

Mitier,    and  was    the    philosopher  the  present  publication. 

[Ta  more  than  he  was  the  man  of  Amon^  the  papers  found  at  Straw- 

Uiion.  berry  Uill,  after  the  death  of  Lord 

■     Walpole  is  now  an  English  classic.  Orford,  was  the  following  memoran- 

B  is  striking,  to  see  a  man  of  talent  dura,  wrapped  in  an  envelope,    on 

4m  rindicating    his  genius  in  the  which  was  written,  "Not  to  be  opened 

gnva,  maiking  a  posthnmone  defence  till  after  my  will." 

of  his  character,  and  compelling  pos-  "  In  my  library,  at  Strawberry  Hill, 

VAty  to  acknowledge  the  distinctions  arc  two  wainscot  chests  or  boxes,  the 

rfwhich  he  was  deiranded  by  the  pe-  larger  marked  with  an  A,  the  lesser 

Iritnce  of  his  time.    His  example  and  with  a  B.    I  desire  that,  as  soon  as  I 

Uinicceae  administer  a  moral  which  am  dead,  my  executor  and  executrix 

■lit  not  to  be  thrown  away.    There  will  cord  np  strongly  and  seal  the 

m  many  individoals  in  our  own  time,  larger  box  marked  A,  and  deliver  it 

vbomi^t  thna  nobly  avenge  them-  to  the   Honourable    Hugh    Conway 

■dm  on  the  injustice  of  their  ago.  Seymour ;  to  be  kept  by  him  nnopened 

"Bb  frenchman's  maxim,  II  n'y  a  que  and  sealed,  till  the  eldest  son  of  Lady 

fexiesr,  et  Ttudheur,  ia  unanswerably  Waldegrave,  or  whichever  of  her  sona, 

tne;  snd  not  only  men  of  the  finest  beingEarlofWaldegrave,  shall  attain 

^'ioiiea  are  often  ill  used  by  fortune,  the  age  of  twenty-five  years,  when 

liW  they  aro  often  tbo  worst  used,  the  stud  chest,  with  whatever  it  con- 

IWi  conscious    superiority  renders  tains,  shall  be  delivered  to  him  for  his 

t^  fastidious  of  the  lower  arts  of  own." 

nam  ■  their  sense  of  honour  disqua-  The  rest  of  the  order  refers  simply 

Bfa  tiiem  for  all  those  services  which  to  the  keeping  of  the  key  in  the  in- 

'J^re  flexibility  of  conscience;  and  terim.    The  date  is  August  19,  1796. 

w  sensibility  to  injustice    makes  Lord  Holland  then  argues,  with  a 

^Ofetort  public  injury,  by  disdain-  rathernnnecessary  waste  of  aigiiment, 

"■Qj  abuidoning  the   struggle,   aud  that  the  liistory  contained  within  this 

Wiriiig  ftom  the  vulgar  bustle  of  the  chest  was  intended  for  publication, 

"^iW.  which,  of  course,  it  must  have  been. 

Mt  jDch  men,  then,  glance  over  the  In    bia     private    correspondence, 

J*P>  of  Walpole,  and  sec  how  pro-  Walpole  frequently  alludes  to  his  pre- 

^^s  may  be  made  the  hours  of  paration  of  the  present  work.    In  a 

•P^'iritj;  how  vigorously  the  obli-  letter  to  Mr.  Montague,  in  1752,  he 

V™' rfone  generation  may  be  re-  tells  him,  that  "his  memoirs  of  last 

*®ed  by  the  honoura  of  another;  year  are  quite  finished,"  but  that  he 

^  lunr  effectively  the  humble  man  means  to  add  some  -^m^  iH  tttftftK, 

"  etniu  niaj  Marvin  the  glaring  "thatwiUaotTrantanBwilrtss-"  «t4va 
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lacteristics  were  just  the  reverse.  He 
WIS  always  trifling,  out  of  the  Honse, 
asd  sometimes  singularly  effectiye  in 
it.  Walpole  says  of  him,  that  his 
Pailiamentarj  eloquence  was  the 
nxNre  extraordinary,  as  it  seemed  to 
come  upon  him  by  inspiration.  Sir 
Kobert  Walpole  frequently,  when  he 
did  not  choose  to  enter  early  into  the 
debate  himself,  gave  Yonge  his  notes 
IS  the  latter  came  into  the  House ; 
from  which  he  could  speak  admirably, 
tlionghhe  had  missed  all  the  preceding 
diflCQSsion. 

Sir  Kobert  Walpole  said  of  him, 
with  a  pmigency  worthy  of  his  son, 
that  "  nothmg  but  Yonge's  character 
coold  keep  down  his  parts,  and  no- 
tiiing  but  his  parts  support  his  char- 
acter;" but,  whatever  might  be  his 
teacter,  it  is  certain  that  his  parts 
sared  him  well,  for  though  but  four- 
and-twenty  years  in  Parliament,  he 
was  twice  a  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  a 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty  and  Secretary  at 
War,  finishing  with  the  then  very 
hicratiYe  situation  of  Vice-Treasurer 
(rf  Ireland.  For  the  more  honorary 
part  of  his  distinctions,  he  had  the 
Bibbon  of  the  Bath,  was  a  Privy 
CJouncillor,  and  was  appointed  Lord 
lieutenant  of  Carnarvonshire. 

We  now  return  to  Murray.  It  was 
moved  that  he  should  appear  before 
tlie  House  on  his  knees.  Walpole's 
description  is  very  graphic.  *'Ho 
entered  with  an  air  of  confidence,  com- 
posed of  something  between  a  martyr 
wid  a  coxcomb. 

*'The  Speaker  called  out,  Your 
obeisances,  sir,  your  obeisances,  and 
tben,  sir,  you  must  kneel.  He  re- 
plied, Sh",  I  beg  to  be  excused,  I  never 
kneel  but  to  God.  The  Speaker  re- 
Plated  the  command  with  great 
^annth.  Murray  answered.  Sir,  I 
•m  sorry  I  cannot  comply  with  your 
Jjjnest :  I  should  in  any  thing  else. 
Tto  Speaker  cried,  Sir,  I  call  upon 
yon  again  to  consider  of  it.  Murray 
•^TOed,  Sir,  when  I  have  committed 
Jcrime,  I  Imeel  to  God  for  pardon, 
wt  I  know  my  own  innocence,  and  I 
^ot  kneel  to  any  one  else.  The 
speaker  ordered  the  Serjeant  to  take 
^  *way  and  secure  Wm.  He  was 
8^g  to  reply,  but  the  Speaker  would 
^  suflfer  hun.  The  Speaker  then 
y^»  representation  to  the  House 
^  *tt8  eoutemptoozzsr  hebaviour,  and 
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said.  However  you  may  have  difiered 
in  the  debate,  I  hope  you  will  be 
unanimous  in  the  pmiishment. 

* '  Then  ensued  a  long,  tedious,  and 
trifling  succession  of  speakers,  finish- 
ing by  an  adjournment  at  two  in  the 
morning." 

Then  comes  another  character  pass- 
ing through  the  magic  lantern.  The 
Mutiny  Bill  is  the  back-ground  for 
this  caricature.  The  front  figure  is 
Lord  Egmont.  John  Percival,  second 
Earl  of  Egmont,  seems  to  have  been 
an  extraordinary  compound  of  the 
fanatic  and  the  philosopher.  He  was 
scarcely  of  age,  before  he  had  a  scheme 
of  assembling  the  Jews,  and  making 
himself  their  king.  His  great  talent 
was,  indefatigable  application.  He 
was  never  known  to  laugh.  He  was 
once,  indeed,  seen  to  smDe  ;  but  that 
was  at  chess.  His  father  had  trained 
him  to  history  and  antiquities ;  and 
he  early  settled  his  own  political 
genius  by  scribbling  pamphlets.  To- 
wards the  decline  of  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole's  power,  he  had  created  himself 
a  leader  of  the  Independents,  a  knot 
of  desperate  tradesmen,  many  of  them 
converted  to  Jacobinism,  by  being 
fined  at  the  custom-house  for  contra- 
band practices.  One  of  their  chiefs 
was  Blackistone,  a  grocer  in  the  Strand, 
detected  in  smuggling,  and  forgiven 
by  Su:  Robert  Walpole;  detected 
again,  and  fined  largely,  on  which  he 
turned  patriot  and  became  an  alder- 
man of  London. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  parliament, 
rejected  by  Westminster,  and  coun- 
tenanced nowhere,  he  bought  what 
Walpole  pleasantly  calls,  the  loss  of 
an  election  at  Weobly,  for  which 
place,  however,  on  a  petition.  Fox 
procured  his  return  to  parliament,  and 
immediately  had  the  satisfaction  to 
find  him  declare  against  the  court. 
At  the  Westminster  election,  his  inde- 
fatigability  against  the  ministerial 
favourite  came  amply  into  play.  All 
the  morning  he  passed  at  the  hustings, 
then  came  to  the  House,  where  he 
was  a  principal  actor,  and  the  rest  of 
the  day  he  spent  at  hazard,  not  to 
mention  the  hours  spent  in  collecting 
materials  for  his  speeches,  or  in  fur- 
nishing them  to  his  weekly  merce- 
naries. 

We  then  have  a  touch  of  the  \ye.\iQ,lV 

at  Lord  Nugent. 
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day  in  the  midst  of  a  fiery  people  full 
of  faction,  bleeding  with  the  wounds 
of  civil  war,  and  indignant  at  the 
supremacy  of  the  '*  Saxon." 

Jacobitism,  in  Kugland  a  fashion, 
was  in  Ireland  a  fury.  In  England  a 
phantom  of  party,  it  was  in  la^land  a 
fierce  superstitit>n.  In  England  a 
fading  recollection  of  power  lost,  and 
a  still  feebler  hoi)e  of  favours  to  come, 
it  was  in  Ireland  a  hereditarj'  frenzy 
embittered  by  i>er8onal  sufferings,  ex- 
alted by  fantaiiitic  notions  of  pedigi*ee, 
and  sanctioned  by  the  secret  but 
powerful  stimulants  of  Rome.  This 
was  no  place  for  a  man  to  take  his 
rei»t,  unless  he  could  contrive  to  sleep 
on  thorns. 

Chesterfield  was  thus  forced  to  be 
vigorous  and  vigilant ;  to  watch  eveiy 
symptom  of  disaffection,  to  snjjpress 
every  incipient  turbulence,  to  guide 
without  the  ap])earance  of  control, 
and  to  make  his  i)oi)uhirity  the  strength 
of  a  government  almost  wholly  desti- 
tute of  civil  reputation  or  military 
force.  But  the  highest  panegyric  is 
to  be  foimd  in  the  period  of  his  thus 
prcsecving  the  peace  of  L'eland.  It 
was  in  1745,  when  the  Tretemler  was 
proclaimed  in  Edinburgh,  when  the 
Highland  army  was  on  its  march  to 
London,  and  when  all  the  hopes  of 
hollow  coiurtiership  and  inveterate 
Jacobitism  were  tunicd  to  the  triumph 
of  the  ancient  dynasty.  Yet,  Ireland 
was  kept  in  a  state  of  quietude,  and  the 
empire  was  thus  saved  from  the  gi'cat-" 
est  peril  since  the  Nonuan  invasion. 

An  Irish  insuiTCction  would  have 
largely  midtiplied  the  hazards  of  the 
Brunswick  throne;  and  though  we 
have  firm  faith  in  the  iiower  of  Eng- 
land to  extinguish  a  foreign  invader, 
yet,  when  the  question  came  to  be 
.simply  one  of  the  right  to  the  crown, 
and  the  decision  was  to  be  made  by 
civil  conflict,  tlie  alienation,  or  the 
insurrection,  of  Ireland  might  have 
thrown  an  in-esistible  weight  into  the 
scale. 

It  is  not  our  i)uri)ose,  nor  would  it 
be  becoming,  to  more  than  allude  to 
the  private  life  of  this  sho^^y  person- 
age. His  was  not  the  era  of  either 
public  or  private  morality.  His  mar- 
riage was  contemptible,  a  connexion 
equally  marked  by  love  of  money  and 
neglect  of  honour ;  for  his  choice  was 
the  nieee  of  the  Duchess  of  Kendal, 


the  duchess  being  notoriously  tho 
king's  mistress,  and  Chesterfield  ob- 
viously maiTving  the  niece  as  being  a 
probable  heirless  of  her  aunt,  and  also 
of  bringing  to  her  husband  some  share 
of  the  royal  favour.  He  was  disap* 
pointed,  as  he  deser^•ed,  in  the  legacy; 
and  seems  to  have  been  not  much 
ha])picr  in  the  >^ife,  who  brought  him 
no  heir,  and  was  apparently  a  com- 
pound of  ]>ride  and  duhiess.  He 
was  more  fortunate,  however,  in  earn- 
ing the  iX)liticAl  favour  of  the  old 
Duchess  of  Marlborough,  who  left 
him  ^20,000  in  her  will. 

Still,  with  all  the  political  chicaner}', 
and  all  the  oflicial  squabl)les  of  parlia- 
ment, those  were  sjiortive  times ;  and 
Waliwle  records  the  delay  of  tho 
debate  on  the  bill  for  naturalizing  the 
Jews,  as  arising  from  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  house,  to  attend  private 
theatricals  at  Dniry  Lane,  where 
Delaval  had  hired  the  theatni  to  ex- 
hibit himself  in  Othello !  Walpole,  in 
Ids  pleasant  exaggeration,  says,  that 
'•  the  crowd  of  })eoi)le  of  fashion  was 
so  great,  that  the  footman's  gallery 
was  hung  with  blue  ribands." 

For  some  reason,  which  must  now 
sleep  with  the  author,  he  had  an 
inveterate  aversion  to  Seeker,  then 
Bisho])  of  Oxford,  and  afterwards 
translated  to  Canterbury.  "  The 
king,"  said  he,  *' would  not  go  to 
chapel  because  the  Bishop  of  Oxford 
was  to  ])rcach  b(;fore  him.  Tlio 
ministers  did  not  insist  ui)on  his  hear- 
ing the  seraion,  as  they  had  lately 
upon  his  making  him  Dean  of  St. 
Paul's." 

Character  and  popularity  do  not 
always  depend  ui)on  the  circumstances 
which  alone  ought  to  fi^  either. 
He  then  proceeds  to  hew  the  right 
reverend  lord  in  pieces.  "  lliis  bishop, 
says  he,  "  who  had  been  bred  a  Pres- 
byterian and  man-midwife,  which  sect 
and  profession  he  had  dropt  for  a  sea- 
son, while  he  was  President  of  a  Free- 
thinking  Club,  had  l)een  converted  by 
Bishop  Talbot,  whose  relation  ho 
married,  and  his  faith  settled  in  a 
prebend  of  Durham,  whence  he  was 
transplanted  by  the  queen,  and  ad- 
vanced by  her  (who  had  no  aversion 
to  a  medley  of  religions,  which  she 
always  compounded  into  a  scheme  of 
heresy  of  her  own)  to  the  living  of 
St.  James's,  vacant  by  the  death  of 
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blow  on  the  breast  from  a  tennis  ball, 
from  which,  or  from  a  subsequent  fall, 
he  often  felt  great  pain.  Exhaosted 
by  the  cough,  he  cried,  "  Je  sens  la 
mort,"  and  died  in  the  arms  of  his 
valet. 

The  character  of  this  prince,  who 
was  chiefly  memorable  as  the  father 
of  George  III.,  had  in  it  nothing  to 
eclipse  the  past  age,  conciliate  the 
present,  or  attract  honour  from  the 
future.  Walpole,  in  his  keen  way, 
says,  *'  that  he  resembled  the  Black 
Prince  in  nothing,  but  in  dying  before 
his  father."    "  Indeed,"  he  contemp- 
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A  smart  hit  is  mentioned  of  Pel- 
ham,  who,  however,  was  not  remark- 
able for  humour.  One  Aysconghy 
who  had  been  preceptor  to  Prince 
George,  and  who  had  ^^  not  taught 
him  to  read  English,  though  elev^ 
years  old,"  was  about  to  be  removed 
from  the  preceptorship.  Lyttleton. 
whose  sister  he  had  married,  applied 
to  Pelham  to  save  him.  Pelham 
answered,  "  I  know  nothing  of  Dr. 
Ayscough — Oh,  yes,  I  recollect,  a  very 
worthy  man  told  me  in  this  room, 
two  years  ago,  that  he  was  a  ffretOt 
rogue,^^    This  very  worthy  man  hap- 


tuously  adds,  ^^  it  was  not  his  fault  if    pened  to  be  Ltfttl^on  himself  who  had 


he  had  not  distinguished  himself  by 
warlike  achievements."  He  had  soli- 
cited the  command  of  the  army  in  Scot- 
land in  the  rebellion  of  1745,  which  was 
of  course  given  to  his  brother ;  "  a  hard 
judgment,"  says  Walpole,  "  for  what 
he  could  do,  he  did."  When  the  royal 
army  lay  before  Carlisle,  the  prince,  at 
a  great  supper  which  he  gave  his  court 
and  favourites,  had  ordered  for  the 
dessert  a  model  of  the  citadel  of  Car- 
lisle, in  paste,  which  he  in  person,  and 
the  maids  of  honour,  bonUxirded  vnth 
sugar  plumbs! 

The  Prince  had  disagreed  with  the 
king  and  queen  early  after  his  coming 
to  England,  "  not  entirely,"  says  Wal- 
pole, '•  *  by  his  own  fault. "  The  king  had 
refused  to  pay  his  debts  in  Hanover, 
and  it  ran  a  Uttle  in  the  blood  of  the 
family  to  hate  the  eldest  son ! "  The 
queen  exerted  more  authority  than  he 
liked,  and  *'  the  Princess  Emily,  who 
had  been  admitted  into  his  greatest 
confidence,  had  not,"  the  historian 
bitterly  observes,  '^  forfeited  her  duty 
to  the  queen,  by  concealing  any  of  hiis 
secrets  that  might  do  him  prejudice,'*^ 

Gaming  was  one  of  his  passions; 
"but  his  style  of  play  did  him  less 
honour  than  even  the  amusement." 
He  carried  this  dexterity  into  practice 
in  more  essential  points,  and  was 
vain  of  it.  "  One  day  at  Kensington 
that  he  had  just  borrowed  £5000  of 
Doddington,  seeing*  him  pass  under 
his  window,  he  said  to  Hedges,  his 
secretary,  *  that  man  is  reckoned  one 
of  tlie  most  sensible  men  in  England ; 
yet,  with  all  his  parts,  I  have  just 
tricked^  him  out  of  £5000 1 ' "  A  line 
from  Earl  Stanhope  summed  up  his 
character,  —  "  He  has  his  father's 
head  and  his  mother's  heart." 


then  quarrelled  with  Ayscough  about 
election  affafrs.  Walpole  alK)unds  in 
sketches  of  character,  and  they  are 
generally  capital.  Here  is  a  kit-cat 
of  Lord  Albemarle,  then  ambassador 
in  Paris.  "  It  was  convenient  to  him 
to  be  any  where  but  in  England.  His 
debts  were  excessive,  though  he  was 
ambassador,  groom  of  the  stole,  gover- 
nor of  Virginia,  and  colonel  of  a 
regunent  of  gmurds.  His  figure  was 
genteel,  his  manner  noble  and  agree- 
able. The  rest  of  his  merit  was  the 
interest  Lady  Albemarle  had  with 
the  king  through  Lady  Yarmouth.. 
He  had  all  his  life  unitated  the  French 
manners  since  he  came  to  Paris,  where 
he  never  conversed  with  a  French- 
man. If  good  breeding  is  not  diffe- 
rent from  good  sense,  L^rd  Albemarle 
at  least  ^ew  how  to  distinguish  it 
from  good  nature.  He  would  bow 
to  his  postilion,  while  he  was  ruining 
his  tailor." 

The  prince's  death  had  all  the  effect 
of  the  last  act  of  a  melo-drama.  It 
had  blown  up  more  castles  in  the  air, 
than  any  explosion  in  the  history  of 
paint  and  pasteboard.  All  the  rejected* 
of  the  court  had  naturally  flocked  round 
the  heir-apparent,  and  never  was  wor- 
ship of  the  rising  sun  more  mortified 
by  its  sudden  eclipse.  Peerages  in 
embryo  never  came  to  the  birth,  and 
all  sorts  of  ministerial  appointments, 
from  the  premier  downwards,  which- 
had  been  looked  upon  as  solid  and 
sure,  were  scattered  by  this  one  event 
into  thin  air.  Drax,  the  prince's  secre- 
tary, who  "  could  not  write  Ms  own 
name;"  Lord  Baltimore,  who,  "with* 
a  great  deal  of  mistaken  knowledge, 
could  not  speU ;"  and  Sir  William  Lrby, 
the  princesses^  Polonius,  were  to  ber 
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beginning  everr  thing  twenty  times 
over,  gave  rise  to  the  famous  l)ou-mot 
of  Lord  AVllmiugton  :  *  The  Duke  of 
Newcastle  always  loses  half  an  hour 
in  the  moniiug,  which  he  is  nnming 
after  for  the  rest  of  the  dav/  But  he 
began  the  world  >nth  advantages : — an 
estate  of  £30,000  a-year,  great  borough 
and  coimty  inten'st,  the  hen-ship  of 
his  uncle,  the  old  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
and  a  new  creation  of  the  title  in  his 
person."  Walpole  curiously  describes 
the  temperament  of  tliis  singular  man. 
"  The  Duke  of  Newcastle  had  no  pride, 
though  infinite  self-love.  He  always 
caressed  his  enemies,  to  enlist  them 
against  his  friends.  Tliere  was  no 
service  that  he  would  not  do  for  either, 
till  either  was  above  being  seiTed  by 
him. 

"There  was  no  expense  to  which  he 
was  not  addicted,  but  generosity.  His 
houses,  gardens,  table,  and  equipage, 
swallowed  immense  treasures.  The 
sums  which  he  owed  were  exceeded  only 
by  those  which  he  wasted.  He  loved 
business  immoderatelv,  vet  was  al- 
ways  rmly  doing  it,  never  did  it.  His 
speeches  in  council  and  parliament 
were  copious  of  words,  but  unmeaning. 
He  aimed  at  every  thing,  yet  endea- 
vom-ed  nothhig.  A  ridiculous  fear  was 
predominant  in  him;  he  woiUd  ventiu-e 
the  overthrow  of  the  government, 
rather  tlian  dare  to  oi)cn  a  letter  that 
might  discover  a  plot.  He  was  a 
secn»tarv'  of  state  -^vithout  intelli- 
gence,  a  man  of  infinite  intrigue  with- 
out secrecy  or  policy,  and  a  minister 
despised  and  hated  by  his  master,  by 
all  parties  and  ministers,  without 
being  turned  out  by  any."  This 
faculty  of  retaining  office  is  evidently 
the  ciiief  problem  in  Walpole's  eyes, 
and  was  as  evidently  the  chief  source 
of  wrath,  in  the  eyes  of  his  crowd  of 
clever  opponents. 

But  the  duke  must  have  had  some 
qualities,  for  which  his  caricaturists 
will  not  give  him  credit.  Ho  must 
have  lieen  shreivd,  with  all  his  oddity, 
and  well  ac(iuainted  with  the  science 
of  the  world,  with  all  his  trifling.  He 
must  have  known  the  art  of  pulling 
the  strings  of  parliament,  before  he 
could  have  managed  the  puppet  show 
of  power  with  such  unfailing  success. 
He  must  also  have  been  dexterous 
in  dealing  with  wayward  tempers, 
while  he  had  to  mann^^  the  suspicious 
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spirit,  stubborn  prejudices,  and  arro- 
gant obstinacy  of  George  U.  It  may 
be  admitted  that  he  had  great  assist- 
ance hi  the  skill  and  subtlety  of  hLs 
brother  Pelham;  but  there  were  so 
many  occasions  on  which  he  must 
have  trusted  to  himself  ^oue,  that  it 
may  well  be  doubted,  whether  to  be 
constantly  suceessful,  he  nnist  not 
have  been  singularly  skilful,  and  that 
the  personal  dexterity  of  the  minister 
was  the  true  secret  of  his  prolonged 
power. 

^^'e  now  come  to  Walpole's  sum- 
mary of  the  cjireer  of  the  two  most 
celebrated  men  of  his  eai'ly  life  —  his 
ftither  and  Bolingbroke. 

Sir  Robert  Walpole  and  Lord  Bo- 
lingbroke had  begira,  as  rivals  at  school, 
lived  a  life  of  competition,  and  died 
much  in  the  same  manner,  "provoked 
at  being  killed  by  em])irics,  but  with 
the  same  diflerence  in  their  manner  of 
dying  as  had  ai)peared  in  the  temi)er 
of  their  lives, — the  first  with  a  calm- 
ness wliich  was  habitualphilosophj-,  tho 
other  with  a  rage  which  his  aflected 
philosophy  could  not  disguise.  Tho 
one  ha(l  seen  his  early  ambition  dashed 
with  imprisonment,  from  which  he  had 
shot  into  the  sphere  of  his  rival. 
The  other  was  exiled,  recalled,  and 
ruined.  Walpole  rose  gradually  to 
the  height  of  power,  maintained  it 
by  his  single  talents  against  Boling- 
broke, assisted  by  all  the  consider- 
able men  of  England;  and  when 
driven  from  it  at  last,  resigned  it  with- 
out a  stain  or  a  censure;  retiring 
to  private  life  without  an  attempt 
to  re-establish  himself,  and  almost 
without  a  regret  for  what  he  had 
lost." 

Though  this  was  the  tribute  of  a  son 
to  a  father,  it  Ls,  in  all  its  essentials, 
the  tribute  of  truth ;  for  Walpole  was, 
beyond  all  doubt,  a  man  of  great 
adJtninistrative  abilities,  remarkably 
temperate  in  the  use  of  power,  and, 
though  violently  assailed  both  within 
and  without  the  house,  neither  insolent 
in  the  one  instance,  nor  vindictive  in 
the  other.  It  was  equally  beyond  a 
doubt,  that  to  him  was  in  a  great 
degree  owing  the  establishment  of  the 
Hanover  succession .  The  peaceful  ex- 
tinction of  Jacobitism,  whose  success 
would  have  bocm  the  renewal  of  des- 
potism and  popeiy ;  and  that  st  a. 
of  finance  and  nurture  of  the  ni 
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result  of  the  other  was  always  to  form 
an  eflfective  cabinet.  The  former  plan 
may  subsist,  during  a  period  of  na- 
tional peril ;  but  the  return  of  public 
tranquillity,  which,  in  England,  is 
always  the  severest  trial  of  govern- 
ments, invariably  shows  the  superior 
stability  of  the  other. 

Both  were  valued  in  private  life. 
*'  Walpole  was  fond  of  magnificence, 
and  was  generous  to  a  fault :  the  other 
had  neither  ostentation  nor  avaricfe, 
and  yet  had  but  little  generosity. 
The  one  was  profuse  to  his  family 
and  friends,  liberal  Indiscriminately, 
and  unbounded  to  his  tools  and  spies : 
the  other  loved  his  family  and  his 
friends,  and  enriched  them  as  often 
as  he  could  steed  an  opportunity 
from  his  extravagant  bounty  to  his 
enemies  and  antagonists.  Walpole 
was  "  forgiv-ing  to  a  fault,  if  forgive- 
ness be  a  fault.  Pelham  never  for- 
gave, but  when  he  diurst  not  resent  I 
The  one  was  most  appreciated  while 
he  was  minister;  the  other  most, 
when  he  ceased  to  be  minister.  All 
men  thought  Pelham  honest,  wUil  he 
was  in  power.  Walpole  was  never 
thought  so,  until  he  was  out."  Such 
is  the  lecture  which  this*  dexterous 
operator  gives,  knife  in  hand,  over 
the  corpses  of  the  two  most  power- 
ful men  of  their  age. 

Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  Ire- 
land was  doing  nothing  during  this 
bustling  period  of  English  faction? 
Quite  the  contrary.  It  was  in  a 
flame,  yet  the  subject  was  as  insigni- 
ficant as  the  indignation  was  profuse. 
One  Jones,  the  court  architect,  was 
charged  by  the  opposition  with  irre- 
gularities in  his  conduct,  and  was 
defended  by  the  ministry.  On  the 
first  division  ministers  had  a  majority, 
but  it  was  almost  a  defeat,  the  ma- 
jority amounting  to  but  three.  All 
Ireland  resounded  with  acclamation. 
The  "national  cause"  was  to  live,  only 
with  the  expulsion  of  Jones  from  his 
office ;  and  to  perish  irrecoverably,  if 
he  should  draw  another  quarterns 
salary-.  His  protectors  were  ana- 
thematised, his  assailants  were  the 
models  of  patriotism.  The  populace 
made  "  bonfires  of  reproach"  before 
the  primate's  house,  a  tolerably  signi- 
ficaut  sign  of  what  might  happen  to 
himself;  and  stopped  the  coadies  in 
the  streets,  demanding  of  their  pas- 


sengers a  pledge  "whether  they 
were  for  Ireland,  or  England."  Even 
the  hackney  coachmen  exhibited  their 
patriotic  self-denial  by  the  heroism 
of  refrising  to  carry  any  fare  to  the 
Castle,  the  residence  of  the  viceroy. 
The  passion  became  even  more  power- 
ful than  duellmg.  A  Dr.  Andrews, 
of  the  Castle  party,  challenging  Lam- 
bert, a  member,  at  the  door  of  the 
Commons,  on  scmie  election  squabble, 
Lambert  said,  ^^  I  shall  go  first  into 
the  house,  and  vote  against  that 
rascal  Neville  Jones."  .£idrews  re- 
peating the  insult,  an^,  as  it  seems,  not 
allowing  time  for  this  patriotic  vote, 
Lambert  went  in  and  complained ;  in 
consequence  of  which  Andrews  waa 
ordered  into  custody ;  Carter,  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls, — ^for  even  the 
lawyers  had  caught  fire  on  the  occasion, 
— exclaiming  of  Andrews,  "What I 
would  that  man  force  himself  into  a 
seat  here,  and  for  what?  only  to  pros- 
titute his  vote  to  a  man,  the  sworn 
enemy  of  his  country,"  (Lord  Geom 
Sackville,  then  Secretary  for  Ireland.) 
The  Speaker,  too,  was  equally  hos- 
tile. The  government  were  finally 
defeated  by  124  to  116.  Never  was 
ridiculous  triumph  more  ridiculously 
triumphant.  The  strangers  in  the 
gallery  huzzaed,  the  mob  in  the  streets 
huzzaed.  When  Lord  Kildare  re- 
turned to  his  house  (he  had  been  the 
leader  of  the  debate,)  there  was  a 
procession  of  some  hours.  All  the 
world  was  rejoicing,  Neville  Jones 
was  prostrated,  Ireland  had  cast  aside 
her  sackcloth,  and  was  thenceforth  to 
be  rich,  loyal,  and  happy.  The 
triumph  lasted  during  the  night,  and 
was  forgotten  in  the  morning.  Jones 
covered  his  retreat  with  a  plea-* 
santry,  saying — "  So,  after  all,  I  am 
not  to  be  in — ^igo,  but  Out — ^igo 
Jones,"  a  piece  of  wit,  which  dispos- 
ed many  in  that  wit-loving  land  to 
believe,  that  he  was  not  so  very  much* 
a  demon  after  all.  But  the  revenge 
of  government  was  longer  lived  than 
the  popular  rejoicing.  Their  first  in- 
tention was  a  general  casting  out  of 
all  who  had  foiled  them  in  the  debate : 
a  two-handed  slaughter  of  officials— 
a  massacre  of  the  innocents.  Bnt 
the  wrath  cooled,  and  was  satisfied 
with  turning  off  Carter,  master  of 
the  rolls;  Malone,  prime  seijeant; 
Dilks,    the  quarter-master  general; 
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was  followed  by  terrible  retriba- 
tion — that  this  bacchanalian  revel 
was  inflamed  into  national  frenzy — 
that  this  riot  of  naked  vice  was  to  be 

Snnished  and  extingoished  by  the 
nngeon  and  the  scaffold  ? 
Walpolc,  though  formed  in  courts, 
fashioned  in  politics,  and  a  haunter  of 
high  life  to  the  last,  now  and  then 
e^bits  a  feeling  worthy  of  a  manlier 
vocation,  and  an  honester  time.  ^^  K 
I  do  not  forbid  myself  censure,^^  says 
he,  ^^  at  least  I  shall  shun  that  poison 
of  histories,  flattery.  How  has  it 
Ingeminated  in  writers.  My  Lord 
^acon  was  almost  as  profuse  of  his 
incense  to  the  memory  of  dead  kings, 
as  he  was  infamous  for  clouding  the 
memory  of  the  living  with  it.  Corn- 
mines,  an  honester  writer,  though  I 
fear,  by  the  masters  whom  he  pleiued, 
not  a  much  less  ser\'ile  courtier,  says 
that  the  virtues  of  Louis  XI.  pre- 
ponderated over  his  vices.  Even 
Voltaire  has  in  a  manner  purified  the 
dross  of  adulation  which  contempo- 
raiy  authors  had  squandered  on  Louis 
XlV.  by  adopting  and  refining  it 
after  the  tyrant  was  dead.^^ 

He  then  becomes  courageous,  and 
writes  in  his  castle  of  Strawbeny 
Hill,  what  he  never  would  have  dared 
to  breathe  in  the  circle  of  St.  James's. 
^^  If  ajiy  thing  can  shock  one  of  those 
mortal  divinities,  and  they  must  be 
shocked  before  they  can  be  corrected, 
it  would  be  to  fiud,  that  the  truth 
would  be  related  of  them  at  last. 
Kay,  is  it  not  cruel  to  them  to  hallow 
their  memories.  One  is  sure  that 
they  will  never  hear  truth ;  shall  they 
not  cveu  have  a  chance  of  reading  it?" 
In  all  great  political  movements, 
where  the  authority  of  a  nation  has 
been  shaken,  we  are  strongly  inclined 
to  think  that  the  shock  has  originated 
ill  mal-administration  at  home.  Some 
of  the  most  remarkable  passages  in 
these  volumes  relate  to  our  early 
neglect  of  the  American  colonies.  £a 
the  pei-petual  struggles  of  public  men 
for  power,  the  remote  world  of  the 
Wc8t  seemed  to  be  whoUy  forgotten, 
or  to  be  remembered  only  when  an 
old  governor  was  recalled,  or  a  new 
creature  of  oflfice  sent  out.  Those 
gi-eat  provinces  had  been  in  the  espe- 
cial department  of  the  Secretaiy  of 
State,  assisted  by  the  Board  of  Tiide. 
That  secretaiy  had  been  the  Dvke  of 


Newcastle,  a  man  whose  optics  seem 
never  to  have  reached  beyond  White- 
hall. It  would  scarcely  be  qredited, 
what  reams  of  papers,  representations, 
memorials,  and  petitions  from  that 
quarter  of  Hie  world  lay  mouldering 
and  unopened  in  his  office.  He  even 
knew  as  little  of  the  geography  of  hi^ 
province,  as  of  the  state  of  it.  During 
the  war,  while  the  French  were  en«^ 
croaching  on  the  frontier ;  when  Gene* 
ral  Ligonier  hinted  some  defence  for 
Annapolis,  he  replied  in  his  evattve^ 
lisping  hurry,  ^^JAnnapolis.  Oh,  jes^ 
Annapolis  must  be  defended — ^Wheie 
is  Annapolis  ?^^ 

But  a  more  serious  impolicy  was 
exhibited  in  the  neglect  of  American 
claims  to  distinctions  and  offices.  No 
cabinet  seems  ever  to  have  thought  oi 
attaching  the  rising  men  of  the  colo* 
nies,  by  a  £Eur  and  natural  distribu* 
tion  of  honours.  Excepting  a  tew 
trifling  offices,  scarcehr  more  than 
menial,  under  the  staff  of  the  British 
governors,  or  conunissions  in  the  pro- 
vincial militia,  the  promotion  or  an 
American  was  scaicely  ever  heard  o£. 
The  result  was  natoraL, — the  Eng^ 
lish  blood  was  soared  in  the  Ame* 
rican  veins ;  the  original  spuit  of  the 
colonist  be(^e  first  sulliNi,  and  then 
hostile.  It  was  natural,  as  the  popu* 
lationgrewmore numerous;  whileindi- 
vidual  ability  founfl  itself  thwarted  in 
its  progress,  and  insulted  by  the  pre- 
ference of  strangers  to  all  the  offices 
of  the  country,  that  the  feelings  of  the 
people  should  ponder  upon  change* 
Nothing  could  be  moi*e  impolitic  tluui 
this  careless  insult,  and  nothing  more 
calamitous  in  its  consequences.  The 
intelligent  lawyer,  the  enterprising 
merchant,  the  hardy  soldier,  ana 
America  had  them  all,  grew  bitter 
against  the  country  of  their  ancestors. 
It  would  scarcely  be  believed,  that 
the  Episcopal  Church  was  ahnost 
wholly  iU)andoned  to  weakness,  po- 
verty, and  unpc^pularity,  and  even  tjiat 
no  bishop  was  sent  to  superintend  the 
exertions,  or  sustain  the  efficacy,  of 
cement  the  connexion  of  the  Chnrdk 
m  America  with  the  Church  m  Eng« 
land.  The  whole  of  the  united  pro- 
vinceM»  were,  by  the  absurd  fiction  of  a 
sinecure  law,  ^^  in  the  diocese  of  Lon<« 
don  J "  Of  course,  in  the  first  collision, 
tJie  Chnrch  was  swept  away  like  chaft 
before  the  wind.  An  Episcopal  Church 
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.  It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  the 
habits  of  that  rank  to  which  the 
statesmen  of  that  day  were  born, 
natnrally  influenced  their  views  of 
i)olitical  transactions.  Though  party 
nnquestionably  existed  in  all  its 
force  among  them,  there  was  no  fac- 
tion. If  there  was  a  strong  competi- 
tion for  power,  there  was  little  of  the 
meanness  of  modem  intrigue ;  and  a 
minister  of  the  days  of  George  11. 
would  no  more  have  stooped  to  the 
rabble  popularity,  than  he  would  have 
avaUed  himself  of  its  assistance  or 
dreaded  its  alienation. 

We  now  come  to  one  of  those  nego- 
eiations  which,  like  a  gust  of  wmd 
against  a  tree,  while  they  seemed  to 
shake,  only  strengthened  the  cabinet. 
A  violent  attack  had  been  made  in 
the  house  upon  Sir  Thomas  Robinson, 
a  great  favourite  with  the  king.  Wal- 
pole  strikes  off  his  character  with  his 
usual  spirit.  Sir  Thomas  had  been 
bred  in  German  courts,  and  was 
rather  restored,  than  naturalised  to 
the  genius  of  Grcrmany.  He  had 
Crerman  honour,  loved  German  poli- 
tics, and  *^  could  explain  himself  as 
little"  as  if  he  spoke  "  only  Grerman." 
Walpole  attributes  Sir  Thomas's  poli- 
tical distinctions  simply  to  Newcastle's 
necessity  for  finding  out  men  of  ta- 
lents inferior  to  his  own,  "notwith- 
standing the  difficulty  of  the  discovery. " 
Yet  if  the  duke  had  intended  to  please 
his  master,  he  could  not  have  done 
it  more  happily  than  by  'presenting 
him  with  so  congenial  a  servant.  The 
king,  "with  such  a  secretary  in  his 
closet,  felt  himself  in  the  very  Ely- 
sium of  Heren-hausen." 

Then  follows  a  singular  conversa- 
tion between  tlie  king  and  Fox.  The 
Duke  of  Newcastle  saw  his  power  tot- 
tering, and  liad  begun  te  look  out  for 
new  allies.  His  first  thought  was  to  dis- 
miss Pitt,  the  next  and  more  natural, 
was  to  "  try  to  sweeten  Fox."  Accord- 
ingly, on  the  morning  of  the  29th,  the 
king  sent  for  Fox,  reproached  him  for 
concurring  to  wrong  Sir  Tliomas 
Robinson,  and  asked  him  if  he  had 
united  with  Pitt  to  oppose  his  mea- 
sures. Fox  assured  him  he  had  not, 
and  that  he  had  given  his  honour  that 
he  would  resign  first.  Then,  said  the 
king,  will  you  stand  up  and  carry  on 
my  measures  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons,  as  you  can    do  with    spirit. 
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Fox  replied,  I  must  know,  sir,  what 
means  I  shall  have.  "It  would  be 
better  for  you,"  said  the  king,  "  you 
shall  have  favour,  advantage,  and 
confidence,"  but  would  not  explain 
particulars,  only  asking  if  he  would 
go  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle. 

"  I  must,  if  you  command  me,"  said 
Fox,  ^*  go  and  say  I  have  forgot  every 
thing." 

"  No,"  replied  the  king,  "  I  have  a 
good  opinion  of  you.  You  have 
abilities  and  honesty,  but  you  are  too 
warm.  I  will  send  a  common  friend. 
Lord  Waldegrave.  I  have  obligations 
to  you  that  I  never  mentioned.  The 
prince  tried  you,  and  yon  would  not 
join  him,  and  yet  you  made  no  merit 
of  it  to  me." 

Mingled  with  these  memoirs  are 
appendices  of  anecdote,  and  those 
anecdotes  generally  of  remarkable 
characters.  Among  the  rest  is  a 
sketch  of  the  famous  Count  Bmhl, 
one  of  those  men  who  figured  in 
Europe  as  the  grand  burlesque  of 
ministerial  life,  or  rather  of  that  life, 
which  in  the  East  raises  a  slave  into 
the  highest  appointments  of  the  state, 
and  after  showing  him  as  a  slipper- 
bearer,  places  him  beside  the  throne^ 
The  extravagances  of  the  court  of 
Saxony  at  that  period  were  proverbial, 
the  elector  being  King  of  Poland,  and 
lavishing  the  revenues  of  his  electorate 
alike  on  his  kingdom  and  person. 
While  the  court  was  borrowing  at  an 
interest  of  ten  per  cent,  the  elector 
was  lavishing  money  as  if  it  rained 
from  the  skies.'  He  had  just  wasted 
£200,000  sterling  on  two  royal  mar- 
riages, given  £1(X),000  sterling  for  the 
Di&e  of  Modena's  gallery  of  pictures, 
given  pensions  in  Poland  amounting 
to  £50,000  sterling  above  what  he  re- 
ceived, and  enabled  Count  Bruhl  per- 
sonally to  spend  £60,000  a-year. 

This  favourite  of  fortune,  originally 
of  a  good  family,  was  only  a  page  to 
the  late  king,  and  had  the  education 
of  a  page.  By  his  assiduity,  and  being 
never  absent  from  the  king's  side,  he 
became  necessary  to  this  man^ellously 
idle  monarch ;  he  hunself,  next  to  the 
monarch,  being,  probably,  the  idlest 
man  in  his  dominions.  The  day  of 
a  German  prime  minister  seems  to 
have  been  a  succession  of  formal  idle- 
nesses. Bruhl  rose  at  six  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  only  instance  of  activity  in 
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There  are  few  things  more  smguhir 
than  the  want  of  toste^  amounting 
to  the  iadicroos,  which  is  sometimes 
visible  in  the  mansions  of  public  men, 
who  have  great  opulence  at  their  dis- 
posal. Walpole  himself,  when  he  be- 
came rich,  was  an  instance  of  this  bad 
taste  in  the  laborious  frivolity  of  his  de- 
corations at  Strawberry  hill.  But  in 
Doddington  we  have  a  man  of  fashion, 
living,  during  his  whole  career,  in  the 
highest  circles,  familiar  with  every 
thuig  that  was  graceful  and  daesical 
in  the  arts,  and  yet  exhibiting  at  home 
the  most  ponderous  and  tawwry  pomp. 
At  his  mansion  at  Eastbury,  in  the 
great  bed-chamber,  hung  with  thdrich- 
68t  red  velvet,  was  pasted  on  **  every 
panel  of  the  velvet  his  crest,  a  hunt- 
ing horn,  supported  by  an  eagle,  cut 
oat  in  gilt  leather,  while  the  footcloth 
round  his  bed  was  a  mosaic  of  the 
pocket  flaps  and  cuffs  of  all  his  em- 
broidered clothes." 

He  was  evidently  very  fond  of  this 
crest,  for  in  his  villa  at  Hammersmith, 
(afterwards  the  well  known  Branden- 
burg House,)  his  crest  in  pebbles  was 
stuck  in  the  centre  of  the  turf  before 
his  door.  The  chimney-piece  was 
hung  with  spars  representing  icicles 
round  the  fire,  and  a  bed  of  purple 
lined  with  orange,  was  crowned  by  a 
dome  of  peacock's  feathers.  The 
great  gallery,  to  which  was  a  beautiful 
door  of  white  marble,  supported  by 
two  columns  of  lapis  lazuli,  was  not 
only  filled  with  busts  and  statues,  but 
had  nn  inlaid  floor  of  marble,  and  all 
this  weight  was  above  stairs.  One 
day  showing  it  to  Edward,  Duke 
of  York,  (brother  of  George  III.) 
Doddington  said,  Sii',  some  persons 
tell  me,  that  this  room  ought  to  be 
on  the  ground.  '*  Be  easy,  IVlr,  Dod- 
dington," said  the  prince,  *^  it  will 
soon  be  there." 

At  length  this  reign,  which  began 
in  doubt  of  the  succession,  and  was 
carried  on  in  difficulties  both  political 
and  commercial,  came  to  a  dose  in 
the  most  memorable  prosperity.  The 
British  arras  wei*e  triumphant  in  every 
quarter,  and  the  king  had  arrived  at 
the  height  of  iwpularity  and  fortune, 
when  the  sudden  bursting  of  a  ven- 
tricle of  the  heart,  put  an  end  to  his 
life  in  October,  1760,  in  his  seventy- 
seventh  year,  and  the  thirty-third  of 
hU  possession  of  the  throne. 


A  general  glance  at  the  reigns  of 
the  first  three  Greorges,  might  form  a 
general  .view  of  the  operations  of 
party.  In  other  kin^  doms,  the  will  of 
the  monarch  or  the  talents  of  the 
minister,  alone  stand  before  the  eye 
of  the  historian.  In  England,  a  third 
power  exists,  more  efficient  than  either, 
and  moulding  the  character  of  both, 
and  this  is  party,  the  combuiation  of 
able  members  of  the  legislatore, 
united  by  similarity  of  views,  and  con* 
tinning  a  systematic  struggle  for  the 
supremacy.  This  influence  makes 
the  minister,  and  directs  even  the 
sitter  on  the  throne.  And  this  influ- 
ence, belonging  solely  to  a  free  govern- 
ment, is  essential  toMts  existence.  It 
is  the  legitimate  medium  between  the 
people  and  the  crown.  It  is  the 
peaceful  organ  of  that  public  voice 
which,  without  it,  would  speak  only 
in  thunder.  It  is  that  great  preser- 
vative principle,  which,  like  the  tides 
of  the  ocean,  purifies,  hivigorates,  and 
animates  the  whole  mass,  without 
rousing  it  into  storm. 

Hie  reigQ  of  George  the  First,  waa 
a  continue  effort  of  the  constitutional 
spirit  against  the  remnants  of  papistry 
and  tyranny,  which  still  adhered  to 
the  government  of  England.      The 
reign  of  the  second  George  was  a  more 
decided    advance    of    constitutional 
rights,  powers,  and   feelings.     The 
pacific    administration    of    Walpole 
made   the   nation   commercial;  and 
when  the  young  Pretender  landed  in 
Scotland,  in  1745,  he  found  adherents 
only  in  the  wild  gallantry-,  and  feudal 
faith  of  the  clans.    In  England  Jaco- 
bitism  had  already  perished.    It  had 
undergone  that  death  from  which  there 
is  no  restoration.    It  had  been  swept 
away  from  the  recollections  of  the 
country,  by  the  influx  of  active  and 
opulent  prosperity.    The  brave  moun- 
taineer might  exult  at  the  sight  of  the 
Jacobite  banner,  and  follow  it  boldly 
over  hill  and  dale.  But  the  Englishman 
was  no  longer  the  man  of  feudalism. 
The  wars  of  the  Roses  could  be  re- 
newed no  more.    He  was  no  longer 
the  fierce  retainer  of  the  baron,  or 
the  armed  vassal  of  the  king.    He 
had  rights  and  possessions  of  his  own, 
and  he  valued  both  too  much  to  cast 
them  away  in  eivil  conflict,  for  cliums 
which  had  become  emaciated  by  the 
lapse  of  years,  and  sacrifice  freedom 
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A  TALK. 


Chapter  VU. 


**  To-morrow  in-e  quit  Rome,"  said 
Mildred;  **let  as  spend  the  day  in 
quest  of  nothing  new,  bnt  in  a  fere- 
well  visit  to  some  of  om*  first  and 
oldest  friends.  How  soon  does  that 
which  we  very  much  admire,  come  to 
be  an  old  friend  t*' 

Winston  felt  the  same  inclinatiou 
as  herself;  bnt  Mr.  and  Miss  Bloom - 
field,  since  nothing  new  was  to  be 
seen,  preferred  to  stay  at  home  and 
rest  themselves,  in  anticipation  of  the 
morrow's  journey.  Winston  and 
Mildred  therefore  started  together. 

They  entered  a  carriage  and  drove 
to  St.  Peter's ;  alighting,  however,  at 
the  entrance  of  the  magnificent  colon- 
nade which  extends  before  it.  The 
last  visit  we  pay  to  any  remarkable 
place  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to 
the  first ;  for  the  prospect  of  quitting 
it  revives  the  freshness  of  the  scene, 
and  invests  it  for  a  sccoud  time  with 
something  like  the  charm  of  novelty. 
As  it  broke  on  us  before  from  a  past 
spent  in  ignorance  of  it,  so  now  we 
seem  to  look  out  on  it  iVom  the  long 
anticipated  absence  of  the  future. 

"  Standing  at  the  extremity  of  the 
colonnade,"  said  Winston,  "  how 
diminutive  seem  the  men  who  are 
ascending  the  broad  flight  of  steps 
that  lead  to  the  church  itself;  and  the 
carriages  and  horses  drawn  up  at  the 
bottom  of  those  steps  look  like  chil- 
dren's toys.  Men  have  dwarfed  them- 
selves by  their  own  creations." 

"  Who  is  it,"  said  Mildred,  "  that 
in  his  oracular  criticism  pronounced 
this  colonnade,  beautiful  as  it  is,  to  be 
disproportioned  to  the  building,  and 
out  of  place.  Whoever  it  was,  he 
must  have  excogitated  the  idea  at  a 
distance,  and  in  some  splenetic  hu- 
mour; it  never  could  have  entered 
through  his  eyesight  standing  here. 
Had  there  been  a  portico  to  the 
church,  such  as  we  are  told  Michael 


Angelo  intended,  resembling  that  of 
the  Pantheon,  then  this  colonnade 
might  have  been  unnecessary — it 
would  always  have  been  a  beantifel 
addition — ^but  with  so  flat  a  facade, 
(the  only  part  of  the  bnilding,  I  thiok, 
which  disappoints  expectation,^  I 
pronounce  the  colonnade  to  be  abso- 
lutely essential.  Without  it  the  tem- 
ple would  never  seem  to  invite,  as  it 
does  and  ouriit  to  do,  the  whole 
Christian  wond  to  enter  it.  Oh,  if  it 
were  only  to  girdle  in  those  two  bean- 
tifrd  fonntains,  it  were  invaluable." 

''Beautiful  indeed!  Such  should 
fountains  be,"  said  Winston.  ''  Tbe 
water,  in  its  graceful  and  noble  i^y, 
should  constitute  the  sole  ornament. 
If  you  introduce  statuary,  the  water 
should  be  an  accessary  to  the  statue, 
and  no  longer  the  principal  orna- 
ment."   . 

"  How  I  abomuiate,"  said  Mildrod, 
"  all  those  devices  for  spirting  water 
out  of  the  mouths  of  animals  I  It  is 
a  constant  surprise  to  me  that  a  taste 
so  evidently  revolting  to  all  our  na- 
tural associations,  should  be  still  per- 
severed in.  To  leave  unmentioned 
more  odious  devices,  I  can  never  pass 
without  a  sense  of  the  disagreeable 
and  the  oflensive,  even  those  lions  or 
leopards,  Mhichever  they  may  be,  in 
the  IHazza  del  Popolo^  who  are  abun- 
dantly supplying  the  inhabitants  with 
water  through  their  mouths.  And 
where  the  fountain  is  made  to  play 
over  the  statue,  what  a  discoloured 
and  lamentable  appearance  it  neces- 
sarily gives  to  the  marble !  Let  the 
river  god,  if  you  will,  lean  safe  and 
tranqml  over  his  reversed  and  sym- 
bolic pitcher :  or  at  the  feet  of  some 
statue,  half  surrounded  by  foliage,  let 
the  little  fountain  be  seen  playing 
from  the  gix)und ;  but  keep  the  statue 
out  of  the  water,  and  oh,  keep  the 
water  out  of  the  statue  !"* 


♦  "  The  good  Abderites,"  writes  Wieland  in  his  Abderiten, "  once  got  the  notion 
that  such  a  town  as  Abdera  ought  no  longer  to  be  without  its  fountain.  They  would 
have  one  in  their  market  place.    Accordingly,  they  procured  a  celebrated  sculptor 
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them,  and  are  here  as  much  in  the 
character  of  ornament  as  support. 
The  dove,  in  its  golden  atmosphere  of 
glory,  the  representation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  which  is  indeed  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  church,  seems  brought 
within  them,  and  to  be  floating  be- 
tween the  columns.  In  every  picture 
or  engraving  I  have  seen,  the  contrary 
effect  is  produced,  and  the  high  altar, 
losing  its  central  position,  seems 
trtuisferred,  with  the  dove  in  it,  to 
the  extremity  of  the  church.'' 

*^  And  this  semicircle  of  small  burn- 
ing lamps,  arranged  in  their  mystical 
trinities  on  the  marble  balustrade 
before  it;  and  this  double  flight  of 
atalrs,*'  continued  Winston,  as  they 
approached  the  altar,  and  looked  over 
the  balustrade,  ^^  leading  down  to 
those  brazen  doors  below,  before  which 
other  burning  lamps  are  suspended; 
and  that  marble  figure  of  the  Pope 
kneeling  before  them,  kneeling  and 
praying  incessantly  for  the  people — ^it 
18  altogether  admirable  I" 

**  The  light  of  lamps  and  tapers,'' 
said  Mildred,  ^^  burning  in  midday, 
had  upon  me  at  first  an  incongruous 
effect;  they  seemed  so  supeAuous 
and  out  of  place.  But  after  a  little 
reflection,  or  a  little  habit,  they  ceased 
to  make  this  impression.  The  lamp 
and  the  taper  are  not  here  to  give  light, 
but  to  be  light.  The  light  is  a  mystical 
and  brilliant  ornament — it  is  here  for 
its  01M1  sake — and  surely  no  jewellery 
and  no  burnished  gold  could  surpass 
it  in  effect.  These  brazen  lamps 
round  the  altar,  each  tipped  with  its 
steady,  unwavering,  little  globe  of 
light,  are  sufficiently  justified  by  their 
beauty  and  their  brightness.  In  the 
light  of  the  taper,  as  in  the  water  of 
the  fountain,  the  ordinary  purposes  of 
utility  are  forgotten — enough  that  it 
is  beautiful." 

"  How  admirable  the  arrange- 
ment," said  Winston,  "  of  the  tombs  of 
the  pontifis  I  The  sculpture  on  them 
seems  as  much  a  part  of  the  church  as 
of  the  monument.  That  kneeling 
figure  of  Clement  XHI.,  kneeling 
upon  its  exalted  tomb — I  shall  see  it 
whenever  I  think  of  St.  Peter's.  It 
is  here,  and  not  in  the  Vatican,  that 
Canova  triumphs.  That  genius  of 
Death,  reclining  underneath  the  pon- 
tiff, with  his  torch  reversed — ^what 
could  be  more  expressive,  more  ten- 


der, more  melancholy!  And  Faith, 
or  Religion,  whichever  she  may  be, 
standing  upright  on  the  opposite  side, 
and  leaning  her  outstretched  hand 
with  farce  upon  the  marble — is  a 
noble  figure  too.  But  I  could  wil- 
lingly have  dispensed  with  those 
spikes  around  her  head,  signifying  rays 
of  light." 

*^It  is  a  fortunate  subject  for  the 
artist,  that  of  the  Pope,"  said  Mildred. 
*^  Being  a  temporal  prince,  a  high- 
priest^  and  it  is  to  be  supposed,  a 
saint,  he  can  be  represented  in  all 
attitudes ;  in  the  humility  of  prayer, 
or  the  dignity  of  emjure.  Yonder  be 
rises,  blessing  the  people,  and  here  ho 
sits  enthroned,  giving  out  the  law, 
and  Religion  is  lookmg  up  to  him! 
Have  you  observed  this  monument  to  • 
our  James  n.  ? — ^who  certainly  de- 
served a  tomb  in  St.  Peter's,  since  he 
paid  the  price  of  a  kingdom  for  it.  It 
IS  one  of  the  least  conspicuous,  but 
not  one  of  the  least  beautiful  of 
Canova's.  Those  two  youthful  fig^ires 
leaning  their  brows  each  on  his  in- 
verted torch — standing  sentinels  by 
that  closed  door — are  they  not  inex- 
pressibly graceful?  And  that  closed 
door !  —  so  firmly  closed !  —  and  the 
dead  have  gone  in !" 

**  Mildred  Willoughby,"  said  Win- 
ston, "  you  are  a  poet." 

It  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever 
called  his  companion  by  her  Chris- 
tian name.  It  was  done  suddenly,  in 
the  moment  of  admiration,  and  her 
other  name  was  also  coupled  with  it ; 
but  he  had  no  sooner  uttered  the 
word  "  Mildred"  than  he  felt  singu- 
larly embarrassed.  She,  however,  by 
not  perceiving,  or  not  seeming  to  per-* 
ceive  his  embarrassment,  immediately 
dissipated  it. 

"  If  I  were,"  said  she,  "  to  tell  me 
of  it  would  for  ever  check  the  inspura- 
tion.  To  banish  all  suspicion  of 
poetry,  let  me  make  a  carping  criti- 
cism, the  only  one,  I  thinks  which  the 
whole  Interior  of  this  edifice  would 
suggest  to  me.  I  do  wish  that  its 
marble  pillars  could  be  swept  dean  of 
the  multitudes  of  little  boys  that  are 
clinging  to  them — cherubs  I  suppose 
they  are  to  be  called.  By  breaking 
the  pUlar  into  compartments,  they 
destroy  the  effect  of  its  height.  Littk^ 
indeed,  they  are  not ;  they  are  big 
enough.    A  colossal  infantr-what  can 
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chiirches  to  be  placed  on  an  equal 
footing,  I  still  would  not  endow  the 
Roman  Catholic.  —  But  pardon  me, 
— what  have  we  to  do  with  the  poli- 
tics of  England  here  ?" 

"  I  cannot  tell  you,"  said  Mildred, 
quite  acquiescing  in  this  dismissal  of 
the  subject.  "  I  cannot  tell  you  what 
a  singular  pleasure  it  gave  me  when 
I  first  saw  the  clasgic  ruin  —  the  few 
upright  Corinthian  pillars  with  their 
entablature  across  them,  and  the 
broken  column  lying  at  their  feet  — 
which  the  pictures  of  Claude  make  us 
so  familiar  with.  It  nrast  be  con- 
fessed, that  the  back-ground  of  my 
picture — such  as  the  Campo  Vaccino 
afforded  me — ^was  not  exactly  what  a 
Claude  would  have  selected.  How  dif- 
ferent in  character  and  significance  are 
the  two  ruins — ^the  classic  and  the  ro- 
mantic I  The  one  square,  well-defined, 
well-proportioned,  speaks  of  an  age  of 
ortier^ — ^when  Time  stood  still  a  little, 
and  looked  with  complacency  on  what 
he  was  about;  the  other,  with  its 
round  towers  of  unequal  height,  its 
arches  of  all  shapes  and  dimensions, 
full  of  grandeur,  but  never  exhibiting 
either  completeness  or  congruity,  tells 
us  dearly  of  a  period  of  turmoil  and 
disorder,  and  great  designs  withal,  — 
when  Time  had  struck  his  tent,  and 


was  hurr3ring  on  in  confused  march, 
with  bag  and  baggage,  knight,  stan- 
dard, and  the  sutler's  wagon  all  jum- 
bled together.  —  Let  us,  on  our  re-' 
turn,  pass  through  that  group  of  deso- 
late Corinthians ;  and,  looking  in  at 
the  Capitol,  bid  farewell  to  the  Dying 
Gladiator:' 

In  retracing  their  steps,  they  there- 
fore passed  through  the  old  forum,  and 
then  ascending  the  Capitol,  entered  the 
museum  there,  and  renewed  their  im- 
pression of  that  admirable  statue. 
What  pain  I — but  pain  overmastered 
—  on  that  brow,  as  he  sinks  in  death ! 
Nor  was  the  charming  little  grom  of 
Cupid  and  Piyche  forgotten.  That 
kiss  I  it  merits  to  be  eternised.  In  his 
love,  what  delight!  In  hers^  what 
devotion  I 

"  But  above  all,"  said  Mildred,  "let 
us  do  reverence,  before  we  part,  to 
Ariatides  the  Just  How  self-con- 
tained 1  Austere — the  lover  more  of 
virtue  than  of  man.  Full  of  his  grand 
abstractions,  he  asks  for  nothing  even 
of  the  gods.  Let  them  do  iusticel 
Nay,  let  them  submit  to  justice  too ! 
Great  leveller !  Is  not  vurtue  so  un- 
compromising as  this,  very  near  to 
rebellion  against  the  gods  and  des- 
tiny?" 


Chapter  VHI. 


The  next  morning  the  whole  party 
were  packed  in  their  travelling  car- 
riage to  start  from  Rome.  Winston 
had  no  longer  refused  that  fourth  seat 
which  had  been  destined  for  him  at 
Genoa.  To  say  nothing  of  some  dimi- 
nution of  expense  (a  very  worthy  sub- 
ject of  consideration  with  all  travel- 
lers,) it  was  a  great  relief  to  Mr. 
Bloomfield  to  have  a  second  gentle- 
man in  their  jj^rty.  It  decreased  ma- 
terially his  own  share  of  personal 
trouble.  Besides  which,  the  travel- 
ling experience  of  Winston,  and  his 
more  familiar  acquaintance  with  the 
Italian,  rendered  him  very  acceptable. 
Mildred  had  generally  acted  as  inter- 
preter; and  so  long  as  the  speaker 
would  answer  in  the  same  pure  Tuscan 
ia  which  she  addressed  him,  she  could 
perform  the  office  admirably  well. 
But  unfortunately,  the  traveller  in 
Italy  has  most  need  for  his  Italian 


exactly  where  any  thing  but  pure 
Tuscan  is  spoken.  She  could  always 
succeed  in  making  herself  understood ; 
but  was  often  safly  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand that  answer  which,  with  all  duo 
dexterity,  she  had  elicited. 

On  they  now  rattled  through  the 
streets  of  Rome.  What  rags  upon 
those  beggars !  Patches  of  all  colours, 
red,  blue,  brown ;  but  worn  with  such 
an  air  of  cakn  assurance,  as  if  the 
garment  of  many  colours  had  been 
bestowed  on  the  most  favoured  son  of 
humanity.  They  passed  the  peasant 
dame,  or  damsel,  in  her  gaudy  attire, 
with  gold  comb  and  ear-rings  glitter- 
ing in  her  jet  black  hair,  and  that 
square  folded  handkerchief  on  her 
head,  which  we  always  associate  with 
the  bandit's  wife;  and  amidst  the 
squalid  populace  there  appeared  now 
and  then,  quite  distinct  from  the  rest, 
a  form  or  face  of  some  youth,  or 
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maiden,  or  old  man,  that  might  havo 
issned  from  the  canyass  of  Raphael. 
The  apostles  of  the  old  masters,  at 
least,  are  walking  still  aboat  Rome ; 
and  sometimes  a  Virgin  Mary  is  seen 
sitting  at  the  door,  and  still  more 
often  a  young  John  the  Baptist  looks 
up  to  you  from  the  pavement.  Their 
own  postilion  reminded  the  whole 
party  of  the  Suonatore  di  VioUno  of 
Raphael — whose  fiddlestick,  by  the 
way,  being  that  of  a  bass  viol,  might 
at  first  sight  be  mistaken  for  a  folded 
riding-whip. 

On  they  pass  by  the  beautiful 
church  of  St.  Giovanni,  the  statues  on 
the  roof  and  over  the  portico  of  which 
have  at  least  one  point  of  resemblance 
with  their  saintly  prototypes — they 
are  standing  out  there  in  the  clear 
blue  heavens,  to  which,  and  not  to 
the  earth,  they  seem  to  belong.  At 
the  Fort  Sebastian  they  are  detained 
by  a  string  of  wine-carts,  each  drawn 
^by  one  horse,  with  his  plume  of  black 
feathers  on  his  head,  and  each  cart 
furnished  with  its  goatskin  umbrella, 
under  the  shade  of  which  the  driver 
lies  fast  asleep.  Then  follow  a  long 
cavalcade  of  peasants,  mounted  on 
mules  or  asses — mounted  of  a  truth, 
for  they  sit  on  a  high  wooden  saddle, 
their  arms  folded  under  their  long 
brown  cloaks,  and  a  black  pointed 
hat  upon  their  heads.  Strange 
figures! 

"  A  flower  in  thcU  hat !"  exclaimed 
Mildred,  as  one  passed  her  with  a 
beautiful  carnation  stuck  into  a  beaver, 
which,  except  that  it  retained  its 
pyramidal  form,  and  was  there  upon 
a  human  head,  could  not  have  been 
recognised  as  hat  at  all.  "And  he 
wears  it  seriously,"  she  continued, 
**  serenely — without  the  least  feeling 
of  incongruity.     Oh,  I  like  that !" 

Gretting  clear  of  this  train,  they 
advanced  through  the  gate  into  the 
open  country.  To  their  left  the  old 
aqueduct  extended  on  the  horizon  its 
long  line  of  ruined  arches;  to  the 
right  the  plain  was  dotted  with  mere 
massive  fragments  of  undistinguishable 
ruin,  looking  like  what  the  geologists 
call  boulders.  The  trace  of  man^s 
labour  was  lost  in  them ;  the  work  of 
the  artificer  had  come  to  resemble  the 
mdest  accident  of  Nature. 
And  80  Rome  was  left  behind. 


"  Is  that  smoke  or  a  doad,"  asked 
Miss  Bloomfield,  "  that  rests  so  con- 
stantly upon  that  mountain  ?  " 

"It  is  Vesuvius!  Vesuvius  I"  ex- 
claimed the  rest  of  the  party. 

But  they  found  themselves  in  a 
position,  at  that  moment,  the  least  of 
all  favourable  to  enthusiastic  emotions. 
Their  carriage  was  delayed  at  the 
entrance  into  !N'aples,  in  the  middle  (^ 
a  wide  road,  the   hottest   and  the 
dustiest  that  can  be  imagined.    That 
they  were  arrested  to  undergo  the  ex- 
amination and  the  extortions  of  the 
custom-house    gentry.      Poor    Ifr. 
Bloomfield  was  in  a  fever.    Hisptss- 
port  had  been  asked  for  six  sevenl. 
times  between  Rome  and  Naples,  ud 
each  time  solely,  as  it  seemed,  to  ex- 
tract a  gratuity.    Even  the  militaiy 
guard  station^  at  the  gates  of  tlie 
towns  had  begged.    No  one  in  Mf 
seemed  to  sp^  to  him  but  to  beg,  or 
to  lay  the  foundation^   as  a  lawyer 
would  say,  for  a  begging  quesl^ 
And  now  these  fellows  were  examm- 
ing,  or  pretending  to  examine  his 
baggage,  and  were  evidently  resdved 
to  keep  them  there,  in  the  sun  and 
the  dust,  till  they  had  paid  a  sufficient 
ransom.    In  this  position  it  was  that 
Winston  and  Mildred  were,  by  stolen 
glances,  taking  their  first  survey  of 
the  burning  mountain.      By  st(^ 
glances,  because  they  were  compiled 
from  a  certain  feeling  of  politeness  to 
share  in  the  anxieties  and  chagrin  of- 
Mr.  Bloomfield.  For  themselves,  they 
both  agreed  it  was  much  better  to 
submit  quietly,  and  at  once,  to  all  theie 
impositions ;  even  if  there  were  a  fidr 
chance,  after  much  controversy,  of  t 
successfid  resistance.    Hiere  isnutBly 
no  money  so  well  laid  out  as  that 
which  purchases  equanimity. 

They  were  extricated  at  length,  and 
the  carriage  rattled  on  into  N'aplee. 
Mr.'  Bloomfield  had  wijlten  to  pro« 
cure  apartments  in  the  quarter  <^  the 
Chiaja,  opposite  the  ViUa  Reale,  (or 
royal  gardens.)  To  these  therefore 
they  drove.  *  Winston  of  course  found 
his  way  to  an  hotel. 

That  eyening  he  walked  oat  to  look 
at  the  burning  mountain.  It  was  noift 
and  during  the  whole  period  of  their 
stay,  in  a  state  of  great  activity,  Tdufljr 
some  dignified  with  the  name  of  » 
eruption.    As  Winston  watched  it» 
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the  bay,  he  thought  he  had  never  seen 
any  thing  which  so  completely  fasd- 
noted  the  eye.  The  flame  alternately 
rising  and  falling  leads  the  spectator 
every  moment  to  expect  something 
more  than  he  has  hitherto  seen,  and 
that  now  it  is  about  to  burst  forth. 
And  even  at  this  distance  it  »  so  evi- 
dently not  a  Arc  upon  but  wittnn  the 
mountain,  fram  the  manner  in  which 
the  flnme  sinks  down,  and  that  red 
metallic  glare  which  shoots  along  the 
rocky  summits  and  cavities,  where 
the  tire  is  not  visible.  Yet  fascinating 
as  the  object  was,  it  did  not  entirely 
rivet  the  thoughts  of  Winston.  To 
his  own  surprise  and  confusion,  he 
found  that  he,  a  professed  admirer  of 
nature,  was  standing,  for  the  first 
time,  by  the  bay  of  Naples,  under  tho 
beautiful  star-light  of  Italy,  watching 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  of  nature's 
wonders  with  a  divided  and  distrac- 
ted mind.  All  this  scene,  and  all  its 
novelty,  could  not  keep  Mildred  from 
his  thoughts.  Evidently  he  was  a 
lost  man. 

And  who  or  what,  after  all,  was 
Alfred  Winston?  The  question,  it 
may  be  supposed,  had  often  occurred 
to  the  Bloomfieldk.  That  he  was  an 
artist,  was  a  conjecture  long  ago 
given  up  ;  he  travelled  with  no  port- 
folio, and  was  never  known  to  use  the 
pencil.  Tliat  he  was  a  literary  man  * 
was  also  contradicted  by  his  own 
straightforward  unaffected  denials ;  if 
he  had  cultivated  his  mind,  it  was 
solely  for  the  pleasure  or  profit  ac- 
cruing to  himself.  The  manner  in 
which  his  time  was  at  his  own  dispo- 
sal, seemed  to  contradict  the  idea  that 
he  belonged  to  any  of  the  learned  pro- 
fessions. What  could  he  be  therefore 
but  simply  a  gentleman  ?  And  such 
they  jiad  satisfied  themselves,  ftx)m 
many  reasons,  that  he  was.  But 
there  are  gentlemen  and  gentlemen — 
rich,  and  poor.  To  which  of  these 
two  classes  did  he  belong  ?  Question 
of  questions.  The  moment  it  is  asked 
how  all  vain  enchantments  are  dis- 
persed !  how  tho  bare  earth  shows  it- 
self directly  beneath  our  feet !  Where 
is  now  the  bay  of  Naples,  and  star- 
light, and  Vesuvius?  Is  he  rich  or 
IKJor? 

One  word  on  the  father  of  Alfred 
Winston  will  best  explain  his  own 
present  position  in  the  irorid.    That 


father  was  one  of  a  class  of  men  alto- 
gether inexplicable,  quite  unintelli- 
gible to  sober-minded  and  methodical 
persons ;  and  yet  the  class  is  not  so 
very  rare.  Ho  was  of  good  birth  and 
fortime,  of  agreeable  manners,  and 
witty  conversation,  but  utterly  desti-. 
tute  of  all  prudential,  all  providential 
care,  whether  for  himself  or  others. 
He  was  bom  to  an  ample  estate ;  and, 
fond  of  pleasure  as  he  was,  he  might 
have  found  it  sufficient,  with  very 
little  effort  of  prudence,  to  gratify  all 
his  tastes.  But  fiom  the  very  com- 
mencement of  his  career,  he  entered 
upon  the  ruinous  practice  of  ^^  eating 
the  land  with  the  revenue,**  and  con- 
tinned,  in  this  manner,  ccmsuming 
every  year  more  of  land  and  less  of 
revenue.  lie  early  lost  his  wife.  He 
had  been  an  amiable  husband,  and 
manifested  a  decorous  sorrow  on  the 
occasion ;  but  could  not  disguise  from 
his  intimate  ftiends  the  pleasure  he 
felt  at  the  recovery  of  his  bachelor 
freedom.  He  hated  the  necessity  of 
having  to  yield  his  own  inclinations  to 
another;  though  he  hated  still  more 
the  alternative  of  having  to  dispute 
with  that  other  for  liberty  to  follow 
his  own  inclinations. 

After  the  decease  of  his  wife,  the 
elder  Winston  lived,  for  the  most  pari, 
a  roaming  life  upon  the  Continent. 
A  little  intrigue,  a  little  gamin|^,  the 
dinner,  and  the  opera,  sufficiently 
filled  up  the  time  of  one  who,  while 
he  courted  pleasure,  was  not  difficult 
in  his  amusements.  And  for  this  he 
could  continue,  with  the  utmost  calm- 
ness and  freedom  from  anxiety,  a  scale 
of  expenditure  which  was  rapidly  dis- 
sipating his  hereditary  estates.  His 
son  he  treated  with  indulgence  and 
liberality,  and  when  he  saw  him, 
which  was  seldom,  with  great  kind- 
ness of  manner.  He  encouraged  him 
in  all  the  idle  and  expensive  habits  of 
a  gentleman  of  fortune,  while  he  was 
utterly  destroying  the  property  which 
could  alone  support  them. 

He  died  suddenly ;  a  fever  carried 
him  off  at  the  age  of  fifty.  Had  he 
lived  three  years  longer,  he  would 
have  spent  every  shilling  he  possessed. 
What  had  he  intended  to  do  thenl 
It  is  impossible  to  say.  To  all  ap- 
pearance he  had  never  ei  b  ed 
the  question.  When  young  vi 
had  paid  off  his  fathers  debts  n    .  i 
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bad  heard  mnch  of  lazzaronl  lying 
about  in  the  son,  eating  maccaroni, 
and  of  the  love  of  the  people  for 
gandy  colours  and  tinsel,  even  to  the 
sticking  gold-leaf  and  little  flags  of 
red  paper  upon  the  meat  in  the 
butcher's  shop ;  and  I  had  seen  de- 
picted the  more  curious  costumes  of 
man  and  horse,  and  especially  this 
ctnricuh,  as  I  believe  they  call  it, 
which  seems  originally  to  have  been 
like  our  old-fashioned  one-horse 
chaise,  but  by  the  extension  of  the 
shafts  into  a  sort  of  platform  before 
and  behind,  and  by  means  of  a  net- 
work suspended  underneath  between 
the  wheels,  has  been  made  to  hold  a 
quite  indefinite  number  of  persons, 
and  still  remains  a  one-horse  chaise, 
hiasmuch  as  the  whole  cluster  of 
mortals  is  generally  carried  on  at  a 
gallop  by  one  little  black  horse, 
who,  as  some  sort  of  compensation 
for  the  work  they  give  him,  is  tricked 
out  as  fine  as  leather  and  brass  nails, 
ribands  and  feathers,  can  make  him. 
Well,  out  of  all  these  materials  I  had 
contrived  for  myself  a  picture  of  ut- 
ter and  contented  idleness  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the^  extreme  of  hilarious 
activity  on  th*e  other.  I  need  not 
tell  you  how  little  such  a  picture 
answers  to  the  reality,  how  little  pre- 
pared I  was  to  encounter  the  din, 
and  more  than  Cheapside  confusion 
of  this  main  thoroughfare,  the  Toledo 
street.  The  impression  whieh  Naples 
actually  makes,  is  of  a  city  where 
noise  and  tumioU  and  conloaioQ  are 
at  their  very  height.  Carried  one 
step  further,  "  chaos  would  come 
again.''  There  is  the  same  incessant 
toil  for  gain  as  in  London  itself-r-as 
little  of  repose,  as  little  of  hilarity. 
Here  is  the  spirit  of  trade  without 
the  order  and  method  which  trade 
should  introduce.  It  is  commerce 
bewildered,  and  passionate  after  pence. 
There  are  some  parts  of  London  more 
thickly  stocked  perhaps  with  carts 
and  wagons,  and  carriages  of  all  de- 
scriptions, but  they  are  order  itself 
compared  to  this  Toledo  street. 
Every  thing  one  can  desire  to  purchase, 
every  thing  one  can  desire  to  escape 
fi'om,  comes  walking  abroad  upon  its 
even,  uniform  pavement,  where  men 
and  carriages  are  circulating  together. 
Glass,  and  tea-trays,  and  crokery- 
waro,  and  haberdasher}-,  all  meet  you 


in  the  street.  You  are  running  for 
dear  life  from  some  devil  of  a  driver, 
who  thinks  that  if  he  does  but  shout 
loud  enough,  he  is  at  perfect  liberty 
to  break  your  bones,  and  you  are 
stopt  in  your  flight  by  an  industrious 
chapman,  who  spreads  his  stock  of 
pocket-handkerchiefs  before  your 
eyes.  Men  are  walking  about  with 
live  fowls,  cocks,  hens,  turkeys, 
which  they  hold,  head  downwards,  in 
a  bunch,  tied  together  by  the  legs. 
They  are  the  quietest  animals  in  the 
street.  They  seem  to  have  been 
touched  by  the  utter  inutility  of  their 
loudest  exclamations,  and  therefore 
to  have  resigned  themselves  in  si- 
lence; only  when  some  cart-wheel 
grazes  that  head  of  theirs,  which  they 
naturally  hold  up  as  high  as  possible, 
lest  they  should  die  gf  apoplexy,  ck) 
they  make  any  ineffectual  attempt  to 
call  attention  to  then*  suffermgs. 
Even  money-changers,  who,  in  all 
capitals  of  Europe,  cany  on  their 
business  with  a  certain  cUgnity  a^ 
decorum,  are  here  to  be  seen,  like  our 
apple- women,  ambulatory :  thejy 
keep  a  stall  with  a  sort  of  bird-cage 
upon  it,  between  the  wires  of  whidi 
are  glistening  a  store  of  coins,  gold, 
and  silver,  and  much  copper.  I  saw 
an  old  woman  at  one  of  these  stalls 
laying  down  the  rate  of  exchange. 
No  doubt  she  knew  her  arithmetic 
that  old  crone,  and  made  no  misti&e, 
at  least  on  one  side  of  the  account. 
A  couple  of  lads  with  a  large  trayftd 
of  spectacles  and  opera-glasses,  were 
the  great  opticians  of  the  day.  I  saw 
all  sorts  of  men,  priests  among  them, 
trying  on  spectacles  in  the  jostle  of 
this  thoroi^hfare.  The  tailor  and 
the  hatter  sit  outside  the  door-way 
stitching.  I  look  into  a  baker's  shop,' 
if  that  can  be  called  a  shop  which  is 
merely  a  square  cavity  laid  Open  at 
the  side  near  the  street — it  is  verily 
a  baker's,  and  bread  is  made  there, 
for  you  may  see  the  whole  process 
carried  on.  Against  the  wall,  on  one 
side,  a  great  wheel  is  turning— grind- 
ing the  com;  at  the  opposite  side 
stands  a  man  up  to  his  elbows  in 
flour,  kneading  away  with  all  his 
migbt ;  and  in  front  of  you,  if  you 
wiU  wait  a  moment,  you  will  see  the 
fiery  oven  open,  and  the  baked  bread 
make  its  appearance — a  sample  of 
which  is  deposited  in  the  vrire  iafb' 
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said,  to  have  very  obscure  ideas ;  but 
if  ever  a  temple  should  be  erected  to 
human  philosophy,  that  statue,  she 
thought,  was  worthy  to  occupy  the 
chief  place  in  it. 

One  of  their  excursions,  however, 
it  is'  necessary,  for  the  sake  of  our 
narrative,  to  give  some  account  of — 
it  is  that  to  Vesuvius.  Perhaps  there 
are  few  travellers  who  have  not  re- 
corded the  day  they  visited  the  burn- 
ing mountain  as  amongst  the  most 
remarkable  of  their  lives.  The  ex- 
treme beauty  of  the  views  as  you 
ascend,  the  strange  desolation  imme- 
diately around,  and  the  grand  spec- 
tacle that  awaits  you  on  the  summit, 
so  vary  and  sustain  the  interest,  that 
every  emotion  which  nature  is  capable 
of  producing,  seems  to  have  been 
crowded  into  one  spot,  and  one  hour. 

The  whole  party  started  together 
on  this  expedition,  but  Mr.  and  Miss 
Bloomfield  had  no  intention  of  pro- 
ceeding further  than  the  hermitage— 
a  small  house  erected,  as  every  one 
knows,  half  way  up  the  mountain, 
before  the  ascent  becomes  steep  or 
severe,  and,  for  the  rest,  very  little 
like  a  hermitage.  Here  they  designed 
to  stay,  enjoying  the  magnificent  view 
it  commands,  while  the  younger  half 
of  the  party  proceeded  to  scale  the 
mountain.  It  would  have  been  easy 
for  them  to  ascend  thus  far  by  a  cir- 
cuitous route  in  a  carriage,  but,  beside 
that  horses  could  convey  Mildred  and 
her  companion  somewhat  further  than 
the  caiTiage  road  extends,  the  uncle 
and  aunt  were  not  unwilling  to  partake 
to  a  certain  extent  the  spirit  of  the 
enterprise.  They  all,  therefore, 
mounted  their  horses,  and,  accom- 
panied by  their  guide,  advanced  by 
the  steeper  and  more  direct  path. 

The  ascent  begins  amongst  gardens 
and  vineyards— the  vine  flowing  from 
tree  to  tree,  and  makine  of  a  whole 
field  one  continuous  harbour.  The 
path  next  \vinds  along  a  vast  barren 
niil-side,  utterly  without  verdure, 
whose  brown  furrows  present  the 
appearance  of  a  ploughed  field ;  but  the 
clods  here  do  not  give  way  to  the  tread 
of  your  animal ;  you  stoop  and  touch 
them,  they  are  of  stone,  they  are  the 
old  lava.  As  you  ascend^  these  dods 
grow  larger,  grow  darker,  till  the 
narrow  road  winds  between  great 
bkx^  of  black  lava,  pitched  here  and 


there  in  the  wildest  confusion.  You 
then  reach  a  level  piece  of  road,  on 
which  stands  the  hermitage. 

Here  Mr.  and  Miss  Bloomfield 
paused.  The  rest  proceeded  some- 
what further  on  horseback,  till  the 
mountain,  taking  the  shape  of  a  cone, 
presents  a  steep  ascent,  to  be  master^ 
only  on  foot. 

^'Let  us  pause  a  moment  here," 
said  Mildred,  when  they  had  dis- 
mounted, *^  and  look  at  the  bay.  I 
have  longed  several  times  upon  the 
road  to  make  a  halt,  but  if  I  had,  it 
would  have  been  a  signal  for  the 
general  hubbub  of  conversation .  You," 
she  continued  with  a  smile,  ^^are  a 
sensible  companion,  you  know  hoif 
to  be  silent,  or  can  talk  in  those 
snatches  or  broken  utterances  which 
rather  relieve  silence  than  dissipate  it-t 
which  do  not  scare  the  gentle  goddess 
altogether  from  our  company.  Had 
I  asked  my  uncle  to  stop,  he  would 
immediately  have  commenced  talking, 
and  talked  till  we  went  on  again." 

The  scene  lay  outstretched  before 
them  in  all  its  beauty,  and  under  an 
almost  cloudless  sky.  One  peculiar 
charm  of  tliis  celebrated  bay  dependa 
on  the  islands  scattered  on  both  sidea. 
of  its  entrance,  as  Capri,  Ischia,  and 
others.  These,  as  you  shift  your  posi* 
tion  on  the  bay,  produce  an  endleaa 
variety — interlacing  the  azure  water 
with  stripes  of  blue  mountainous  land, 
in  the  same  manner  as  well-defined 
clouds  are  sometimes  set,  ridge  after 
ridge,  in  the  clear  sky.  From  their 
present  point  of  view,  the  centre  of 
their  picture  was  open  sea,  and  the 
sides  filled  up  and  diversified  by  these 
islands.  Seen  under  the  mid-day  sun, 
they  appear  invested  in  a  miat  o/ 
light. 

*^  They  rise  from  the  deep  blue  sea 
like  sapphires  that  love  has  breathed 
upon,"  said  Winston.  ^*What  fan- 
tastic tricks,"  he  continued,  ^*  but 
always  beautiful — ^Katureplays  under 
her  own  high  heaven,  llie  hUls  on 
yonder  coast,  huge  as  they  are, 
have  a  way  of  hi£nf^  themselves  in 
the  very  air — vanishmg  in  the  very 
light.  And,  look  yonder,  in  the  ex* 
treme  distance,  the  light  seems  to  bav^ 
cut  away  the  solid  basis  of  the  bUlSft 
and  left  nothing  but  the  ridge,  the 
wavy  outline,  which  one  might  ezpect> 
to  ri^e  into  the  air,  it  is  so  clmid-like." ; 
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led  together  with  the  utmost  irregii- 
larity,  with  deep  fissures  between 
them,  in  the  same  manner,  though 
the  material  is  so  different,  as  the 
Idocks  of  ice  in  the  glaciers  of  Mont 
Blanc.  Sometimes  these  cindery  sur- 
faces undulate  and  tdce  the  appear- 
ance of  black  coils,  as  of  a  hug^  cable 
laid  in  parallel  folds.  These  coils,  as 
you  advance,  are  explained ;  for  you 
will  see  the  dull  red  lava  sweltering 
out  from  underneath  one  of  those 
great  blocks,  in  along  and  narrow  wave, 
which  does  not  subside,  but  stiffens  as 
it  cools,  and,  in  this  form,  is  pushed 
forward  by  the  succeeding  wave.  In 
another  part,  the  lava  is  flowing  in  a 
small  stream,  about  a  foot  in  br^idth, 
just  as  the  metal  in  a  foundery,  but 
more  slowly,  and  the  surface  dimmed 
with  a  black  scaly  film;  on  raising 
which,  with  your  stick,  the  flame 
bursts  out.  It  flows  so  slowly  that, 
sometimes,  you  must  watch  it  nar- 
rowly before  you  detect  the  motion ; 
you  may  be  looking  at  such  a  stream 
and  not  suspect  it  to  be  this  stealthy 
Phlegethon,  till  suddenly  it  is  seen  to 
stir,  like  a  vast  serpent  moving  in  its 
sleep. 

To  the  left  of  them,  as  they  stood 
in  this  crater,  the  wall  of  the  moun- 
tain enclosed  them  in,  utterly  without 
vestige  of  any  kind  of  verdure,  bare' 
brown  ore,  with  fissures  exhaling  their 
sulphurous  vapour ;  before  them,  ex- 
tending to  and  meeting  the  horizon,  lay 
the  tumbled  masses  of  black  lava, 
with  the  glowing  at  intervals  of  their 
dull  red  furnaces,  and  every  where  the 
same  vapour  steaming  up;  and  at 
their  right  rose  the  conical  summit 
from  which  Vesuvius  was  discharging 
its  artillery,  the  sides  of  which  are 
covered  with  a  green  and  yellow  sul- 
phur that,  elsewhere,  might  be  mis- 
taken at  a  distance  for  some  sort  of 
moss  or  other  vegetation,  but  the  eye 
has  Icamt  to-  expect  here  nothing  of 
so  peaceful  a  nature.  From  this  cone 
volleys  of  huge  stones  were  perpetually 
issuing,  with  thunder-like  explosions ; 
and,  above  all,  that  majestic  column 
of  smoke !  Smoke  seems  a  very  ordi- 
nary word,  expressive  of  a  very  ordi- 
nary thing,  but  it  forms  here  no  ordi- 
nary spectacle.  At  each  explosion  it 
bursts  up  impetuously,  struggling  like 
frenzy  from  its  imprisonment,  rev<^v- 
ing   with   amazing  rapidity,  -tluck, 
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turbid,  ruddy,  mixed  with  flame ;  aa 
it  rises,  it  revolves  less  rapidly,  and 
becomes  more  pure,  more  calm ;  ever 
rising  higher,  and  expanding  in  greater 
and  purer  volumes,  it  at  length  nils  the 
heavens,  towering  majesticfdly,  whiter 
than  the  whitest  cloud,  and  floating 
off  in  light  etherial  vapours,  which  tbe 
Une  sky  gladly  receives.  *^  The 
spirit  of  Beauty,"  said  Mildred,  as  she 
gazed  upwards,  ^^  has  triumphed." 

As  she  looked  ¥dth  increasing  inte- 
rest on  this  spectacle,  the  spirit  of 
enterprise  grew  strong  within  her,  and 
she  wished  to  ascend  this  cone  itsdf. 
But  besides  th&t  the  huge  stones 
which  at  that  time  were  l^ing  cOli- 
stantly  mojected,  rendered  the  expe- 
dition dangerous,  the  guide  assur^ 
her  that  the  fatigue  would  be  to  her 
excessive.  In  fact,  he  resolutely  de- 
clined to  lend  his  aid  to  such  a  scheme. 

"  If  you  had  been  alone,"  she  said 
to  Winston,  "you would  have  gone 
{ftrther.  I  am  a  sore  hinderance  to 
you,  I  fear." 

"  On  the  contrary,"  he  replied,  "  if 
you  had  not  come,  I  should  not  have 
ascended  so  for  as  this." 

And  he  spoke  the  simple  truth ;  for 
Vesuvius  itself  would  have  been  f(Mri 
gotten  in  the  society  of  Mildred.  T6 
ascend  the  mountain  at  night-time  ha3 
been  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  ob- 
jects he  had  proposed  to  himself  in  hDs 
visit  to  Italy;  but  as  it  was  out  of  the 
question  ^the  imcle  and  aunt  would 
not  have  listened  to  it  for  a  moment) 
that  she  should  accompany  him  in 
such  an  expedition,  he  had  at  once 
foregone  it,  or  rather  it  had  slipped 
from  his  thoughts. 

After  some  time  longer  spent  in  thia 
remarkable  scene,  they  began  their 
descent,  which  they  found  to  be  quite 
an  easy  and  amusing  piece  of  busi- 
ness. The  descent  is  made  on  a  side 
of  the  mountain  covered  with  loose 
ashes  that  yield  to  the  foot.  Up  this 
it  would  be  impossible  to  get,  but  you 
go  down  it  with  the  same  facility  as 
&  you  were  skating  along  the  side  of 
the  mountain.  Slildred,  with  the 
help  of  a  staff,  accomplished  tills  part 
of  ner  task  with  much  ease,  and  not 
witiiout  hilarity. 

Mr.  and  Miss  Bloomfield  were  happy 
to  see  them  return  —  had  begun  to. 
wonder  what  could  keep  them  so  lonff 
— Iiad  for  some  time  grown  quite  tired 
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r  him — it  seemed  that  ayery 
re  would  turn  the  balance  in 
'Louisa. 

oery  littie  fnore^  an  incident 
3  have  to  record,  supplied: 
It  walking  and  sitting  >yith 
in  the  Villa  Reale,  he  had 
;hat  a  tall,  military-looking 
n  had  appeared  singularly 
ith  the  beauty  of  his  Mr 
>n.  In  this  there  was  no- 
DsuaL  Few  people  passed 
out  paying  a  certain  silent 

0  those  blue  eyes  and  their 
sweetness    of    expression. 

e  common  people,  oven  the 
when  they  had  received  their 

1  stayed  no  longer  to  beg, 
ill  stay,  lingering  about,  to 
)ther  look  at  that  face,  when 
I  be  turned  towards  them. 
:he  stranger's  manner  there 
?thing  more  than  admiration 
1 ;  and,  what  was  more  rc- 
;  and  more  alarming  to  the 
of  Winston,  Mildred  herself 
id  towai*ds  this  stranger — if 
I  stranger — an  almost  equal 
F  interest.  On  the  last  oc- 
rhen  they  encountered  him, 
Icman  was  observed  to  turn 
w  them,  and  >vatch  them  to 
of  Mr.  Bloomfield's  residence. 

,  after  parting  with  his  com- 
e-enterod  the  ganlens  oppo- 
from  this  position  he  saw 
e  stranger  return  to  Mr. 
Id's  door,  ring  at  the  bell, 
t  seemed,  several  questions 
orter,  and  then  —  enter  the 

stood  staring  at  this  inex- 
rision,  he  was  accosted  by  a 
englishman,  with  whom  he 
e  slight  travelling  acquain- 
nd,  by  a  singular  coincidence, 
first  question  his  companion 
J  —  whether  ho  knew  that 
n  who  had  just  entered  the 
posite? 

do  you  ?  "  was  the  prompt 
Winston. 

not,"  said  the  other;  "but 
I  am  rather  curious  to  learn, 
t  be  somebody — travels  in 
rle — ^has  taken  the  best  rooms 
Victoria.  I  took  him  for  a 
prince,  but  he  speaks  English 
tlTe." 
Bnaaijuis  are  said  to  be  such 


good  linguists,  this  may  be  no  cri- 
terion," said  Winston,  hiding,  as  best 
he  could,  under  the  commonplaco 
remark,  the  agitation  that  he  felt. 
He  very  soon  made  some  excuse  to 
escape  from  his  companion,  and  re- 
ttrnied  to  his  hotel.  That  day  he 
was  at>  dinner  more  absent  than  usual ; 
yet  there  was  something  in  his  manner 
which  Louisa  liked,  which  gave  her 
more  hope  than  she  had  lately  enter- 
tained. 

The  next  morning  Winston  called 
as  usual  at  the  Bloomtields.  They 
had  ridden  out ;  and  he  learned,  on 
inquiry,  that  his  seat  in  the  carriage 
had  been  occupied  by  this  mysterious 
stranger.  Where  should  he  go  ?  what 
should  he  do?  He  now  felt  how 
complete  a  slave  he  had  become  — 
how  utterly  dependent  for  all  his 
happiness  upon  another.  His  happi- 
ness !  what  but  misery  could  he  reap 
from  this  passion  ?  And  now  to  love 
was  to  he  added  all  the  pangs  of 
jealousy. 

He  entered  the  gardens  opposite 
the  ViUa  Reale.  That  "prince  of 
promenades,"  as  some  one  has  called 
it,  extending  as  it  does  along  a  quay 
unparalleled  for  the  beauty  of  its 
position,  with  its  thick  dark  shelter 
of  olives  on  the  one  side  of  you,  and 
its  light  and  graceful  avenue  of  acacias 
on  the  other,  ^vith  its  statues  sur- 
rounded each  by  its  parterre  of 
flowers  or  niched  in  its  green  recess, 
with  the  fountain  bubbling  from  the 
ground  at  its  feet  —  all  had  ceased  to 
please.  At  one  part  the  promenade 
projects  into  a  small  semicircle,  fitted 
up  with  marble  seats,  winch  com- 
mands an  uninterrupted  view  of  the 
bay  and  of  Vesuvius.  It  is  difflcidt 
to  recognise  our  old  boisterous  friend, 
the  sea,  such  as  we  know  him  in  our 
northern  latitudes,  in  the  dancing 
l)lue  waters  which,  stirred  by  the 
lightest  breeze,  ai-e  here  flinging  the 
whitest  foam  over  the  polished  black 
rocks  or  stones  that  line  these  coasts, 
and  stiU  more  in  the  glassy  azure 
which  extends,  like '  a  lake,  in  the 
distance :  it  is  a  scene  to  induce  the 
most  perfect  re])ose.  But  Winston 
found  no  repose  in  it,  and  its  beauty 
awoke  not  a  single  emotion  of  enthu- 
siasm. He  turned  towards  Vesuvius. 
Its  column  of  smoke,  riam^  ^iw^j* 
there,  neither  subaidmg\iQim<!.t^\&%^ 
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field,  who  insists  upon  it  that  yon 
break  through  your  unsocial  rrile,  and 
dine  with  him  to-day.  And  now  again 
congratulate  me  I  My  father  has  re- 
turned from  India.  It  was  he  whom 
we  called  the  mysterious  stranger. 
As  to  the  conflicting  reports  which 
had  been  spread  of  him  in  England, 
you  shall  hear  all  at  leisure.  But  he 
has  retmncd ! —  and  he  has  returned 
wealthy  and  amiable." 

There  was  a  slight  tremor  in  her 
voice  as  she  uttered  these  last  words. 
That  slight  tremor,  it  was  the  response 
now  given  to  certain  passionate  but 
•desponding  declarations,  which  he  had 
so  often  half  uttered  in  her  ear. 

The  answer  came  one  day  too  late. 
Winston  stood  as  if  struck  dumb.  His 
rage,  his  shame,  his  agony  of  vexa- 
tion, he  knew  not  how  to  express. 
And  indeed  there  was  that  convulsion 
in  his  throat  which,  if  he  had  at- 
tempted to  speak,  would  have  choked 
his  utterance.  But  there  was  one 
amongst  the  party  who  found  words 
fit  for  the  occasion,  and  quite  ex- 
planatory. In  what  she  conceived 
the  prettiest  manner  in  the  world, 
Louisa  Jackson  laid  her  hand  upon 
Winston's  shoulder.  She  had  heard 
something  of  an  invitation  —  **  But, 
Alfred  dear,"  she  said,  "  you  will  not 
surely  dine  out  to-day !" 

Mildred  started  at  the  tone  of  that 
^address,  telling  as  it  did  so  strange  a 
bistoiy,  so  utterly  unexpected.  Then 
<;ollecting  herself,  and  taking  the  arm 
of  Miss  Bloomficld,  she  expressed  her 
regret,  in  some  words  of  course,  that 
they  could  not  have  the  pleasure  of 
Mr.  Winston's  company  to  dinner, 


and,  curtseying  slightly  to  the  rest  of 
the  society,  withdrew. 

What  a  drama  had  passed  between 
them,  and  in  silence !  What  feelings 
had  been  hidden  under  those  few 
words  of  foimal  and  ceremonious 
speech ! 

No  sooner  had  she  left  than  Win- 
ston rushed  into  his  own  apartment. 
Amongst  the  curiosities  which  he  had 
collected  in  Italy  was  a  genuine 
stiletto.  '  This  had  sometimes  accom- 
panied him  in  his  solitary  rambles; 
and  of  late  he  had  sometimes,  in  his 
moods  of  despondency,  contemplated 
that  instrument,  thinking  the  while  of 
some  other  purpose  than  that  of  strik- 
ing a  foe  to  which  it  might  be  appli- 
cable. They  arc  dangerous  moments 
which  we  spend  in  reflecting  on  the 
mere  possibility  of  some  fatal  act. 
The  imagination  becomes  familiarised 
with  the  deed.  When  the  fiery  and 
ungovernable  passion  falls  upon  ns, 
it  finds  the  train  ready  laid.  Win- 
ston locked  his  door  —  ran  to  the 
stiletto — buried  it  in  his  heart ! 

The  horror  and  distraction  of  Louisa 
and  her  mother  may  be  easily  ima- 
gined. It  might  be  a  subject  of  more 
deep  and  curious  interest  to  trace  the 
influence  of  such  a  catastrophe  on  the 
mind  of  Mildred;  but  this  idso  we 
must  leave  to  the  reflection  and  per- 
spicacity of  the  reader.  Mr.  Bloom- 
field  and  his  sister  soon  after  left 
Italy,  embarking  in  the  steam-boat 
direct  for  Marseilles  :  they  had  grown 
weary  of  travel.  Colonel  Willougbby 
and  his  daughter  Mildred  took  the 
route  by  land,  and  quitted  Naples  for 
the  north  of  Italy  and  the  Alps. 
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SmntNA  is  a  capital  starting  point 
for  eastern  expeditions,  though  it  is 
too  full  of  gaoars,  of  every  description, 
to  be,  in  itself,  a  fair  specimen  of  ori- 
entalism. The  man  would  carry  home 
a  queer  account  of  Turkey  who  should 
begin  his  notes  at  Smyrna,  and,  pass- 
ing up  the  Dardanelles,  mak^  up  his 
b<K>k  as  he  travelled  overland  from 
Constantinople  to  Jannina,  eu  route 
to  Tower  Stairs.  This  is  the  approved 
track,  or,  perhaps,  it  may  be  np  the 
Danube  in  the  Austrian  steamer.  Such 
an  expedition  is  capital  fun,  no  doubt, 
and  to  be  recommended  to  any  of  our 
Mends  with  a  little  loose  cash,  and 
some  six  weeks'  holiday.  It  intro- 
duces to  many  notabilities,  first-rate 
in  their  way,  but  not  to  that  singular 
notability,  the  geniune  old  Osiuanli. 
He  is  a  branch  of  the  ethnographical 
tree  that  will  not  flourish  in  European 
atmosphere ;  though  the  same  exube- 
rance of  vigour  that  first  sent  forth  the 
mighty  shoot  from  central  Asia,  has 
prevailed  to  pass  through  the  feeble 
defences  of  the  West.  It  is  as  an 
overgi'own  weakling  that  he  exists  in 
our  quarter  of  the  world.  Ilis  eyes  are 
without  fire,  his  maimers  without  the 
stamp  of  originality.  He  succumbs  be- 
neath the  presence  of  the  Frank, — the 
hated  and  despised,  and  yet  the  feared 
and  the  envied.  The  better  feelings  of 
his  nature  suft'er  from  the  constant 
presence  of  those  whose  superiority 
he  is  forced  to  admire,  but  whose  per- 
sonal character  lie  uaturallv  detests. 
Such  conflict  of  feeling  cannot  but  be 
with  detriment  to  the  spirit,  which,  so 
fettered,  refuses  tlie  generous  offices  of 
brotherhood,  and  yields  the  debt  of 
civility  only  from  policy  or  by  con- 
straint. How  different  is  this  man 
in  Ids  proper  country!  where  the 
usages  and  language  and  ideas  are 
unmixedly  those  which  have  been  his 
father's  before  Iiim  ;  where  the  lead- 
ing idea  of  (/aoors  is,  that  they  are  in- 
fidel dogs,  who  eat  pork  and  are  unen- 
lightened of  Islam ;  and  where  eveiy 
one  finnly  believes  that  the  whole  set 
of  Franks  are  allowed  to  occupy  and 
rule  only  by  the  clemency  of  their 
high  and  mighty  lord  the  Padishidi ! 
Here  the  Turk  may  condescend,  and 


here  he  can  be  truly  generous  and 
hospitable.  TheFrank  comes  as  a  wan- 
derer firom  his  own  remote  settlement 
(somewhere  or  other  at  the  world^s 
end,)  to  see  the  lords  of  the  earth,  the 
true  believers.  He  is  a  poor  ignorant 
stranger  who  cannot  speak  a  wor^^of 
inteUigible  language.  It  is  kind,  and 
gratifying  to  self-esteem,  to  reeeivje 
snch  an  one,  and  show  him  those  good 
things  that  shall  make  him  sigh  to  re- 
turn to  his  own  forlorn  fatherland.  Be- 
sides aUthis,  the  outward  modifications 
affecting  the  European  Turk  spoil  lus 
nationality.  The  reforms  of  Mahmoud^ 
and  of  the  present  snltan,  ha\'c  w<^dlj 
cut  up  the  appearance  of  their  snb^ 
jects ;  and,  of  course,  sumptuarf 
changes  such  as  these  affect  especially 
those  who  mix  with  the  world,  and 
are  near  court.  Who  can  beUeve  in 
the  ill-looking  fellow  with  smooth  £ftoe, 
regular  built  boots,  and  tight  firoekoottti 
buttoned  up  to  the  chin, — to  say  no- 
thing of  the  wretched  red  cap  he  wears 
instead  of  a  turban?  That  a  Turk! 
pshaw! ' 

When  I  landed  at  that  nest  of 
pu^tes,  Yalona, — what  time  we  bow 
a  message  to  the  respectable  inhaln- 
tants,  that  unless  they  took  a  little 
more  pains  to  grow  honest,  we  should 
be  under  certain  painful  necessitifis 
with  resi)ect  to  them,  —  was  I  to  look 
upon  that  wretched  rabble  as  Turks? 
Men  dressed  in  every  variety  of  shabby 
frock  coat  and  ti'ousers;  and,  above 
all,  men  who  were  undisguised  in  the 
exhibition  of  vulgar  curiosity.  What 
amount  of  excitement  would  it  take 
to  make  a  genuine  Turk  open  the  eyes 
of  astonishment?  or,  should  he  even 
be  betrayed  into  an  unguarded  Mash* 
hallah !  has  the  power  of  morbid  at- 
traction been  discovered  which  may 
draw  him  from  his  seat  and  lead  him 
to  any  effort  of  inquiry?  When,  then, 
I  saw  these  people  flocking  together 
on  their  jetty  to  meet  us,  I  at  once 
recognised  them  as  mongrel  and  de- 
generated. They  were  queer  fellows 
in  their  way,  too,  quite  worthy  of  ob* 
servation.  The  whole  community  are 
piratical;  the  youth  practically,  the 
seniors  by  counsel.  They  manage 
then*  evil  deeds  with  a  singleness  of 
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Tespectfiil  distance,  and  be  civil  under 
the  control  of  a  vigilant  guardiano. 

There  is  no  mode  of  travelling  which 
can  possibly  be  compared  to  this  boat- 
work.  The  scope  of  such  proceeding 
is  certainly,  by  comparison,  confined ; 
^ut,  so  far  as  it  goes,  nothing  is  to  be 
mentioned  in  the  same  day  with  it — 
that  is,  so  far  as  comfort  is  concerned. 
Places  even  inland  may  be  visited  in 
this  way,  for  almost  any  where  a 
horse  or  two  can  be  mustered,  and 
the  craft  left  in  charge  of  her  crew. 
What  a  difference  between  turning  into 
your  OTvn  berth  at  night,  and  affording 
the  amusement  one  does  on  shore  to  the 
Hellenic  vermin.  One  good  joke  in 
this  way  happened  to  me  once  upon  a 
time,  showing  what  quarters  travellers 
may  stumble  upon  even  with  the  best 
recommendations.  A  large  party  of 
us  had  started,  particularly  recom- 
mended by  letter  from  the  consular 
agent  of  a  place  that  shall  be  name- 
less, to  no  less  a  person  than  the 
Demarch  of  a  liigh -sounding  Greek 
town,  who  was  to  do  every  thing  for 
ns  in  the  way  of  billeting.  By  great 
exertion,  aud  with  aching  bones,  we 
managed  to  reach  this  place  after 
night-fall,  prolonging,  for  its  hope's 
sake,  our  course  through  a  most  break- 
neck road,  and  through  unseen  but 
clamorous  numbers  of  their  wolf-like 
dogs.  At  last  we  came  up  with  a 
miserable  shed,  which  proved  to  be 
the  mansion  of  the  great  man.  Of 
course  wo  should  have  looked  for  no 
other  floor  but  the  niudden  one  we 
found,  had  it  not  been  for  our  magni- 
ficent recommendation,  which  war- 
ranted the  expectation  of  a  suite  of 
apartments.  But  the  floor  was  so 
packed  with  goods  and  chattels,  afford- 
ing the  most  comfortable  roosting  for 
the  fleas,  and  with  children  who 
brought  in  ever-fi*csh  collections  to 
the  stock,  that  among  the  many  un- 
delcctable  nights  we  passed,  none 
oqnalled  in  horrors  that  one  of  official 
introduction  aud  high  classical  asso- 
ciation. And  such  is  pretty  generally 
the  hap  of  him  who  ventures  to  pass 
the  night  in  one  of  those  habitations 
where  sweeping  and  washing  remain 

exotics,  and  where  the  ahlS'^^kng  ac- 
quire impenetrable  skins.  Now,  all 
this  sort  of  4hing  you  avoid  in  a  boat, 
besides  converting  the  mere  locomo- 
tion from  a  frequent  punishment  into 


a  delight :  always  safypoeiBg,  be  it 
remembered,  that  you  have  not  to 
beat  your  way  home  up  the  Sinns 
Saronicus  against  a  tempest.  But 
the  old  story  of  the  rose  and  the  thorn 
comes  in  here  too.  By  land  yon  av» 
exposed  to  the  miseries  of  your  night-* 
ly  qnarterings :  by  sem  yoa  may  re^ 
joice  your  heart  with  the  beauties  witii 
which  Nature  rejoices  to  adorn,  many 
of  which  she  reserves  for,  the  coast, 
and  plunge  each  mommg  into  tbo 
brine  with  an  unsmarting  skin ;  and 
if  you  be  a  genuine  lover  of  the  pic* 
turesqne,  you  will  be  no  less  eager  to 
seek  it  among  the  fantasies  of  human 
society  than  among  the  rocks  and 
crags  of  a  landscape. 

So  thought  I  and  my  two  frienda 
as  we  sat  smoking  the  chibonqne  of 
reflection,  at  that  best  of  Smyrna's 
caf6s,  on  the  French  quay.  We  were 
unanimous  on  the  conclusion  that 
Smyrna  had  no  earthly  right  to  the 
title  of  a  Turkish  city,  except  the 
accident  of  its  happening  to  be  in 
Turkey.  You  may  go  half  over  the 
place  and  meet  not  a  single  Turk,  ex-» 
cept  those  wonderful  fellows,  the  por- 
ters,  whose  Herculean  powers  have 
been  so  often  noticed;  or  perhaps 
friend  Hassan,  the  chief  of  the  police, 
making  a  progress,  with  some  couple 
of  grim  attendants.  In  fact,  in  the 
motley  of  its  society,  if  any  one 
colour  prevail,  it  is  that  of  France : 
for  among  all  decent  people  her  lan- 
guage is  spoken,  and  in  all  reunions 
of  pretension,  her  colonists  are  the 
more  numerous  body.  The  Greeks, 
to  be  sure,  are  in  great  plenty,  but 
they  occupy  chiefly  the  lower  grades. 
And  as  it  so  happens  that  the  Sisters 
of  Charity  have  here  an  establish* 
ment,  and  maintain,  with  mnch 
ability  and  diligence,  a  female  schoolt 
the  only  one  in  the  place  —  and  that 
the  Lazarists  are  equally  sedulous  in 
their  province,  it  seems  not  unlikely 
that  Smyrna  will  become  entirely 
French  in  spirit,  so  far  as  the  upper 
classes  are  concerned.  At  present 
the  mixture  only  savours  strongly  of 
the  Gallic  ingredient*  And  a  most 
agreeable  mixture  it  makes,  affording 
the  blended  essences  of  many  nations: 
Few  who  have  seen  much  of  that 
society  can  entertain  its  reflection 
without  Measure ;  and  all  are  wise  to 
make  the  most  of  its  image,  as  the 
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tef  ke  Chrattans,  are  not,  of  eonme, 
to  be  considered  foreign  to  that  aoU, 
in  whieh  ikey  hove  \ieeu  imi^aBtod 
ainoe  before  Hb  oecnpation  by  (he 
TdiIds.  -In  Magneaia,  so  far  as  we 
«oiild  discover,  tliere  dwelt  bnt  a 
fltaif^e  Frank,  who  was  consular  «gent 
far  England,  as  he  was,  probably,  for 
'half-a-dozen  other  JBoropean  powers, 
4U1  office  little  likelyito  be  nsefnl  or 
needful  in  the  case  of  peEsonal  pro- 
tection to  distressed  wanderers,  bnt 
no  doubt  not  without  value  as  a  com- 
mendal  lehttionship.  Magnesia  also 
is  interesting,  becanaedt.is  the  seat  of 
the  great  Carasman,  Oglii  Pascha,  a 
nameto  which  are  attadied  little  less 
than  ro3^  honours.  Pie  is  one  of  .the 
great  hereditary  dignitaries  of  the  king- 
dom, who,  irom  olden  time,  and  IMI 
but  a  few  years  ago,  used  to  be  almost 
kings  within  their  territoiy.  At  the 
command  of  the  Saltan,  these  men  used 
to  bring  into  the  field  enormoua  bodies 
of  cavalry,  raised  b>'  themaeives, 
fDrming  the  staple  of  the  Ottoman 
armies;  and  Mr.  Slade,  -in  his  book 
on  Turkey,  places  the  alterations  of 
liafamond  with  respect  to  these  -Beys 
among  the  'prominent  causes  of  .the 
decay  of  the  ^  Ottoman  empire. 

The  vote  passed  in  favour  of  Mag- 
nesia; partly  because  we  expect^ 
in  that  ])lace  to  find,  through  the  good 
ofliceB  of  the  consular  agent,  decent 
quarters  in  some  Greek  house.  The 
question  of  ways  and  means  remained. 
The  ordinary  mode  of  conducting 
these  proceedings  is  through  the  mi- 
.  nistr}'  of  a  Kawctsh  or  guide ;  a  person 
whose  assistance  is  generally  con- 
sidered indispensable,  in  a  country 
where  one  neither  knows  the  roads, 
nor  can  exchange  a  word  of  inquiry 
with  tiie  ])eople.  But  this  plan  was 
little  suited  to  our  taste,  as  we 'knew 
by  experience  that  these  men  are 
apt  to  asmimc  the  absohite  control  of 
tiieir  parties.  In  this  respect  they 
are  no  worse  than  the  other  whole 
tribe  of  cieeroni,  who  assuredly  are 
among  the  greatest  bores  that  neces- 
sity imposes.  If  they  would  confine 
themselves  to  leading  the  way,  and 
interpreting,  and  rest  contented  with 
solicitude  for  the  horses,  they  would 
be  useful  and  endurable.  S— - — fore- 
went for  a  moment  his  amber  mouth- 
piece to  give  us  his  experience  and 
opinion. 


''*'  These  kawa$hane  greater  plagues 
on  a  journey  than  a  pebble  in  Hkb 
shoe.  When  I  was  a  yonagster  on 
board  the  Blanche,  jre  started,  a 
party  of  us,  for  Aidin,  undw  convoj 
of  one  of  them  with  a  first-iala 
Charaotcr.  We  had  hardly  got  clear 
of  the  town  when  he  began  to  take 
command  of  ua,  eocdly  wanting  t» 
regolate  our  pace.  We  stood  n» 
nonsense,  but  set  off  full  cry,  with 
him  at  our  heels  shouting  like  nuuL 
He  was  presently  up  with  me,  aaA 
caught  my  horse's  bridle,  uttering  all 
-sorts  of  unintelligible  exdamatiaiiB. 
The  fellow  drew  his  yataghan,  and  I 
really  thought  was  gomg  to  cut  wsy 
head  off.  'However,  he  vented  hia 
rage  on  the  brute,  striking  him  with 
the  flat  of  his  weapon ;  and  it  ww. 
with  difficulty  I  pacified  him  .at  last^ 
by  saying,  '  Pasha  I '  several  tinie^, 
aud  pointing  forward;  giving  Mm.ti^ 
nnderetand  that  if  he  (Ud  not  Inhave 
himself,  I  should  complain  to  the 
Pasha  as  soon  as  we  arrived.'' 

"And  then,"  said  .K ,  "yoa 

must  (dways  »battle  with  them  liiHr 
your  halting-piaee,  if  they  do  BOt 
hapi)en  to  &iicy  it.  Jf  you  want  Id 
go  ahead,  the  horses  .are 'tired;  aiid<if 
•you  want  to  stop,  there's  sure  to  he 
some  better  place  farther  on." 

I  joined  in  the  vote  against  sul^ect-' 
ing  ourselves  to. tutelage. 

"But  these  fellows  do  somethlng^ 
else  besides  showing  the  way— 'they 
interpret.  Isn't  that  rather  a  fioorer 
for  us?" 

"Not  a  bit  of  it,"  said  S .    "PH 

be  the  r/yifiw^  for  I've  been  the  road 

once  before ;  and  K there  taUEB.fr 

little  Turkish." 

"  Yes,  I  know  the  numbers,  and 
can  say  ^  KaUh  %aket^  which  means, 
*  how  many  hours,  or  '  how  far  to  ?"* 

"  That  will  do  cqrftally ;  for  if  yon 
say,  ^ Kateh  saket  Magnesia?'  any 
blockhead  will  know  that  you  mean 
^How  far  to  Magnesia?'  Besides, 
we  all  can  say,  ^ikdam  Aleihum^^90 
can  do  thepc^llte  as  well  as  the  inteirw 
rogative." 

Reader,  this  was  a  mistake.  A 
Mussulman  loves  not  to  hear  this 
salutation  at  the  month  of  a  Chria- 
tian;  it  is  the  exprefl»on  of  a  reli* 
gious  wish ;  and  when  uttered 'by  one 
who  receives  not  the  Koran,  it  laBa 
on  the  ear  of  a  Turk  as  a  protear- 
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ift  impossible  to  say  wiiat  contingencies 
may  be  your  hi^.  It  is,  to  say  tiie 
least,  a  locality  where  thieves  might 
lutvB  things  pretty  mnch  their  own 
way ;  for  the  gnard-honses,  scattered 
ihronghont  the  rontes,  are  far  frcnn 
being  within  hail  of  each  other,  and 
fax  fh>m  possessing  the  control  of  the 
poad  mid- way.  Nay,  they  are  them- 
adves  tenanted  by  men  so  fierce  by 
natore,  and  so  imperfectly  disciplined, 
tiiat  some  people  might  fear  the  guards 
more  than  the  robbers.  They  are  not  de- 
tachmentsof  theregolarforces,  but  men 
taken  chiefly  from  the  Xebeqnes,  whose 
manners  and  dress  are  sufficiently  dis- 
tinct from  those  of  the  ordinary  Turks. 
Each  of  these  detachments  is  placed 
vnder  the  coatrol  of  an  Agah ;  and  on 
the  personal  character  of  this  officer 
depends  the  security  of  the  district. 
The  prescribed  discipline  is  necessarily 
strict,  for  any  admitted  relaxation 
would  soon  lead  to  confusion.  Espe- 
cially is  it  enjoined  that  all  spiritous 
liquors  be  alfiolutely  excluded  from 
the  guard-houses — and  a  neglect  of 
this  law  by  the  Agah  is  never  for- 
given. When  intoxicate,  they  are 
said  to  rage  like  demons,  respecting 
no  person  or  thing — utterly  rejecting 
all  semblance  of  discipline.  It  will 
be  long  before  I  forget  the  apprehen- 
sions connected  with  even  faint  symp- 
toms in  them  of  approach  to  such  a 
state.  A  party  of  us,  with  ladies 
among  our  numbers,  had  halted  for 
the  night  at  a  guard-house.  The  spot 
was  of  the  rarest  beauty — the  evening 
such  as  breathes  only  in  Ionia ;  cities 
and  men  were  removed  out  of  sight 
and  thought ;  and,  full  of  poetry  and 
peace — the  pleasing  sadness  we  had 
caught  on  the  hallowed  ground  of  the 
mighty  Ephesus, — we  resigned  our- 
selves to  the  influence  of  the  moment. 
What  was  that  sound  of  revelry  that 
broke  upon  the  stillness  ?  The  man- 
dolin tinkled — voices  were  heard 
Ui  chorus.  We  got  up  to  explore, 
and  found,  to  our  consternation,  that 
tiie  guards  of  our  station,  having  re- 
eeiv^  a  visit  from  their  brethren  of 
the  next  detachment,  were  holding 
festival  on  the  occasion.  We  had 
previously  been  informed  that  the 
Agah  was  absent  on  duty,  and  had 
1^  the  command  to  his  ancient — and 
this  we  were  ready  to  suppose  was  not 
calculated  to  tighten   the   reins  of 


discipline.  Drinking  and  joHity  were* 
such  natural  associates,  that  we  fearod 
terribly  these  men  would  be  getting  at 
spirits — and  then  what  did  we  not  fear 
fbr  the  fair  companions  of  our  adven- 
ture ?  However^  to  make  a  long  story 
short,  the  men  did  not  get  drunk,  aivl 
separated  peacefully  after  the  per- 
formance of  many  Terpsichoreaa 
novelties.  Bnt  they  taught  the  care- 
less to  feel  that  travellers  in  such  a 
country  should  not  be  without  the 
means  of  defence.  It  is  quite  true  that 
arms  may  do  you*  a  iMid  turn,  either 
by  tempting  you  to  a  hasty  dis^day, 
or  by  being  of  so  costly  a  character  aa 
to  excite  the  cupidity  of  some  ruffian. 
But  it  is  just  as  true  that  any  other 
thing  you  possess  may  do  you  the  lilra 
ill  turn  among  men  who  would  shoot 
you  for  the  vsdue  of  your  skin.  The 
golden  mean  is  to  be  armed  usefully^ 
but  not  showily ;  and,  above  all  things^ 
to  be  very  discreet  in  the  production 
of  weapons. 

The  first  of  these  laws  on  this  par- 
ticular occasion  I  egregiously  trans- 
gressed. My  two  Mends  were  sup- 
plied with  unimpeachable  pistols  of 
their  own ;  but  I,  being  of  peaceable 
disposition,  had  made  no  such  pro- 
vision. A  worthy  friend  on  shore 
supplied  the  deficiency,  by  lending  me 
a  pair  of  the  most  formidable  weapons 
one  would  wish  to  see.  They  were 
of  the  old  style  of  theatrical  horse- 
pistols,  as  long  nearly  as  a  smaU  car- 
bine, and  beyond  any  ordinary  man'» 
power  of  holding  steady.  The  stocka 
were  deeply  incnisted  with  silver,  or 
something  that  looked  very  Uke  it. 
The  only  objection  to  them  was,  that 
nothing  could  persuade  the  flint  ta 
give  out  a  spark,  or  induce  the  pan 
to  take  the  hint  at  the  proper  time; 
Yet  though  I  knew  them  to  be  in  fact 
thoroughly  useless,  they  contributed 
sensibly  to  my  comfort,  for  they  were 
most  excellent  make-believes.  Our 
steeds  were  supplied  by  our  good  friend 
George,  the  Greek  stable-keeper,  a» 
no  Turk  would  have  let  out  his'ani- 
mals  on  such  an  occasion  without 
sending  along  with  them  a  kawash 
to  look  after  the  mad  Franks.  It* 
betokened  no  little  confidence  in 
G^^rge,  that  he  allowed  his  horses  tch 
be  t£^en  away,  whither  and  for  hoir 
long  he  knew  not. 

li\&2k  noble  climate  where  you  ca^ 
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^  leaafe  unveiled  and  cognisable)  of 
Tmckey.  Thej  have  lost  all  trace  of 
the  active  sfniit  that  in  an  age  of 
mn  kept  them  busy  in  the  mdee  of 
naition?.  Their  gravest  senior  would 
fltare  nnintelligent  were  yon  to  speak  to 
him  of  Tiridates,  or  the  Romans :  and 
witii  their  thoughts  of  Persia  no  ideas 
ef  tyranny  are  mixed;  no  stirring 
of  the  ancient  spirit  that  kept  them 
fiiithM  in  an  ocean  of  foes,  and  ren- 
dered their  land  a  continued  battle- 
field. They  give  no  signs  of  intelli- 
gence if  you  clmllengc  them  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Eutychns,  by  whose  arch  heresy 
they  suffered  severance  from  Catho- 
licity, and  in  whose  dogmas  they  live. 
They  are  a  qoiet^  matter-of-fioct,  busi- 
ness-like people  —  the  bankers  and 
capitalists  of  the  kingdom.  Their 
mode  of  existence  under  the  shadow 
of  the  Sultan's  mercy,  but -without 
national  representation  or  proteetion, 
has  subdued  them  to  a  condition  of 
patient  endurance,  and  killed  the 
energy  of  their  nature.  They  are 
quiet,  fat,  and  lethargic,  reserving 
their  anxieties  for  money-getting. 

There  miglit  be  to  fiery  spirits  some- 
iMng  humiliating  in  the  dress  to  which 
they  are  so  anxious  to  acquire  the 
right :  the  huge  and  ugly  cap  which 
bej^peaks  them  to  be  umler  some  par- 
ticular foreign  ]m)tection,  as  the  case 
may  bo,  which  is  their  only  safeguard 
apiinst  all  sorts  of  oppi*ession.  But 
whore  nationality  is  a  mere  idea  witli- 
out  enibodiment,  it  soon  becomes  as 
a  dream.  The  Armenian  is  content 
to  be  oiidurod  antl  protected.  Mean- 
while he  is  not  without  a  sort  of  na- 
tional ambition ;  but  it  is  of  a  new 
kind  for  liim.  Iliey  believe  them- 
w^lvos  to  ]>o  the  most  ancient  of  peo- 
ple, rota! ninjr  the  original  language  that 
was  spoken  before  the  dispersion  of 
Babel,  and  by  consequence  the  iden- 
ticral  langnago  tliat  was  spoken  by 
Adam.  An  interesting  excursion 
nii<rht  be  made  on  this  subject,  seem- 
ingly so  far  at  variance  with  the  con- 
clusions of  learned  ethnographers. 
I'lieir  deductions  arc  from  undoubted 
facts,  and  tend  to  their  conclusion 
with  a  force  that  some  philologists  at 
leji,st  have  considered  irresistible. 

Through  Uie  Armenian  quarter  our 
road  lay  cmward  for  a.  short  distanee 
by  the  banks  of  Miles.  It  is  but  an 
insignificant  stream,  of  scarcely  snffi* 


dent  tide  to  tom  %  mill ;  but  in  no 
better  case  are  Illasiia  and  Cephisflns 
found  to  be  in  the  present  day.  The 
shade  of  Socrates  still  seems  to  linger 
over  the  Attic  streamlet,  swellinff  its 
puny  tide  to  the  capacity  of  the  lofBest 
musings  of  the  humanized ;  and  the* 
memory  of  Homer  is  wedded  to  these 
waters  of  Mclos.  The  critics  who 
would  disprove  the  existence  of  the 
bard,  and  assign  the  different  mem» 
bera  of  his  compositions  to  numerous 
anonymous  authors,  or  to  indefinite 
traditions^  would  find  this  no  vantage 
ground.  The  influences  of  the  place 
would  abash  their  contumacy.  There  - 
is  something  poetical  even  now  about 
the  locality.  The  stream  flows  through 
the  Anueniaa  quarter,  passing  by  a 
f^iort  course  to  the  wdl-known  Cara-. 
van-bridge,  and  thence  into  the  open 
conntiy.  At  pretty  well  all  hours  oC 
the  day,  groups  of  nymphs  may  be 
seen  wasliing  clothes  in  the  waters, « 
exhibiting  tMeanx  vivans  of  Nausi- 
caa  and  her  maidens.  No  vulipsr 
washerwomen  are  these  with  corm- 
gated  hands  at  reeking  tubs,  but  sucdi. 
as  painters  and  poets  mi^t  celebrate. 
Washing  is  with  them  a  pastime,  and 
an  elegance :  their  laundry  a  studio, 
of  art.  They  go  right  into  the  water, 
and  splash  about  their  things  like 
naiads  sporting;  and  anon  returning  to 
the  bank,  put  forth  their  little  strength 
in  beating  out  the  clothes.  It  would 
be  rash  to  say  that  the  process  is  so 
effectual  as  our  more  homely  method ; 
but  it  is  at  least  pretty  to  look  at.  At 
evening  the  banks  of  the  stream  as- 
sume another  appearance.  Gay  crowds 
promena<le,  and  aualcades  linger; 
people  of  many  nations  congregate  to 
unbend  the  brow  laden  with  the  cares 
of  the  day.  Fathers  muse,  maidens 
gamb«>l,  and  matrons  cliide. 

A  little  farther  on,  and  we  come  to 
Caravan-bridge, — of  all  Smyrna's  ob- 
jects, perhaps  the  one  best  known  by 
reputation.  It  has  its  name  from  the 
number  of  caravans  that,  entering. 
Smyrna  from  the  interior,  have  to 
pass  over  it.  And  see,  there  is  at  this 
moment  a  string  of  camels  in  the  wa^, 
so  th^  we  may  as  well  halt  in  thia 
convenient  shade  till  they  be  gone  by* 
That  litUe  Ethiopian  will  look  after, 
our  horses,  and  AH  will  bring  us  coffee 
and  chibouques  in  a  twinlmng.  See 
how  pleasantly  these  trees  o  veidudow 
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in  time.  By  the  way,  the  shoes  here- 
abont  are  of  a  peculiar  kind,  composed 
•f  a  plate  that  entirely  covers  the 
hoof.  They  are  at  least  effective  in 
preventing  the  infraction  of  pebbles. 

Our  road  was  in  the  line  that  leads 
to  the  pretty  village  of  Bonabat,  leav- 
ing the  no  less  pretty  village  of 
Boniah  on  the  right,  but  far  away,  and 
hidden  among  the  hilLs.^  These  are 
two  pleasant  suburban  retreats  that 
the  merchants  of  Smyrna  have  esta- 
blished as  a  ricavero  from  the  toils  of 
the  city.  Bonabat  is  more  especially 
inhabited  by  the  French,  and  Boujah 
by  the  English.  There  is  a  third 
Tillage  somewhat  farther  off  in  the 
direction  of  Ephesus  called  Sittagui. 
A  few  years  ago,  when  the  Turkey 
trade  was  in  its  palmy  days,  the 
merchants  used  to  do  their  business 
in  most  agreeable  style.  It  was  dar- 
ing certam  months  only  that  they 
went  every  day  to  their  offices,  the 
rest  of  the  year  being  penuitted  to 
enjoyment.  At  present,  though  per- 
haps somewhat  less  magnificent  in 
their  style,  they  are  eminently  com- 
fortable in  their  ways.  Diuring  the 
summer  months,  their  families  are 
removed  to  these  pretty  country 
places ;  and  at  sundown  each  evening 
the  ways  are  covered  with  the  retuni- 
ing  fathers  and  brothers.  For  us 
Euglishnien,  Boujah  was  naturally 
tlie  accustomed  haunt.  Here  is  to  be 
£L>und  the  charming  mixture  of  nation- 
alities, which  is  the  feature  of  Smvr- 
neot  society.  Their  ways  are  manly, 
without  constraint,  and  in  many  re- 
spects patriarchal.  The  young  ladies 
never  wear  bonnets,  and  are  generally 
to  be  seen  of  a  fine  evening  sittuig  in 
the  open  air  before  their  own  gates. 
The  whole  comumnity  ha\4ng  been 
pretty  well  all  brought  up  together 
from  childhood  are  on  the  happiest 
terms  of  intimacy :  suniames  are 
almost  obsolete.  Ungrateful  must 
the  heart  bo  that  can  remember 
without  pleasure  days  past  in  their 
society;  where  ever}'  house  is  open, 
and  every  face  has  a  smile  for  the 
guest.  There  is  one  particular  spot 
here,  called  the  Three  Wells,  where 
my  evening's  walk  has  ever  brought 
before  me  images  fraught  with  re- 
collection of  Rebecca's  introduction 
to  Isaac,  or  of  Jacob  wooing  Rachel. 
We  now  passed  into  the  open  country, 
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where  the  road,  leading  over  %>  loir 
ridge  of  hills,  becomes  of  less  dnftnite 
track.  And  the  last  viUa^  was 
passed,  and  thenceforward  we  wore  to 
meet  stations  only  as  rare  landmarks. 
Hereabouts  sngar,  as  a  general  Icuiniyy 
disappears;  the  caffedgis  supplying 
the  mere  coffide,  unless  some  more 
laxnrions  stranger  demand  the  drag. 
It  is  then  dealt  out  from  a  8mi3l 
private  store,  and  notified  by  a  sepa- 
rate charge  in  the  bill.  The  homdy 
old  Turks  are  ignorant  of  the  uses  oi 
sugar;  and  it  would  seem  that  their 
language  does  not  supply  a  descriptlYe 
term,  as  their  ^^  shuk-kar'^  is  evidently 
a  mispronunciation  of  our  word.  One 
could  not,  without  romancing,  say 
much  of  the  beauty  of  the  conntiy 
through  which  we  were  passing  at 
this  early  stage  of  our  journey.  It  I& 
oven  fiat,  and  tame ;  and  appears  to 
be  so  more  decidedly  by  contrast  with 
most  that  lies  in  this  region.  Almost 
every  where  else  the  prospect  is 
bounded  by  beautifid  hills,  here  and 
there  aspiring  to  the  character  of 
mountains,  whose  sides  vary  con- 
stantly in  tint  as  they  rangingly  re- 
ceive the  rays  of  the  rising  or  the 
setting  sun.  Or  sometimes  one  has 
to  pass  through  vast  plains,  where 
neglect  and  desolation  have,  in  the  ex- 
uberance of  nature,  assumed  the  ap- 
pearance of  luxuriant  cultivation.  Few 
artificial  pastures  could  equal  the 
natural  bods  of  oleander  that  an^ 
sometimes  found  here  stretching  far 
away  till  lost  behind  the  crags  of  a 
ravine;  and  which,  in  their  uncon- 
strained vegetation,  show  colours  that 
the  hothouse  might  envy.  And  par- 
ticularly are  the  wildernesses  of  myrtl« 
remarkable,  which  for  miles  grow  in 
thick  jungle,  through  which  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  preserve  the  narrow  track 
kept  for  passage.  It  is  curious  to  pasft 
through  these  odorous  thickets,  where 
you  can  never  see  around  you,  and  sel- 
dom many  feet  before  you,  on  account 
of  the  windings  of  the  way.  Long  are 
heard  the  tinkUngs  of  the  cameFs 
bells,  and  the  heavy  plod  of  their  feet, 
before  the  train  comes  into  sight,  and 
many  are  the  manoeuvrings  to  effect  a 
passage  in  peace.  The  camels,  how- 
ever many,  are  all  linked  together, 
and  to  the'  preceding  donkey ;  and  as 
they  cannot  be  always  persuaded  U^ 
obser>'e  due  distance,  so  as  to  keep 
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"  Free  Trade,"  say  the  Americans, 
*^  is  another  word  for  direct  taxation, 
and  direct  t^ixatioii  is  another  word 
for  repudiation  of  states'  debts."  The 
Americans  arc  right ;  it  is  so :  and  the 
stron|i(e8t  proof  of  these  propositions 
is  to  be  found  in  the  conduct  of  the 
Americans  themselves.  The  subjcxit, 
however,  is  one  not  less  interesting  on 
this  than  the  other  side  of  the  Atlan- 
tic. It  involves  the  fortune  and  the 
temporal  prosperity  of  every  man  in 
the  united  king<lom ;  and  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that,  on  the  embracing 
of  just  and  reasonable  views  on  this 
all-important  subject  by  the  consti- 
tuencies of  the  united  kingdom,  the 
maintenance  of  the  public  credit, — ^the 
upholding  of  the  public  prosperity, — 
the  ultimate  existence  of  England  as 
an  independent  nation,  must  come  to 
depend. 

We  hear  much,  in  the  popnlar 
phrase  of  the  day,  of  *'  great  facts." 
We  will  assume  "free  trade"  as  a 
*'  great  fact."  We  will  not  8to|)  to 
inqnire  how  it  was  ])ronght  about, 
or  whether,  by  any  means,  it  could 
have  been  avoided.  These  are  the 
topics  of  history,  and  history,  no  one 
need  fear,  will  do  them  justice.  As 
little  shall  we  stop  to  ask,  whether 
direct  or  indirect  taxation  is  the  best, 
or  whether  a  mixture  of  both  is  to 
be  recommended.  We  shall  not  ask 
whether  it  is  better  to  pay  taxes  on 
the  price  of  the  articles  we  pur- 
diase,  when  the  amonnt  is  not  per- 
ceived, or,  if  perceived,  seldom  object- 
ed to,  at  least  against  government, 
and  when  the  disagreeable  operation 
of  pacing  money  is  conq)ensated,  at 
least  in  some  degree,  by  the  pleasure 
derived  from  the  article  purchased, — or 
to  pay  them  at  once  to  the  tax-gatherer, 
when  we  get  nothing  for  oar  ample 
disbursements  but  a  bit  of  paper  from 
the  collector  to  remind  us  of  the 
extent  of  our  losses.  As  little  shall  we 
inquire,  from  histor}%  how  many  na- 
tions have  been  ruined  by  direct  taxa- 
tion, and  whether  there  is  one,  the 
decline  of  which  can  be  traced  to  indi- 
rect ;  or  from  reason,  whether  it  is 
possible  that  a  nation  can  be  ruined  by 
indirect  taxes,  "when  the  only  effect 
of  their  becoming  too  high  is,  that  they^ 


check  the  consumption  of  the  articles 
on  which  they  are  laid,  and  therefore 
cease  to  be  paid.  We  shall  not  re- 
mind our  readers  that,  in  the  latter 
years  of  the  war  £72,000,000,  under 
the  pnotectlve  system,  was  levied  in 
the  shape  of  taxes  amidst  general 
prosperity,  on  eighteen  millions  of 
people  in  the  British  empire;  and  that 
now,  under  the  free  trade  system, 
fifty-tTi^o  miilious  net  revenue  is  felt 
as  extremely  oppressive  by  twenty- 
eight  millions.  These  topics,  vast 
and  important  as  they  are,  and  deeply 
as  they  bear  on  the  past  history  and 
future  prospects  of  the  British  empire^ 
have  become  the  province  of  history, 
because  the  great  change  on  which 
they  hinge  has  been  mmie  and  can- 
not be  unmade.  We  have  chosen  to 
have  free  trade^ — ^in  other  words,  to 
abandon  indirect  taxation ;  and  frse 
trade  we  must  have,  and  indirect  taxa^ 
tion  will  in  consequence  be  abandoned. 

But  it  is  particnhirly  to  be  observed, 
in  the  ontset  of  this  system,  that  free 
trade,  once  adopted  and  applied  to 
certain  great  branches  of  national  in- 
dustry, must  necessarily  be  progres- 
sive^ and  embrace  a//,  if  we  would 
avoid  the  total  ruin  of  many  of  the 
stai)le  brandies  of  our  production  and 
main  source  of  our  direct  revenue.  Ift 
a  short  time,  grain  of  all  sorts  will  be^ 
left  with  the  nominal  protection  of  a 
shilling  a  quarter ;  and  many  branches 
of  manufactures  already  find  them^- 
selves  with  a  protecdng  duty  so  small 
that,  keeping  in  view  the  difference  of 
the  value  of  money  in  Enghuid  and 
the  continental  states,  it  amonnta  to 
nothing.  If  the  classes  tlius  lefb  with- 
out any  protection,  or  a  merely  nomi- 
nal one,  exposed  to  the  effects  of 
foreign  competition,  are  not  indemni- 
fied for  their  losses  by  the  dimiiyshed 
price  of  the  articles  which  they  them- 
selves purchase,  they  must  grow  poorer 
everyday.  Amidst  the  general  cheap- 
ening of  the  articles  «o/li,  which  consti- 
tute the  income  of  the  productive 
classes,  if  there  ia  not  a  proportional 
cheapening  of  the  articles  bought  which 
compose  their  expenditure^  they  must 
inevitably  be  destroyed. 

This  truth  is  so  obvious  that  it  is 
adapted  to  the  level  of  every  capacity, 
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**  The  burghers,"  says  Gnizot,  "  as 
much  astonished  as  charmed  at  the 
importance  which  Leicester  gave  them, 
took  advantage  of  their  influence  to 
procure  freedom  to  trade^  and  to  get 
quit  of  ail  custom-fiouse  duties^  instead 
of  establisliiug,  in  conjunction  with 
him,  the  government  on  a  durable 
foundation."*  The  influence  of  these 
urban  constituencies  is  not  likely  to 
decrease  under  the  increasing  embar- 
rassments of  the  landed  producers,  and 
the  augmented  stimulus  to  certain 
branches  of  trade  from  foreign  impor- 
tations. And,  in  consequence,  as  the 
revenue  melts  away  under  the  efiect 
of  successive  repeals  of  the  indirect 
taxes,  the  question  will,  ere  longf 
force  itself  on  the  government  and  the 
country.  How  is  the  interest  of  the 
debt  to  be  paid  ?  How  are  the  charges 
of  the  national  establishments  to  be 
defrayed?  The  extraordinary  prospe- 
rity of  the  last  two  years,  the  lesntt 
of  the  three  fine  harvests  which  had 
preceded  them,  cannot  be  expected  to 
continue.  A  railway  mania  is  not 
immortal ;  —  like  every  other  violent 
passion  it  must  soon  wear  Itself  out. 
Peace  cannot  much  longer  be  relied 
on ; — the  clouds  are  ali*eiuiy  gathering 
in  more  than  one  quarter.  A  recur- 
rence to  general  indirect  taxes  is  not 
to  be  thought  of  in  these  days  of  re- 
stricted currency  and  unrestricted  im- 
portation. The  only  alternative  is, 
either  a  reduction  of  the  interest  of  the 
national  debt,  or  a  great  increase  of 
direct  taxation. 

It  is  not  probable  that  a  forcible 
reduction  of  the  national  debt  will  be 
attempted,  at  least  till  the  other  al- 
ternative has  been  tried  and  failed. 
Tlie  public  funds  are  the  great  saving 
bank  of  the  nation.  Out  of  192,970 
persons  who  received  the  half-y^iaiy 
dividend  at  the  Bank  of  England  m 
the  year  1841,  no  less  than  158,786 
drew  dividends  under  £50  half-yeariy, 
of  whom  58,000  were  under  £5 ;  white 
those  above  £50  and  not  exceeding 
£200  were  only  10,094,  and  those'  ex- 
ceeding £2000  only  125  if  This  is  the 
great  security  for  the  public  funds  in 
England — the  extent  to  which  shares 
in  them  are  held  by  persons  composing 


that  middle  commercial  class,  in  whom, 
under  the  present  constitution,  supreme. 
|)ower  is  practically  vested. 

Nor  is  it  only  the  actual  holders  of 
the  public  funds  who  would  be  imme- 
diately struck  at  by  an  invasion  of 
the  national  debt.  Stock  of  every 
kind  would  at  once  fall  pari  passu 
with  the  three  per  cents. — credit  of 
every  kind  woula  be  violently  shaken 
— the  rate  of  discount  at  the  Bonk 
of  England  would  instantly  rise — 
money  would  become  scarce  over  the 
country — every  debtor  would  find  hiB 
whole  creditors  on  his  back  at  once, 
while  his  means  of  recovering  pay^ 
ment  from  those  indebted  to  him  would 
be  proportionately  abated.  It  is  uo^ 
going  too  far  to  say  that,  within  a 
year  after  a  blow  had  been  struck  at 
the  public  ftinds,  one-half  of  the  whole 
tracllng  classes  would  find  themselycB 
insolvent.  None  Ti^onld  be  able  to 
stand  the  shock  but  those  possessed 
of  considerable  capital.  The  minority 
who  carried  the  measure  wonid,  for 
the  most  part,  be  ruined  by  itft 
efi'ects.  Thtt  coiiseq(aence  is  not  a  rt* 
mote  or  secondary  one,  which  large 
bodies  of  men  ciui  never  be  brought  to 
see;  it  is  imimediate and dhrect,  and  is 
practically  known,  by  the  InteraourM. 
with  banks,  and  the  necessity  of  get- 
ting bills  discounted,  to  the  whole 
commercial  commrndty  in  the  country. 
It  is  not  probable  that  the  burgher 
class,  to  whom  the  Reform  Bill  hak 
given  power,  wUl  voluntarily  advocate 
a  measure  so  evidently  andpalpably 
destructive  to  themselves.  Taepabue 
funds  of  Great  Britain  rest  on  th« 
securest  of  all  bases  in  a  popular  oom- 
manlty,  the  self-interest  of  the  hdden 
of  power.  They  would  soon  be  swepi 
away  wider  universal  suffrage,  as 
th^  have  been  in  so  many  states  oC 
America,  because  the  majority  nnder 
such  a  system  have  no  funds  to  hold. 

Two  things,  then,  may  be  consi- 
dered as  certain  as  any  thing  depend- 
ing on  the  varying  chances  of  humaft 
affairs  can  be.  1.  That  the  in^recfe 
taxes  which  at  present  constitute  three- 
fifths  of  the  net  revenue  of  Great 
Britain  will,  hi  great  part,  in  F<x:®n 
of  thne,  be  swept  away.    2.  That  to 


•  Qaiaot's  Easals  Snr  raist.  de  Fraoee,  475, 476. 
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elHHild  be  applied  also  to  landed  suc- 
ceBskHL 

This  is  one  obvioiis  burden,  which 
£hoaki  be  applied  equally  to  lauded 
u  to  any  other  ciaAs  of  proprietors, 
fat  there  are  Beveral  particulars  in 
whioh  tiiey  are  most  unjustly  sub- 
jected to  burdens  from  which  other 
diflflGS  are  xelieyed ;  and  if  they  get 
justice  done  them  in  this  respect,  they 
could  well  afford  to  pay  the  succession 
duty. 

In  the  first  jdace,  the  levying  of  tlic 
Foob's  Kate  as  a  burden  exclusively 
hud  on  real  property  in  England,  that 
is,  hmds  and  houses,  to  the  entire  libc- 
ndon  of  personal  property  or  profes- 
aoud  incomes,  is  a  most  monstrous  iii- 
eqiulity — indefensible  on  every  prin- 
idple  of  justice  or  expedience,  and  the 
kug  continuance  of  which  can  only 
be  exjiained  by  the  weU  known  and 
proyerMal  soiHueness  of  that  class  of 
men,  and  their  inability  to  rouse 
ithemsclves  to  any  combiued  or  general 
effort,  even  for  matters  in  which  their 
own  Tital  interests  are  concerned. 
B»e  Feor^g  Rate,  it  is  well  luiowu,  is, 
^Bpedaliy  in  En^and,  a  very  heavy 
bimien.  It  amounted,  prior  to  the 
late  change  in  the  law  in  England,  to 
above  £8,000,000  a-year;  and  al- 
thoflgh  it  was  at  first  considerably  re- 
duced in  the  years  immediately  suc- 
•ceeding  the  firat  introduction  of  that 
Aot  ui  1834,  yet  it  has  been  steadily 
nong  since,  and  hajs  now  nearly  at- 
tuned its  former  level.*  Under  the 
BM»t  &vouraMe  circumstauces  it 
-ttflnot  be  estiourted  in  roimd  numbers 
at  less  than  £6,000,000  a-year ;  hi 
KMons  of  distress  it  tx&vqx  fails  to 
JMch  £7,000,000.  Scotland  hitherto 
b«  paid  less,  because  under  the  ad- 
Ainikration  of  the  old  law,  tlic  sup- 
port affnrd^  to  the  poor  wa^  miser- 
-abiy  Btinted,  and  quite  inadequate  to 
neet  their  necessities.  This  was 
My  exposed  by  the  efforts  of  Dr. 
Alison  luul  other  distinguished  phil- 
Jathropists,  and  a  parliamentary  in- 
<nuTy  having  demonstrated  the  truth 
of  their  statements,  the  Act  of  1846 
introduced  a  mope  humane  and  care- 


ful provision  for  the  poor.  Under  the 
operation  of  tliis  Act,  the  Poor  Rate 
in  Scotland  has  in  most  places  con- 
siderably, and  in  some  alarmingly, 
increased.  The  dreadful  state  of 
Ireland,  suffering  less  under  the  fail- 
ure, total  as  it  has  been,  of  the 
potato  crop,  than  the  general  indi- 
gent condition  of  the  poor,  has  at 
length  forcibly  aroused  the  attention 
of  all  classes  in  the  empire,  and  it 
may  coutidently  be  predicted  that  the 
mockery  of  supposing  the  Iririh  pau- 
pers, 2,300,000  in  number,  to  be  pro- 
vided for  because  £240,000  a-year, 
or  about  two  shillings  a  head  a-year, 
is  levied  for  their  relief  on  a  rental  of 
above  £12,000,000  annually,  cannot 
much  longer  be  maintained.  The 
Poor's  Rate,  therefore,  is  a  subject 
which  already  interests  deeply,  and 
is  likely  to  interest  still  more  deeply, 
every  part  of  the  empire,  and  it  is  of 
the  highest  importance  to  consider 
what  are  the  principles  on  which,  in 
confonnity  with  justice  and  expe- 
dience, it  should  be  levied. 

The  monstrous  injustice  of  the 
present  system  will  be  rendered  ap- 
parent by  a  single  example.  Manu- 
factories, collieries,  iron-works,  and 
commercial  towns,  are,  it  is  weU 
knoT\ii,  the  great  producers  of  the 
poor,  because  they  bring  together  the 
labouring  classes  in  vast  numbers 
from  all  quarters  while  trade  is  pros- 
perous, and  leave  them  in  a  state  of 
suffering  or  destitution  a  biu:den  on 
the  landholders  the  moment  it  be- 
comes depressed.  The  commercial 
classes,  too,  are  immediately  and  di- 
I'ectly  benefited  by  the  labour  of 
these  manufecturing  poor  while  they 
retain  their  health;  while  the  land- 
holders in  their  vicinity  are  only  so 
indirectly  and  in  a  lesser  degree.  This 
is  decisively  demonstrate  by  the 
colossal  fortunes  so  frequently  made 
in  the  commercial  classes,  contrasted 
with  the  declining  cu*cumstances  or 
actual  insolvency  of  the  landholders 
by  whom  they  arc  siurrounded.  Do 
these,  the  merchants  and  manufae- 
tiu-ers,  pay  the  larger  proportion  of 


*  Poor's  Rate  and  County  Bate. 
1832  £8^62,000 


1833 
1834 


8^79^17 
8,338,079 


Poor's  Rate  and  County  Rate. 

1842  £6,552,800 

1843  7,085,595 

1844  6,848,717 
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generally  on  luxuries,  and  therefore 
they  are  paid  equally  by  all  classes 
wMch  indulge  in  them.  But  a  closer 
examination  will  show  that  this  view 
is  entirely  fallacious,  and  that  the  sub- 
jects actually  taxed,  though  really 
loxuries  to  urban,  are  necessary  aids  to 
rural  life.  For  example,  a  carriage,  a 
Tiding  horse,  a  coachman,  a  groom,  are 
really  luxuries  in  town,  and  their  use 
may' be  considered  as  a  fair  test  of 
tinent,  or  at  least  easy  circumstances. 
Bnt  in  the  country  they  are  abso- 
htely  necessaries.  They  are  indis- 
pBBsable  to  business,  to  health,  to 
mntnal  communication,  to  society,  to 
existence.  What  similarity  is  there 
between  the  situation  of  a  merchant 
irffli£lG0O  ai-year,  living  in  a  com- 
ibrtabletown  house,  with  an  omnibus 
driving  past  his  door  every  five  mi- 
mrtes,  a  stand  of  cabs  within  caU, 
and  dining  three  days  in  the  week  at 
a  club  where  he  needs  no  servants  of 
liisown;  and  a  landholder  enjoying 
the  same  income,  living  in  a  country 
situation,  with  no  neighbour  within 
five  miles,  and  having  six  miles  to 
ride  or  drive  to  the  nearest  town  or 
nulway  station  where  his  business  is 
to  be  transacted,  or  where  a  public 
conveyance  can  be  reached? 

Gardeners,  park-keepers,  foresters 
and  the  like,  are  generally  not  luxu- 
ries in  the  country,  they  are  a  ne- 
cessary part  of  an  establishment 
which  is  to  turn  the  land  to  a  profit- 
able use.  You  might  as  well  tax 
operatives  in  mills,  or  minei'S  in 
collieries,  or  mechanics  in  manufac- 
tories, as  such  servants.  Yet  they 
are  all  swept  into  the  assessed  taxes, 
'ipon  the  rude  and  unfounded  pre- 
sumption that  they  are,  equally  with 
y  large  establishment  of  men-servants 
in  towns,  an  indication  of  affluent  cir- 
cumstances. The  window  tax  is  in- 
<5oniparablymore  oppressive  in  country 
^ses  than  in  town  ones,  from  their 
S^ter  size  in  general,  and  being  for 
^be  most  part  constructed  at  a  period 
^ben  no  attention  was  paid  to  the 
Dumber  of  windows,  and  they  were 
^erally  made  very  small  from  being 
formed  before  the  window  tax  was 
to  on.  Taking  all  these  circum- 
stances into  view,  it  is  not  going  too 


far  to  assert,  that  on  equal  fortunes 
the  assessed  taxes  are  twice  as  heavy 
in  the  country  as  in  towns ;  and  that 
of  £3,312,000  which  they  produce 
annually,  after.deducting  the  land  tax, 
about  £2,500,000,  is  paid  by  land- 
owners either  in  town  or  country.  It 
is  inconceivable — no  one  a  j^non  could 
credit  it — how  few  householdei's  in 
town,  and  not  being  landowners,  pay 
any  assessed  taxes  at  all  —  or  any  of 
such  amount  as  to  be  really  a  burden. 
The  total  number  of  houses  charged 
to  the  window  tax,  in  Great  Britain,  is 
447,000,  and  the  duty  levied  on  them 
is,  £1,613,774,  or,  at  a»  average,  about 
£3,  10s.  a-house,  while  the  number 
of  inhabited  houses  was,  in  1841, 
3,464,000,  or  above  seven  times  the 
number.  The  total  number  charged 
with  one  man-servant,  is  only  49,320, 
and,  person^  keeping  men-servants 
at  all^  110,849,*  facts  indicating  how 
extremely  partial  is  the  operation  of 
these  taxes,  and  how  severely  they 
fall  on  the  class  most  heavily  burdened 
in  other  respects,  and  therefore  least 
able  to  bear  them. 

The  Highway  Rates  are  another 
burden  exclusively  affecting  land, 
although  the  whole  community  derive 
benefit  from  their  use.  This  burden, 
exclusive  of  the  sum  levied  at  turn- 
pike gates,  in  England  amounted  to 
£1,169,891,  a-year.t  This  charge, 
heavy  as  it  is,  is  felt  as  the  more 
vexatious,  that  the  rate-payers  are 
not  at  liberty  either  to  limit  the  use 
of  the  road,  for  which  they  pay,  to 
themselves,  or  to  allow  it  to  fall  into 
disrepair.  An  indictment  of  the  road 
lies  at  common  law,  if  it  becomes  un- 
fit for  traffic,  even  at  the  instance  of 
any  party  using  the  road,  though  he 
does  not  pay  any  part  of  the  rate. 
In  other  words,  the  neighboiuing 
landholders  are  compelled  to  keep  up 
the  roads  for  the  benefit  of  the  public 
generally,  who  contribute  nothing  to- 
wards their  maintenance.  Tliis  matter 
becomes  the  more  serious  that  in- 
consequence of  the  general  adoption 
and  immense  spread  of  railways,  the* 
traffic  on  the  principal  lines  of  road 
in  England,  bas  either  almost  entirely 
disappeared,  or  become  inadequate  Uy 
contributmg  any  thing  material  to  th^ 
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Th«8,  it  appears  that,  setting  aside 
fbe  tithe,  as  not  the  land-owner's 
property,  and,  therefore,  a  separate 
estate,  and  not,  properly  speaking,  a 
harden  on  land;  and  saying  nothing 
of  the  malt-tax,  which  produces  an- 
jwally  £4,600,000  a-year,  on  the  sup- 
position that,  at  present  at  least,  that 
Ms  as  a  burden  on  the  consumer ; 
snd  saying  nothing  of  the  income-tax, 
vfaich,  as  will  immediately  appear, 
ftlls  as  a  much  severer  burden  on 
knd-rents  than  commercial  incomes, 
«-tiiese  distinct,  clear,  and  indis- 
imtable  burdens  laid  on  land,  from 
irtwh  property  of  other  sorts  in  Eng- 
Imd  are  exempt,  stand  thus : —  ' 

L  Poor*«  Bate  in  1845,  a  yery 

proiperoiu  year,  .    .    ^£6^7,205 

ELud-taz, 1,164,042 

JU.  Hi^way  Rates,    ....     1,169,831 

IT.  Church  fUtes, o06,812 

T.  Poliee,  Lunatic,  and  Bridgo- 

nttes,  eatimated,  .    .    .       500,000 

TL  EneM  of  assessed  taxes 
fiUiog  on  land  above 
personal  estates,  esti- 
mated,    1,500,000 

Tn.  StMnp-datieepeealiartohuid,  1,200,000 

£12,887,950 

Ute  rental  of  real  property  in  Eng- 
land, rated  to  the  Poor^s  Kates,  is 
£62,540,030  ]*  bat  the  real  rental,  as 
-tsoertained  by  the  more  rigid  and  ac- 
curate returns  for  the  Income-tax,  is 
f  85,802,785.  On  the  fii«t  of  these 
^0108,  the  taxes  exclusively  falling  on 
^damoont  to  a  tax  oi  twenty-five^  on 
tbe  last  of  eighteen  per  cent,  an- 
Bsallj.  This  is  in  addition  to  the 
Income-tax,  and  all  the  indirect  taxes 
which  the  owners  of  land  and  houses 
Pfty  in  common  with  all  the  rest  of 


the  community,  and  which  by  it  are 
complained  of  as  so  oppressive. 

Enough,  it  is  thought,  has  now  been 
said  to  prove  the  extreme  inequality 
and  injustice  mth  which  direct  public 
burdens  are  levied  in  this  country, 
and  the  necessity  for  a  thorough  and 
searching  revision  of  our  system  of 
taxation,  in  this  respect,  especially 
since,  from  the  way  in  which  the  tide 
sets,  it  has  become  so  evident  that 
direct  will  progressively  be  more  ex- 
tensively substituted  for  indirect  tax- 
ation. But,  in  addition  to  these, 
there  are  several  other  circumstances 
which  a^ravate  fourfold  the  burdens 
thus  exclusively  laid  on  real  property. 

I.  In  the  first  place,  the  alterations 
in  the  monetary  system  of  the  coun- 
try, by  the  resumption  of  cash  pay- 
ments in  1819,  foiowed  up  in  Scot- 
land and  Ireland,  as  well  as  England, 
by  the  stringent  Bankers'  Act  of 
1844,  has  hdded  fully  forty  per  cent, 
to  the  weight  of  all  taxes  and  other 
burdens,  public  or  private,  affecting 
landed  property,  because  it  has  altered, 
to  that  extent,  the  value  of  money, 
and  diminished  the  price  of  the  arti- 
cles of  rural  produce  from  which  the 
land-holdei*s'  means  of  paying  them 
are  derived.  If  the  prices  of  wheat 
and  of  all  other  kinds  of  agricultural 
produce,  for  ten  years  before  1819, 
and  ten  years  before  1845,  be  com- 
pared, it  will  at  once  appear  that 
the  difference  is  even  greater  than 
has  been  here  stated.!  But  that 
consideration  is  of  vital  impor- 
tance in  this  question,  for  if  the 
price  of  all  kinds  of  rural  produce  has 
declined  nearly  as  nine  to  six  by  the 
operation  of  these  monetary  changes, 
the   weight  of  debts    and  taxes,  of 


*  Lords'  Report,  1847,  p.  7. 

t  Prices  of  wheat  average,  per  Winchester  quarter,  in  the  years  after  mentioned,  viz. : — 


1809  

78  U 

1810  

103  3 

1«11  

92  5 

1812  

122  8 

1813 

106  6 

1814  

72  1 

1815  

63  8 

1816  

7«  2 

1817  

94  0 

1818  

^3  « 

1819 

72  3 

1834  .... 

46  2 

1835  .... 

39  4 

1836  .... 

28  6 

1837  .... 

5I&   10 

1838  .... 

.....  64  7 

1839  .... 

70  8 

1840  .... 

66  4 

1841  .... 

64  4 

1842  .... 

64  6 

1843  .... 

54  4 

1844  .... 

51  3 

Average  87    8  Average  56    5 

Toefre  Ml  Priem^  il  989,  and  Lords*  RepoTt  on  Burdens  on  Real  rTO^etty)   Ky^.'Ho«*26, 
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of  Grent  Britain  and  IreUn 
not  yet  been  so.  Tbe  usual 
<tf  peraons,  who  are  burdei 
heavy  paymeiita  to  gOTemni( 
lay  as  mudi  as  they  can  of  it  o 
by  enhancing  as  mucli  as  pos 
price  of  their  produce.  It  i 
way  that  indirect  taxes  fall  b 
on  the  consumer;  and  it  is 
principle  that,  in  estimating 
dens  exclusively  affecting  i 
have  not  included  the  ma 
because  it  is  in  great  part  at  li 
by  the  consumers  of  beer  o 
Bat,  of  course,  if  it  becomes  I 
cause  iinpo3»ble  for  the  pi 
dened,  in  the  first  instance, 
the  price  of  his  produce,  or  i 
contrary,  he  is  compelled  to 
the  tchoU  tax  tciU  /att  dirtd 
atlf,  because  he  nill  be  wit! 
means  of  laying  It  on  the  p 
from  him. 

Now,  theabolition  of  the  Ci 
lias  done  this.  In  two  yeai 
balf,  the  whole  grain  of  Po) 
America  will  be  admitted 
Englisli  market  at  the  noiiii 
of  a  sliilling  a  qunrtcr.  It 
impossible  for  the  farmers  ai 
owners  after  that  to  keep  up 
of  grain  of  any  sort  in  the 
ninrkot  beyond  tlie  price^s  in 
and  with  the  addition  of  5s.  i 
fur  the  cost  of  transit,  and 
half  as  much  for  the  profit  of 
porter.  Wheat,  beyond  all  i 
will  fall  on  an  average  of 
forty  shillings  a  quarter,  ba 
oats  to  tnenty  Tliis  is  jus 
tnin  as  tlio  parallel  redaction  o: 
prices  of  wheat  from  87a.  a  q 
n&4.  has  been  by  the  mone; 
1HI9.  Accordingly,  now  i 
streM  is  over,  they  have  no  I 
interest  to  conct al'or  pervert  t 
the  anii-corn  lawjonmalsart 
to  proclaim  this  result  at  eer> 
they  coolly  recommend  the 
farmers  to  abandon  altogethci 
tjvation  of  wheat,  which  can  i 
be  ex|Htctcd  to  pay,  and  ta 
their  lands  in  pasture  gross 
producing  of  garden  stuff 
ftcnidst  tlii.s  general  and  now 
deilinc  in  the  price  of  grail 
per  cent,  of  direct  burdens 
will  continue  unchanged  ;  hi 
does  not  receive  a  large  augm 
The  effect  of  this  will  be  to 
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sonal  estates.  ^^The  poor  law  of  Elisa-  to  speak  the  tnith  under  any  drcmn- 
l>eth,"8ajsthereport,**andtlielandtax  stances.  But,  unhappily,  experience 
of  William  and  Mary,  embraced  every  has  too  cleariy  prored  that  the  ftcQi^ 
apeck$  of  income ;  bnt  in  consequence  of  coneeaUng  gidna  derrred  from  stodk 
of  tiie  comparative  facility  of  rating  in  trade,  ud  tiius  withdrawing  It 
visible  property,  and  the  sinall  amount  from  its  jnst  HaMity  for  assessment, 
of  income  derived  firom  other  source?  is  too  strong  a  temptation  to  be  le- 
in  the  early  period  of  their  assessment,  sisted.  Tto  ]»roof  of  this  is  ded- 
p^Bonalty  seems  to  have  escaped  its  sive.  The  returns  of  the  income  tax 
legal  shwe  of  contribution  to  the  pob-  show  £175,000,000  of  annual  in- 
lie  service.  The  liability  of  stock  in  come  rated  to  that  assessmcBt, 
trade,  however,  was  continued  by  law  while  only  £1,541,000  was  in  1845 
to  a  late  period,  and  is,  up  to  the  pre-  paid  by  the  whole  pr^iessional  per* 
sent  day,  only  suspended  by  an  amviial  sons  in  Great  Britain.  Of  Hds 
act  of  exemption.''  The  Committee  £1,541,000,  only  £1200,000,  at  the 
here  point  out,  w  rather  hint  at  the  very  utmost  can  be  estimtttodaa  corn- 
real  cause  of  the  extraordinavy  ex-  lug  from  commercial  or  trade  incomes^ 
emption  from  tiieir  doe  share  of  the  which,  at  sevenpence  in  the  poundy 
public  burdens  which  has  grown  up  coiresjxmds  to  about  £40,000,000  of 
insensibly  in  fi^vour  of  movaMe  pnK  annual  income.  Is  it  possible  to  be- 
perty.  Land  has  t?ro  admirable  qnis-  lieve  that  the  whok  commeirial  and 
lides  in  the  estimation  of  Chancamn  trading  classes  in  Great  ^itain, 
of  the  Exchequer.  It  can  nd^er  be  whoso  wealth  is  in  every  direction 
concealed  nor  removed.  Movable  pnrchasingnp  the  estates  of  the  landed 
estates,  stock  in  trade,  are  suscepttbls  proprietors  oi  the  ii^aad,  only  ei^oy 
of  both.  The  landholder  has  no  secret  forty  out  of  one  Inmdred  and  seventy- 
invisible  fonds  which  he  can  bring  five  milMoiiB  of  the  mteaA>le  national 
forth  when  desired  in  the  form  of  con-  income  ?  Have  they  less  than  a  fbnrth' 
venient  loans  to  government  to  meet  of  the  whole  hicfmie  rated  to  the 
the  state  necessities.  He  has  <mly  a  income  tax  ?  If  they  have  no  mme, 
visible  fixed  estate,  which  can  neithar  they  certainty  nudce  a  good  use  of 
be  concealed  nor  withdrawn  from  Um  what  tbev  have,  and  must  deem  l^em- 
annual  burdens.  Hence  tbe  infineaee  sehrea  mgolariy  fortumle  in  that 
and  exemptions  of  die  one,  and  the  happy  exemption  from  taxation  which 
iiyustice  experienced  by  and  bnrdeai  has  enabled  them,  with  less  than  a. 
of  the  other.  fi^nrth  of  the  general  income,  to  get 
But  in  addition  to  this,  tiiere  is  an-  the  command  of  the  state,  and  boy  up- 
other  circumstance  which  has  power-  thepoperties  of  all  the  other  elates. 
Mly  contributed  to  estaldish  this  ex-  There  is  one  peenliarity  in  tiie- 
traordinary  and  iniquitoos  exempties  income  tax  as  at  present  established^ 
of  personal  property  from  direct  tax-  which  is  productive  of  the  greatest 


ation.  This  is  the  difficulty  which  in  injustice,  and  londly  calls  for 
practice  amounts  to  an  impossil^ty  diate  remedy.  This  consists  in  the 
of  getting  by  any  means  at  tin  reu  taxing  off  inamea  at  tke  eame  rate. 
amount  of  rateable  personal  property,  whether  derived  firom  professionat 
The  Commissioners  of  the  income  Tax  income,  annuity,  land,  or  realiaed 
through  the  country  will  hxrt  no  diff-  ftmds.  This  is  just  another  instaaoe 
culty  in  understanding  what  is  here  of  the  careless  and  leckless  way  la 
meant.  All  the  efibrts  of  government  iddch  onr  system  of  direct  taxatioit 
and  theirofficialoi^aas  to  ascertain  Hw  has  at  different  times  been  framed, 
real  amoimt  of  assessable  movaUepfo-  withont  any  r^ard  to  prfaoc^,  and 
perty,  havebeeninsnfllcient  to  aocom-  alternately  unjustly  iavouing  or 
I^sh  that  end.  Doubtless  there  afe  grossly  oppressmg  every  class  in  so- 
la the  commercial  and  profiusioiial  detfjCxcgftAe  great  eapitaii^..  They 
class  many  just  and  hom>anl)le  men  have  been  always  ana  unMy  oMi- 
who  give  a  true  aceomt  to  tibe  laal  sidered.  What  can  be  nove  niQuat 
farthing  of  their  gains.  Ihese  «e  than  to  tax  every  man  of  the  same 
men,  the  hononr  and  support  of  A»  incone  at  the  same  rate,  whether  it  is 
country,  whoee  word  is  their  boniy  derived  frooa  land  or  ftmded  property, 
and  vho  may  oonfidenaybei^ed  «a  worth  thhrty  yeaie'  paxthase,  or  ndl* 
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of  mountain  and  waste,  has  fewer 
natural  resources  than  Scotland  with 
its  4,500,000  of  arable  acres,  and 
12,000,000  of  moantain  and  waste? 
Is  it  that  8,500,000  persons  now  in 
Ireland,  cannot  pay  even  what 
2,900,000  now  pay  in  Scotland  ?  Is  it 
that  Ireland  is  so  singularly  peace- 
able and  loyal,  and  gives  so  little 
Anxiety  or  disquiet  to  the  rest  of  the 
empire,  that  (t  must  be  rewarded  for 
iU  admirable  and  dutiful  conduct  by 
an  absolute  exemption  from  all  direct 
taxation  to  government?  Is  it  that 
the  troops  required  to  be  kept  in  it  are 
80  few,  and  in  Scotland  so  numerous, 
that  the  fonner  country  may  be  libe- 
rated from  taxation,  while  the  latter 
Is  subjected  to  it  in  full  extent  ?  Is  it 
that  industry  in  towns  in  Ireland  is  so 
great,  and  manufacturing  skill  so 
transcendant,  that  it  is  entitled  to  be 
liberated  from  direct  taxation  in  con- 
sideration of  the  vast  amount  of  its  indi- 
rect custom-house  duties,  in  compari- 
son of  which  those  of  London,  yield- 
ing £12,000,000;  of  Liverpool,  yielding 
£4,500,000  a-year:  or  Glasgow  and  the 
Clyde  harbours,  yielding  £1,200,000; 
and  Leith,  yielding  £589,000,  are 
as  nothing?  Or  is  it  that  this  ex- 
traordinary exemption  is  the  reward 
of  tumult,  disaffection,  and  treason ; 
of  turbulent  demagogues  and  factions 
priests,  and  an  indolent  people;  of 
active  and  incessant  combination  for 
the  purposes  of  evil,  and  total  inabi-^ 
lity  to  combine  for  the  purposes  of 
good  ?  And  is  it  the  first  fruits  of  the 
regeneration  of  government  by  the 
Eeform  Bill,  that  it  can  raise  a  reve- 
nue only  from  the  loyal  and  pacific 
and  industrious  part  of  the  empire, 
and  must  proclaim  relief  firom  all  taxa- 
tion as  the  reward  of  tmnult,  disorder, 
murder,  monster  meetings,  and  trea- 
son? We  leave  it  to  the  advocates 
of  the  present  system  of  government, 
or  those  who  established  it,  to  answer 
these  questions.  We  did  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other,  but  have  constantly 
opposed  both ;  and  Great  Britain,  in 
the  system  of  direct  taxation  we  have 
now  exposed,  is  reaping  the  fruits  of 
the  cliauges  she  has  thought  proper  to 
introduce. 

Lastly,  there  is  another  peculiarity 
of  the  income  tax  wliich  requires  revi- 
sion, and  that  is  this ;  —  at  present  it 
descends  only  to  £150  a-year  income; 
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and  every  one  practically  acquainted 
with  these  matters,  knows  that  this, 
with  the  trading  classes  at  least,  whoso 
gains  can  be  concealed,  amounts  to  a 
practical  exemption,  generally  speak* 
mg,  of  all  under  at  least  £200  a-year. 
Nothing  can  be  plainer  than  that,  aa 
matters  stand  at  least,  this  exemption 
of  all  below  such  a  line  is  invidious, 
unjust,  and,  if  persisted  in,  will  lead  to 
ruinous  consequences.  No  reason  can 
be  assigned  for  it  which  wiU  bear  exa- 
mination ;  for  it  is  to  be  supposed  the 
practical  necessity  of  conciliating  the 
ten  pounders,  the  great  majority  of 
whom  escape  the  tax  altogether  in 
this  way,  will  not,  in  public  at  least, 
be  assigned  as  a  reason,  how  cogent  so- 
ever it  may  be  felt  and  candidly  ac- 
knowledged in  private.  Why  shonld 
a  man,  whose  income,  perhaps  derived 
from  land  or  funded  property  below 
£150,  pay  nothing,  while  a  hard  work- 
ing clerk,  attorney,  or  country  sur- 
geon, who  makes  £155,  and  is  not 
worth  a  tenth  part  of  the  other's  rea* 
lised  capital,  pays  income-tax  t  It  u 
in  vain  to  say  you  must  draw  a  line 
somewhere.  So  you  must,  but  you 
must  not  draw  it  in  a  way  to  do  grofls 
and  palpable  injustice,  —  to  exempt 
the  comparatively  affluent,  and  oppress 
the  industrious  poor.  There  is  a  vital 
distinction,  which  it  would  be  well  if 
the  income  tax  recognised,  between 
income,  of  any  amount,  derived  from 
revised  prq)erty  and  from  professional 
exertions.  By  all  means  give  the 
humble  professional  classes  the  benefit 
of  this  distinction.  But  to  draw  the 
Uue,  not  according  to  the  quality  of 
the  income  as  derived  from  capital 
or  labour,  but  from  its  absolute  amount^ 
is  arbitrary,  invidious,  and  unjust. 

The  great  advantage  to  be  derived  . 
from  making  th^  income  tax,  modified 
as  now  suggested,  descend  lower  in 
so<;iety  is,  that  it  would  interest  a 
larger  number  in  guarding  against  its 
abuse.  At  present,  it  is  said,  there  are 
three  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
persons  rated  to  the  income  tax  in 
Great  Britain,  but  not  half  of  them 
really  pay  on  tJieir  own  account,  M»nj 
pay  the  income  tax  of  one;  as  a  lancU 
lord's  whole  tenants  for  his  rent| 
though  not  more  than  one  or  two« 
perhaps  none,  certainly  not  half  the 
number,  are  separate  persons  whose 
incx)me3  are  really  made  liable.    But 
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In  order  to  deal  effcctiyely  with     lieve.    We  might  also  show 
pauperism,  it  is  necessarf  to  know     the  metropolis  and  Jta  suburl 
the  caosea  which  lead  to  the  impovcr-     exist  tjpes  of  every  class  of  p 
ishincnt  of  individuals  and  masses  of    can  be  foand  in  the  rural  and 
individuals,  and  to  be 
the    condition,     mannei 
habits,  prejudices,  fecliu; 
stitions  of  the  poor. 

We  do  not  propose  to 
elaborate  inqQiry  into  the 
perism,  or  to  make  the  ti 
of  separate  invcstigatioi 
object  will  be,  to  colled 
those  of  the  poor  who 
fi-om  personal  observatio 
chargeable  to  parishes,  i 
will  afford  abundant  SCO] 
npon  the  causes  which 
impoverishment.  We 
the  company  of  the  rea< 
the  metropolis  for  a  sbo 
may  satisfy  him  that 
travel  ten  miles  from  hit 
search  of  valuable  fact 
same  time  convince  him 
Mm  is  not  that  timple 
wliich  many  would  wisi 
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in  tlielaatpred 

Theuolitical 
when  lie  anni 
doction  of  m 
wliole,  been  b 
change  of  emp 
litv  to  nnothi 
action  of  uatui 
merely  the  exj 
case,  too,  that 
fnlly  to  the  i 
favourite  sciei 
his  ininci  will 
rather  than  i 
Bat  those  whi 
as  an  c:cistiiig 
now,  shonid  n 
to  do  not  witi 
are  separated  a 
of  scientific  m( 
nil  tlieir  compl 
with  the  incit 
that  complexil 

The  coachr 
ostlers,  the  hor 
nialters,  the 
workers  in  the 
and  the  crowd 
perfonned  all  t 
are  they  ?  Tii 
tlie  back  street 
He  must  soan 
voleiit  instituti 
frequent  conv 
administer  piti 

metropoliB.  I 
library  map  ol 
an  entire  aflen 
Trace  the  higl' 
Pause  at  ever 
jitagc.  Refer  I 
aud  to  a  moi 
directory.  ]jC 
office :  reflect  i 
sous  who  gaii 
tlie  fact  that 

thchigh-road< 
don  to  York. 
era,  and  waite 
post-buys  and 
were  hosts  of  al 
men  who  wei 
their  families 
stream  of  traff 
native  towns 
stroll  to  Honn 


iTceps  uiiun  liim  iu 
(chained  (iuily  to  the  d 
mid  makes  cut  17  aft 
same  coluniiis  of  tliu  si 
is  his  duty.  He  ma 
irregular,  inapl,  or  iu 
being  so  may  occasi' 
some  trouble,  and  d 
himself  a  rebuke  froL 
tcr ;  but  tlie  maci 
steadily  notwiilistaad 
or  each  desk,  has  its  a 
which  contiuued  rep 
dei'ed  habitual  and 
rlic  heads  of  departs 
degree  of  intellect  mi 
ssuy.  It  ia  hardly  tli 
Tor  the  head  of  the 
paijscd  through  ever] 
laboured  for  years  at 
knows  iutuitively,  as 
sible  and  probable  c 
cemuicnt  orjudgnient 
excruLio  of  memory, 
the  cliess'playing  el 
plays  a  gambit.  N< 
this?  It  is  called  " 
It  appears,  then,  th 
business  may  be  ti-a 
and  successfully,  pi 
that  a  few  general  ml 
and  steadily  ailhei'ed 
Jn  books  these  rules 
ilassifieil,  and  rend 
A  book-keeper  nia 
thousands  of  voices 
and  around  him,  gi 
directions,  and  adm 
genec  and  accuraev, 
itrc  restrained,  subuii 
and  yet  all  are  still  s 
audible  utterance,  fn 
fore  him.  Andiugt 
not  be  a  flight  of  iu 
mode  of  stating  a  ti 
its  obviousness,  bos 
liou.  Uf  course,  tl 
speaic  incoherently  ■■ 
just  as  the  human  be 
if  they  do  speak,  tliu 
arise  are  apt  to  ha  in 
books,  then,  roust  hai 
iitteution,  and  be  ct 
'L'lieii  they  must  hai 
liis  duties  must  be 
and  his  character  a 
sutcistcnce  made  de| 
accuracy'  and  vigilam 
the  choice  of  the  { 
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istonco  to  ttic  anthoritati 
on  the  i>ait  of  the  lattei 
tlicse  boards  from  rccogi 
practical  maimer  these  ^ 
tione.  Indcgwndentlf  c 
period  fljr  which  the  reli< 
inn;  bo  so  dcteimiQcd  as 
particular  time  for  each 
will  bo  made  clear  as 
And,  lastly,  a  brief  aod  : 
scription  of  eaci)  of  the  cl. 
printed  at  tlie  head  of 
pages  of  the  Diary,  Repoi 
KeUef  List. 

The  tirst  class  consists 
infirm  pei-sons  who  havt 
relations,  but  are  enabled 
subsistence  with  the  aid 
door  allowance  from  the  i 
poor  of  this  class  are  f 
receipt  of  other  relief. 
tribute  of  memory  from 
nursed,  from  a  family  ti 
occasional  donation  from 
they  allend,  or  a  wcekl, 
one  of  those  benevolent : 
assist  the  aged  poor  to 
accustomed  dwelling,  or 
anexpensive  laxnries  whi 
made  necessary.  The  ei 
of  each  of  the  individui 
plasses  are  presumed  t< 
tiiroitgh  (he  report  of  the 
:is  each  case,  when  health 
of  residence  permit,  a 
fionally  before  the  board 
carried  fvruiard  for  reel 
twe/ce  months.  The  wboli 
bcloiiE^ng  to  this  class  ' 
treated.  Tliey  may  be  dis 
:i  ^ven  nnmbcr  of  Boai 
during  a  particniar  montb 
In  the  month  of  July  all 
the  poor  of  this  class  woi 
the  Diary ;  and  the  repoi 
licving  oHicernould  then 
iu  the  order  in  which  tb 
entered.  Of  course,  if  a: 
rircuni  stances  should  oi 
interval,  ap]>lication  maj 
the  officer;  and  as  they 
their  homes  in  the  maj 
Ktances,  the  application 
made.  At  the  end  of  tw 
each  case  is  formally  revi; 
poncd.  It  would  then 
some  are  dead,  some  are 
some  are  cliildish,  and 
asylum  —  second  childho 
incnccd,  and  they  rc<iiiiri 
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aged  and  infinn  persons  who  possess 
relations  who  arc  lepdly  liable  to  be 
made  to  attribute  towards  their  sup- 
port, or  wlio  have  friends  and  rela- 
tions who,  in  virtue  of  those  social 
ties  which  bind  men  together,  may  l)e 
reasonably  expected  to  assist   them. 
The  separation  of  the  individuals  of 
this  class  from  those  of  the  fonner  one, 
is  not  made  on  the  single  ground  that, 
according  to  law,  sons  and  unmarried 
daughtei*s,  and  grandchildren,  can  be 
compelled  to  supjKjrt  their  sires.     If 
the    parochial    authorities     had    no 
stronger  appeal  than  that  which  the 
law  of  Elizabeth  alfords,  the  pauper 
list  would  soon  be  filled  to  overflow- 
ing.    The  law  is  more  correct  in  prin- 
ciple than  etiicient  in  practice.    Fortu- 
nately, the  natural  feelings  of  humanity 
effect  that  spontaneously,  which  the 
law  with  its   penalties  cannot  com- 
pel.    It  is  a  matter  of  daily  remark 
by  those  who  mix    much   and  ob- 
8er\^antly  among  the  poor  —  not  the 
class  merely  wlio  struggle  hard  to  pre- 
serve  a  decent   appearance,   and  to 
diive  destitution  from  their  dwellings, 
but  those  who  have  no  (lualities  which 
can  engage,   whose  ordiuary  liabits 
are    those    of   intemperance,    whose 
manners  are  rough,  and  whose  lan- 
guage is  coarse  and  obscure  —  and  to 
a,  claijs  still  lower,  who  are  steeped  in 
vice  and  crime,  who  seem  regardless 
of  God  or  man,  and  to  whom  society 
appears  to  have  done  its  worst ;  that 
.  even  in  these  rude,  uncultivated,  and 
depraved    human    beings,    a    strong 
under-current  of  natural  feeling  wells 
np  and  flows  perpetually.    So  strongly 
are  these  feelings  sometimes  mani- 
fested in  such  characters,   that  they 
appear  to  be  developed  with  an  in- 
tensity proportionate  to  the  extent  to 
which  the  other  feelings  have  been 
wrecked,  and  to  the  loss  of  sympathy 
which  these  miserables  have  sustained 
from  the  world.    It  is  too  often  for- 
gotten by  those  who  are  concerned 
for  the  poor,  that  these  feelings  —  the 
love  of  parents  for  offspring,  and  the 
reverence  of  children  for  parents — are 
instinctive,  and  that  their  activity  de- 
pends upon  the  fact,  whether  there 
are  chilth-en  to  be  loved  and  parents 
to  be  revered.    And  this  being  so,  we 
majr  be  satisfied  that  they  are  not 
extinct  iu  any  case.    They  may  not 
de  expressed  in  good  set  tenns,  or  m 


the  ordinary  language  of  endearment. 
The  conversation  of   these   persons 
may  sound  harsh   to  unaccustomed 
ears,  and  the  acts  may  often  coincide 
with  the  words.     But  the  bond  of 
union  is  seen  in  acts  of  mutual  defence, 
in  acts  of  mutual  aggi-ession,  and  iu 
acts  of  mutual  assistance.    Tlic  tnrc 
ground  of  separation  is,  that  it  would 
be  higldy  inexpedient,  and  prejudicial 
to  public  morals,  if  the  duties  of  these 
relations  were    to    be    forgotten  or 
superseded.     And,  therefore,  when  it 
aj)})ears    from  the  relieving  officer's 
report  that    such    connexions  exist, 
the  cases  should  be  relieved  of  comse ; 
but  it  should  be  intimated  that  these 
])arties  are  expected  to  assist ;  and  it 
shoidd  be  formally  declared,  that  they 
are  legally  and  morally  bound  so  to 
do.     In  the  majority  of  instances,  the 
result  would  be  satisfactory.    Tins  is 
not  said  because  a  trifle  might  be 
saved  to  parishes.     It  would  most 
frequently    happen,    that    all   these 
parties  could  do  would  be  .to  add  a 
luxury  very  dear  to  the  aged  person, 
but  which  the  parochial  board  could 
hardly  grant.    A  daughter  in  service 
may  send    an  article    of  apparel,  a 
son-in-law  may  give  a  Sunday's  din- 
ner, and  a  son  may  make  a  weeklj 
contribution  of  grocery.     In  general,, 
it  being  presumed  that  the  several 
boards  of   guardians  present  a  fair 
average  of  human  nature,  no  reduc- 
tion of  allowance  would  ensue.   In 
many  instances    the    resiilt   flowing 
from  this  method  would  be  still  more 
satisfactory.     It  so  happens  in  the 
strife  for  subsistence,  that  each  striver 
is  so  occupied  by  his  own  affairs— and 
even  when  increased  ability  or  esta- 
blished probity  and  diligence,  has  led 
to  the  receipt  of  a  higher  wage,  the 
mind  is  either  so  entirely  absorbed  by 
the  new  duties  and  increased  responsi- 
bilities, or  luxuries  have  so  stealthily 
slipped  from  their  places  and  beconw 
necessities — that  he  is  apt  to  foi^thii 
poorer  brethren,  who,  less  fortunate 
than  himself,  or  unblessed  with  his 
own  patience  and  steadiness  — 

"  Poor  wights  !    nae  rules  nor  road* 
observin*, 
To  right  or  left  eternal  sweryin'i 

They  zig-sag  on, 
'Till,  cnrst  with  age   olwcan  v><l 
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sm  assemblage  of  men,  women,  and 
children,  in  whose  -aspect  and  mien — if 
you  can  read  the  biography  of  a  human 
being  by  studying  the  lines  on  the 
countenance — ^you  may  read  many  a 
tale  and  strange  eventful  histor}', — 
illustrating  the  adage  that  ^*  truth  is 
stranger  than  fiction."   If  the  hour  be 
midnight,  and  the  season  winter,  the 
-large  hall  will  be  lit  up  by  a  blazing 
fire.    Around  it  are  grouped  men  and 
women  of  all  ages.    Some  are  dressed 
as  sailors.    In  a  comer,  some  Malays 
are  eating  their  mess  alone.     They 
^ay  their  threepence,  and  are  not  dis- 
turbed:—  they   are    supposed,   with 
truth,  to  be  unacquainted  with  the 
rules  of  English  boxing,  and  to  carry 
knives.    Their  white  dresses  and  tur- 
bans, theu*  dark  but  bright  and  expres- 
sive countenances,  their  jet-black  hair, 
and  strange  language,  give  an  air  of 
it>mance  to  the   scene.     There  are 
widows  with  children,  travelling  tin- 
kers, and  knife-grinders.  All  these  are 
talking,  laughing,  shouting,  singmg, 
and    crying    in     discordant   chorus. 
There  is  no  lack  of  good  cheer ;  and 
it  is  but  justice  to  add,  that  the  less 
fortunate,    providing  they  are  "  no 
.sneaks,"  are  allowed  a  share.    At  the 
door,  or  busily  employed  among  the 
guests,  is  mine  host,  and  his  female 
companion: — "  old  cadgers"  both, but 
stalwart,  and  able  to  maintain  the 
*' respectability"  of  the  house, 
r    The  visitor  passes  on,  and  tui-ns 
down  a  lane.   By  day  or  night,  it  hath 
an  ancient  and  a  fish-like  smell.    Ap- 
parently the  dwellings  are  inhabited 
by  the  very  poor.    In  the  day  time 
there  are  no  noises,  except  that  of  wo- 
men bawling  to  their  childi-en,  who  are 
sitting  in  the  middle  of  the  causeway, 
making  dikes  of  vegetable  mud  and 
soap-suds.    There  are  no  sewers ;  — 
the  commissioners  have  no  power  to 
raalce  them,  —  and  do  not  ask  for  it. 
Tliere  is  nothing  outwardly  to  indi- 
cate that  the  inhabitants  are  other 
than  honest.    If  you  open  the  doors, 
you  may  perceive  that  the  staircases 
are  double  and  barricaded,  that  rooms 
communicate  with  eg,ch  other,'and  that, 
in  the  rear,  there  are  facilities  for  hid- 
ing or  escape.    If  you  stroll  about 
-this  place  at  night,  you  may  be  sur- 
prised  by  the  sight  of  two .  policemen 
patrolling  together.    You  will  \)e  aiv 
v^ect  of  scrutiny  and  suspicibii, — 


notwithstanding  your  resp< 
pearance.  And  then,  as  i 
to  have  no  business  in  the 
hood,  you  will  be  civilly  gr( 
"  You  are  entering  a  dangei 
bourhood,  sir  I"  In  the  r 
of  the  folloAving  day,  you  n 
a  gang  of  housebreakers, 
having  been  secured  in  this 
if  it  be  revisited  when  a 
felons  have  just  left  the  i 
will  find  it  a  scene  of  drunl 
tation. 

In  this  lane  is  a  cul-de- 
inhabited  by  persons  with 
whose  actual  *  condition  the 
investigator  is  at  fault.  G 
enters  a  dwelling,  and  climl 
row  staircase.  Upon  en 
small  room,  he  is  almost  sti 
foetid  smells.  In  one  cor 
mattress,  lies  a  man,  wh 
arms,  wasted  frame,  milky 
and  diy  cough,  sufficientl; 
the  havoc  which  disease  ii 
the  seat  of  life.  A  fire  he 
cently  kindled  by  the  hand 
Near  it,  and  seated  upon  a 
woman,  busily  employed  i 
a  slice  of  ham,  which  is 
rapidly  out  of  sight  upo: 
the  ascending  footsteps, 
is  gay,  but  soiled,  and  her 
miliar  to  the  pedestrian, 
entrance  of  the  visitor,  tL 
hastily  seized,  and  an  attit 
votion  assumed.  The  qu< 
visitor  asks,  is,  '  Are  you 
"  Oh  yes,  I  was  married  a1 
near  Bury,  in  Suffolk ;  I  was 
as  a  mountebank  at  the  tir 
tale  is  not  well  told.  Aftei 
terrogatories,  and  the  utte 
score  of  lies,  the  truth  app< 
was  never  in  the  county  of 
his  life.  In  a  few  days'h 
merit  of  his  confession,"  and  i 
a  week  before  his  dealh. 

Within  a  few  yards,  anol 
is  presented.  This  is  a 
man,  liis  wife,  and  his  lar| 
The  visitor  is  shown  into  a 
apartment,  destitute  of  fami 
upon  somQ  loose  shavings  ir 
a  child  has  been  left  to  ci 
sleep.  Tlie  case  is  relieve 
of  great  suffering.  Relief  flo 
The  wife  appcarsJill ;  and  1 
ca\  mm  is  tnuch  puzzled  I 
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nlia  lia^  been  intemperate ; 
cording  to  the  syraptoms, 
be  something  between  rheum 
tic-dolorcQx.  Bj'-and-by 
onsuea,  about  the  division  of 
An  anonymous  letter  is  recc 
daring  tliat  tlio  party  lia 
lesideuces,  —  that  the  room 
such  a  scene  of  dcstitntion 
sented,  was  not  thoir  ordin 
of  habitation,  —  that  they  a 
receipt  of  fised  charities,  nai 
given,  and  concluding  with  tt 
tion,  subsequently  verified,  ; 
wecldy  receipts  exceeded  a  n 
highest  wage.  The  bnbbl< 
and  the  family  migrates. 

It  is  hardly  necessaty  to 
that  this  order  of  applicant 
strict  attention  on  the  pai 
parochial  officers.  It  is  of  in 
10  ascertain  whether  the  se 
plicants  really  do  any  work,- 
iJiey  cannot  get  it,  or  are  liii 
disconcerted  at  the  offei-  of  it 
belong  to  the  orders  last  i 
the  fact  of  visitation  from  n 
with  a  note-book  in  his  ham 
of  itself,  l>e  a  disagreeable 
stance,  not  to  be  endured  U 
.  cpsaity  compelled.  It  is  fre* 
matter  of  diAculty  to  collect 
and  appearances  are  vary 
Idleness  assnmes  the  garb 
ffooffs  or  inclustrj-.  Idleness 
the  part  of  iiidustrj-,  and  p 
v'ith  technical  accuracy ;  an 
be  rendered  more  interesting 
original.  When  an  indostri 
falls  into  misfortune,  he  Is  i 
posed  to  conceal,  than  to  i 
ostentatiously.  His  langna^ 
abmpt  and  mde :  betraying 
with  his  oivn  feelings  of  inde 
and  pride.  This  a  judiciou) 
customed  eye  can  discern, 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  tl 
ing  officer's  inquiries  have  i 
mate  reference  to  features,  i 
ful.  signs,  but  to  places  ai 
These  fiicts  being  added  tog 
they  arc  collected  from  time 
in  the  appropriate  page  in  t: 
book,  the  board  of  giianliai 
have  no  difficulty  iu  estims 
real  character  and  circnmst 
these  applicants. 

With  the  fui-ther  coDside 
the  easnal  poor,  the  subject 
itoor  emphyment  may  be  oscf 
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it  fonually  and  clearly  appear 
a.  statement  of  &ctH,  in  the  te 
officer's  report  boo^  that  he  is 
dranken.  la  the  regular  oa 
busiiie^:j,  the  mau  noiild  be  c 
with  tha  fault  ^  the  ckatima 
sliouid  be  aUoTreil  th«  beuefit 
doubt.    Tbe  appUeaat  nay  si 

worked  last  for  A.  B.  at  , 

left  with  others  wben  tke  jo 
finished."  Let  him  bave  reli^ 
ODt  labonr,  iiniil  the  fa«t  ia 
tained.  Aud  as  a  p^e  ia  opu 
each  case  iu  tbe  repoi't  boo 
st4temeDt  resulting  from  the  i 
is  recorded,  and  is  either  f 
against  him.  If  be  pleada  for  a 
chance,  give  it  him.  Let  the  lat 
Tcgardcd  in  all  cases  OS  adcnHaf 
What  work  should  be  given.! 
is  mainly  a  local questioD:  afe^ 
era]  remarks  may,  however,  be 
Under  the  old  system,  the  on 
work  done  by  paupers,  graduall 
milated  with  that  performed  bj 
pendent  labourers,  and  at  laat  t 
undixtiiignishable.  It  appears  t 
been  a  practice,  if  a  man  aUegs 
be  waa  unable  to  suj^joit  his  1 
to  set  him  to  work ;  and  the  { 
ioners  were  required  to  empli 
labour.  Now, thepari^ioneraa 
employed  as  mnch  labour  as  tb 
quii'cd,  and  tlic  mdlviduais  the 
terrcd,  and  the  necesaity  of  emf 
tbe  pauper  labour,  had  the  ^ 
reducing  the  wages  of  the  indepi 
labourer ;  lie  was  cither  em 
less,  or  paid  less.  Thus  the  lal 
who  by  his  indii^^lry,  and  tbe  e: 
of  tem  perauce  and  frugality,  had 
and  was  therefore  in  a  position  t 
ther  a  long  and  ib^ary  winter, 
influence  of  thia  baneful  systn 
reduced  to  the  level  of  the  id 
iutemjKTAte.  Thisevilmaybea' 
ITic  Wd  abuses  were  attributa 
the  fact,  tbat  tlie  several  paiisti 
hamlets  were  so  small,  and  so 
as  to  render  it  impo8sU>le  to 
any  system  of  management. 
worit  ^ven  siiouid  be  hard  wor 
preserved  as  distinct  as  possibl 
that  jierformed  by  the  indflp" 
labourer ;  and,  in  course  of  t 
wholesome  feeling  of  aversion 
grow  up  respecting  it.,  similar  t 
which  was  entertained  againi 
workhouse,  before  it  became  ttu 
pidsory  residence  of  the  casual 
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upon  it.  Wc  kiiow  the  severity  of 
the  anny,  iiL  this  particular.  A  dis- 
charge, with  that  portion  of  it  cut  off 
on  which  the  endorsement  favourable 
to  the  soldier's  character  shoiUd  have 
been,  ought  not  to  lead  necessarily  to 
the  inference  that  his  character  has 
been  bad  in  a  civil  point  of  view. 
But,  if  the  endorsement  exists,  we 
may  rest  assured  that  he  has  been 
staid  in  his  deportment,  clean  in  his 
person,  carefid  in  the  peifoi*mance  of 
his  duty,  and  regular  as  regards  time. 
The  classes  of  sergeants  and  corporals 
have  the  additional  advantage  of  being 
accustomed  to  order,  as  well  as  to 
obey.  Discharged  soldiers  generally 
requh'C  an  active  employment,  or  they 
sink  morally  and  socially.  IVIen  from 
this  class  might  be  selected  with  ad- 
vantage. 

But  some  may  exclaim,  what  an 
expense!  Possibly!  It  remains,  how- 
ever, to  be  seen  whether  the  weight 
is  not  felt  because  the  pressure  is  un- 
equal. A  guardian  of  an  ancient 
parish  and  borough,  in  an  agricultural 
district,  observed  the  other  day,  "This 
new  removal  act  is  a  serious  matter  to 
ns, — as  the  cottars  in  the  out-parishes 
die  off,  the  cottages  are  pulled  down, 
and  this  impoverished  borough  will 
have  to  support  the  children,  because 
they  reside  here."  Of  course,  while 
the  inducement  to  such  proceedings 
exists,  and  the  poor  are  compelled  to 
support  the  poor,  every  attempt  at 
permanent  improvement  will  meet 
with  either  active  opposition  or  pas- 
sive resistance.  Then,  again,  it  is 
said,  that  as  the  manufacturing  sys- 
tem has  created  a  weak  and  dangerous 
'population,  and  one  likely  to  be  sud- 
denly impoverished  by  the  vicissitudes 
of  the  system,  they  should  be  com- 
pelled to  relieve  it  when  those  adverse 
periods  arrive.  Does  the  rating  of 
the  manufactm-cr  bear  any  proportion 
to  his  capital,  the  extent  of  his  busi- 
ness, or  his  profits?  His  poor-rate 
receipt  records  an  inappreciable  item 
of  expenditure.  The  pressure  of  the 
rate  is  not  upon  him,  but  upon  the 
householders  of  the  suburbs  where  the 
poor  reside.  It  is  not  just  that  the 
manufacturer  who  owns  a  mill,  or  he 
who  merely  owns  a  warehouse,  and  em- 
ploys out-door  work-people — that  the 
dealer  in  money ,  the  discoimtcr,  the 
rmioiw  large  agencies,  the  merchaiit 


who  transacts  his  business  in  a  single 
oflice  and  sends  his  ship  all  over  the 
w  orld,  and  the  great  carriers,  because 
their  business  happens  not  to  be  rate- 
able according  to  the  law,  shonld 
bear  no  gi*eater  burden  than  tlie  shop^ 
keepers  in  a  great  London  thorough- 
fare. It  is  likely  that  there  would  be 
a  temporary  increase  of  expenditure; 
but  then  justice  would  be  done  to  the 
aged,  the  infiim,  and  the  sick,  hi 
this  respect  the  expenditure  would 
increase;  but  as  regards  the  able- 
bodied  there  would  be  a  reduction, 
and  in  this  way :  K  a  man  is  thrown 
out  of  work,  and  his  habits  being, 
known,  he  is  relieved ;  he  is  thereby 
sustained,  and  when  work  begins  to 
abound  he  starts  fairly.  If  he  is  com- 
pelled to  sink,  the  chances  are  he  will 
never  rise.  Every  guardian  in  the 
kingdom  knows,  from  personal  obser- 
vation, how  difficult  it  is  to  dispose  of 
a  family  which  has  been  forc^  into 
the  union-house,  and  has  lost  a 
home.  It  is  confidently  expected,  if 
out-door  relief,  accompanied  by  hi- 
bour,  be  given  only  to  those  able- 
bodied  applicants  who  are  known, 
from  the  facts  of  their  history  as 
officially  reported,  to  be  idle,  dissolute, 
and  intemperate ;  —  if  the  labour  re- 
quired to  be  done  be  public  work ;  if 
it  be  apportioned  and  tasked  by  judi- 
ciously chosen  task-masters,  andgiren 
to  each  individual  at  a  low  rate  of 
prices,  lower  than  those  of  ordinary 
labour,  and  paid  in  food,  or.  even  in 
lodging  when  specially  applied  forani 
deemed  necessary,  —  then,  as  regards 
the  able-bodied  applicants,  the  near- 
est approach  will  have  been  made  to 
a  perfect  system.  And  if  the  system 
here  sketched,  or  rather  if  tiie  hmts 
which  have  been  di'opped  from  time 
to  time  in  the  progress  of  rthis  article, 
be  collected  and  arranged,  it  is  be- 
lieved, that  inasmuch  as  they  bare 
reference  to  the  moral  principles  of  our 
nature,  as  well  as  to  the  ph3rsical  c(Hi- 
dition  of  the  pauper,  they  will  operate 
beneficially  upon  the  poor  of  England. 
And  if  it  should  appear,  from  the 
statistics  officially  reported  by  a 
minister  in  the  regular  exercise  of  his 
duty  in  parliament,  that  the  number 
of  poor  receiving  relief  who  belong  to 
the  fii'st  three  classes  have  sli^y 
increased,  that  i*eport  should  bo  con- 
a\(k,it(\.  \xa  V\^^'   ^^tkCactory,  and 
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not  as  a  diwlosurc  injurious 
tiotial  hononr.  It  is  not  ft 
of  wliich  EnglislimoD  ought 
aKliamcd,  or  a  snbject  to  be  b 
tliHt  the  aged,  tic  infinn,  t 
^ick  among  the  vorj  poor, 
allowed  either  to  perish,  or 
their  cherished  habits  and  osae 
destroyed.  Then,  as  regards  1 
of  widows,  if  it  should  appear 
Humbers  do  not  go  on  increi 
theratioof  deaths,  but  con tino 
stationary,  the  report  would 
satisfactory;  because  the  ii 
from  it  would  be,  that,  as  nc 
liave  been  added,  old  ones  mi 
discontinued.  And  the  report 
ing  the  two  great  divisions 
able-bodied — those  who  are  n< 
do  work,  and  those  who  are- 
be  pregnant  with  iuformation 
lastly,  that  part  of  the  rei>or 
discloses  the  number  of  ease; 
have  not  been  distributed 
sevei-al  classes,  would  be  o 
value,  as  indicating  the  qnartc 
the  inspectors  under  the  oi 
Government  might  most  adt 
oiisly  make  their  inc|niries. 

The  classes  and  orders 
that  ordinarily  t)ccoinc  charg 
parishes  have  been  commente* 
and  a  few  of  tlie  peculiar  tra 
been  sketched  of  that  motle; 
which  cannot  be  classified  ' 
other  way,  than  as  persons  wl 
their  admitted  idleness,  ougl 
set  to  labour ;  or  as  persons  t 
the  exaction  of  labonr  in  rci 
relief  wonld  be  detrimental,— 
only  detcrimcntal  to  their  ] 
interests,  but  to  those  of  socle 
have  also  stirre<i  up  and  expi 
divgs  of  society :  an  0]>erntion 
pleasant  nor  nseliil  under  I 
cii'CiimRtances.  But  cor  i 
have  been  patholt^cal.  A] 
the  doty  of  the  physician  or 
to  probe  the  wound,  and  < 
minutely  the  absces.?,  and 
institute  inquiiies  equally  mit 
more  general  into  the  hab 
con»titution  of  the  patient.  1 
physician  may  have  occasion 
nient,  in  the  lecture-room,  u] 
class  of  diseases ;  and  he  woi 
fchow  liow  many  circumstanci 
be  considered  and  estimated 
the  true  mode  of  treatment 
known.     And  as  qnacks  thri 
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tfacm,  and  Inquired  the  road  to  the  that  is  evil !  bnt  Mads  is  certainly  a 
manor-house  of  Ansbjerg.  The  far-  dare-devil  fellow,  though  I  know  uo- 
mor,  having  tirat  requited  his  quostiou.  thing  but  what  is  honourable  and 
with  anotlier, — to  wit,  where  did  the  good  of  him.  He  slioots  a  head  of 
traveller  come  fVx)ni  ? — told  him  what  doer  now  and  then;  bnt  what  mat- 
he  know  already,  Uiat  he  had  missed.  tei*d  tliat?  thore^s^  enough,  of  them-; 
his  way ;  and  then  calling  a  boy  who^  far  too  many,  indeed.  There,  you 
was  binding  the  sheaves,  ordered?  Imit.  may  see  yourself  how  they  have  crop- 
to  set  the  stranger  in  tiie  right  road,  ped  the  ears-  of  my  rye;  But  here 
Before,  however,  the  boy  could,  begin  have  we  Niels  the  gome-keeper.  Y«s; 
to  put  this  order  in  execution,  a  ^^t  you  are  tracking  Black  JMMsv  To- 
presented  itself  which,  for  a^  moment,  day  he  is  better  mounted  than  yea 
drew  iill  tJie  attention:  both  of  the  tra-  axB.^* 

Teller  and  the  harvest  people.    From  While  be  was  saying  this,  a- hunter 

t)ie  nearest  heath-covered  hill  there-  appeared  in  sight,  coming'  towards 

came  directly  towards  them,  at  fhU  them  at  a  quidc  trot  from  the  side 

speed,  a  deer  with  a  man  on  his  back,  where  they  had  first  seen  Idie  deer- 

The  latter,  a  tall  stout  figure,  dad  in-  rider.   *^Iiave  yon  seen  BlockMads?*^ 

brown  Irom  head  to -foot,  sot  jammed  cried  he,  before  he  came  near  them, 

in  between  the  antlers  of  the  crowns  ^^  We  saw  one,  sure  enough,  ridhi^ 

deer,  which  had  cast:  tliem  back,  ae  on  a  deer,  bnt  can-'t  say  whether  he 

these  animals  are  w^ont  to  do  when  wae  black  or  white,  or  who  it  was ; 

nmning.      This   extraordinary  rider  for  he  was  away  in  such  haste  that 

had  apparently  lost  his  hat  in  his  pro-  we  could  hardly  fi^w  him  with  our 

gross,  as  liis  long  dark  hair  fiowed  eyes,"  said  the  fhrmer. 

back  from  his  hecwL,  like  the  mane  of  ^^Tlie  fiend  fetch  hiiO'l"  cried  tli0 

a  horse  in  fidl  gallop.     lils  hand  was  huntsman,  stopping  his  horse  to  let 

in  incessant  motion,  from  his  attempt  him- take  breatih ;  ^*  I  saw  him  yonder 


to  plunge  a  knife  it  held  into  the  neck  in    the    Ilaverdal,    where    he 

of  the  deer,  but  which  the  violent  skulking  about,  watching  after  a  deer. 

springs  of  tlie  animal  prevented  him  I  placed  myself  behind'  ar  small  risingt 

from  hitting.    When  the  deear-rider  that  I  might  nbt  interrupt  him.    n» 

approached  near  enough  to  the  aston-  fired^  and  a  deer  fell,    MadJB  ran  upy 

ished  spectators,  wliich  was  almost  leaped  across  him  to  give  him  the 

instantaneously,  the  farmer,  at  once  deathrblow,    when    the   animal,   oa 

I'ecognising him, cried, '^ Hallo, Mads!  fe«ling  the  knife,  rose  suddenly  up^ 

where  are  you  going  to  ?  "  squeezed  Mads  between  his-  antlers — 

^'  That  you  must  ask  the  deer  or  and  hallo !    I  have  got  his  gun,  bnt 

thede\il!"  answered  Mads ;  but  be-  would  rather   get   Mmself.''     With. 

fore  the  answer  could  be  completely  these  words  he  put  his  horse  into- » 

uttered,  ho  was  alteady  so  fkraway,  trot,  and   hastened  after  tiie  deei^ 

that  the  last  words  scarcely  reached*  stealer,  with  one  gun-  befbro  him  en 

the  eai*8  of  the  inquirer.    In  a  few  his  saddle-bow,  and  another  slung  at 

seconds  both  man  and  deer  vanished;  his  back. 

from  the  sight  of  the  gaaers.  Tbs  tmyeller,  who  was  going  inr 

^'  Who  was  that?"  inquired  the  nearfy  the  some  dfaectien,  now  set  oS 

stranger,  without   turning  his  eyes  with  his  gnide^  as*  fast  as  tile  lattep 

from  the  direction  in  winch  the  cen-  could  go  at  a  jog-trot,  after  having^ 

taur  had  disappeared.  Uirown.  off  his  wooden  ^oesw    They 

''  It  Ls  a  wild  fellow  called  Madv  had  proceeded  little  more  than  a  mile, 

Hansen,  or  Black  Mads:  he  has  a*  and  had;  lenehed- the  summit  of  a>hill^ 

little  hut  on  the  other  side  of  tbe  wUoh  sloped  down,  towards  a  smell 

brook.    Times  are  hard  with  hlra^:-  nver,  wfaoi  tbey  got  sigfat  of  the  tvro» 

he  has  many  childron,  I  believe,  and  riders.    The  first  had  arrived  at  tfaei 

so  he  manages  as  he  can;    He  eomee  end  of  his  fhgilive  oonrse :  the  dlser 

sometimes  on  this  side  and  takes-  a?  had  flsdien  deid  ni.  the  rivulet,  at  * 

deer;  but  to-dsy  it  would  seem  that  spot  where  there  wu  much*  shalleiF 

the  deer  had  taken-  him-:  that  is,"  watec^  -  Its.  sla^weu  wha  had  b 

added  ho,  tiiOBghtAilJ|(^  '^if  it  rofdlF  standing  across  ilv       I                  lo 

be  a  deer.    Cr^  deliver  us  from  aU  firee  himself  \ 
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tii^t  black  T«lvet  braechea,  s  small    dsd  wIiqI^  and  aokif  m  a  wr 

■ptart  011I5  of  which  appearod  kiLK^it,     lad.    itisaeedknto^ta^iiiyiiam- 

the  greater  ^Kirtion  beiiii^coiioei^Bdii;' 

the  Hpaoione  Hap  af  a  iRaistoMit  alM 

of  bla<^    TslFet.      A   crhnefm  -caat 

viti]  A  vow  of  large  oevered  bntCfOfl, 

rtort  slec^n^a,  acitroely  reaching  to  liie 

wriels,  but  with  cuffE  lamed  bact  to 

the  «lbows,  aod  aoitfiaed  by  a  boek 

over  tfao  breast,  completed  faie  out' 

ward    docoratJoiM.      His   hair  *rae 

conibed  back  perfectly  smooth,   and 

tied  in   a  loitg  stiff  iquene  close  vp 

ill  hifi  neck.      1  slionld  merh,  and  get 

imt  few  tliamke  from  my  fair  Madws, 

if  i  did  not  with  lihe  same  accmwj 

dedorttic  the  drees  of  the  bonOKKbk 

^onitglady,  wliich  may  he  coneademd 

«niderthFeepniiciptl^vi^iis:S»tly, 

die  Kbarp-pdntod,  high-beeled,  flflrsT' 

litKklod  shoes ;  secondly,  the  litlie 

red,  gold-laced  cop,  which  cnoe  (kiwn 

with  a  .sharp  peak  over  the  forehead, 

and  conccak'd  all  the  turned  up  hair ; 

and  Ihirdly,  the  loiig-waielcd,  sky-blue 

Mowcrcd    damask   gown,    the    wide 

sleeves  of  which,  hardly  reacUng  to 

tlie  elbows,    left  the  shoulders  and 

nect  bare,  and^what  m^  soem  Bin- 

pdlar — *ras  not   lacad^  ^n  Fraken 

Mette'e  iiioe  was  ao  strilongly  keaota- 

fid,  Cdmt,  in  lookmg  at  dier,  iier  drem 

mi^bt  easily  be  fargotlen. 

U'hese  two  comely  Tierson^se  BMod 
tbope,  as  we  hare  said,  behind  tiie 
fihl  geDtlemaii,  hand  in  'hand,  and,  as 
it  Deemed,  engaged  in  a  flirtatien. 
The  Junker  Iram  time  to  time  pro-     favourable     to    the    Junker. 
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for  the  sfike  of  improfiag 
if  he  milks  a  cow  before 
maid  ia  ap,  it  is  Boldv  to  ( 
the  habit  of  e«dj  riabg ; 
sionaltf  sucks  an  egg,  cri< 
ivith  pass  in  the  cock-loft, 
a  iiten?1l,  who  can  be  angr 
or  grudge  him  his  little  dial 
mas  porridge,  which  no 
housewife  omits  setting  & 
comer  oF  the  loft?  It  is 
this  is  neglected  that  hi 
assumes  a  slight  dash  of 
ness :  for  then  the  mbt 
hoasc  maj  be  tolcrablj  snt 
her  porridge  burnt,  or  her  » 
her  beer  will  tnm,  or  he 
not  cream,  and  she  must 
prised  if  9hc  churn  a  wholi 
out  getting  better. 

Snch  a  little  dumestic 
from  time  out  of  mind  (an 
for  aught  I  know  to  thecoi 
a  bode  at  Ansbjerg;  thoog 
probable  that  this  was  «• 
habitation,  as  many  jears 
passed  witliont  a  trace  a; 
his  existence.  But  just  at 
in  whicli  the  events  recoi 
history  took  place,  he  Im 
surae  his  old  pranks.  Tli 
from  time  to  time  missed  t 
choicest  flowers,  or  sevi 
largest  and  ripest  peaches 
eras  most  wonderful,  these 
found  in  the  morning 
Mette's  chamber,  whence 
sonably  concluded  that  the 
higli  in  the  good  graces  of 
mentioned  Nlsse.  The  gn 
over,  declared  that  often 
niglit  there  seemed  witcl 
tiie  horses,  and  that  in  t! 
one  of  them  would  be  foun 
that  it  would  appear  to 
come  oft*  a  very  long  and 
noy.  They  protested— na 
doubt  It— that  they  had 
heard  springing  about  the 
that  on  entering  every  tfaii 
fcetly  finiet.  Once  indew 
got  a  glirapso  of  the  porl 
cap,  and  afterwards  took 
to  meddle  no  further  in  tl 
of  the  NUse, — averypmdi 
Snch  unquestionable  testii 
not  to  make  a  deep  impres 
the  inmates  of  the  mam 
culariy  the  womankind ; 
graciuHs  lord  of  the  mai 

vol.  LSJ.^NO.  CCCLXX 
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Rydhange,  whence,  after  two 
Ntiixcssful  sport  in  shooting  h 
fowl,  be  returned  to  his  borne. 

The  fatigued  Jonlier  |iul  set 
satisfied  the  cravings  of  hunger  t 
he  began  seriouBly  to  tbiok  of  i 
lllie  justice  Co  tiiose  of  drowsi 
and  therefore  ordered  hia  srara 
light  bira  to  his  sleeping-room, 
happened,  however,  as  the  latte: 
in  the  act  of  opening  the  door, 
he  snapt  the  key  in  two,  80  tl 
part  remained  fiaed  in  the  todi. 
wrench  it  off  required  a  crow 
hammer ;  and  then  the  noise  a 
by  tbia  operation  would  wak« 
whole  bouse.  For  to  what  end 
he  hitherto  boon  so  quiet,  b«t 
bo  might  not  disturb  the  ladie« 
pose  ?  and  bad  even  been  coiUi 
with  a  morsel  of  cold  meat,  whic 
servant  had  succeeded  in  proci 
for  him.  Id  Budi  dilemmas,  the 
su^estion  generally  proves  the  I 
and  on  this  occasion  the  servaal 
provided  with  oue. 

"The  lower-chamber,"  said  h 
t,  half-suppressed  voice,  and  cost 
look  of  doubt  on  his  master.  Ai 
name  of  this  well-known,  thou^ 
famed  apartment,  a  slight  sbi 
passed  over  the  Jnnker,  but  he  si 
to  conceal  his  fear  both  from  the 
vant  and  himself,  with  a  forced  a 
and  witli  the  question,  uttered 
tone  of  indifference,  wliether  tht 
there  was  in  order  for  sleeping? 

The  answer  was  in  the  afflrma 
as  the  gracious  lady  always  had 
bed  in  this  chamber  held  in  read! 
although  it  bad  never  been  used  w 
the  memory  of  mau.  As  she  kep 
keys  of  all  the  other  spare 
chambers— a  precaution  quite  u 
less  with  the  one  we  speak  of,  w 
contained  only  a  bed,  two  chairs 
a  table,  and  was,  moreover,  b; 
ghostly  visiters,  considered  ae  I 
cienUy  secured  against  depredatio 
no  excuse  nor  objection  could 
made.  Tlie  Jimker,  therefore, 
fored  himself  to  be  conducted  t< 
formidable  apartment;  and  t^e 
vant  having  assisted  him  to  und 
left  a  tight  on  the  table,  took  hit 
part  vre,  and  closed  the  door  afler 

It  was  a  darkish  autumnal  ni 
The  waning  moon  wa«  approac 
her  last  quarter,  her  curved  half 
stood  deep  in  the  heavens,  and  d 
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latter.  In  this  second  examination  vines  liim  that  h»  Lad,  she  felt  herself 
he  had  two  incjuisitors  to  answer,  of  the  more  bound  to  fulfil  her  engage- 
«,K^.«  ♦».« i«.i „„.^  1.: .      rj^^  father,  whose  paternal 


whom  the  young  lady  pressed  him  so 
immercifully  by  her  arch  bantering, 
that  he  at  length  found  it  advisable 
to  recall  his  former  denial,  and  confess 
that  he  was  not  particularly  desirous 
of  sleeping  there  again. 


ment. 

pride  was  flattered  \fy  the  courage  of 
his  daughter,  now  gave  his  consent ; 
and  all  that  Junker  Kai  could  obtain 
was,  that  a  bell-rope  should  be  brought 
close  to  the  bed,  and  that  her  waiting- 


"  Is  it  becommg  a  cavalier,"  said    maid  should  lie  in  the  same  chamber. 


Mette,  "  to  be  afraid  of  a  shadow? 
I  am  but  a  woman,  and  yet  I  dare 
imdertake  the  adventure." 

"  I  will  stake  my  Sorrel,"  answered 
the  Junker,  **  that  you  will  not 
try  it." 

"  I  will  wager  my  Dun  against  it," 
cried  Mette. 

It  was  believed  that  she  was  in  jest ; 
but  as  she  obstinately  insisted  on  ad- 
hering to  the  wager,  both  her  lover 
and  father  strove  to  dissuade  her  from 
so  hazardous  an  enterprise.  She  was 
inflexible.  The  Junker  now  consi- 
dered it  his  duty  to  make  a  foil  con- 
fession. The  old  man  shook  his  head ; 
Froken  Mette  laughed,  and  maintained 
he  had  dreamed,  and,  in  order  to  con- 


Mette,  on  the  other  hand,  stipulated, 
that  all  persons  in  the  house  should 
continue  in  their  beds,  that  it  miffht 
not  afterwards  be  said  they  had  fri^t- 
ened  away  the  spectre ;  and  that  no 
one  should  have  a  light  after  deven 
o'clock.  Her  father  and  the  Junker 
would  take  up  their  quarters  for  the 
night  in  the  so-called  ffilded  chamber* 
which  was  separated  from  the  tower- 
chamber  only  by  a  long  passage.  Ist, 
this  room  hung  the  bdl  with  which, 
in  case  of  need,  the  young  lady  was 
to  sonnd  an  alarm.  The  mother,  no 
less  herdc  than  the  daughter,  readUy 
gave  her  consent  to  the  adventure,* 
the  execation  of  which  was  fixed  for 
the  foUowing  night. 


IV. — THE  ELOPEMENT. 


Throughout  this  momentous  night, 
which  was  to  fix  the  future  lot  of  the 
Isabel,  or  Dun,  and  the  Sorrel,  neither 
family  nor  domestics  enjoyed  much 
sleep :  all  lay  in  anxious  expectation 
of  the  extraordinary  things  that  were 
likely  to  come  to  pass.  Mewing  of 
cats,  screeching  of  owls,  barking  of 
dogs,  drove  the  dustman*  away  every 
time  he  came  sneaking  in.  ^e 
stable-boys  heard  the  horses  pant, 
snort,  and  kick  ;  to  the  bailLflf  it 
seemed  as  if  sacks  were  being  dragged 
about  the  granary;  the  dairy-maid 
declared  it  was  precisely  like  the  nodse 
of  churning ;  and  the  housekeeper 
heard,  plaiidy  enough,  a  sort  <^  rum- 
maguig  in  the  pantry.  Nor  did  sleep 
find  its  way  into  the  gilded  chambw. 
llie  loixl  of  the  manor  and  the  Juiiker 
lay  silent,  from  time  to  time  casting  a 
look  at  the  little  silver  bell  that  hunff 
between  them ;  but  it  was  mute,  and 
80  coutinued  to  be.  When  the  tower- 
clock  struck  one,  the  Junker  began 
to  regard  his  wager  as  half-lost ,  but 


comforted  himself  with  the  reflection, 
that  a  loss  to  one*s  wife  is  merely 
a  transfer  from  one  hand  to  the 
other.  In  short,  the  night  passed, 
and  —  as  far  as  the  tower-cham* 
\xx  was  concerned  —  as  quietly  as 
if  there  had  never  been  ghost  or 
gobUn  in  the  world.  With  the 
first  disoemible  peep  of  day-li^t, 
both  the  half-undressed  gentlemen 
rose,  and  hastened,  with  a  morning 
greeting,  to  the  bold  layer  of  spirita. 
They  t^ped  at  the  door, — ^no  "Come 
m."  ''  They  must  both  still  be  asleep.'* 
Papa  opened  the  door — they  entered 
— the  lady*s  bed  was  desertea  and  the 
bed-clothes  cast  aaUe.  *'  BraTo,** 
cried  tiie  Junker,  **  die  haa  taken  ili|^ 
and  the  Dun  la  mine.**  Ifee  old  man 
did  not  utter  a  syllable,  Imt;  proceeded 
to  the  servant^s  bed,  where  no  one 
was  to  be  seen ;  bat,  on  raising  the 
clothes,  she  appeared  to  view,  with  a 
fiftce  like  crimson,  and  In  a  state  of 
profuse persmraUcm.  To hermaator'a 
first  eager  inquiiy  the  retnmed  i» 


*  In  the  origiiua,  **  Ole  Lok^ije,"  ».«.,  (Have  iSftuMff,  a  Mrtoaage  as  well  knowa 
by  name  to  the  children  of  Dnimaik,  aa  the  dnstmaa  it  to  tJioee  of  Englaad* 
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jnst  then  re«(dlect  where. 
had  Keen  &  stranger  &  few  Aa,j 
onsly  speaking  with  him  prii 
the  wood,  and  he  thought  the 
addressed  him  twice  b;  the 
Comet.  Now  a  sudden  lig 
in  upon  the  old  gentleman. 
exclaimed  he,  "then  let  us 
middle  road  leading  to  Vi 
I  dare  swear  that  the  wrttin 
no  other  than  the  Major's  tl 
who  is  a  Cornet  in  the  CQirasi 
remember  that  Fni  Kirsten  a 
tioncd  me  agiunst  hira,  and  i 
he  came  prowling  after  Frokei 
And  you,"  cried  he  to  the 
"  yourself  saw  the  handwr 
the  bwlitf  at  Vestervig.  E 
hu  made  fools  of  ns  all,  or  t 
was  Ibrged.  And  all  the  whil 
90  Still,  orderly,  and  diligent, 
teons,  and  so  hnmble,  that 
never  have  imagined  he  was  < 
race."  Then  putting  his  hori 
trot,  "  He  who  first  gets  sigh 
runaways,"  said  he,  "  shall  ha 
crowns."  The  troop  had  al 
miles  to  ride  before  they  con 
the  ford  through  tlie  ri-mlet  at 
In  the  meanwhile,  therefore,  i 
reader's  leave,  I  will  hasten 
to  our  fngi fives,  who  ha 
reached  the  opposite  side.  1 
Dun,  exhausted  under  her 
burden,  and  with  the  first  tore 
miles'  famried  flight,  walked 
and  tottering  up  the  heath- 
bank.  The  Comet— for  it  rw 
he— from  time  to  time  cast  an 
look  backwardii,  and  at  ea<: 
gained  a  kiss  from  his  denr 
who  sat  behind  liim,  holding  I 
round  the  wnist.  "Do  yon 
nothing?"  she  asked,  in  a 
anxiety,  for  she  herself  did  i 
to  look  round.  "Nothinj 
answered  he ;  "  but  I  fear — th 
already  a  little  above  the  he 
they  must  bo  on  the  road  in 
of  us.  If  the  mare  conld  b 
ont."  "  But  where  is  your  h 
carriageV"  askeil  she,  after  a ; 
"  It  ought  to  have  met  tui 
rivniet  at  day -break;  nor  cai 
gine  what  detdns  it,  fbr  my 
promised  to  send  his  yonng  Hu 
serrant  with  it,  whose  Hfe  . 
five  years  ago  in  the  war  v 
Turks,  when  I  received  this  s: 
in  the  face.    That  he  is  not 
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The  sun  was  already  below  the 
horizon,  when  we  entered  on  the  plain 
of  Magnesia.  Onr  poor  bmtes  were 
sadly  jaded ;  for  the  latter  part  of  the 
journey  had  been  very  severe.  For 
some  time  it  had  been  over  a  rocky 
path,  strewn  with  loose  stones;  and 
the  last  stage  is  by  a  pretty  abrupt, 
and  very  rough  descent.  My  poor 
animal  had  cast  a  shoe,  and  the  only 
relief  that  could  be  afforded  in  his 
calamity,  was  to  dismount  and  lead 
him.  AVe,  too,  were  somewhat  tired; 
but  the  glorious  sight  that  burst  upon 
us,  bathed  our  spirits  alresh  mthe 
waters  of  invigoration.  The  road  had, 
for  some  time,  kept  us  dodging  among 
crags  and  comers,  which  allowed  no 
prospect,  and  where,  indeed,  we  were 
well  employed  picking  out  our  way. 
But  when  we  emerged,  what  a  sight 
did  we  behold !  One  of  the  ncSde 
Asiatic  plains  stretched  before  us. 
Far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  to  right 
and  left,  the  green  expanse  extended; 
and  immediately  before  us,  it  was  only 
in  the  far  distance  that  the  boundary 
of  hills  wa.s  seen.  Here  and  there 
clumps  of  trees  variegated  the  turf; 
and  a  fair  river  wound  itself  amid  all, 
looking  like  some  huge  and  silvery 
serpent  disporting  itself  in  this  apt^ 
solitude.  Think  how  beautiful  such 
a  scene  must  have  looked  at  evening, 
when  the  tops  of  the  hills,  and  a  few 
fleecy  clouds  were  rosy  in  the  sun- 
beams. Its  expression  was  Para- 
disaical, the  rather  because  the  empire 
of  Peace  was  invaded  by  no  sight  nor 
sound.  The  air  was  absolutely  still, 
excei>t  for  the  sound  of  our  own  foot- 
steps: as  for  our  voices,  after  the 
first  expression  of  delight,  they  were 
hushed.  We  seemed  to  be  gazing  on 
some  primeval  solitude, —  on  the 
spot  where  Astraea  might  have  last 
lingered,  and  whence  the  impress  of 
lier  footstep  had  not  been  yet  obli- 
terated by  the  violence  of  man.  It 
was  a  perfect  presentation  of  the  still 
and  calm,  and  touched  the  same  aaao- 
ciatlons  that  are  made  to  .thrill  by 
Flaxman  or  Retsch. 

On  the  verge  of  this  plain,  snn^y 
ensconced  under  the  lee  of  the  hiila  we 
had  been  descending,  lies -the  city  of 


Magnesia.  It  is  of  reverend  aspect,  and 
quite  worthy  of  its  incomparable  situa- 
tion. It  is  placed  so  closely  under  the 
hills,  that  its  details  are  very  gradually 
unfolded  to  one  advancing.  First  ap- 
pears a  minaret,  that  most  graceAil  of 
arclutectural  conceptions ;  then  cornea 
a  burying  ground,  and  at  laat  i)eep 
out  the  domes  of  the  baths  and 
mosques,  and  particular  houses.  The 
place  has  quite  the  air  of  having  come 
to  hide  itself  in  thid  quiet  nook ;  and 
its  inhabitants  aoemcMl  to  be  of  the 
same  mind,  for  not  one  of  them  could 
we  see.  At  such  an  hour,  poetic 
justice  demanded  that  there  should 
nave  been,  scattered  over  the  ways, 
groups  of  peasants  returning  from  their 
toil,  and  citizens  refreshing  themselves 
with  an  evening  walk.  But  here  seem- 
ed to  be  no  fields  to  cultivate.  All 
looked  as  if  it  were  common  land ;  and 
one  could  but  feel  what  a  first-rate 
exercising  ground  Oglii  Pascha  had 
for  his  cavalry.  As  for  the  citizeiWi 
walking  does  not  come  within  thieif 
idea  of  enjoyment ;  to  which  exertion 
is  so  essentially  opposed,  that  probably 
half  of  them  would  for^o  their  v^y 
pipes,  if  smoking' were  attainable  only 
on  condition  of  -filling  and  lightij^gf 
for  one^s.selif. 

Now,  let  me  say,  that  a  wa3'farer*8 
trouble  Lf  not  always  over  when  he 
has  arrived  at  the  city  of  lus  destina-^ 
tion.  I  should  like  to  put  any  one 
who  thinks  it  is,  outside  of  one  or  two 
places  that  I  know,  and  tell  him  to 
find  his  way  in.  Le  grand  ctqfUam 
thanked  the  garrison  of  Malta  for 
having  had  the  kindness  not  only  to 
capitdate,  but  to  open  the^atee  for 
him,  as  otherwise  be  did  not  see  how 
he  should  ever  have  got  in.  And  so/ 
I  opine,  there  be  places  where  a  capi- 
tulation would  be  incomplete  without 
the  attendance  of  one  of  the  mdwnoiis 
to  act  as  pilot.  lamafraidthatlmight 
have  tak^n  this  journey  in  vain,  aad 
sighed  in  exclusion,  had  ^  been  ]  to 
my  own  devices  for  the  e  ig  ui 
entry.  l!he  river  surroun  in  ff 
part,  the  walls ;  and  one  t  ty 
pretty  well  the  entire  •  »  U 
hitting  the  right  point  of 
on^  of  us  waa  gifted  witb4o|M 
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instinct  in  high  degree,  and  at  once 
nosed  the  course  that  was  to  lead 
us  to  the  bridge.  Our  poor  brutes 
seemed  to  sympathise  in  the  refi*esh- 
meut  of  our  spiiits;  and  even  my 
unfortunate  Rosinante  consented  to  his 
burden,  and  put  his  best  foot  fore- 
most. One  of  his  feet,  alas!  was 
what  maritime  gentlemen  would  call 
a  regular  ?f?or6cr — the  foot  which  lacked 
a  shoo,  and  which,  defenceless,  had 
to  sustain  such  nide  battering.  The 
hoof  of  tliis  foot  was  cracked,  and  I 
was  in  much  tribidation,  both  on  the 
poor  horse's  account  and  on  my  own. 
But  I  made  the  best  of  the  circum- 
stances ;  encouragiug  the  animal  with 
all  that  I  could  remember  and  imitate 
of  the  dialect  in  which  man  convei*ses 
with  the  horse ;  and  comforting  my- 
self with  thinking  how  soon  the  poor 
fellow  would  be  stabled  and  shod. 

The  bridge,  over  which  we  passed, 
was  very  pretty  and  not  very  shaky, 
nor  by  any  means  so  broken-backed 
as  arc  the  gixjater  number  of  Turkish 
specimens.    At  the  moment  of  our 
passing,  it  was  lined  with  venerable 
old  fellows,  who  had  turned  out  to 
enjoy  their  evening  pipe.    They  were 
dressed  in  the  most  approved  and  un- 
refonned  style,  and  many  of  them  had 
long  beards,  descending  to  the  gu'dle. 
They  sat  in  perfect  stillness,  no  man 
speaking  to,  or  seeming  to  care  for  his 
neiglibour.    Indeed,  from  experiences 
among  them,  we  might  almost  argue 
that  though  man  is  by  nature  grega- 
rious, he  is  conversational  only  by 
acquirement.    At  any  rate,  tliey  show 
how  few  words  may  answer  all  the 
purposes  of  business,  and  how  little  all 
of  us  would  talk,  if  wives  and  domestic 
matters  were  proscribed  subjects.   As 
we  passed  through  the  midst  of  them, 
not  a  soul  looked  at  us,  not  a  nudge 
did  one  of  them  give  to  his  neighbour, 
not  a  puff  less  of  smoke  was  emitted. 
One  might  have  concluded  it  to  be 
with  them  an  every  day  occurrence 
to  see  three  Europeans  ride  in  such 
style  into  their  town.    Yet  you  might 
be  bold  to  say,  that  they  had  never 
seen  such  an  entry  before.   The  mode 
of  travelling  is  so  strictly  regulated  by 
necessity,  that,  in  all  probability,  of 
all  the  few  Franks  who  have  entered 
this  place,  none  have  ever  done  so  in 
tho  independent  style  we   affected. 
At  least  if,  hy  chance,  some  cou^l^ 


may  have  done  so,  it  has  certainly 
been  where  there  has  existed  a  know- 
ledge of  the  people  and  language.  If 
our  appearance  did  not  at  fi^t  en- 
lighten them  as  to  our  greenness  snd 
ignorance,  we  soon  stood  confessed  by 
our  attempts  at  inquiry.  Our  fint 
object  w^,  of  course,  to  discoyerth* 
habitation  of  the  Seraph,  whose  BHse 
we  had  written  down  in  our  own  du^ 
racter;  as  the  hieroglyphics  which 
stood  for  direction  to  the  letter  woold 
have  been  no  guide  to  us.  Now,  oir 
stock  of  words  did  not  go  the  toogth 
of  any  direct  inquiry ;  for  KM 
Sahet^  our  old  stand-by,  was  sow 
used  up. 

"  Seraph,  —  Seraph,''  —  we  sisf 
out,  with  as  strong  an  expression « 
inquiry  as  we  could  throw  into  our 
looks  and  gestures.    At  this  some  cf 
them  certainly  did  look  up,  but  with 
the  least  excitement  conceivable.  One 
of  the  more  benevolent  vouchsafed  to 
us  a  few  words,  but  soon  stopped  with 
the  most  unmistakeable  look  of  jhIj 
when  he  saw  that  we  did  not  under- 
stand him.    Evidently  he  pitied  off 
ignorance  and  despised  us.    Ko  far- 
tJ^er  attempt  was  made  to  enligfatee 
us ;  nor  were  the  peaceful  swdon  ia 
the  least  discomposed  at  the  vjmtr 
cessfid  result  of  the  inqunies  thit 
possibly  were  uttered  in  the  speech 
of  the  old  man.    We  had  nothing  fiir 
it  but  to  go  a-head,  and  trust  to  the 
chance  of  falling  in  with  some  one 
better  skilled  in  the  language  of  signs. 
Oh,   thought  we,   had  it  been  us^ 
where  near  Naples  that  this  escspidfr 
had  conducted  us,  we  might  ha^ 
done  well.    Among  those  pantooioiB 
people  the  language  of  the  lips  be- 
comes an  unimaginative  and  lazy  a- 
pedient,  by  no  means  neoeasaiy  to 
the  uses  of  communication.    Natorfii 
whose  voice  is  one  to  all,  has  given  t|i 
them  such  force  of  gesture,  that  it 
must  be  a  very  long  and  difficult  story 
that  they  could  not  tell  or  understiM 
without  words.    But  poor  old  Jrfffl 
Turk  is  a  different  animal,  and  canbft 
dealt  with  only  by  dialectic  precisifli. 
Never  had  we  seen  such  an  exempli- 
fication of  their  incurious,  impassw 
diathesis  as  they  now  presented  to 
our  cost.    We  turned  back  a  long  and 
adnuring  gaze  at  the  group  as  W6 
passed  onwards,  for  truly  it  was  i 
mo^\>  \^\cXx£t««^\yxft  poflitioiL    Bflt  we 
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had  to  revert  to  the  present 
of  finding  some  lodging,  i 
baps  on  nccoDnt  of  (he  hon 
onrgelvea.  ForusitwouW 
no  great  hardali^  io  pass 
should  need  be,  on  the  di] 
beneath  the  dear  sky,  wb 
so  purely  above  us  that  wc 
the  neighbourhood  trom  all 
of  marshes,  which  are  tfae  s 
tion  to  sleeping  in  the  open 
country.  All  looked  diy, 
and  pure.  Bat  oar  poor  hi 
had  been  beguited  into  at 
the  sight  of  the  town,  b 
again  to  droop,  and  evide 
sidered  us  diargeable  with 
of  promise  in  thus  prolouj 
labours.  Wliitber  to  go  we 
tell.  A  labyrinth  of  stree 
,  fore  us,  and  amongst  them 
object  to  pick  out  the  way 
meniau  quarter.  Turks  k 
hours,  and  but  few  people 
in  tlie  streets  when  we  eni 
after  our  wanderings  had 
but  a  short  time  scarcely  t 
to  be  seen.  Now  I  am  pr 
say,  that  no  desolation  is  li! 
solation  of  strangeness  in  a 
St.  Jerome  in  the  wilde 
Stylites  on  his  pillar,  were 
loucly  than  many  a  poor 
<mr  city  of  two  million  iu 
And  we  ouiselvcs  would  i 
infinitely  more  at  ease  had 
called  upon  to  bivouac  be 
si^'lit  of  human  habitation. 

Up  one  street  and  down  a 
passed,  till  wc  were  weari< 
beyond  endurance,  and  reaJ 
for  om"  cattJe.  We  met  no  < 
we  did,  no  one  that  noticed 
muffled  figure  of  some  woa 
pass  by,  who,  when  she 
gaoors,  would  draw  bw  vdl 
closely  over  her,  and  hon 
way.  One  or  two  cliildre 
to  stare  at  us ;  but  we  kne 
mentally  that  their  untutorc 
cism  was  more  likely  to  havi 
our  headii,  than  to  attempt 
stand  or  direct  us.  We  ke| 
look-out  for  some  Greek  or , 
house  wherein,  for  lucre's 
might  be  received  in  tlie  fiiat 
reserving  to  ouraelvea  the 
tion  to  the  Seraph  as  a  bom 
But  still  we  wearied  m,  ai 
hospice.    All  was  shut  i^,  ». 
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or  money,  was  gtod  to  re< 
more  than  one  case,  it  1: 
the  former  consideration ; 
■in  some  villages  it  is  th 
privilege  of  the  greatest 
ceive  tiie  wayfarer.  It  i 
rare  owaaion  of  playing 
taiuer,  and,  besides,  ^t 
opportnnity  of  hearing 
travellers'  tales.  BeudeF 
office,  whicb  they  them 
require  at  any  time ;  am] 
on  sordid  groands,  gooi 
them  to  establish  relati 
pitality  throughout  tbe  c« 
CBBe  is  in  my  recoiiectit 
large  party  of  us,  with 
how  many  followers  and 
received  most  clieerfuliy,  t 
ing  at  a  late  hour,  and  is 
dabie  numbers.  The  mo 
attention  was  paid  to  w 
dant  provision  of  all  kind 
at  our  departingonr  ent£rt 
receive  no  penny  of  recom; 
other  such  can  I  remem 
none  perhaps  where  the 
30  strong. 

Rejected  from  the  ( 
Seraph,  whom  we  voted 
and  a  curmudgeon,  our 
solved  itself  into  the  anx 
the  Khan  before  they  shi 
night.  Our  new  acquai 
tiad  guided  us  to  this 
tiireshold,  was  waiting  fc 
as  though  in  distrust  i 
i-eccivcd.  He  stuck  by  u 
man  and  true,  till  he  ha 
u^  far  away  to  the  nppei 
town,  where  lies  the  Kha 

We  saw  a  large  built 
fi-ontage  something  like  t 
a  rude  sort  of  divan,  in  1 
sat  the  Kliandgi  smokin 
not  tlie  least  sign  of  noti 
proach.  Tlm>ugh  the  > 
liad  a  perspective  view 
court  of  considerable  es 
ferent  paits  of  which  gl 
cheerful  blaze  of  fire  am 
vemi  people  were  passini 
and  altogetlier  theplace  lo< 
life-like  than  the  doll  str 
wliich  we  had  been  passi 

Our  friend  approached 
the  Kliandgi,  who  retnn 
))linient  with  all  grave 
colloquy  then  followed  oi 
of  ourselves,  during  whi. 
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ug,  and  not  mnch  more  oonstrained  in 
*oiir  personal  obB^rations.  Many  an 
equivocal  compliment  fell  harmless  on 
their  ears,  which,  had  it  been  under* 
stood,  would  have  ruffled  their  smilee. 
At  last  an  individual  entered,  who 
evidently  came  on  business.  He  made 
a  short  announcement  to  us,  and  waited 
for  a  reply.  Of  comse  no  reply  was 
forthcoming,  except  some  general  in- 
vitation to  sit  down  and  make  himself 
happy.  This  he  was  by  no  means 
disposed  to  do.  He  repeated  his 
w(»ds  with  an  emphasis  that  seemed 
to  hnply  that  he  was  not  to  be  trifled 
with,  and  that  it  was  no  use  pretend" 
ing  not  to  understand  hun.  He 
exemplified  what  I  suppose  to  be  a 
general  fallacy  of  our  nature, — for  I 
have  often  encountered  the  same  ano- 
maly,— that  is  to  say,  he  repeated  his 
woras  slowly  and  emphatically,  as  if 
one,  though  ignorant  of  the  language, 
could  not  mil  to  comprehend  his  mean- 
ing, if  expressed  cieu-ly  and  delibe- 
rately. We  were  brought  no  wldt 
nearer  to  a  sense  of  the  emergency. 

As  in  despair  he  conthined  to  repeat 
one  word,  ^^  Aivin,  aivin,"  in  a  tone 
that  f^ipealed  to  our  every  sympathy 
as  reasonable  beings,  we  felt  the  foil 
indeoonmi  of  our  continued  unintelli- 
gence,  and  would  gladly  have  com- 
pounded, by  appearing  to  understand, 
and  allowing  the  event  to  work  itself 
out:  But  &i9  would  not  satisfy  our 
friend:  there  was  evidently  something 
to  be  done  by  us. 

^^  Aiv4n,  aiv&n !"  shouted  the  assis- 
tants, in  chorus. 

It  was  useless.  The  word  was  not 
In  our  vocabulary.  He  now  began  to 
gesticulate  vehemently,  passing  his 
hand  several  times  over  his  foce,  and 
performing  other  evolutions.  These 
to  me,  I  confess,  conveyed  no.  mean- 
ing ;  but  K ,  being  of  quidLor  ap- 
prehension, somehow  extracted  fttHn 
the  pantomime  an  idea  of  the  foet. 

*^  Depend  upon  it,  he  means  some- 
thing about  the  horses.** 

S- —  improved  upon  this  sugges- 
tion, turning  to  account  the  extra 
knowledge  uuit  he  possessed  of  the 
ways  of  these  people.  ^^  I  have  it. 
He  means  idiere  are  the  hahers  for 
our  horses.  These  we  never  jpro- 
vided  in  the  Khan  stables,  ana  aU 
travellere  take  them  for  themseWes.^ 

Here  we  were  at  foitft:  BOiie«f  us 


had  been  provident  of  this  article,  and 
we  wanted  words  to  beg  the  stabte'^ 
man  to  provide,  if  he  oovld^  the  halten» 
and  put  them  in  the  bill.  In  Ae 
midst  of  Qor  perpkxity  a  man  entered, 
whom  we  hidJed  b&  a  friend  in  need. 
He  was  a  Gteek,  unmistakeable  by 
physiognomy,  even  had  he  not  bee& 
so  by  dress.  How  delightfol  it  wm 
to  find  a  channel  of  eommunioatioiL 
re-opened,  tliose  only  can  judge  wli% 
like  ui,  have  been  deprived  uf  tibe 
uses  of  speech.  Our  words  beeaan^ 
indeed,  ma  wrtfkfra.  In  a  trice  ho 
explained  to  us  the  whole  matter, 
wiudi  was  as  we  had  supposed.  He 
appeared  to  be  quite  {Hpoud  of  tiio 
distinction  of  beine  the  only  pefaon 
who  could  oommuucate  with  us,  and 
assumed  the  office  of  interpreter  with 
great  gusto.  Through  him  we  ex- 
plained that  we  should  like  to  pay  a 
virit  to  the  stables,  and  the  groom 
summoned  us  at  once  to  follow  him. 
The  company  all  cleared  ont  as  we 
rose ;  partly  from  civility,  and  partly 
because  they  wunted  to  see  a  littfe 
more  of  us.  We  did  not,  in  the  least, 
doubt  the  honesty  of  these  gentry; 
but,  seeing  that  so  little  ceremony 
existed  as  to  right  of  entry  into  oar 
apartment,  we  ^  not  know  but  tiiit 
some  unscrupulous  person  might  take 
advantage  of  our  absence  to  overhaul 
our  eflG^.  We  therefore  judged 
it  prudent  to  remove  those  of  our 
efifects  which  might  most  stronrir 
provoke  their  cupidity.  Our  smU 
dies  were  heavy,  and  oi  not 
easily  be  pocketed,  but  <  |i 
might  have  In  i  stowed  away  i 
their  v<  dresses,  and  • 

off  witku      ■•■V  observati<       ^n 
Khandgi.    j     se,  we 

ried  with  us,  i      w      i    »i  i 

I  per»       Uv  *        *  proci:^ 

wei^       I        bo  n  1 

that  r    I  17  ««' 

OyertOJip«9U     tun      im  ut     j 

pookets,  and  gave       »»      ghly 
ahr  of  a  hiirhwa^  j       ex 

tion  t  lu  no»  mimx      «* 

strike      ui  A     ordini     .v 
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Tider,  the  boildings 
tial,  tlie  vagabonds  i 
All  looks  clean  am 
Here  is  no  bustle  of 
appearance  of  social 
All  has  the  quiet  and  £ 
place  where  the  inh 
made  their  fortunes,  an 
joy  themaelves,  Secii 
fal  ignorance  have  p 
from  the  crotchets  of 
cOntinned  to  them  thi 
wholesome  degpotism. 
But  a  sound  bnrst 
which  made  us  start 
music  as  from  a  fiill  mil 
borne  upon  the  air :  ai 
Knd  measure,  moteove: 
We  knew  that  wo  wei 
accnstomed  to  rdse  an; 
of  soldiers  at  short  ni 
gulars,  wont  to  be 
the  termination  of  thi 
Tice.  But  the  case  ti 
that  Magnesia  was  a 
depot.  We  followed 
came  up  with  the  regit 
to  their  barracks.  A 
ance  they  presented. 
were  first-rate,  and 
strapping  fellows,  win 
they  could  do  the  stat 
We  stood  at  the  con 
past  which  they  were 
bad  ft  good  view  of  thi 
very  strong  regiment, ' 
plement  of  a  thousam 
aniform  was  of  the  ni 
is  to  say,  after  the  E« 
The  spedmens  of  the  r 
that  arc  to  be  seen  i 
Constantinople,  give  bt 
able  idea  of  the  Turki: 
line.  It  becomes  thi 
cross'bclted  afl^r  oui 
they  seem  to  be  sulky 
ittrnint  of  their  accout: 
these  horsemen  rode 
style,  showing,  as  occa 
ccllent  horsemanship, 
perhaps  some  vivacity 
animals  whose  curveta 
a  vigilant  eye,  and  fin 
fill,  cavalry  seems  to  1: 
strength,  as  it  lias  been 
days  when  they  rode  w 
«'f  the  Selinga.  The 
of  the  people  may  be 
derstooU,  by  a  comp 
gallant-looking,  serviw 
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"  Like  tnie  Osmanl 
emphatically  and  en 
"Trnly,  mine  LoBt,  wi 
appetites,  and,  morcc 
proverb  on  our  side." 

Now,  it  is  not  to  be  i 
this  wortfay  gentlemsn  CO 
given  ns  An  entertainniei 
he  oflbred.  No  doubt 
conventioual  phrase,  a 
more  thau  ibe  speech  ol 
does.who  tells  you  tocoD 
and  all  he  possesses  as 
still  it  was  civil.  A  si 
to  one  of  the  domestics, ) 
preparations  were  forth' 
ced.  Each  of  ns  was  I 
anapkin,  which  we  spree 
knees.  We  fnither  fol 
far  aa  to  tuck  np  our 
came  a,  pause.  Preseu 
Attendant,  bringing  an  a] 
like  a  camp-stool,  whicl 
in  the  midst  of  tie ;  and, 
this,  was  anon  deposite 
brif^ht  brass  tray,  0 
twinkling,  appeared  a  be 
«  savoury  composition 
known,  futo  this  all  h 
dig.  It  was  tmcommoni; 
and  disposed  one  for  i 
Bnt  almost  before  a  secc 
l>o  liad.  the  dish  had  van 
succeeded  by  another, 
throughout  the  repast : 
mcntary  pause  in  the  a 
signal  for  removal  of 
basiu,  and  the  producti( 
There  could  not  have  1 
eighteen  or  twenty  disht 
of  thcni  quite  capital,  i 
of  more  serious  attent 
bird -I  ike  pecking  for 
space  wOA  allowed.  Or 
was  a  style  of  thing 
hardly  suit  men  serio 
but  it  snits  these  fellowe 
who,  as  they  never  take 
than  they  can  help,  maj 
never  to  know  what  dow 
is.  Among  their  plati 
pancakes,  made  right  ar 
as  thougli  in  regard  o 
We  wound  up  with  a  bo 
or  some  variety  of  that  | 
consumption  of  which  we 
the  use  of  spoons.  It  vi 
sant  enough  to  dine  wit 
ji.  not  for  the  barbarity  i 
one's  lingers;  an  evil  wl 
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Spanish  monks.  Again 
tion  and  pestilentjid 
daunted  cnriosity  and 
search.  To  the  Dntoh 
the  island  of  Java  thia 
plies.  Seizedbythe  Eni 
to  prevent  their  felling 
of  the  French — upon  th 
to  Holland  at  the  pei 
govcroor,  Sir  Stamford 
Iris  voluminonB  and  ern 
of  Java."  Three  jean 
accounts  were  given  o 
Crawford's  "  History 
Archipelago."  In  IS 
book  was  published  at 
proved  a  mere  compilal 
above  named.  And  sine 
works  upon  the  same 
possessing  merit,  have 
in  Holland  and  German 
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priated  to  the  affaira 
East  Indies,  appears 
Amsterdam.  But  En 
little  interest  in  Dutcl 
colonists ;  and  although 
Home  Eastern  traveUe; 
to  them  a  casual  cbapte 
of  8  centnry  notbin 
naming  has  been  writt 
goagc  with  reference  t 

Most  men  have  a 
which,  above  all  othei 
to  visit.  Some  long  1 
the  classic  relics  of  Its 
or  to  explore  the  immi 
renowned  battle-fleldt 
Bome  set  their  affectioi 
and  languish  after  And 
Alhanibra ;  whilst  otl: 
imagination  the  hardy 
more  strongly  than  thes 
ting  South,  meditate  o 
thirst  alter  the  Maelstr 
of  Thor  and  Odin,  of  gl 
Irants.  We  have  a  ft 
the  West  Indies  bad  i 
irresistible  fascination ,  I 
length  of  voyage  nor  d 
Jack  prevented  his 
have  another — who  ha; 
^ight  of  Britain's  difii 
period  of  absence  from 
is  to  be  devoted  to  a  ■ 
Hindostan.  Snd)  fai 
dilections  may  often  be 
reading  and  associatic 
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the  Dutch  Eoijt  India  scnice.  The 
Dutchmen  consisted  of  convicts,  whose 
imprisonment  liad  been  remitted  or 
abridged,  on  condition  of  their  entering 
a  colonial  regiment.  These  were  the 
worst  of  the  whole  lot ;  they  feared 
no  punisliment,  being  fully  persuaded 
that  death  awaited  them  in  the  terrible 
climate  of  Java,  and  it  was  scarcely 
possible  to  check  their  insubordination 
and  excesses.  Another  very  small 
section  of  the  detachment  was  com- 
posed of  adventurers,  whom  wild 
dreams  of  fortune,  never  to  be  realised, 
had  induced  to  enlist  for  the  sake  of 
a  free  passage." 

Idleness  would  render  such  motley 
herds  of  evil-doers  doubly  difficult  to 
I'esti'ain,  and  the  Dutch  government 
provides,   as  far  as  is  jmssible    on 
boai'd  ship,  for  their  occupation  and 
amusement.      On    the    Betsey  and 
Sara,  the   name    of    Dr.   Selberg's 
transport,     guards     were     regularly 
mounted ;   pipes,   tobacco,  dominos, 
nine-pins,  and  even  musical  instm- 
meuts,  were  abundantly  supplied  to 
the  restless  and  discontented  soldiery. 
But  it  was  the  season  of  the  equinox, 
and,    for    some    time,    sea-sickness 
caused  such    toys  to  be  neglected. 
Only  when  they  had  passed  Madeira, 
the  weather  became  fine,  and  Dr. 
Selberg    was     able     to    enjoy     his 
voyage     and    make    his     observa- 
tions.   The  latter  were  at  first  con- 
fined  to  the  dolphins,   shai'ks,   and 
shoals  of  flying-fish  which  surrounded 
the  vessel ;  and  as  to  the  enjoyment, 
it  was  of  veiy  short  duration.    After 
the  fii-st  month,  the  cool  trade-wind 
left  them,  and  they  sufiered  from  in- 
tolerable heat.    The  soldiers  had  a 
comical  appearance,  standing  on  sen- 
try with  musket  and  side-arms,  but 
with  a  night-cap,  shirt,  linen  shoes, 
■and  trousers  for  their  sole  garments. 
To  add  to  the  irksomeness  of  life  at 
sea,  there  was  little  cordiality  amongst 
the  officers,  who  lived  apart  as  much 
as  their  narrow  quarters  would  allow. 
One  of  them,   a  young  lieutenant, 
who,  in  hopes  of  advancement,  had 
abandoned  his  country,  family,  and 
inlstress,  was  unable  to  bear  up  against 
the  regrets  that  assailed  him,  and  shot 
himself  early  in  the  voyage.    For  fear 
of  quarrels  between  soldiers  and  sail- 
ora,  the  Liiie  was  passed  without  the 
usiml  burlesque  ceremonies.    At  \a&t, 


on  New-Year's-day,  the  ship  dropped 
her  anchor  in  Batavia  roads,  at  about 
a  league  and  a  half  from  shore.  The 
mud  banks  at  the  entrance  of  the  tiro 
rivers  which  there  enter  the  sea,  pro- 
hibit the  nearer  approach  of  large 
vessels ;  and  many  ships  obserFe^  a 
still  greater  distance  to  avoid  the  mal- 
aria blown  over  to  them  by  the  land- 
wind. 

The  heat  of  those  latitudes  render- 
ing rowing  too  violent  an  exertion  for 
European  sailors,  four  Malays  were 
taken  on  board  the  Betsey  and  Sara, 
to  maintain  the  communication  with 
shore.   It  was  with  a  jo}^  heart  that 
Dr.  Selberg,  weaiy  of  his  protracted 
voyage,  sprang  into  a  boat,  and  W|0 
landed  in  the  port  of  Batavia.   He 
found  few  traces  of  the  grandeur  which 
once  gave  to  that  city  the  title  of  the 
Pearl  of  the  East.    The  gem  has  lost 
its  sparkle ;  scarce  a  vestige  of  former, 
brilliancy  remains.    Choked  canalSi 
falling  houses,  lifeless  streets,  on  all 
sides  meet  and  offend  the  eye ;  only 
here  and  there  a  stately  ed&ce  tells 
of  better  days.    The  most  remaA- 
able   is   the   Stadt-Huis,   or  town- 
house,  a  gigantic  building  of  a  simple 
bnt  appropriate  style  of  architectiire, 
with   handsome   wings   enclosing  a 
large  paved   court.    Formerly,  th» 
structure  included  the  tribunals,  bank, 
and  foundling-hospital,  but  the  nn- 
hcalthiness  of  the  city  has  caused  the 
removal  of  those  institutiona  to  the 
elevated  suburb  of  Weltevreden.  The 
wings  are  still  used  as  prisons.  None 
of  the  other  public  buildings  daim 
especial  notice.    Built  after  the  pl«J 
of  Amsterdam,  the  close  streets,  9m 
the  canals  that  intersect  them,  have 
contributed  no  little  to  the  insalubri^ 
of  Batavia.    Only  in  the  day-tinw 
does  the  city  show  signs  of  life ;  *^ 
wards  evening,  all  Europeans  fly  J* 
poisonous  atmosphere  that  has  «^" 
stroyed  so  many  of  their  countiyiD^ 
and  seek  the  purer  air  of  the  subun* 
and  adjacent  villages.    There  tW 
have  their  dwelling-honses,  and  p** 
the  night.    At  nme  in  the  motfM^ 
the  roads  leading  to  Batavia  are  co- 
vered with  carriages, — as  necessary 
in  Java  as  boots  and  shoes  are  J^ 
Europe,  walking  being  out  of  ^L 
question  in  that  climate, -:- and  ^ 
returns  to  the  deserted  city.   Chincs«i 
Aiafea.^  mi  ^irEi\mfljiia  husy  thd* ' 
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aistCHl.  Proud  and  conccite<l  as  they 
are  in  their  own  laud,  in  Java  they 
arc  humble  and  8ubmiRsive,  and  seek 
their  ends  by  craft  and  cunnuig.  La- 
borious and  clever,  they  would  be  of 
great  l)enefit  to  their  adopted  country, 
but  for  their  greediness  and  want  of 
principle.  In  that  oi)pre8sivc  and  re- 
laxing climate,  the  Euroi>ean  workman 
has  no  chance  with  them,  and  more- 
over they  accomplish  the  same  results 
with  half  the  number  of  tools.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  are  sensual  and 
debauched,  and  desi>crate  gamblers. 
Then*  favourite  game  is  Topho,  a  bas- 
tard Rouge  et  Xoir,  at  which  they 
swindle  the  simple  Javans  in  the  most 
unsciiipulous  and  barefaced  manner. 

The  unhealthiness  of  Batavia, 
arising  from  stagnant  canals,  bad 
drinking-water,  and  adjacent  swamps, 
has  often  been  erroneously  considered 
to  extend  to  the  entire  island.  The 
whole  has  been  condemned  for  the 
fault  of  a  fraction.  Intermittent  and 
remittent  fevers,  and  dysentery,  are 
the  diseases  most  common,  but  they 
are  generally  confined  to  small  dis- 
tricts. "  Java,"  says  Mi*.  Currie, 
surgeon  of  the  78th  Regiment,  which 
was  quartered  in  Batavia  during  the 
whole  period  of  the  British  occupa- 
tion, from  1811  to  1815,  "  need  no 
longer  be  held  up  as  the  grave  of 
Europeans,  for,  except  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  salt-marshes 
and  forests,  as  in  the  city  of  Batavia, 
and  two  or  three  other  places  on  the 
north  coast,  it  may  be  safely  affirmed 
that  no  tropical  climate  is  superior  to 
it  in  salubrity."  The  author  of  a 
hastily  written  and  desultory  volume 
of  oriental  travel,  *  founded,  however, 
on  personal  experience,  goes  much 
further  than  this,  and  maintains,  that 
"with  common  prudence,  eschewing 
in  toto  the  vile  habit  of  drinking  gin 
and  water  whenever  one  feels  thSsty, 
living  generously  but  carefully,  avoid- 
ing the  sun's  rays  by  always  using  a 
close  or  hooded  can'iage,  and  talung 
common  precautions  against  wet  feet 
and  damp  clothing,  a  man  may  live, 
and  enjoy  life  too,  in  Batavia,  as  long 
as  he  would  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world."  Ml'.  Davidson  here  refers  not 
to  the  city  of  Batavia — which  he  ad- 


mits to  be  a  fatal  residence,  espedaUj 
in  the  rainy  season — ^bnt  to  tiie  ndv- 
urbs,  where  he  resided  some  yean. 
These,  however,  only  come  m  tin 
second  dass,  as  regards  salubrity,  and 
are  mnch  too  near  the  swamps,  forests, 
and  slimy  sea-shore,  to  be  a  desiraUe 
abode,  except  for  diose  whom  busi- 
ness compels  to  live  within  a  drive  of 
the  dty.  Waltz,  the  Dutch  writer, 
in  his  Leoensregdn  voor  Oott  Indk^ 
divides  the  European  settlements  in 
Java  into  throe  classes ;  the  healtiiy, 
or  mountain  districts,  where  the  air 
is  dry,  and  the  temperature  modmite; 
the  less  healthy,  which  are  warm  and 
damp ;  and  finally,  the  positively  pes- 
tiferous, where,  besides  trem^oos 
heat  and  great  moisture,  the  atmo- 
sphere is  laden  with  marsh  miasmata. 
Weltevrede,  Ryswyk,  and  the  other 
villages,  or  TBther  faubottrgs^  south  of 
Batavia,  belong  to  the  second  dass; 
Batavia  itself.  Bantam,  CheriboD, 
Tubang,  and  Banjowangie,  to  the 
third,  or  worst  division.  And  Dr. 
Selberg  informs  us,  that  the  only  two 
upas-trees  whose  existence  he  conld 
ascertain,  grow  at  Cheribon  and  Ban- 
jowangie, which  of  course  was  likely 
to  confirm  the  popular  superstitioa 
concerning  the  baneful  influence  cf 
that  tree.  The  coincidence,  which 
at  first  appears  remarkable,  is  of  easy 
explanation,  the  upas  pieferring  a 
swampy  soil. 

With  respect  to  the  possible  lon- 
gevity of  Europeans  in  Java,  Dr. 
Selberg's  account  materially  diflers 
from  Mr.  Davidson's  estimate.  The 
Dutch  employes  have  to  serve  sixteen 
years  in  the  colony  to  be  entitied  to  a 
furlough  and  fr^e  passage  home,  and 
twenty  years  for  a  pension.  VflT 
few,  according  to  the  doctor,  live  lonjj 
enough  to  enjoy  the  one  or  the  other. 
And  those  who  do,  buy  the  pri^^ 
at  a  dear  rate.  Their  emaciated 
bodies,  enfeebled  minds,  thin  hair,  and 
dim  eyes,  show  them  to  be  blighted 
ill  their  prime.  True  it  is  that,  with 
few  exceptions,  they  utterly  negtecfc 
the  primary  conditions  of  health  in  * 
hot  country.  They  enervate  tiwDJ* 
selves  by  sensual  indulgenced,  ^ 
consume  spirits  and  spices  by  whote* 
sale.      There   is    an    absurd  beM 
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ftinongst  tbem,  that  dr 
disease  and  preeerves 
aui  bibendum  aui  morkn 
the  truth  is  prixisdy  thi 
in  that  climate  BpiriU 
The  fact  probably  is,  tl 
to  dispel  cnnni,  asd  to  I 
for  a  while,  the  re)^ 
having  exchanged  Enr 
Dr.  Selberg  statea,  tba 
pean  he  spoke  to  in  the  i 
to  leave  it.  Bat  the  t( 
costly,  and  so  they  IL 
death  or  their  fiirlou^ 
Some  lacky  ones  socce 
rapid  fortunes,  bat  thes 
fen,  whoae  example,  ho 
to  sedoce  others  of  t 
men  from  their  Dm 
to  brave  fevers,  tigen 
and  the  other  grea 
perils  of  Java,  in  pure 
which  they  rarely  acqni 
when  obtained,  their  ii 
renders  it  difficult  for 
joy.  Another  class  of 
consists  of  men  who, 
mitted  crimes  in  their 
hare  fled  from  the  ven 
law.  TTiesc  are  thon 
worse  of  in  Java,  wher( 
from  one  qnarter  of  &t 
other  seems  admitted  i 
moral  whitewashing. 
bad  characters  so  abonn 
Bcanty  Enropean  popu 
the  respectable  portioi 
selves  aloof,  they  wc 
be  found  the  minoril 
the  reprobates  have 
pjderable  property,  Tl 
the  principal  hotel  at  E 
branded  galley-slave. 
ofC^i  found  liimself  in 
hard  drinkers,  and  the 
had  loosened  their  U) 
let  ont  details  of  the 
which  at  first  greotl} 
simplicity.  "  I  waa  on 
"  invited  to  a  dinner,  w 
usual,  with  a  drinkii^ 
neighbour  at  the  table, 
from  the  Rhine  provic 
been  twelve  years  in  J 
very  dnink,  and  spoke 
country,  whidi  hc  eho 
again.  He  was  a  m« 
well  looked  upon  in  the 
asked  him  what  had  fin 
to  settle    there.     He 
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exotic  character  of  the  scene.  Ja- 
vans,  Chinese,  Europeans,  Liplaps, 
(the  Batavian  term  for  the  children  of 
Europeans  and  Jaran  women,)  and 
varions  other  races,  crowd  thither  to 
gaze  at  the  shows  and  performances. 
There  jugglers  and  rope-dancers  dis- 
play their  dexterity,  far  surpassing 
that  of  their  European  brethren; 
Chinese  come£es  are  acted,  and  Chi- 
nese orchestras  jar  upon  the  ear  of  the 
newly  arrived  foreigner;  the  Ron- 
gengs  (dancing  girls)  go  through  their 
series  of  voluptuous  attitudes ;  gongs 
are  beaten,  trumpets  blown ;  Chinese 
gamblers  lie  upon  the  ground  and  rob 
the  Javans  at  the  much-loved  games 
of  tzo  and  topho."  The  people  of 
Java  are  very  musical,  after  their 
fashion,  and  have  all  manner  of  queer 
instruments,  many  of  a  barbarous 
description,  some  borrowed  from  the 
Chinese.  They  are  much  addicted 
to  dramatic  exhibitions  and  puppet 
shows,  and  claim  to  be  the  original  in- 
ventors of  the  ombres  chinoises,  figures 
moved  behind  a  transparent  curtain. 
Crawford,  in  his  "  History  of  the  In- 
dian Archipelago,^*  gives  them  the 
credit  of  this  triumph  of  inventive 
genius,  which  has  found  its  way  firom 
the  far  East  to  the  streets  of  London, 
and  to  Monsieur  Serapliin^s  saloon  in 
the  Palais  Royal. 

Javan  diversions  are  not  all  of  the 
same  human  and  gentle  character  as 
those  just  cited.  Although  mild  and 
peaceable  in  disposition,  the  Javans 
are  passionately  fond  of  fights  between 
animals.  Whilst  beholding  these 
encounters,  their  usual  calm  gravity 
nnd  mysterious  reserve  disappear,  and 
are  replaced  by  the  noisy,  vehement 
eagerness  of  an  excited  boy.  Cock- 
fights are  in  great  vogue,  and  in  many 
an  old  Javan  poem  the  exploits  of 
the  crested  combatants  are  related 
in  a  strain  of  laughable  magniloqn^ce. 
But  other  and  more  serious  contests 
frequently  take  place.  Before  speak- 
ing of  them,  we  turn  to  Dr.  Selberg's 
spirited  account  of  a  tiger-hunt,  which 
occurred  during  liis  stay  at  Surabaya. 
Tigers  of  various  species  abound  in 
Java.  The  commonest  are  the  royal 
tiger  and  the  leopard,  of  which  latter 
animal  the  black  tiger  is  a  bastard 
variety.  Cubs  of  both  kinds  are 
frequently  found  in  the  same  lair; 
and  when  the  black  tiger  is  very 
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^nng,  leopard-like  spots  are  discern- 
ible on  its  skin.  As  it  grows  older, 
they  disappear,  and  the  hair  beoMes 
of  a  uniform  black.  In  the  interior 
of  Java  much  mischief  is  done  by 
these  cowardly  but  bloodthirsty  and 
cunning  beasts.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  large  European  settle- 
ments, accidents  are  less  frequent, 
the  tiger  shunning  populous  districts, 
and  retreating  into  the  forest  on  the 
approach  of  man.  When  one  makes 
its  appearance,  the  anthorities  gene* 
raUy  order  a  battne.  Very  few,  how- 
ever, are  killed,  though  a  price  is  set 
upon  theur  heads,  and  they  continue 
to  destroy  about  three  hundred  Javans 
per  annum,  on  a  moderate  average. 
This  is,  in  great  measure,  the  fault  of 
the  natives  themselves,  who,  instead 
of  doing  theur  utmost  to  exterminate 
the  breed,  entertain  a  sort  of  super- 
stitious respect  for  their  devonrers,  and 
carry  it  so  far  as  to  place  food  in  tlie 
places  to  which  they  are  known  to  re- 
sort, thinking  thereby  to  propitiate  tbe 
foe,  and  keep  his  chtws  off  their  wives 
and  (Mdren.  They  themselves,  wheu 
compelled  to  opposdthe  tiger,  or  when 
led  against  him  by  their  European 
allies,  show  vast  coolness  and  conragei 
the  more  remarkable,  as,  in  ordinary 
circumstances  of  danger,  they  are  by 
no  means  a  brave  people.  Raffles 
quotes  several  anecdotes  of  their  fear- 
lessness before  wild  beasts,  and  Dr. 
Selberg  famishes  one  of  a  similar 
kind.  ^*  A  Javan  criminal  was  con- 
demned by  the  sultan  to  fight  a  large 
royal  tiger,  whose  ferocity  was  raised 
to  the  highest  point  by  want  of  food, 
and  artificial  irritation.  The  only 
weapon  allowed  to  the  human  com- 
batant was  a  kreese  with  the  point 
broken  off.  After  wrapping  a  cloth 
round  his  leff  fist  and  arm,  the  man 
entered  the  arena  with  an  air  of  un- 
daunted calnmess,  and  fixed  a  steady 
menacing  gaze  upon  the  brute.  The 
tiger  sprang  furiously  upon  his  in- 
tended victim,  who  with  extraordi- 
nary boldness  and  rapidity  thrust  his 
left  fist  into  the  gaping  jaws,  and  at 
the  same  moment,  with  his  keen 
though  pointless  dagger,  ripped  up 
the  l^ast  to  the  yery  heart.  In  less 
than  a  minute,  the  tiger  lay  dead  at 
his  conqneror^s  feet.  The  criminal 
was  not  only  forgiven  but  ennobled 
by  his  sovereign." 
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other  bonuuie  devic* 
courage.  If  the  baf 
which  does  not  oft« 
subjected  to  Bimiliu-  pe 
the  poor  tifer  hw  no 
bim  ;  for  if  he  does, 
and  luck,  prove  the  1 
Javans,  who  evideatl 
slightest  notion  of  fit 
sympathy  witli  brave 
to  ail  nnpleasant  opei 
rampok.  They  mak 
him,  and  torment  bin 
a  desperate  spring,  an 
upon  their  luice  poioi 
It  ie  a  remark^di 
Jaya  tigers  seldom 
Eoropeaofi.  They  cob 
by  dosens;  bnt  Dr.  S 
no  acconnt  of  an  onsiaj 
man  or  any  other  wl 
Javaos  are  well  awi 
assert,  that  if  a  nninb< 
amongst  whom  tbei 
native,  are  exposed  i 
a  tiger,  the  native  i: 
victim.  This  assert! 
bymaflyexam^es. 
jecturea  varions  rea» 
eentricity  or  epicurwi 
may  be  termed,  on 
tiger,  and  ainongst  o 
HUggests  that  the  t 
partial  to  the  hogoo 
who  anoint  their  yell< 
cocoa-nut  oil.  The 
selves  explain  It  differ 
tain  that  the  souls  of 
after  death,  into  the  b 
a  bitter  satire  npon  tl 
sion  it  was  to  civilif 
and  who,  but  too  ofcci 
to  persecute  and  de 
supcrslition  demonsti 
whole  volumes  of  hie 
manner  the  first  ac 
made  between  this  i 

f;oplc,  and  their  Eura 
he  early  administrat 
in  Java  was  marked 
cnielty.  "  TTieir  leai 
Raffles,  "  were  a  hanj 
of  snperiority,  for  the 
awing  the  credulous  i 
native;),  and  a  mos 
timidity,  which  led  I 
treachery  and  dang 
where  they  were  lea 
hended."  Thus  we  f 
sixteenth    centnry, 
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vioiialy  acknowledged 
daughter,  and  left  hci 
Lis  property.  The  cl 
then,  had  t>een  allowei 
wild  aud  almost  naked, 
ill  hand  by  her  guardi 
verteii,  by  means  of  Ea 
into  an  exceedingly  fini 
cation  she  of  course  1 
remained  in  her  origins 
barons  ignorance.  Fo 
wards  she  became  acqo: 
German  gentleman  abc 
und  soon  afterwards  t 
ried.  Dr.  Selberg  giv 
istic  account  of  his  fin 
house.  "  I  went  with 
upon  Mr.  Von  N.,  I 
tlcuian  was  out.  'Lf 
return,'  said  my  Men< 
meantime  we  will  see 
is  about,  and  you  can 
jipects  to  her.  N.  like: 
treated  with  all  the  cer 
•A  lady  of  condition  in 
try.'  We  passed  th 
apartments,  flUed  with 
Asiatic  fumitm*e  and 
paused  at  the  entrance 
room.  With  a,  slight 
gesture,  F.  |>oiated  to 
there  otTered  itself  to 
!i  costly  carpet  lay  seve 
N.'s  black  servants,  1 
tcraale,  and  in  the  mid 
MeiTouw  Von  N.,  onl; 
finished  from  her  comj 
richer  materials  of  I 
silken  sarong  (a  kind 
coat,)  and  a  iabai/a  ot 
terial  composed  her  fx 
of  Chinese  slippers,  of  i 
broidered  with  gold, 
naked  feet.  She  rattl 
and  the  servants  anxiov 
throw,  watching  with 
ncss  each  movement  of 
Down  came  the  dice,  e 
articulate  cry  the  wiime 
selves  on  the  stakes. 
were  the  whole  party, 
moments  we  were  nr 
last  an  exclamation  of  s 
the  lady  of  our  unweh 
The  slaves  ran  away 
Mcvronw  Von  N.  an 
slippers,  and  with  a  « 
Dr.  F.,  disappeared.  1 1 
at  this  strange  scene, 
laughed,  led  me  into 
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beings  with  which  their  own  tradi- 
tions snpply  them,  they  liave  bor- 
rowed others  from  the  Indians,  Per- 
sians, and  Arabs.  Tlie  Dhewos  are 
good  spirits,  and  great  respect  is 
shown  to  them.  Tliey  regulate  the 
growth  of  trees,  n\>ei\  the  fruit,  mur- 
mur in  the  running  streams,  and  abide 
in  the  still  shades  of  the  forest.  But 
their  favourite  dwelling  is  the  Warin- 
zie  tree  Cficus  Indica,)  which  droops 
its  long  branches  to  the  earth  to  form 
them  a  palace.  The  Javans  mingle 
their  superstitions  with  the  com- 
monest events  of  every-day  life. 
Thieves,  for  instance,  will  throw  a 
little  earth,  taken  from  a  new-made 
grave,  into  the  house  they  intend  to 
rob,  persuaded  that  the  inmates  will 
thereby  be  plunged  into  a  deep  sleep. 
When  they  have  done  this,  and  espe- 
cially if  they  ha^o  managed  to  place 
the  earth  under  the  bed,  they  set  to 
work  with  full  conviction  of  impimity. 
Bamboo  boxes  of  soil  are  frequently 
found  in  the  possession  of  captured 
thieves,  who  usually  confess  the  pur- 
pose to  which  they  were  to  be  ap- 
plied. During  the  English  occupa- 
tion, it  was  casually  discovered  that  a 
buffaloes  skull  was  constantlv  car- 
ried  backwards  and  forwards  from 
one  end  of  the  island  to  the  other. 
The  Javans  had  got  a  notion  that  a 
frightful  curse  had  been  pronounced 
upon  the  man  who  should  allow*  it  to 
remain  stationary.  After  the  skull 
had  travelled  many  hundred  miles,  it 
was  brought  to  Samarang,  and  there 
the  English  resident  had  it  thrown 
into  the  sea.  The  Javans  looked  on 
quietly,  and  held  the  curse  to  be 
neutralised  by  the  white  men's  inter- 
vention. Dr.  Selberg  gives  various 
other  examples,  observ^  by  himself, 
of  the  ridiculous  superstitions  of  these 
simple  islanders.  A  very  remarkable 
one  is  given  in  the  works  of  Ea£9es 
and  Crawford.  In  1814,  it  was  found 
out  that  a  road  had  been  made  up  to 
the  lofty  summit  of  the  mountain  of 
Sumbing.  The  road  was  twenty  feet 
broad,  and  about  sixty  English  miles 
in  length,  and  a  condition  of  its  con- 
struction being  tliat  it  should  cross 
no  water- course,  it  straggled  in  count- 
less zig-zags  up  the  mountain  side. 
This  gigantic  work,  the  result  of  the 
labonrs  of  a  whole  province,  and  oi  dl 
people  liabitaally  and  conBtitutionaWy 


averse  to  violent  exertioi 
before  the  government  1 
of  its  commencement, 
most  absurd  and  trifli 
woman  gave  out  that  she 
a  dream,  and  that  a  de 
to  alight  upon  the  n 
A  curse  was  to  fall  u 
did  not  work  at  a  roi 
scent  into  the  plain, 
less  credulity  as  this, 
easily  turned  to  aceoi 
chievous  persons,  and  1 
worked  upon  to  incite 
revolt.  The  history  o 
even  in  modem  times,  a 
surrections,  got  up,  for  1 
by  men  of  little  talent,  1 
sufficient  cunning  to  tu 
cility  of  their  countryme 
advantage. 

The  weakness  of  the 
tellects  is  only  to  be  eqi) 
strange  want  of  mem 
weeks  after  the  occui 
event' in  which  they  th 
a  sliare,  they  have  tot 
both  its  time  and  c 
None  of  them  have 
their  own  age.  Dr.  S 
servant,  apparently  a 
years  old.  He  freqiien 
how  old  he  was,  and  i 
same  answer  twice, 
marked  this  same  pecu 
Sumatra  Malays,  and 
the  Chaymas  Indians, 
people,  however,  do  nc 
to  count  beyond  five  oi 
not  the  case  with  the  Jj 
want  of  memorv  rcnde 
torical  records  of  questi 
producing  an  awfid 
dates,  in  addition  to  the 
and  cxtraordinaiy  misn 
which  they  mingle  wi 
of  real  events. 

Although,  as  already 
coiTuption  and  immor 
natives  in  and  near  Eu] 
lishments  is  as  great  a 
and  simplicity  in  the  in 
not  be  said  that  crime 
any  part  of  Java.  TV 
sent  century  prayers  y 
the  Govemor-generars 
he  went  on  a  journey, 
givings  offered  up  on  his 
t\ve  ^\\^Afe  \9\smd  may 
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Europe.  The  Jayans  are  neither 
quarrelsome  nor  covetous,  and  even 
wheu  they  turn  robbers  they  seldom 
kill  or  ill-treat  those  they  plunder. 
On  tiie  other  hand  they  are  taribiy 
^usitive  of  any  injury  to  their 
honour,  and  an  insult'  is  apt  to 
produce  the  terrible  Amoh^  fruhf 
rendered  in  English  as  ^*  running 
a  muck.'^  It  is  a  Malay  word, 
Aignifying  to  attack  some  one  fu- 
rioosly  and  desperately  with  intent  to 
murder  him.  It  is  also  used  to  ex- 
jpress  the  rush  of  a  wild  beast  on  his 
prey>  or  the  charge  of  a  body  of 
troops,  especially  with  the  bayonet. 
This  outbreak  ^  revengeful  fury  is 
frequent  with  Malays^  and  by  no 
means  uncommon  amongst  Javans. 
In  the  latter,  whose  usual  character 
is  so  gentle,  these  sudden  and  frantic 
outbursts  strike  the  beholder  with 
astonishment,  the  greater  that  there 
is  no  previous  indication  of  the  com- 
ing storm.  A  Javan  has  received  an 
outrage,  perhaps  a  blow,  but  he  pee- 
^^fsxs^  his  usual  calm,  grave  de- 
meanour, until  on  a  sudden,  and  with 
a  terrible  shriek,  he  draws  his  kreese, 
and  attacks  not  only  those  who  have 
offended  him,  but  unoffending  by- 
standers, and  often  the  persons  he 
best  loves.  It  is  a  ten^wraiy  li- 
«anity,  which  usually  lasts  tUl  he 
ainks  from  exhaustion,  or  is  himself 
struck  down.  The  paroxysm  over, 
remorse  assails  him,  and  he  bewails 
the  sad  results  of  his  maJtia  ghb  or 
blinded  eye,  by  which  term  the 
Javans  frequently  designate  the  amoL 
Apprehension  of  danger  often  brings 
on  this  species  of  delirium.  '^Two 
Javans,^'  says  £>r.  Selbere,  ^^  married 
men,  and  intimate  firieuiL,  went  one 
•day  to  I^andjur,  to  sdl  bamboo  bas- 
kets. One  got  rid  of  all  his  stock, 
went  to  a  Chinese  shop,  bought  .a 
handkerchief  and  umbrella  for  his  wife, 
and  set  out  on  his  return  home  .with 
his  companion,  who  had  been  unfor- 
tunate, and  had  sold  nothing.  The 
lucky  seller  was  in  high  spirits,  child- 
Lshly  delighted  at  his  success,  and 
with  the  presents  he  took  to  his  wife ; 
his  friend  walked  by  his  side,  grave 
and  silent.  Suddenly  the  former  also 
became  mute ;  he  fancied  his  comrade 
envied  and  intended  to  stab  him. 
Drawing  his  kreese,  he  fell  np^n  the 
unoffending  man,  and  laid  bun  dead 


upon  the  ground.  Sodden  r^)entance 
succeeded  the  groundless  suspidoQ 
and  cruel  deed,  and  some  Javans» 
who  soon  afterwards  eame  i^>,  fws>A 
him  raving  over  the  body  of  his  Meodt 
and  imploring  to  be  delivered  to  jna- 
ticet.''  Seldom,  however,  doea  aa 
amok  make  only  one  victim.  Tbo 
Javan  women  are  not  subject  to  theso 
fury-fits,  but  are  not  on  that  acooant 
the  less  dangerous.  Of  an  extrenMlj 
jeatons  dispootion,  they  have  quial 
ttad  subtle  meana  of  revengi^  them- 
selves upon  l^ur  rivals.  'Si.aj  an 
skilled  in  the  preparaticm  of  pejaoaa 
—of  one  esjpeeklly ,  which  kills  alowj^, 
oecaskming  symptoms  similar  to  thoM 
<^  consumption.  When  a  Javan  per* 
ceives  these^  she  resigns  herself  to  hor 
fate,  knowmg  well  what  is  the  matter 
with  her,  and  i^jiecting  antidotea  aa 
useless.  And  European  ph^aldaai 
\^Yt  aa  yet  done  little  against  tins 
effects  of  this  poison,  whose  iogra- 
dients  they  cannot  discover  with  snfll- 
ciiMit  accara^r  to  counteract  theoL 
A  medical  man  told  Dr.  Selberg  that 
copper  dust  and  human  hair  wera 
amongst  them,  oomhined  with  other 
sttbetances  enthrebr  unknown  to  Mm. 
The  dose  is  nsnally  administered  In 
rice,  the  chief  Ifood  of  the  JavuBi. 
Arsenic,  another  poison  in  comnm 
use,  is  sold  in  all  the  bazaars.  This 
poisonkig  practice  is  not  nnnanal 
amongst  liplaD  women  married  to 
Europeans,  and  who,  although  ncffld- 
nally  Christians,  possess,  for  the  moat 
part,  all  the  vices  and  snperstltionB  of 
their  Mahometan  sisters.  The  latter 
can  hardly  be  said  to  have  any  reli- 
gion, for  they  know  little  of  the  ftith 
of  Mahomed  beyond  a  few  of  its  out- 
ward forms.  It  has  been  reiiiarired» 
that  since  Java  has  becm  more  mildl^y 
governed,  and  that  the  natives  have 
been  better  treated  bj.tbe  Ditch, 
amdiB  have  been  fiar  less  freqileiil. 
By  kindness,  it  is  evident  that  mudi 
may  be  done  with  the  Javans,  whose 
gratitude  and  fidelity  to  those  who 
show  it  them  are  admitted  by  all  Eu- 
ropeans who  have  lived  any  time  hi 
the  island.  Another  excellent  quality 
is  their  love  of  truth.  The  tribunals 
liave  little  trouble  in  ascertaining  a 
criminal's  guilt.  Ho  at  once  confesses 
it,  and  seeks  no  other  extcnnation 
than  is  to  be  found  in  the  usual  plea 
of  moral  and  momentary  blindness. 
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Fassarnang  was  the  last  Javan 
town  visited  by  Dr.  Selberg.  He 
had  promised  himself  much  pleasure 
in  exploring  the  province  of  the  same 
name,  and  in  examining  the  various 
objects  of  interest  it  contains.  Ho 
intended  to  ascend  the  volcano  of 
Felian  Bromo,  whose  fiery  crater, 
seen  from  a  distance  at  sea,  had  ex- 
cited his  lively  curiosity ;  he  wished 
to  visit  the  ruins  of  old  temples,  ves- 
tiges of  Javan  civilisation  a  thousand 
years  ago,  and  to  gaze  at  the  cataracts 
which  dash,  from  a  height  of  three 
hundred  feet,  down  the  rocky  sides  of 
Mount  Arjuna.  But  he  was  doomed 
to  disappointment.  Up  to  this  time 
his  health  had  been  excellent ;  neither 
heat  nor  malaria  had  succeeded  in  con- 
verting his  wholesome  German  com- 
plexion into  the  bilious  tint  that  stains 
the  cheeks  of  most  Europeans  in  Java. 
The  climate,  however,  would  not  forp- 
go  its  customary  tribute,  and,  on  his 
passage  from  Surabaya  to  Fassarnang, 
he  feU  seriously  ill.  After  suffering 
for  a  week  on  board  sliip,  he  felt  some- 
what better,  and  went  on  shore,  but 
experienced  a  relapse,  and  was  carried 
senseless  into  the  house  of  a  rich  Javan. 
He  was  gradually  getting  acquainted 
with  the  comforts  of  the  country  he 
had  so  much  desired  to  visit.  Already 
he  had  been  nearly  choked  by  the 
marsh  vapour  at  Batavia,  hafr  de- 
voured by  mosquitoes,  and  all  but 
drowned  in  a  squall.  Iji  the  island  of 
Madura,  whilst  traversing  a  swamp, 
on  the  shoulders  of  a  native,  his  bearer 
had  attempted  to  rob  him  of  his  watch, 
and,  on  his  resenting  this  liberty,  he 
and  his  boat^s  crew  were  attacked,  and 
narrowly  escaped  massacre.  And 
now  came  disease,  aggravated  by  the 
minor  nuisances  incidental  to  that 
land  of  vermin  and  venom.  Confined 
to  bed  by  sudden  and  violent  fever, 
he  received  every  kindness  and  atten- 
tion from  his  Mendly  host,  who,  on 
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leaving  him  at  night,  placed  an  open 
cocoa  nut  by  his  bed-side,  a  simple 
but  delightful  fever-draught.  Awak- 
ing with  a  parched  tongue  and  burn- 
ing thirst,  he  sought  the  nut,  bat  it 
was  empty.  The  next  night  the  same 
thing  occurred,  and  he  could  not  ima- 
gine who  stole  his  milk.  He  ordered 
two  nuts  and  a  light  to  be  left 
near  him :  towards  midnight  a  slight 
noise  attracted  his  attention,  and 
he  saw  two  small  beasts  steadily  and 
cautiously  approach,  stare  at  him 
with  their  protruding  eyes,  and  then 
dip  their  ugly  snouts  into  his  cocoa 
nuts.  These  free-and-easy  vennhi 
were  geckos^  a  species  of  lizard,  about 
a  foot  long,  of  a  pale  grayish-greeD 
colour,  spotted  with  red,  having  a 
large  mouth  full  of  sharp  teeth,  a  1^ 
tail,  marked  with  white  rin^  ani 
sharp  claws  upon  their  feet  Betweea 
these  claws,  by  which  they  <^  ^ 
whatever  they  touch,  is  a  venomois 
secretion  that  distils  into  the  wonnds 
they  make.  Dr.  Selberg  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  these  comely  crealores» 
and  had  even  bottled  a  coujde,  which 
now  grace  'the  shelves  of  a  Germai 
museum;  but,  in  his  then  feeble uii 
half  delirious  state,  their  presence  in- 
timidated him ;  and,  fancying  that  if 
he  disturbed  their  repast,  they  m^ 
transfer  their  attentions  to  hinouself,  he 
allowed  them  to  swill  at  leisure,  natfl 
an  accidental  noise  scared  them  awajk 
Their  visit  was,  perhaps,  a  gooi 
omen,  for,  on  the  following  day,  tht 
doctor  found  himself  suffidentiff  re* 
covered  to  return  on  board  his  trans* 
port.  After  some  buffeting  by  stonttH 
and  a  passing  ramble  in  St.  Helenft^ 
he  reached  Europe,  his  cravings  after 
Eastern  travel  tolerably  assuaged,  to 
give  his  countrymen  the  benefit  of  hh^ 
notes  and  observations  upon  the  ftir 
but  feverish  shores  of  the  ]bidlaB  Ar» 
chipelago. 
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THE  CAVE  OF  THE  REGICIDES  ; 


AND  BOW  TBRBB  OF  THEM  FAILED  IN  NEW  ENGLAND* 


"  Oliver  Newman"  is  a  poem 
which  I  opened  with  trembling;  for 
the  last  new  poem  that  ever  shall  be 
read  from  such  an  one  as  Southej,  is 
not  a  thing  that  can  be  look^  upon 
lightly.  Then  it  came  to  ns  fix)m  his 
grave,  *  Mike 'the  gleaming  grapes 
when  the  vintage  is  done ;"  and  the 
last  fruit  of  such  a  teeming  mind  must 
be  relished,  though  far  from  being  the 
best ;  as  we  are  glad  to  cat  apples  out 
of  season,  which,  in  the  time  of  them, 
we  should  hardlj  have  gathered.  But 
this  is  not  to  the  purpose.  I  was 
surprised  to  find  the  new  poem  built 
on  a  history  which  novelists  and 
story-tellers  have  been  nibbling  at 
these  twenty  years,  and  which  seems 
to  be  a  peciUiarly  relishable  bit  of 
news  on  an  old  subject,  if  we  may 
judge  by  the  way  in  which  literaiy 
e]rfcares  have  snatched  it  up  piece- 
meal. In  the  first  place,  Sir  Wadtcr 
Soott,  who  read  every  thing,  got  hold 
of  a  *^  North  American  publication,"* 
from  which  he  leamedj  with  suipiise, 
that  Whalley  the  regicide,  '^  who  was 
never  heard  of  after  the' Restoration," 
fied  to  Massachusetts,  and  there  lived 
concealed,  and  died,  and  was  laid  in 
an  obscure  grave,  which  had  lately 
been  ascertained.  Giving  Mr.  Cooper 
due  credit  for  a  prior  use  of  tiie  story, 
he  made  it  over,  in  his  own  in- 
imitable way,  and  puts  it  into  the 
mouth  of  Major  Bridgenorth,  relating 
his  adventures  in  America.  Southey 
seems  next  to  have  got  wind  of  it, 
reviewing  ^^  Holmes'  American  An- 
nals," t  in  the  Quarterfy^  when  he  con- 
fesses he  first  thought  of  King  Philip*8 
war  as  the  subject  for  an  epks^-a 
thought  which  afterwards  beoime  a 
fiame,  and  determined  him  to  make 
Goffe  (another  regicide^  the  hero  of 
his  poem.  A  few  details  of  the  story 
got  out  of  romance  and  gossip  into 
genuine  history,  in  a  volume  of 
**  Murray's  Family  Library  ;"t  and  the 
great  '' Eluddator"  of  Oliver  Cmn- 


well's  mystifications  condenses  them 
again  into  a  single  sentence,  observ- 
ing, with  his  usual  buffoonery,  that 
"  two  of  Oliver's  cominry  fled  to  New 
Encland,  lived  in  caves  there,  and 
had  a  sore  time  of  it."  And  now 
comes  the  poem  from  Southey,  fhll  of 
allusions  to  the  same  story,  and,  after 
all,  giving  only  part  of  it ;  for  I  do 
not  see  that  any  one  has  yet  men- 
tioned the  ^t,  that  £ftre0i  regicides 
lived  and  died  in  America  after  the 
Restoration,  and  that  their  sepulchres* 
are  there  to  this  day. 

In  truth,  the  new  poem  led  me  to 
think  there  might  be  some  value  in  a 
certain  MS.  of  my  own, — mere  notes 
of  a  traveller,  indeed,  but  results  of  a 
tour  which  I  made  hi  New  England 
in  the  summer  of  18 — ,  during  i^ch, 
besides  visitii^  one. of  the  haunts  of 
the  fugitives,  f  took  the  pains  to  in«* 
vestigate  all  that  is  extant  of  thdr 
story.  I  fbnnd  there  a  queer  little 
account  of  them,  badly  written,  and 
worse  arranged ;  the  work  of  one  Dr. 
Stiles,  who  seems  to  have  been  some* 
thing  of  a  pious  Jacobin,  and  whbee 
reverence  Ibr  the  murderers  of  King 
Charles  amounts  almost  to  idolatry. 
He  was  president  of  Tale  College,  itt . 
Newhaven,  and  thoroughly  posmsed 
of  all  the  hate  and  cant  about  M^lig- 
nants,  whldi  the  first  settlers  of  New 
England  bfought  over  with  them  aa 
an  hmr-loomfOT  their  sons.  A  member 
of  his  college  told  me,  that  Stiles  used 
to  tell  the  undergraduates  thit  sQly 
story  about  the  long's  being  hanged 
by  mistake  fbr  Oliver,  after  the  Res- 
toration ;  and  tiiat  he  only  Idt  it  off 
when adiy fellow lang^ed  ont at Oe 
narration,' and*  on  being  asked  what 
there  was  to  laugh  at,  replied;  ^*  hang- 
ing a  man  that  had  lost  his  neck." 
After  reading  the  doctor's  book  on  the 
Regiddes,  I  cannot  doubt  the  aneo- 
dote,  for  he  carries  his  love  of  OKver 
into  rapture;  talks  of  "  entertainhur 
angels"  hi  tlie  pemms  of  Goffe  ana 
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:t  Trial  of  Charlst  I.  and  the  BegfeidMy  which  I  see  rdtoed  to  in  «  OlifW  New* 
nuuiy"  bat  I  haTo  not  the  book  myitlt 
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me  of  Mcphbtophelea 
It  certainly  was  very  ai 
ID  Nature,  to  provide  tt 
bers  of  the  regioidea  wit 
case ;  for  in  their  day 
defied  any  ordinary  sea 
found  most  have  prese 
barriers  of  brier  and  thi 
np  around  the  Sleeping 
fairy  tale. 

As  we  reached  what 
the  top  of  the  rock,  we  ( 
into  an  open  place,  bat 
by  trees  and  shrnbs,  as 
shut  in  the  view.  Here 
and  very  different  it  n 
we  had  expected  to  find 
preijareil  ourselves  to  e: 
Antiparos,  and  were  q 
to  find  onr  grotto  din 
mere  don  or  covert,  bet 
mense  stones  of  a  tnily 
appearance  and  jaxt 
doubted  for  a  moment 
singular  situation,  on  t. 
mountain,  were  matter 
gist  or  the  antiquary ;  s 
to  refer  the  question  I 
Dean  of  Westminster, 
Etonea  aa  eloquently  ai 
predecessors  have  hami 
The  stones  are  nell-i 
height,  of  about  twent; 
dicular,  one  of  tbem  i 
and  the  other  almost  a  i 
piped.  Betwixt  them 
stone  appears  to  have 
became  wedged ;  and  t 
aperture  between  this 
ground  beneath,  is  all  th 
name  of  a  cave,  thou 
sovei-ai  Assures  about  I 
which  possibly  beasts  n 
tered,  but  hardly  huma 
render  the  cave  itself  lai 
the  pair  that  once  inb 
eai-tli  must  have  been  d 
the  stone,  so  as  to  mj 
))it ;  and  even  then,  it ' 
good  a  place  as  is  s^ 
made  for  "a  refuge  ti 
being  much  fitter  for 
tit.'yrs.  I  could  scarcely 
self,  that  English  law  a 
driven  a  man  three  tl 
over  the  sea,  and  tboi 
burrow  as  this !  But  9£ 
it  was  retribution  andji 

Bad  as  it  was,  it  look* 
able  to  Gofte  and  Wl 
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thing  wone — ^that  blazed  its  horrid 
eyes  iuto  their  dark  hole,  and  growled 
so  frightfully,  tliat  if  all  the  bailif&  of 
I^ndon  had  surrounded  their  den, 
they  would  have  been  less  alarmed. 
It  seemed  some  motherly  tigress  in 
search  of  her  cubs,  and  when  she  dis- 
covered the  intruders,  she  set  up  such 
an  ululation  of  maternal  grief  as  made 
every  aisle  of  the  forest  ring  again, 
and  so  scared  the  inmates  of  her  den, 
that,  as  soon  as  they  dared,  they  took 
to  their  heels  down  the  mountain, 
ready  to  hear  any  hue  and  cry  on 
their  track,  rather  than  hci*s.  This 
story  was  told  us  by  our  guide,  who 
gave  it  as  the  reason  for  their  final 
desertion  of  the  place. 

On  the  stone  which  I  climbed,  I  found 
engraven  a  great  number  of  names 
and  initials,  with  dtitos  of  different 
years.  Apparently  they  had  beenleft 
there  by  visiters  from  the  university. 
In  more  than  one  place,  some  ardent 
youth,  in  his  first  love  with  demo- 
cracy, had  taken  pains  to  renew  the 
inscription,  which  tradition  says  Goffo 
and  Whalley  placed  over  their  retreat. 
"Opposition  to  tyrants  is  obedience 
to  God."  I  suppose  there  will  always 
be  fresh  men  to  do  Old  Mortality's 
office  for  this  inscription,  for  the 
maxim  is  one  which  has  long  been 
popular  in  America  among  patriotic 
declaimei's.  How  long  it  will  con- 
tinue generally  popular,  may  in- 
deed be  doubted,  since  the  abolitionists 
have  lately  adopted  it,  and  in  their 
mouths  it  becomes  an  incendiary 
watchword,  which  the  supporters  of 
slavery  have  no  little  reason  to  dread. 
I  myself  saw  this  motto  on  an  anti- 
slavery  placard  set  up  in  the  streets 
of  New  York. 

I  inferred  from  this  inscription,  and 
the  names  on  the  rock,  that  the  spot 
is  visited  by  some  with  ver\'  different 
feelings  from  those  which  it  excited 
in  me  and  my  companions.  Our 
valuable  conductor,  it  is  true,  spoke 
of  "  the  Judges"  with  as  much  rever- 
ence as  so  sturdy  a  republican  would 
be  likely  to  show  to  any  dignity  what- 
ever; and  really  the  honest  fellow 
seemed  to  give  us  credit  for  more  ten- 
derness than  we  felt,  and  tried  to 
express  himself  in  such  a  manner, 
when    telling  of  the  misery  of  the 


exiles,  as  not  to  wofimd  our  semibDh 
ties.  But  I  fear  his  coBsidento 
was  all  lost ;  for,  sad  as  it  is  to  tldnk 
of  any  feUow-man  leduoed  to  nek 
extremity  as  to  tak-e  up  a  lodging 
like  this,  we  could  ooly  fiu&k  liow 
many  of  the  noble  and  the  lovely,  lod 
how  many  of  the  troe  and  loyal  poor, 
had  been  brou^t  by  Goffe  aad  Wki^ 
ley  to  gi*eater  miseries  than  thors.  I 
could  not  force  myself,  thereon,  to 
the  melting  mood;  it  was  eBOOgli 
that  I  thought  of  January  30,  l^ 
and  said  to  myself,  "  Doubtless  Ikre 
is  a  God  that  judgeth  in  the  eailii." 
The  lady  recalled  some  fects  froia 
Lord  Clarendon's  History,  and  Biid 
that  her  interest  in  the  spot  mute 
from  having  any  thing  to  do  witk 
sympathy  for  tlie  regicides.  fl» 
patronising  protector  expressed  \m 
surprise,  and  jokingly  assured  me  that 
she  regarded  it  as  a  Mecca,  er  te 
would  not  have  given  himself  ti« 
trouble  of  waiting  oa  her  to  a  plaoa 
he  so  little  respected.  She  owMd 
that  she  was  hardly  consistent  wiA 
herself  in  feeling  any  interest  at  all 
in  the  memorial  of  regicides ;  iNit  I 
reminded  her  that  Lord  Capel  kiuad 
the  axe  which  completed  the  w«k 
of  rebellion,  and  deprived  his  rojal 
master  of  life ;  *  and  we  agreed  tW 
even  the  intelligent  instruments  » 
that  martyrdom  acquired  a  sort  v 
reliquary  value  from  the  blood  with 
which  they  were  crimsoned. 

The  troglodytes,  then,  were  but  tiw; 
but  there  was  a  third  ftigitive  regifl» 
who  came  to  Newhaven,  and  now  «• 
there  in  his  grave.  This  was  »«■» 
other  than  JcAn  Dixwell,  who* 
name,  with  those  of  GoffiB  and  WM- 
ley,  may  be  found  on  that  iafiaM* 
death-warrant,  which  some  have  ao* 
scrupled  to  call  the  Major  Chaita. 
Dixwell's  is  set  among  the  ti  «tX>H 
who,  in  the  day  of  reckoning,  w«« 
judged  hardly  worth  a  hangmg;  ^ 
Whalley's  occupies  the  bad  emiwi* 
of  being  fourth  on  the  list,  and  »ff* 
to  the  hard-fisted  autograph  of  Olivff 
himself ;  while  William  GoflBs'a  » 
signed  just  before  tiie  signature  • 
Pride,  whose  miserable  pennuadj 
that  day,  it  will  be  remembered,  «•* 
his  poor  body  an  airing  on  the  gfl>^ 
in  the  year  1660.     Scott,  by  the  w«f» 
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did  Uteee  yoiwg  men  prosecmte  their 
errand,  that  but  for  the  biutling  fana- 
ticism  of  Davenport,  they  would  cer- 
tainly have  redeemed  the  honour  of 
the  colonies,  and  given  their  lordships 
at  Westminster  HaU  the  troubile  of 
two  more  state  trials.  For  its  own 
sake,  no  one,  indeed,  can  be  sorry  that 
such  was  not  the  result.  But  when 
one  thinks  how  many  curious  details 
of  history  would  have  transpired  on 
the  trials  of  such  prominent  rebels,  it 
seems  a  pity  that  they  could  not  have 
been  made  serviceable  in  this  way, 
and  then  set^  with  Prynne,  to  do 
penance  among  the  old  parchments  in 
the  Tower. 

The  govem(»r  of  the  Newhaven 
colony,  one  Leete,  lived  a  few  miles 
out  of  the  town,  but  not  far  enough 
off  to  be  out  of  the  control  of  Daven* 
port,  whose  spiritual  drill  had  got  him 
in  good  order  for  the  expected  en- 
coanter.  That  painstaking  pastor  had, 
moreover,  felt  it  his  duty  to  give  no 
uncertain  blast  of  preparation  on  his 
Sabbath-day  trumpet,  and  had  sound- 
ed forth  his  deep  concern  for  the  souls 
committed  to  his  care,  should  they,  by 
any  temptation  of  the  devil,  be  led  to 
tliink  it  scriptural  to  obey  the  king 
and  magistrate,  instead  of  him,  theur 
conscience-keeper  and  dogmatist. 
With  a  skill  in  the  application  of  holy 
writ,  peculiar  to  the  Hugh  Peters' 
school  of  divinity,  he  had  hiboriously 
pounded  his  cushion,  in  some  tMrty 
or  forty  illustrations  of  the  following 
text  from  the  {prophet  Isaiah :  *^  Hi£ 
the  outcasts,  bewray  not  him  that 
wandercth.  Let  mine  outcasts  dwell 
with  thee,  Moab  1  be  thou  a  covert  to 
them  from  the  face  oit  the  spmler.'** 
After  this  exposition^  there  was  of 
course  no  dispute  as  to  duty.  The 
Pope  is  a  deceiver,  and  Catholic 
Councils  are  lies;  but  when  was  a 
Puritan  preacher  ever  doubted,  by 
his  fc^owcrs,  to  be  ai  oracle  froK 
heaven  ? 

It  was  ia  vain  thatt  the  loyal  pur- 
aners  came  to  Newhaven,  after  the 
little  general  had  thos  got  his  forces 
prepared  for  the  contest.  WeUing- 
ton,  with  the  forest  of  Soignies  b^ihad 
him,  at  Waterloo,  waa  not  half  i90 
confident  of  weaiiag  out  KapoleoiL, 


as  Davenport  was  of  beating  back 
King  Charles  the  Second,  in  his  pre* 
sumptiious  attempt  to  govern  hia 
Puritan  colonies,  Accordingly,  in^en 
the  pursuers  waited  on  Governor 
Leete,  they  found  his  oonscienoe  pe- 
culiariy  tender  to  the  fact,  that  they 
were  not  provided  with  the  original  . 
of  his  Mi^ty's  eonunand,  whidbi  he 
Mi  it  his  duty  to  see,  be^we  he  conld 
move  in  the  bviiness.  He  finally 
yielded  so  far,  however,  as  to  direct  a 
warrant  to  certain  catchpoles,  requlr<» 
ing  thrai  to  take  the  runaways,  ac^ 
companying  it,  as  it  would  seem,  with 
assurances  of  affiactionate  condolenoe, 
should  they  happen  to  let  the  criinir 
nals,  when  captured,  effect  a  vialent 
escape.  A  preconcerted  farce  waa 
^aacted,  to  satisfy  the  Ibnns  of  law, 
the  bailiffis  seiaing  the  regicidea,  a 
Biile  or  two  from  town,  as  they  were 
making  for  East  Bock ;  and  they  very 
sturdily  defending  themselves,  till  the 
dBk^ers  had  received  bruises  e(iaogh» 
to  excuse  their  return  without  th^. 
B«t  after  thw  pleasant  Uttle  exerdae^ 
the  regicides  had  an  ese^>e  of  a  more 
really  fortunate  character,  and  quite 
in  the  style  of  King  Charles  Second's 
Boscobel  adventures.  ¥w  while  cool- 
ing tiiemselves  under  a  Imdge,  ther 
discovered  the  yowag  Bostonians  gat- 
l<^3ing  that  way,  and  had  only  time 
to  lie  close,  when  a  sfaart  quadriipedal 
hexameter  was  tlHwderea  over  their 
heads,  as  ih&y  lay  peering  up  throngii 
the  chuiks  of  the  bridie  at  their 
furious  pursuers.  No  doubt  the 
classic  ear  of  Golfo,  the  Oxford  Idaa- 
ter  of  Arts,  was  singularly  refreshed 
with  the  deli^^tfttl  prosody,  which  Uie 
returing  horse*hoo&  still  drummed  gq. 
the  dusty  plain ;  but  they  seem  t(> 
have  been  ao  seiioiialy  alarmed  by 
theur  escape,  that  if  they  ever  gmile4 
again,  they  oertauily  had  little  canae 
for  their  good-humour ;  for  that  yarjr 
day  they  U>ck  to  the  woods,  and  en- 
tered open  a  lenff  and  wretdied  life 
of  perpetual  ajq^awnensiop,  from  whicli 
death,  in  airy  slvipe,  woald  have  beenv 
to  better  men,  a  eemfortaUe  relief. 
They  Innaediate^direeted  their  coune 
towards  West  Boek,  where,  witili  an 
eld  hatchet  whieh  thcgr  found  in  th0 
fonet,  they  bwit  theonelves  a  booUi 
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world,  and  perhaps  his  best.  On  a 
sadden,  as  the  settlers  were  giving  np 
ail  for  lo8t,  and  about  to  snbnut  to  a 
general  massacre,  a  strange  aj^Mui- 
tk)n  was  seen  among  them  exhorting 
them  to  rally  in  the  name  of  God. 
An  old  man,  with  long  white  locks, 
and  of  unnsnal  attire,  led  the  last 
assault  with  the  most  daiing  bnnrerj. 
Not  doubting  that  it  was  an  angel  Gi 
Grod,  they  followed  up  his  blows,  and 
in  a  short  time  repulsed  the  savages ; 
but  their  deliverer  was  gone.  No 
clue  or  trace  could  be  found  of  his 
coming  or  going.  He  was  to  them 
as  Melchisedek,  ^^  without  beginning 
of  life,  or  end  of  days;'*  and  their  con- 
firmed superstition  that  the  Lord  had 
sent  his  angel  in  answer  to  their 
prayers,  though  quite  in  accordance 
with  their  en&usiasm,  was  donbltess 
not  a  little  encouraged  by  the  wily 
pastor  himself,  as  an  innocent  means 
of  preventing  troublesome  inquiries. 
In  many  parts  of  New  England  it  was 
long  regarded  as  a  mirade,  and  the 
final  disclosure  of  the  secret  lus  spoiled 
the  mystery  of  a  g^ioine  old  wives* 
talc. 

About  three  years  after  this,  What- 
ley  gave  his  soul  to  Grod,  and  was 
temporarily  buried  in  the  eellar,  where 
he  had  lived  a  death-in-Hfe  of  fburteen 
years.  Russell  was  now  in  a  great 
fright,  and  with  good  reason,  for  a 
new  crown  officer  was  at  work  in  New 
England,  with  a  zealous  determmalion 
to  bring  all  ofienders  to  justice,  and 
if  not  the  offenders  themselves,  then 
somebody  instead  of  them.  Edward 
Kandolph,  who  has  left  a  ^udge  Jef- 
freys' reputation  in  America  to  this 
day,  was  a  Jehu  for  the  government, 
and  his  feelings  towards  the  regicides 
are  well  touched  off  l^  Soothey,  in 
the  words  put  into  his  mouth  in 
*'  Oliver  Newman :"  — 

**  Fifteen  years. 
They  have  hid  among  them  the  two  regi- 
cides, 
Shifting  from  den  to  eoTer,  as  we  found 
Where  the  acent  lay.    Bat,  earth  them 

as  they  will, 
I  shall  ankeaiiiel  thea^  and  fnm.  their 

holes 
Drag  them  to  light  and  justiee.'* 

Alarmed  by  the  energetic  measorea  of 
such  a  man,  Groffe,  who  was  now  re- 
leased from  his  personal  attentiona  to 
his  friend,  appears  to  have  dqMurted 


frt)mHadleyforatime;  while  Russell 
gave  currency  to  a  report,  that  when 
last  seen,  he  was  on  his  way  towards 
Virginia.  It  was  soon  added,  that  he 
had  been  actually  recognised  in  New 
York,  in  a  fiimier*8  attire,  selling  eaJ^- 
bages ;  but  he  probably  went  no  frur- 
ther  than  Newhaven,  where  he  would 
naturally  visit  Dixwell,  and  so  le- 
tumed  to  Hadley,  whence  his  last 
letter  bears  date,  1679,  and  wbece  ho 
undonbtefly  died  the  following  year. 
How  the  two  bodies  ever  got  to 
Newhaven  has  long  been  the  ponte^ 
It  scans  that  Russell  buried  Goffis  at 
first  in  a  grave,  dug  partly  on  his 
own  premises,  and  partly  on  those 
adjoimng,  intending  hj  this  stratagm 
to  justify  Mmsetf^  shouU  be  ever  btt 
forced  to  deny  that  the  bones  were  m 
his  garden.  But,  in  the  years  1680 
and  1684,  Bandolph*^  fuiy  being  at 
its  height,  he  probably  dug  iq>  the 
remains  of  both  the  regicides,  and 
sent  them  to  Newhaven,  where  they 
were  interred  secretly  by  Dixw^  and 
the  common  gravedigger  of  the  place. 
Some  suppose,  indeed,  that  they  were 
not  removed  tioi  the  sad  results  of  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth*s  rebellioD  had 
put  the  colonists  in  terrwof  the  inex- 
orable Jeffi«ysi  The  fate  of  Lady 
Alicia  Lisle, — herself  the  widow  of  m 
regicide, — who  had  suffered  for  oon- 
ceaMsf  two  «f  the  Duke's  followers, 
may  very  naturally  have  alarmed  the 
prudent  Russell,  and  ted  him  to  re^ 
move  aU  traces  of  his  share  in  har- 
bouring Gofle  and  WhaJley.  Hie 
friendship  for  two  ^^  unjust  judges** 
seems  to  have  led  him  to  dread  the 
acquaintance  of  a  third.  As  for  Dix- 
well, he  lived  on  in  Newhaven,  main- 
taining the  character  of  Mr.  Jmies 
Davids  with  great  req)eclability,  and 
so  quietly,  that  Randolph  seems  never 
to  have  si»pected  that  a  third  legi- 
dde  was  hiding  in  America.  He  had 
one  narrow  escape,  neverthdess,  frmn 
another  zealous  partisan  of  the  crown, 
quite  as  Ijmx-eyed,  and  even  more 
notorious  in  American  history.  In 
1686,  ^  Edmund  Andross  paid  a 
visit  to  Newhaven,  and  was  present 
at  the  public  wwship  of  the  inhaM- 
tants,  when  James  Davids  did  not  fofl 
to  be  in  his  usual  place,  nor  by  hin 
dignity  of  person  and  demeanour  to 
attract  the  special  notice  oi  £ 
mund,  who  probaUy  began  tu 
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own  day,    and  attraci 

oure. 

There  was  somcthin 
me,  in  spite  of  myself,  ii 
by  these  rude  graves,  : 
the  last  relicts  of  men  bi 
happy  EngUah  hMnag,  i 
a  fignre  among  tbe  gi 
were  nnmbered  with  rt 
tors  of  a  free  and  pro 
I  own  tbat,  for  a  mom 
aar  impulses  of  pity, 
whether  it  woald  not 
imitate  the  Jews  in  I 
to  this  (lay,  throw  a  pi 
lom's  pillar,  na  they  ] 
King's  Dale,  to  show  t 
the  rebel's  nnnatoral  i 
finally  concluded  that 
to  b«  a  Christian  in  m 
as  in  my  love,  and  to 
revenge  than  to  rcdte, 
of  the  regicides,  that  st 
the  30th  of  Jannary,  w 
Uod,  for  the  grace  give 
martyr,  "  by  which  he 
in  a  constant  meek  si 
barbarous  indignities, 
blood,  and  then,  acc< 
Saviour's  pattern,  to  pt 
derera," 

Two  houdred  years  hi 
nigh,  and  those  mean  g 
in  their  dishonour,  white 
which  their  occnpants  i 
they  had  destroyed,  is 
as  ever.  Nor  most  it 
Lhat  the  church  which  ti 
pluck  up,  root  and  brai 
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strive,"  he  Bays,  "  to  escape, 
aeTvatk>u  of  ^e  outer  worid, 
mankind,  from  the  natoral  te 
to  brood  over  misfortune,  and  i 
discover  in  occupation  that  d 
ncaa  which  wcmtd  be  inevitob 
in  an  uneniplojed  exutence, 
dwelling  on  ttie  phues  of  mj  il 
What  can  we  »»y  otter  aaeb  tat 
to  our  feclingaV  how^  crittch 
severity  a  book  written  nnda 
tircoiiistaDC**?  Ifwehiotincr 
as  to  the  gravitj  of  the  ■ 
malady,  we  ebaU  be  ctasMd  wit 
nnfecting  perBona,  "  whow  levl 
heartlesHieM  not  only  raftitie  t 
pathiae,  bat  oAen  eVen  donbt 
eickncM  be  real."  Traly,  wl 
Icnm  that  between  the  month*' 
temlMr  and  December  last,  tl 
man  travelled  fifteen  bBOdicd  i 
the  Initer  poKion  of  tlie  d 
through  difitricts  where  be  wi 
iwllod  to  roii);h  it — expoied 
quciit  viciBsitiidea  of  temperata 
to  the  iinheattby  climate  of  Mi 
HUdden  death  to  consamptive  f 
— cation;,  acconliag  to  his  own 
with  the  appetite  of  a  mi 
"  ruahiiig  into  ventas,  and  : 
lustily  for  dinner,"  (vide  v<rf.  i.  i 
—  holding  ftinom  diecnMh 
coffec-honsca,  and  winding  tin 
afh^i-  utterly  extinguishing  b 
ponents,  with  Propaganditt  hai 
ciglit  pages  long,  (ibid.  p.  334,] 
tinitlty,  writiiig  — in  the  intei 
his  jonrnry,  wc  presume, — t 
bulky  and  closely  [wliited  \ 
now  upon  our  iiible,  we  most  s 
III  any  persons  in  pulect  hcaltti 
rejoice  to  rie  with  bo  stnrdj 
valid.  We  do  hope,  tberefbi 
ini'lioc  to  believe,  that  the 
flag  thns  despondiogiy  hung  i 
I'lil^c  signal ;  that  Mr.  HugtMa 
to  be  ranked  altogether  not 
head  of  imaginary  valetodimu 
at  nny  rate  iu  a  far  less  d< 
state  [bail  he  imagines ;  and  i 
will  live  long,  long  enongh  to 
his  iitylc,  refine  his  tone,  and 
bouk  as  commendable  in  all  i 
as  this  one  ofien  is  for  its  f 
origiuality. 

It    is    veiy  uufavonrable 
"  Overland  Journey,"  that  Its 
delicti  of  pablication  and  simil 
subject  with    the  "  Gatherin) 
Spain,*'  render  a  comparison  ti 
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iuto  the  throat,  aind  suggesting  a  sas- 
picion  that  there  may  be  somedimg 
blotchy  underneaihy  To  say  nothing 
of  the  suggestive  and  unsavoury  na- 
ture of  this  remark,  we  are  quite 
puzzled  to  know  what  would  satisfy 
so  captious  a  critic.  One  lady  shows 
her  ankle,  and  is  set  down  as  an  im- 
modest schemer ;  another  covers  her 
neck,  and  is  suspected  of  a  cutaneous 
affection.  On  a  par  with  such  an  in- 
ference, is  the  gross  account  of  an 
alabaster  gi'onp  in  a  shop  window,  and 
the  wit  of  the  conjecture  whether  Dr. 
Toothache,  who  attends  to  the  "teeth, 
gums,  tongue,  throat,  &c.,  has  any 
cure  for  a  long  tongue,  or  if  he  patches 
the  gums  with  gum  elastic!''''  Such 
stuff  as  this  would  hardly  pass  muster 
in  familiar  conversation,  or  in  a  gos- 
sipping  letter  to  an  intimate  friend ; 
but  in  a  printed  book,  intended, 
doubtless,  for  the  perusal  of  thousands, 
it  is  sadly  out  of  place.  It  is  a  relief 
to  revert  from  it  to  the  strong  good 
sense  and  graceful  raillery  of  Mr. 
Ford's  pages. 

Sure,  where  all  is  go($d,  to  fall  in  a 
pleasant  place,  we  open  the  "  Gather- 
ings" at  random.  Upon  what  have 
we  stumbled?  Railroads.  Interest- 
ing to  Threadneedle  Street.  True 
that  the  mania  days  are  past,  when 
an  English  capitalist  caught  at  any 
new  line  puffed  by  a  plausible  pros- 
pectus, however  impossible  the  gra- 
dients and  desolate  the  district. 
Nevertheless,  and  in  case  of  relapse, 
a  word  or  two  about  the  practicability 
of  Spanish  railroads  will  not  be  out 
of  place.  Mr.  Ford  is  a  man  who 
knows  Spain  thoroughly:  that  none 
can  doubt.  Neither  can  there  be  any 
question  of  his  veracity  and  impar- 
tiality. Whatever  interest  he  might 
have  to  cry  up  such  projects,  he  can 
have  none  to  cry  them  down.  We, 
therefore,  recommend  all  persons  who 
iiave  not  already  made  up  their  minds 
as  to  the  bubble  nature  of  Peninsular 
railway  schemes,  to  send  forthwith  to 
Mr.  Murray  for  a  copy  of  the  "  Ga- 
therings," and  to  read  thrice,  with 
profound  attention,  the  last  six  pages 
of  Chapter  Five.  They  may  also 
glance  at  pages  8  and  13,  and  learn, 
what  the  majority  of  them  are,  pro- 
bably ignorant  of,  that  the  Peninsula  is 
an  agglomGration  of  mountains,  cUvided 
'lyy  Spanish  geographers  into  seven 


distinct  chains,  all  more  or  less  con- 
nected with  each  other,  and  having 
innumerable  branches  and  off-shoots. 
Notwithstanding  this  very  discourag- 
ing configuration  of  the  land,  *^  there 
is,"  says  Mr.  Ford,  "just  nowmndi 
talk  of  railroads,  and  splendid  official 
and  other  documents  are  issned,by 
which  '  the  whole  country  is  to  be  in- 
tersected (on  paper)  with  a  net-worlc 
of  rapid  and  bowling-green  comsuh 
nications,*  which  are  to  create  a  ^mT" 
feet  homogeneity  amongst  Spftnitfak!'* 
The  absurdity  of  this  last  notkm  i> 
only  appreciable  by  those  who  kwrr 
the  vast   differences   that  exist,  m 
character,  interests,  feelings,  andeiTtt 
race,  between  the  different  proviaofit 
of  Spam.    Time,  tranquilli^,  and  a 
secure  and  paternal  government,  nu^ 
eventually  produce  the  blending  deem- 
ed so  desirable,  and  railways  wo«ld 
of  course  largely  contribute  to  tiio 
same  end,  could  they  be  made.  Bat 
to  say  nothing  of  the  mountams,  then 
are  a  few  other  impediments  neariy  «> 
formidable.      Spain  is  an   immenM 
country,  thinly  peopled,  whose  inha- 
bitants travel  little,  and  whose  com- 
merce is  unimportant.    And,  nwre-* 
over,  projectors  of  Peninsular  nib 
have  reckoned  without  a  certain  tvo- 
legged  animal,  indigenous  to  the  sdl 
and  known  as  the  muleteeb.    To 
this  gentleman  is  at  present  commit- 
ted the  whole  inland  carrying  trade  of 
Spain.    What  will  he  say  when  hj 
finds  his  occupation  gone?  how  win 
he  get  his  chick  peas  and  saasage 
when  he  has  been  run  off  the  road  by 
steam  ?    Mr.  Ford  opines  that  he,  fg 
well  as  the  smuggler,  who  also  wiU 
be  seriously  damaged  by  the  intro- 
duction of  locomotives,  will  turn  rob" 
ber  or  patriot, — ^the  two  most  trouble- 
some classes  in  all  Spain.     As  ^ 
prevailing  on  him  to  act  as  guard  ^ 
a  railway  carriage,   to  trim  lan*!^ 
ticket  portmanteaus,  or  stand  ify'^ 
outstretched  arm  by  the  road-si"*' 
the  idea  will  only  be  entertained  Pj 
pei*sons  who  know  nothing  either  ^ 
Spain  or  Spanish  muleteers.  .  By  v» 
side  of  the  line  he  dovbtiesB  wo^ 
often  be  found ;  but  not  as  a  tel«gr»P* 
to  warn  of  danger.    In  his  new  c»Pj^ 
city  of  brigand,  his  look-out  wonld^ 
for  the  pui'scs  of  the  passengers.    ^^ 
coidd  hardly  stop  an  express  tndn^  ij 
t\\e  o\^  TwvOcJtfs^  ^V^V;^  of  presentiflff 
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are  diBtinctions  of  provisoes  so  fiaefmig'' 
ly  marked,  in  no  oountrj  are  §o  uumj 
antipathies  to  be  found  between  iidbia- 
bitantfi  of  diffBpent  diAtrids.  ^  Like 
the  Germany  thejmaf  sing  andiipoat 
flbont  Fatherland:  in  both  caaes  the 
theory  is  gplendid,  bnt  in  praetiee  each 
Spaniard  thinks  his  own  province  or 
town  tlie  best  in  the  Peninsila,  and 
himself  the  finest  feUow  m  it'*  The 
patrioiisme  du  cheher^  with  wMch 
IVench  ]H'oviucials  iutye  been  re- 
proached, but  whiek,  in  France,  tiw 
system  of  centrtiiflation  has  dene  to 
much  to  eradicate,  the  prejndiee  whidi 
narrows  a  naan's  sympajthiea  to  his 
own  ooimtiy  or  department,  is  extca* 
ordinarily  coaspicuons  in  SpuBarda. 
It  is  traceable  to  Tarioaa  eaasea;  to 
the  former  divisions  of  tiie  oountry, 
when  it  cooaisted  of  several  kingdoms, 
independent  and  jeak>us  of  each  ctiier ; 
to  want  of  convenieBt  commnniesdiiiB 
and  to  the  stay-at-home  hidnts  of  tbe 
people ;  and  also  to  tbe  nmmpofftaace 
of  the  capital,  whidi  title  has  been  ao 
freqaently  traaslerred  from  cky  to  dNy. 
When  one  Spaniard  talks  of  JDotiuBr 
■as  his  eottBti^pMi,  he  does  not  refcr 
to  ^eir  beiog  boibh  SpanianLs,  tnt 
means  that  both  are  fit>m  liie  saane 
province.  ^^  The  much  nsed  |4u«se, 
^  £spaik)liBmo,' "  says  ICr.  Fora,  whyo 
is  very  hard  upon  the  poor  Dooa  on 
this  head,  ^^  expretaes  rathor  a  didike 
ci  foreign  didbition,  and  the  self- 
estimation  of  Spaniards,  ^  Eapaftoles 
Bobie  todos,'  than  any  real  fuitriotic 
love  of  coontry,  however  hi^y  thi^ 
rate  its  exoellendes  and  anperifirity  to 
every  other  one  nnder  hMven.*' 

So  much  for  a  go  off.  We  find  tins 
in  the  first  cha^^r,  and.few  of  the 
subsequent  ones  oondnde  withovt 
Bomc  similar  rap  on  tbe  Jmnflkles  dfor 
the  countrymen  of  Don  ^Jnizote; 
raps  always  dextevoiuhr  «i^[iUod,  and 
in  most  instances  well  deaeiTed.  On 
Spanish  securities,  -(to  use  m  mb- 
nomer,)  w^hether  Itoan,  iani,  lor  rail, 
and  on  the  umtmiHmtf  pimetaalil^  of 
Spanish  finanoe  miiittlera,  Mr^Foid 
is  particularly  severe,  and  not  inA- 
out  good  cause.  The  £[vpsmioajUe8 
of  the  present  day  anay  w^  zMlti» 
PumoaJUks  of  jbhe  anoients.  it  iias 
become  as  pMvjvbial  FainfUi  Is  it 
to  behdd  a  nptopla,  fommmg  so 
manynoUe  <)iijyititti,ikeld  nf  to  ihe 
flcom  of  ^ncranding  natfaos  for  ce- 


peated  acts  of  dkflionesty,  which, 
under  a  good  goremment,  and  with  a 
proper  arnninisfcration  of  their  immenae 
resources,  they  would  aever  have  boen 
tempted  to  peipetrate.  Usder  the 
present  plan,  however,  with  thenr 
absurd  tariff^  the  parent  of  the  ad- 
mirably organised  system  of  smug- 
ging that  supplies  the  whole  country 
witii  foreign  commodities,  and  reduces 
the  customs  revenue  to  a  titiie  of 
what  it  might  be  made,  we  see  no 
possible  exit  lor  Spain  from  the  laby- 
rinth of  finandal  embarrassment  in 
which  dishonesty  and  corruption  have 
{dunged  her.  She  resembtes  a  reck- 
less spendthrift,  wiio,  having  ex- 
hausted his  credit  and  min^  his 
character  amongst  honest  money- 
lenders, has  been  compelled  to  resort 
to  Jews  and  nsnrers,  and  who  now, 
when  the  dajrs  of  his  hot  yontii  and 
nncnlculsiing  dissipation  are  past,  and 
he  wishes  to  redeem  his  diaracter  and 
csmponnd  with  his  creditors,  lacks 
reaolution  to  economise,  and  jndg^ 
nent  to  avail  hunself  of,  the  resources' 
of  his  encnmbeisd  but  fertile  estates. 
Tlie  debts  of  Spain  are  stated  by  Mr. 
Ford  at  about  two  hnndred  and  eighty 
millions  sterling,  this  estimate  being 
based  on  rqwrts  laid  before  parlia- 
ment in  1844  by  Mr.  Macgregor. 
The  statement,  however,  whose  pos^ 
sible  exaggeration,  .owing  to  the 
difficulty  of  getting  at  conect  into- 
mation,  is  admitted  in  the  '*  Gather- 
ings,*' Is  fiereely  contradicted  by  an 
anonymous  correspondent,  whose 
letter  Mr.  Ford  prints  at  the  end  of 
his  Tolnme.  Some  -of  the  assertions 
of  this  ''Friend  of  Tmtih"  (so  he 
sigBs  bimsel^  are  so  astonishing, 
ntteriy  to  disncove  his  right  to 
title.  Aocoi  ig  to  Mm,  the  w 
Spanish  d  1*      thap  »-  i 
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making  dntwiug^,  or  writing  down     sn  exees^re  opinion  of  himself.    lUs 

notes  in  a  book ;  whoever  h  observed     fault  mast  be  especially  odious  to  the 

'  taking  plans,'  or  '  niappiug  tlie  coim-     aatbor  of  the  "  Joantej  to  Lisbon." 

ti7,'^for  sucli  arc  tlie  expressions  of    l^e  British  ambassador  at  Madrid, 

the  simplest  pencil  dlietcb, — is  ttiought    we  arc  told,  hy  his  Tuiity  and  lack  of 

tobeaiiengineer,aspy,or,fttaUeventa,     energy,  left  full  scope  fer  the  active 

to  t)C  abont  no  good.''    Mr.  Hughes     and  tortnuos  inlrigoMof  M.  Bresson, 

was  caught  taking  notes;  forthwith    who  tttirly  jiqntted  aod oDtBauaeuvred 

Burgos  was  np  in  amt 

on  discoveiiiig  the  xensa 

his  sketch-book,  and  b; 

pres^iuu  of  pcriitical  opi 

utmost  to  increase    thi 

interest  attached  to  tii 

loped    about  the    caatb 

pencil  in   hand,    nialun 

sketches  of  baatiens  and 

talked  liberalism  by  tki 

raved  against  the  i^toiitpc 

The  results  of  the  triu 

with  which  be  electrified 

general,  a  cokiiiel,  and  tl 

pany  at  his,  hotel,  arc 

him  in  a  note.     It  will 

they  were  not  unimporti 

the  satisfaction  to  state  t 

which  I  said  tint  day  Ix 

snbseqnentiy,  for  the  j 

of  Burgos  declined  to  v 

tion  for   extraordinary 

comniemoratc    the  Dul 

pensier's    marriage." 

man  a  tite  overland  tra 

bon,  and  wc  arc  no  ti 

that,  at  Madrid,  Seflor  ( 

police,  vonciisafed  him  I 

teution,  anil  even  eallei 

inquire  whether  he  did 

get  up  a  commotion  or 

of   the  Infanta's  bride; 

Bulwer  also,  aware  tkn 

ill  embryo,  and  anxioos 

nisiiig  word  in  its  pai 

court  to  the  author  by  i 

of  which  1  caretiJl;  al 

accepting,  except  one  f 

to  which  I  first  dedived  | 

receiving  a  renewal  (tf  I 

coiilil  not  well  refn^  fn 

I  liaro  b 

experience  of  foreign 
and  kuoiv  that  the  dmnt 
on  mc  a  !^ccond  tbnc  for 
pose  of  comniittuig  me  t 
line  of  observation."  J 
any  one  tell  ns  that  Mi 
not  fidfillcd  his  promise  ( 
ing.  Unfettered  by  ol 
nms  full  tilt  at  poor  Ml 
fatal  error  of  whose  care 
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TO  THE  STETHOSCOPE  * 

<*  Tuba  minim  spai^^ens  sonum/* 

Dies  Ira, 

[The  Stethoscope,  as  most,  probably,  of  our  readers  are  aware,  is  a  short, 
.straight,  wooden  tube,  sliaped  like  a  small  post-horn.  By  means  of  it,  the 
medical  man  can  listen  to  the  sounds  which  accompany  the  movements  of  the 
lungs  and  lieart ;  and  as  certain  murmors  accompany  the  healthy  action  of 
these  organs,  and  certain  othei*s  mark  their  diseased  condition,  an  experienced 
])hysician  can  rcadily  discover  not  only  the  extent,  but  also  the  nature  of  the 
distemper  which  afflicts  his  patient,  and  foretell  more  or  less  accurately  the 
fate  of  the  latter. 

The  Stethoscope  has  long  ceased  to  excite  merely  professional  interest. 
Tiiere  are  few  families  to  whom  it  has  not  proved  an  object  of  horror  and  the 
.saddest  remembrance,  as  connected  with  the  loss  of  dear  relatives,  though  it 
is  but  a  revealer,  not  a  producer  of  physical  suffering. 

As  an  instrument  on  which  the  hopes  and  fears,  and  one  may  also  say  the 
destinies  of  mankind,  so  largely  hang,  it  appears  to  present  a  fit  subject  for 
])oetic  treatment.  How  far  the  present  attempt  to  carry  out  this  idea  is 
successful,  the  reader  must  determine.] 

Stethoscope  !  thou  simple  tube, 

Clarion  of  the  yawning  tomb, 
Unto  me  thou  seem^st  to  be 

A  very  trump  of  doom. 

Wielding  thee,  the  grave  physician 

By  the  trembling  patient  stands, 
Like  some  deftly  skilled  musician ; 

Strange !  the  trumpet  in  his  hands. 
Whilst  the  snfferer^s  eveball  glistens 

Full  of  hope  and  full  of  fear, 
Quietly  he  bends  and  listens 

With  Ills  quick,  accustomed  eai* — 
Waiteth  until  thou  shalt  tell 

Tidings  of  the  war  within : 
In  the  battle  and  the  strife. 
Is  it  death,  or  is  it  life, 

That  the  fonght-for  prize  shall  wui  V 

Then  thou  whisperest  in  his  ear 
Words  which  only  he  can  hear — 
Words  of  wo  and  words  of  cheer. 

Jubilat<^  thou  hast  sounded, 
Wild  exulting  songs  of  gladness ;  ^ 

Mlserenb  have  abounded 
Of  unutterable  sadness. 
Sometimes  may  thy  tones  impart. 
Comfort  to  the  sad  at  heart; 
Oftener  when  thy  lips  have  spoken. 
Eyes  have  wept,  and  hearts  have  broken. 


Calm  and  grave  physician,  thou 
.Art  like  a  crowned  Kmo  ; 

Though  there  is  not  round  thy  brow 
A  bauble  golden  ring, 

As  a  Czar  of  many  lands. 

Life  and  Death  are  in  thy  hands. 


To  At  Ste&oie<^>e. 
When  tlio  snowdrop  long  bath  died, 
And  the  primrose  at  its  side 

In  its  grave  b  sleopio^ ; 
When  tlie  lilies  all  are  over, 
And  amongst  the  scented  clover 

Merry  lambs  are  leapiog ; 
When  the  svaltow's  voioc  is  ringing 

Through  the  echoing  ta-nn  dome, 

Saying,  '  From  my  far-off  home 
I  have  come,  my  vUd  way  bringing 
O'er  the  w&ves,  thM  I  might  tell, 
As  of  old,  I  lore  ye  well. 
Hark !  1  sonnd  ray  ailTor  bell ; 
All  the  happy  Urds  are  singing 
From  each  throat 

Welcome  to  ray  coming  bringing.' 
Whon  that  happy  time  shall  be. 
Prom  all  pain  and  onrush  free. 


■  To  the  Stethoieopt. 
Scarcely  can  I  now  refrain, 
Whiist  these  blessed  notes  remun, 
From  pouring  forth  one  tmdjing  angel-atrain. 

"  Eloquence  1  my  lips  shall  speak 
As  no  living  lips  have  spoken — 

A(lvoeat«  the  poor  and  weak, 
riead  the  cause  of  the  heart-broken ; 

Listening  »;nat«s  shall  be  still, 

I  shall  ivield  them  at  my  will, 

And  this  little  tongue,  the  earth 

With  its  burning  words  shall  gil. 

"  Yc  stare  which  bloom  like  flowers  on  high. 

Ye  flowers  which  are  the  stars  of  earth, 
Yc  rocks  that  deep  in  dariiness  lie, 
Ye  seas  that  with  a  loving  eye 
Gaze  upwards  on  the  aznre  sky, 

Ye  waves  that  leap  with  mirth; 
Ye  clcnieots  in  constant  strife, 
Ye  creatnres  full  of  bonnding  life  .- 
I  shall  unfold  the  hidden  taws, 
And  each  unthought-of  wondrous  cause, 

'ITiat  waked  ye  into  birth. 
A  liigh-priest  I,  by  Nature  tanght 

Her  mysteries  to  reveal : 
The  scci-ets  that  she  long  hath  sought 

In  darkness  to  conceal 
Shall  have  their  mautle  rent  away, 
And  stand  nucovcred  to  the  light  (^  day. 
O  Newton!  thoa  and  I  shall  be 

Twin  brothera  then  I 
Together  Unk'd,  our  names  shall  sound 

Upon  the  lips  of  men." 


Like  the  sullen  heavy  boom 

Ufa  signal  giln  at  sea, 
When  athwart  the  gathering  gloom, 
Awful  rocks  are  seen  to  looin 
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not  have  been  something  more  and 
better  than  a  trick.  Yet  I  know  not 
if  it  is  prudent  to  brave  public  opinion, 
which  has  stamped  this  pretension  as 
imposture.  But,  courage  !  I  will  not 
flinch.  I  will  be  desperate,  with  Sh' 
Arthur,  defy  the  sneeze  of  the  great 
rheulphan,  and  tnist  to  unearth  a 
real  treasure  in  this  discredited  ground. 

Therefore  leiive  off  appealing  to  the 
shade  of  Oldbuck,  and  listen  to  a 
plain  nan*ative,  and  you  shall  hear 
how  much  tnith  there  is  in  the  re- 
puted popular  delusion  of  the  divm- 
ing  rod. 

I  see  my  tone  of  confidence  has 
already  half-staggered  your  disbelief ; 
but  i)ray  do  not,  like  many  other 
incredulous  gentry,  nm  off  at  once 
into  the  oi)posite  extreme.  Don't  let 
your  imagination  suddenly  instal  you 
perpetual  chairman  of  the  universal 
fre^h-water  company,  or  of  the  gene- 
ral gold-mine-di8COver}'-proprietary- 
assocation.  What  I  have  to  tell  you 
falls  very  far  short  of  so  splendid  a 
mark. 

But  perhaps  you  know  nothing  at  all 
about  the  divining  rod.  Then  I  will 
enlight43n  your  primitive  ignorance. 

You  are  to  understand,  that,  in 
mining  districts,  a  sui)erstition  pre- 
vails among  the  people,  that  some  are 
gifted  with  an  occidt  power  of  detect- 
ing the  proximity  of  veins  of  metal, 
and  of  underground  springs  of  water. 
In  Cornwall,  they  hold  that  about  one 
in  forty  possesses  this  faculty.  The 
mode  of  exercising  it  is  very  sunple. 
They  cut  a  hazel  t^vig  that  forks 
natui-ally  into  two  equal  banches ;  and 
having  stripped  the  leaves  off,  they 
cut  the  stump  of  the  twig,  to  the 
length  of  three  or  foiu*  inches,  and  each 
branch  to  the  length  of  a  foot  or  some- 
thing less :  for  t£e  end  of  a  branch 
is  meant  to  be  held  in  each  hand,  in 
snch  a  manner  that  the  stump  of  the 
twig  may  project  straight  forwards. 
The  position  is  this :  the  elbows  are 
bent,  the  forearms  and  hands  ad- 
vanced, the  knuckles  tume4  down- 
wards, the  ends  of  the  branches  come 
out  between  the  thumbs  and  roots  of 
tlie  forefingers,  the  hands  are  supina- 
ted,  the  inner  side  of  each  is  turned 
towards  its  fellow,  as  they  are  held  a 
few  inches  apart.  The  mystic  opera- 
tor, thus  armed,  walks  over  the  ground 
he  intends  exploring,  with  the  fall 


expectation,  that,  when  he  passes  over 
a  vein  of  metal,  or  underground  spring 
of  water,  the  hazel  fork  will  move 
spontaneously  in  his  hands,  the  point 
or  stump  rising  or  falling  as  the  case 
may  be.  This  hazel  fork  is  the 
pivixiNO  ROD.  The  hazel  has  the 
honour  of  being  preferred,  because  it 
divides  into  nearly  equal  branches  at 
angles  the  nearest  equal. 

Then,  assuming  that  there  is  some- 
thing in  this  provincial  superstition, 
foiu"  questions  present  themselves  to 
us  for  examination. 

Does  the  divining  fork  really  move 
of  itself  in  the  hands  of  the  operator, 
and  not  through  motion  communicated 
to  it  by  the  intentional  or  nninten- 
tional  action  of  the  muscles  of  \m 
hands  or  arms? 

What  relation  has  the  person  of  the 
operator  to  the  motion  observed  in  the 
divining  rod  ? 

What  Ls  the  nature  of  the  influence 
to  which  the  person  of  the  operator 
serves  as  a  conductor? 

Finally,  what  is  the  thing  divined? 
the  proximity  of  vems  of  metal  or  of 
running  water?  what  or  what  not? 

Then,  let  me  at  once  premise,  that 
upon  the  last  ]K)int  I  have  no  informa- 
tion to  offer.  The  uses  to  which  the 
divining  fork  may  bo  turned,  are  yet 
to  be  learned.  But  I  think  I  shall  be 
able  to  satisfy  you,  that  the  hazel  foric 
in  some  hands,  and  in  certain  localities, 
held  as  I  have  described,  ^actnaUy 
moves  spontaneously,  and  *that  the 
intervention  of  the  huma.n  body  is 
necessary  to  its  motion ;  and  that  it 
serves  as  a  conductor  to  an  influence^ 
which  is  either  electricity,  or  scoqe- 
thing  either  combined  with  electricity, 
or  very  much  resembling  that  piin* 
dple  in  some  of  its  habitudes. 

I  should  observe,  tjiat  I  was  no 
wiser  than  yon  are  upon  this  snliect, . 
till  the  summer  of  1843,  and  held  the 
tales  told  of  the  divining  rod  to  bo 
nonsense,  the  offspring  of  mere  self- 
delusion,  or  of  direct  imposture.  And 
I  think  the  likeliest  way  of  removing 
your  disbelief,  will  be  to  tell  yon'thei 
steps  by  which  my  own  conversioa 
took  place. 

In  the  summer  of  184S,  Ilivedsomd 
months  under  the  same  roof  with  g 
Scottish  gentlman,  well  informed,  of 
a  sisrious  turn  of  mind,  endowed  t 
the  national  allowance   of 
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which  have,  nevertheless,  the  most 
cmious  analogy  and  interesting  points 
of  contact  with  them,  confirmatory  of 
the  truth  of  both. 

Bnt  permit  me  to  introdnoo  yon  to 
the  Coont :  he  shall  tell  you  his  own 
tale  in  his  own  way ;  bat  as  he  does 
not  speak  English,  at  least  in  his 
book,  I  must  serve  as  dragoman. 

*'  The  history  of  my  researches  is 
simply  tliis :  —  ScHne  twenty  years 
ago,  a  gentleman  who,  from  his  posi- 
tion in  society,  conld  have  no  object 
to  gain  by  deception,  showed  to  me, 
for  my  amusement,  the  movements  of 
the  divining  rod.  lie  attributed  the 
motion  to  the  infloence  of  a  current  of 
water,  which  I  thought  no  unlikely 
supposition.  But  my  attention  was 
rather  engaged  with  tbe  action  pre- 
dncod  by  the  influence,  let  that  be 
what  it  might.  My  informant  assured 
me  he  had  met  with  nuiny  others, 
through  whom  shnilar  effects  were 
manifested.  When  I  was  returned 
home,  and  had  opportunities  of  mak- 
ing trials  under  favourable  circum- 
stances, I  found  that  I  possessed  the 
same  endowment  myself.  SiR6e  then  I 
have  induced  many  to  make  the  expe- 
riment ;  and  I  have  found  a  fourth,  orat 
all  events  a  fifth  of  the  number,  capable 
of  setting  the  divining  rod  in  motion 
at  the  very  first  attempt.  Since  that 
time,  dunng  these  twenty  yens,  I 
have  often  tried  my  hand,  but  for 
amusement  only,  and  desultorily,  aad 
without  any  idea  of  making  the  ttnig 
an  object  of  scientific  investigation. 
But  at  length,  in  the  year  1822,  Mng 
in  the  country,  and  removed  from  my 
ordinary  pursuits,  the  subfect  again 
came  across  me,  and  I  then  deter- 
mined to  ascertain  the  cause  of  these 
phenomena.  Accordingly,  I  com- 
menced a  long  series  of  experiments, 
from  1500  to  1800  in  number,  which 
occupied  me  nearly  fifteen  Bonths. 
The  results  of  above  1200  w«re  noted 
down  at  the  time  of  their  perform- 
ance." 

The  scene  of  the  Count's  operations 
was  in  the  valley  of  the  Loire,  five 
leagues  from  Vend^ne,  in  the  paik  of 
tlie  Chateau  ^  Ronac.  Tbe  surface 
of  ground  which  gave  the  doeired  re- 
sults, was  ihmi  70  to  80  foet  in 
breadth.  But  there  was  another  spot 
equally  efUcieiit  Bear  the  C«fimt*8 
ordin»7  Tesiideiice  at  Emeiilion,  near 


Clery,  four  leagues  southwest  of 
Orleans,  ten  leagues  south  of  the 
Loire,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
plains  of  Sologne.  The  suiface  was 
from  north  to  south,  and  was  abovt 
of  the  same  breadth  with  the  otimr. 
These  exciting  tracts  form,  in  generaU 
bands  or  zones  of  undetermined,  and 
often  very  great  l^gth.  Their  bre»itli 
is  very  variaMe.  ^>me  are  onty  three 
or  four  feet  across,  while  others  are  one 
hundred  imces.  These  tracts  are  some- 
times sinuous  and  sometimes  ramiiy. 
To  the  most  susceptible  they  are 
broader  than  to  those  who  are  lees  so. 

The  Count  this  describes  what 
happens  when  a  competent  person, 
armed  with  a  hazel  fork,  walks  over 
these  exciting  districts. 

When  two  or  three  steps  have  been 
made  upon  the  exciting  tract  of 
ground,  the  fork  (which  I  have  al- 
ready said  is  to  be  held  horizentallj 
with  its  central  angle  forward,)  begins 
gently  to  ascend ;  it  gradually  attains 
a  vertical  position  —  sometiaee  It 
passes  beyond  that,  and  lowering 
itsdf  witii  its  point  towards  the  ohest 
of  the  operator,  it  becomes  agahi 
horizontal.  If  the  motion  continue, 
the  rod,  descending,  becomes  verticai 
with  tbe  angle  downwards.  I^ally, 
the  F»d  may  again  ascend  and  re- 
assume  its  first  horizontal  poskfton, 
having  thus  completed  a  revolution. 
When  the  action  is  very  livdty,  ^ 
rod  immediately  commences  a  second 
revolution ;  and  so  it  goes  on  as  long 
as  the  operator  walks  over  tlie  excit- 
ing surface  of  ground. 

It  is  to  be  understood  that  tlie 
operator' does  not  grasp  the  haniAeB  ef 
the  folic  so  tightly  bnt  that  they  mvf 
turn  in  his  himds.  If,  indeed,  he  tries 
to  prevent  this,  and  the  fork  is  only 
of  hazel  twig,  the  rotatory  force  te  so 
strong  as  to  twist  it  at  the  haoidlss 
and  cnxk  the  boric,  snd  finally  fine* 
tnre  the  woed  itself. 

I  can  inmghie  yon  at  this  statement 
endeavouring  to  hit  the  proper  intona- 
tion of  the  monosylhible  ^*  Hugh,** 
frequently  reeorted  to  by  Uncas,  ikA 
son,  of  Chingadikoek,  as  w^  as  hj 
his  parent,  on  sunilar  occasions; 
thott^  I  rememlier  to  have  read  sf 
none  so  trying  in  their  escperience.  I 
antidpate  thereeMvks  yon  woidd  snh^ 
sequently  make,  which  the  graver  In 
di«i  would  hove  politely  repreflsed  :*- 


1847.]  LeHeri  on 
tion  when  the  end§ 
rod  are  in  direct  com 
the  soil.  The  intervi 
man  body  is  Dece»sar 
Then  we  arc  at  ii 
ttiat  (he  tn'O  sides  of 
soniu  &Qe  dilfcrcuce ' 
there  is  in  general  a  e 
ranee  upon  tlie  rigli 
general,  in  refercaee 
roil,  there  is  a  superioi 
mission  in  the  right 
difference,  whatever 
kind  or  degree,  deten 
causes  motion,  in  the 
whiuh,  in  a  simple  ar 
with  its  ends  upon  t 
in  equilibrium.  To  e: 
of  the  last  experiment 
_  the  Count  de  Trlstai 
in  quality  in  the  two  s 
need  be  asaumcd.  D: 
ducting  power  aloue 
it  might  be  said,  that 
right  handle  of  the  i 
checked  the  current  ) 
the  right  side  of  the 
gave  predominance  to 
One  cannot  help  conj< 
pating,  by  the  way, 
handed  diviiient,  the  d 
be  found  habitually  to  i 

itut  it  tvill  not  do  '■ 
indication  of  a  curiou 
element  pass  slurred 
liccded.^tliis  evideuci 
fui-nishcd  by  the  Coui 
i'\])eriments,  of  a,  pos 
betneen  the  right  am 
the  frame,  as  if  our  b 
subjects  of  a  transvci 
expect  it  is  too  late  to 
any  sach  facta,  the  re 
of  tvliich  derives  conf 
their  pointing  to  a  coti 
to,  and  unexpected  by 
yi't  recently  made  certj 
entirely  different  order 
obser\-ed  by  one  dearij 
of  the  Count  de  Tristni 

1  allude  to  the  invest 
IJiUMii  Freyherr  von 
published  in  Wohtcr 
■■  Annals  of  Chemistry 
tntiislatcd  for  the  beneni 
rendi^r,  aud  familiar  b 
public. 

I  take  it  for  grantci 
yon  have  read  the  bo 

\0L.  LSI. — XO.  CCCt 
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iiifinuilj  sent  bim  to  bed 
ill  s|>ite  of  a  little  rcmtu 
UQZH,  I  aud  the  Curate  < 
up  to  a  late  boiir,  whiclj 
bills,  will  construe  into  lu 
Kevcr  nuiiil ;  lUougli,  pet 
wliispercii  to  Iiis  discrci 
Curate  kept  bad  honm.  ' 
ever,  ivbo  kneie  tlio  fact  (1 
better,  and  so  be  thoug 
How  sweet  and  cousolu 
tuues  ignorance ! 

Now,  the  Cnrato— lei 
<1uc«  you, — '"My  dear  E 
('urate,  a  class  man  some 
from  Oxforil— a  true  niai 
worthy  of  this  iiitroduci 
Eiiscbiiis."  "Mr.  Ciu^t 
Eus«biiu ;  see,  ilou't  t: 
gravity  of  3rears ;  it  is  qui 
aud  the  only  deceit  be  ha 
He  is  Trutli  in  suushlDo 
liealtliy  breeze.  So  nou 
cacli  olher."  I  wish,  E 
were  not  a  passage  out  t 
nan-  conic  lotion.  Waf 
swallow,  and  you  slmll  si 
aud  yon,  I  know,  will  li 
within  ten  minutes  after; 
from  you  is  as  good  as  a 
your  breast,  "All  in  nai 
aud  for  tbe  rest,  let  con 
that  is  uppermost.  Ther 
restraint.  I  cannot  fbrbei 
writing  to  yon  now,  earlj 
year,  )wying  you  this 
that  yoiu*  ival  eonvcrsatk 
in  mucli  "  Landor's  Imagi 
you  tell  uie  yon  so  gre 
Full,  indeed,  are  tbey,  tl 
viiliiiiii's,  his  works, 
thoughts  set  off  with  ex 
linipriatc  eloquence.  Yi 
garilen,  aud  if  you  do 
lecoiniise  the  fruit  as  lef 
are  quite  an  well  please 
like  Aladdin's,  and  wot 
store  all,  ns  be  did.  In  t 
your  memory.  Predoua 
ger  than  plums  and  pead 
tor  aore  eyes,  and  sMiii 
tliouRb  they  bavc  uot  tl 

Wc— tliat  is,  the  Tri( 
reading  one  evening;  oi 
friend  Gratiaa  read  to 
('nrate,  tbe  "  ConTersati 

AblieDelilleandW.L." 
too,  in  the  reading,  as 
tlie  country  is  of  a  plcasa 
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.stealing  therefrom  sundry  articles  of  Catullus.    Not  to  bo  too  long  —  thus 

plate,  which  we  had  melted  down  in  commenced  our  talk, 

our  own  crucibles,  and  which  were  no  Aquilius. — ^The  first  piece  CatuI* 

longer,  thereforc,  to  be  recognised  as  lus  offers  is  his  dedication — ^it  Is  to  aii 

Ids,  but  by  evidence  against  us.    All  author  to  whom  I  owe  a  grudge,  and 

translators  show  a  bold  front ;  for  if  perhaps  we  all  of  us  do.    He  has 

they  come  short  of  the  meed  of  origi-  caused  us  some  tears,  and  more  visible 

nality,  they  shift  off  from  them  the  marks,  and  I  confess  something  like  aa 

modesty  of  responsibility,  and  un-  aversion  to  his  concise  style.    It  is 

I  »lushingly  ascribe  all  faults  to  thehr  to  Cornelius  Nepos.    How  much  more 

author.     We   were    therefore   easy  like  a  modern  dedication,  than  one  of 

enough,  and  ready  to  make  as  free  Dryden*s  day,  both  as  to  length  and 

witli  om*  Rhadamauthus  as  with  our  matter. 


AD  COBNELIUM  NEPOTEM. 

This  little-book — and  somewhat  light — 

Tis  polished  well,  and  smoothly  bright, 

To  whom  shall  I  now  dedicate  ? 

To  you,  Cornelius,  wont  to  rate 

My  trifling  wares  at  highest  worth. 

E'en  then,  when  boldly  you  stepped  forth, 

First  of  Italians  to  compose. 

In  three  short  books  of  nervous  prose. 

All  age's  annals — work  of  nice 

Kesearch,  and  studiously  concise. 

Such  as  it  is  receive — ^and  look 

With  usual  favour  on  my  book ; 

And  grant,  O  queen  of  wits  and  sages. 

Motherless  Virgin,  these  my  pages 

May  pass  from  this  to  future  ages. 


Curate. — Queen  of  wits  and  sages, 
— "  O  Patrima  Virgo" — ^is  that  trans- 
iating? 

GiiATiAx. — ^That's  right — ^have  at 
liim ! 

Aquilius. — To  be  sure  it  is.  What 
Engliiih  reader  would  know  else  that 
Minerva  was  meant  by  "  Motherless 
Vh'gin?"  he  would  have  to  go  back  to 
the  story  of  Jupiter  beating  her  out 
of  his  own  brains.  So  as  ho  is  not 
familiar  with  ^e  creed,  as  one  of  it,  I 
let  him  into  the  secret  of  it  at  once ; 
and  thus  out  comes  the  book  from  the 
''  Minerva  Press,"  *^  XaCi  rh  ffuOJi^:' 

Gratiax.— (Reads,  "O    Patrima 


Virgo,"  &c)  Well,  well— let  it  pass. 
The  dedication  won't  pay  along  red^* 
oning.  We  must  not  look  too  nibeljr 
into  the  mouth  of  the  book—let  it 
speak  for  itself.  Kow,  Mr.  Corate, 
what  have  you  ? 

Curate. — ^I  didn't  trouble  myself 
with  such  a  dedication,  but  passed  oa 
to  **  Ad  Passerem  Lesbis." 

Gratiak. — ^More  attractive  metal. 

Curate. — ^Not  at  all  attractiYe; 
for  there  is  considerable  difficulty,  and 
as  I  suppose  a  corrupted  text,  before 
we  reach  six  lines.  Here  I  let  thA 
bird  loose. 


Sparrow,  minion  of  my  dear. 

Little  animated  toy. 
Whom  the  fair  delights  to  bear 

In  her  bosom  lapt  in  joy. 

Whom  she  teases  and  displeases, 
With  her  white  forefinger's  end. 

Thus  inviting  savage  biting 
From  her  tiny  feathered  friend. 

Imago  burning  of  my  yearning. 
When  at  fondness  she  would  play ; 
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little  Bofter.     Who  woald  tmst  the  poor  Atalaota  is  brongh 

ti-nikrufsa  of  a  Curate's  Torefiuger,  stripped  to  tbe,«kla,  as 

cjise-lianlened  as  it  is  willi  his  weekly  stripped  in  the  race,    j 

i^tccl-pcii  nork,  and  deadened  by  the  text  vmondable,  may 

nature  of  it,  against  nil  Lcsbias  and  supposed  auch  a  coimexi 

tbeir  sparrows.     Lcsbia's  foretinger  tb&t  he  wishes  the  bird 

was  ttie  very  pattern  of  a  forefinger,  plaything,  thM  be  tnigl 
soft  to  loHth  as  to  fecl- 
work.    I  dare  to  say  Sh 
thinking  of   sucb    a  oi 

"The  hand  of  little  empio: 

daintier  senEe." 

Tlicrc's  something  pta 
and  lii;litly  tender  in  tbl 
but  1  don't  see  by  what  11 

Birdit 
At  he 
Like  I 
Atala 

Prett, 

Galatea  won  her  lovei 
"  Malo  me  Galatea  petit 
Curate. — A  well  i 
that  goliien  pippin,  gro 
from  a  pip  dropt  on  Mo 
hence  the  name.  We  t 
against  yon,  I  perceive. 

G  RATI  AN.— Don't  ta 
pippins,  or  I  shall  moiu 
and  go  through  the  gen 
whole    orchard,    and 
Cattillus. 

Curate. — If  yon  givt 
imflL'ination,  you  may  ii 
sand  meanings  to  the 
tabhig  it  as  I  find  it,  I 
only  this  meaning  to  it,- 
1ns  would  say,  "  Lesbi 
sparrow"  would  be  as 
me  as  was  tho  golden 
was  tlirown  hi  her  way  ' 
racing,  to  Atalnnta.  S 
iiiimivd  to  tlic  first  you 
oiilrnn  her,  so  that  Ulei 
very  mneli  run  after. 

Ghatiax. — Knn  after, 
pursuer,  llippomanvs,  lia 
mati:-in  (tapping  his  k 
» itjj  his  stick)  or  she  w( 
the  a|)plc,  and  not  him. 
uicn  of  modem  days  d 
your  golden  apples,  but 
up  what  yon  can.  Tbc 
or  old  fables,  cast  a  ehj 
upon  our  unroniautic  il 
was  a  king's  daughter  i 
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But  archly  pert  and  debonnair, 
Still  ftirther  in  he  fondly  nestled, 
For  her  alone  piped,  chirped,  and  whistled. 

But  he  has  reached  that  dismal  where, 

Whose  dreary  path  none  ever  dare 
Retrace,  with  whom  death  once  hath  wrestled. 

O  Orcus'  unrequiting  shade. 
Devouring  all  the  good,  the  dear, 
Coiddst  thou  not  spare  one  birdling  here  ? 
Alas,  poor  thing !  for  thou  hast  made 
Her  eyes,  how  loved,  with  grief  o'erwe^hed, 
Grow  red,  and  gushwith  many  a  tear. 


sdi 


Ci-RATE.  —  Is  that  translating? 
Look  at  the  first  line  of  the  original — 

Lugete,  o  Veneres,  Cupid  inosqae. 

You  have  acted  the  undertaker  to  the 
sorrow,  dressed  it  out,  and  protracted 
it,  and  set  it  afloat  upon  a  river  of 
wo,  with  Queens  of  Love  as  chief- 
mourners,  hanging  out  their  weepers. 

Aquilius. — Yes,  for  the  Zephyrs 
to  "blow.  They  are  light,  airy,  grace- 
ful. They  did  not  come  from  the 
first  room  of  the  mourning  institntion, 
wliere  the  soft-slippered  man  in  black 
gently,  and  bowing  low  as  he  shows 
his  grief-items,  whispers,  "Much  in 
vogu(»  for  de^p  affliction."  The  Queens 
of  I^ve  pass  on  to  "  the  mitigated  wo 
department,"  and  I  hope  you  will 
confess  they  have  put  an  their  sorrow 
with  grace  and  taste. 

Gratian.  —  That's  good  —  "  the 
mitigated  wo  department.  "  But 
there's  a  department  in  these  estab- 
liiihmcnts  farther  on  still.  There  is  a 
little  glass  door,  generally  left  half 
open,  where  there  is  a  most  delicate 
show  of  "  orange  blossoms."  But 
my  good  worthy  Curate,  I  don't 
Itlamc  our  friend  for  this  little  enlaiige- 
nient,  because,  if  it  is  not  in  the  words 
of  the  original,  it  is  every  bit  of  it  in 
the  tunc  and  melody  of  the  verses. 
See  how  it  swells  out  in  full  flow  in 
*' venustiomm,"  —  stays  but  a  mo- 
ment, and  is  off  again  without  stop 


to  "  puelbe,"  —  and  that  again  is  re- 
peated ere  grief  can  be  said  to  take 
any  rest.  I  shall  acquit  the  trans- 
lator as  I  would  the  landscape  painter, 
who,  seeing  how  flowing  a  line  ot 
easy  and  graceful  beauty  pervades  all 
nature,  and  is  indeed  her  great  charac- 
teristic, rather  aims  to  realise  that, 
than  laboriously  to  dot  in  every  leaf 
and  flower.  Characteristic  expres- 
sion is  every  thing.  I  am  not  quite 
satisfied  that  either  of  you  have  hit  the 

Flendo  tuTgiduli  rubent  ocelli. 

.Curate. — If  we  have  not,  you 
remember  that  Juvenal  has,  and  hit 
those  eyes  rather  hard,  considering 
whose  they  are.  He,  however,  only 
meant  the  hit  fbr  CatnUus : 

n«e  tibi,  eujus 
Turbftvit  nitidos  eztinctiu  pMser  oetUoii.  ^ 

GnATiAS.—Turbavit  is  "  mitigated 
wo  "  again : 

UDliko  the  Lesbiu  of  onr  modern  jears, 
Who  for  a  sparrow's  death  dissolve  in  tears. 

Aquiuus. — Satire  is  like  a  fldi, 
an  ugly  weapon  in  a  crowd,  and  hits 
more  than  it  aims  at.  I  won't  allow 
the  blow  to  be  a  true  hit  on  Catullus. 
But  let  us  pass  on ;  there  is  a  vessel 
waiting  for  us,  thon^  we  shoidd  be 
loth  to  trust  to  her  sheathing,  no 
longer  sea-worthy.  Our  poet  now 
addresses  his  yacht.  Are  there  many 
of  the  "Club"  who  would  write 
better  verses  on  theirs  ? 


DE  PHASELO,  QUO  IN  PATRIAM  RXTBOnTS  B«T. 

This  bark  that  now,  my  friend<»,  yon  see, 
Asserts  she  once  was  far  more  swift 

Than  other  craft,  whatever  the  tree 
Might  ply  the  oar  or  saUyard  shift, 

She  passed  them  all  on  every  sea. 

She  asked  the  Cydad  Isles  to  say— 
Can  they  deny-nroogfa  Adiia's  shore, 
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a  dignity  and  gi*catuess  in  it  of  mighty  Curate. — ^I  have  the  worse  chance 

chanu.  witii  you,  for  you  have  poeticised  the 

Gratiax. — I    remember  it    weU,  subfect  so  much  more  largely  than 

and  it  is  well  remembered  now :  but  Catullus  himself,  that  you  will  listen 

here  is  the  Curate  with  his  paper  in  his  with  less  pleasure  to  my  translation  j 

hand:  let  us  hear  what  he  has  to  say.  but  j^-ou  shall  have  k, 

DEDICATIO  PHASELI. 

Strangers,  the  bark  you  see,  doth  say 
Of  ships  the  fleetest  far  was  she. 

Aquilius. — Stay  for  a  moment :  Gratian. — ^No  isterrapdiMi,  or  by 

*^  the  fleetest/'  then  she  was  one  of  this  baculns !    Go  on,  Mr.  Corate. 

a  Jleet^  and  sailed  perhaps  under  con-  Curate. — ^If  you  pleaae,  I'll  keavd^ 

voy,  and  ought  not  to  have  outsailed  anchor  i^gaia. 
the  Jlcet — say  quickest. 

Strangers,  this  baric  yon  see  doth  say, 

Of  sh^js  the  fleetest  far  was  she : 
And  that  she  passed  and  flew  away 

From  every  hull  that  ploughed  ihe  sea, 
That  fought  against,  or  used  the  gale 

With  hand-like  oar  or  wing-like  saiL 

She  cites,  as  witness  to  her  word, 

The  frowning  Adriatic  strand ; 
The  Cyclades  which  rocks  engird. 

And  noted  Rhodus^  distant  land ; 
Propontis  and  unklAdly  Thrace, 

Ajid  Savage  Pontus'  billowy  race. 

That  which  is  now  a  shallop  here, 

Was  once  a  tract  of  tressed  wolod, 
Its  foliage  was  Cytorus'  gear. 

Upon  the  topmost  ridge  it  stood. 
And  when  the  morning  breeze  awdke 

Its  whistling  leaves  the  sUence  broke. 

Pontic  Amastris,  says  the  bark, 

Box-overgrown  Cytorus,  you 
Know  me  by  each  familiar  mark. 

And  testUy  the  tale  is  true. 
She  says  you  saw  her  earliest  birth 

Up<Mi  your  imrsing  mountain-eartfa, 

She  dipped  her  blades,  a  maiden  laanch, 

First  in  your  waves,  and  bent  her  course 
Thence,  ever  to  her  master  staunch, 

Through  seas  that  plied  their  utmost  force^ 
If  right  or  left  the  br^cee  did  strike, 

Or  gentle  Jove  did  strain  alike, 

• 

Each  sheet  before  the  wind.    She  came 

From  that  remotest  ocean-spot 
To  Uiis  clear  inlet,  stUi  the  same, 

And  yet  audaciously  foi^t 
The  bribes  which,  under  doubtful  skies, 
.    Are  Yowcd  to  sea-side  deities. 

Her  deeds  are  done,  her  tale  is  told. 
For  those  were  feats  of  bygone  atiength  ; 
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In  secret  peace  she  now  grows  old, 
And  dedicates  herself  at  length, 
Twin-brother  Castor,  at  thy  shrine. 
And  Castor's  brother  twin,  at  thine. 


[March, 


Gratian. — Hand  me  the  book.  I 
thought  so  —  that  "audaciously  for- 
got "  is  your  audacious  interpolation. 
She  docs  not  forget  her  vows,  for 
she  never  made  any.  You  bring  her 
back,  good  Master  Curate,  not  a  little 
in  the  sulks,  like  a  runaway  wife,  that 
had  forgotten  her  vows,  and  remem- 
bered afi  her  audacity.  We  see  her 
reluctantly  taken  in  tow — ^looking  like 
a  profligate,  weary,  and  voyage  worn, 
buffeted  and  beaten  by  more  storms 
than  she  likes  to  tell  of.  You  must 
alter  audaciously. 

Aquilius. — And  I  object  to  bribes ; 
it  is  a  satire  upon  the  underwi-iters. 

Curate. — ^The  underwriters  ? 

Aquilius. — ^Yes,  the  "  Littoralibus 
Diis  ;"  what  were  they  but  an  insur- 
ance company,  with  their  chief  tem- 
ple, some  Roman  "Lloyd's,"  and 
offices  in  every  sea-port  ? 

Curate. — Or  perhaps  the  "Lit- 
toralibus  Diis,"  referred  to  a  "  coast- 
guard." 

Gratian. — ^Worse  and  worse,  for 
that  would  imply  that  they  took 
bribes,  and  that  she  was  an  old  smug- 
gler. Keep  to  the  original,  and  if 
you  will  modernize  CatuUus,  you  must 
merely  say,  she  was  so  safe  a  boat 
that  the  owner  did  not  think  it  worth 
while  to  insure. 

Curate. — ^The  learned  themselves 
dispute  as  to  the  identity  of  the  "  Dii 
Littorales."  In  the  notes,  I  find  they 
are  said  to  be  Glaucus,  Nereus,  Meli- 
certa,  Neptune,  Thetis,  and  others ;  but 
in  the  notes  to  Statins,  you  will  find  Gre- 
vartius  bids  the  aforesaid  learned  tell 
that  to  tlie  marines.  He  knows 
better.  I  remember  his  words, — 
"Sed  male  illi  marinos  et  littorales 
deos  confundunt.  •  Littorales  enim 
potissimum  Dii  Cselestes  erant,  Pallas, 
Apollo,  Hercules,  &c.,  unde  illi  potius 
apud  Catullum  sunt  intelligendi." 

Gratian. — She  might  have  been 
doubly  insured ;  for  besides  Glaucus, 
Neptune,  Thetis,  and  Co.,  there  was 
the  company  registered  by  G^vartius, 

Curate. — I  have  looked  again  at 
the  passage,  and  think  I  have  not 
qnite  given  the  meaning  of  "noVia- 
simo, "    I  doubt  if  it  does  mean  remole 


— ^it  more  likely  means  the  last  voyage 
— so  let  me  substitute  this  :— 

She  came, 
'Twas  her  last  voyage,  from  far  sea, 
To  this  clear  inlet-home,  the  same 
Good  hark  and  true,  and  proudly  free 
From  TOWS  which  under  doubtfiU  skieSi 
Are  made  to  sea-side  Deities. 

Gratian.  —  Prohatum  e«/.— We 
have,  however,  run  the  vessel  dovn. 
Let  me  see  what  comes  next.  Oh, 
"  To  Lesbia."  This  is  the  old  well- 
known  deliciously  elegant  little  piece 
that  I  remember  we  were  wont  to  try 
our  luck  with  in  our  youth ;  and  many 
a  translation  of  it  may  yet  be  foimd 
among  half-forgotten  tnfles.  We  are, 
some  of  us,  it  is  true,  a  little  out  of 
this  cherry-season  of  kissing— there 
is  a  time  for  all  things,  and  so  there 
was  a  time  for  that.  It  is  pleasant 
still  to  trifle  with  the  subject :  even 
the  wise  Socrates  played  with  it  in 
one  of  his  dialogues,  and  so  may  we, 
innocently  enough.  Though  there  be 
some  gi-eybearcE,  (no,  I  am  wrong, 
they  are  not  greybeards,  but  grave- 
ail's,  and  they,  more  shame  to  them, 
with  scarcely  a  beard  at  all,)  that 
would  open  the  book  here,  and  shut  it 
again  in  haste,  and  look  as  if  they  had 
just  come  out  of  the  cave  of  Tropho- 
nius.  That  is  not  a  healthy  and 
honest  purity. 

Aquilius. — ^But  these  do  not  ob- 
ject to  a  little  professional  kissing. 

Gratian. — ^More  shame  to  them— 
that  is  the  worst  of  all,  but  pass  on; 
here  is  nothing  but  a  little  hannlctf 
play.  Yet  I  don't  see  why  tiic 
young  poet,  (you  know  he  died  at 
thirty,)  should  mock  his  elders  ij 
"  rumoresque  senum  severiormn,^ 
these  "  sayings  of  severe  old  mert^ 
Why  should  old  men  be  severe?  0 
my  conscience,  I  believe  they  areftj 
less  severe  than  the  young.  HadJ 
been  present  when  the  poet  hidited 
this  to  his  Lesbia,  I  might  just  hi^ 
ventured  to  hint  to  him  thus :— "^T 


dear  friend,  you  have  had  —  -. 

perhaps  too  much  of  kissin'g ;  my  W' 

\\<ii&  \?>,  \.\ia.t  you  keep  it  to  youis^t 

2ciiv\.  \^  \\,  \ft  XkSi  ^\kfc\  ^  don* 
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nurricd  alveady,  after  all  this  klssiDg,  Curato.  Bnt  wo  liave' 
you  take  hur,  your  Lcsbia,  to  wife,  as  for  the  present.  I  mnsi 
soon  aa  yon  conveniently  can."  look  at  iny  mangel,  and 

This  was  pronounced  with  an  which  yon  must  know  is 
amnsingly  affected  gravity.  I  and  Good-bye  for  the  prese 
the  Cni'atc  nsstinied  the  submissive.  cTcaiiig  wc  meet  again  ii 
AVe  were,  as  I  told  you,  EnseWus,  and  let  Catullna  be  of  c 
sitting  nndcr  the  verandah,  and  very  It  was  time  to  change  ( 
near  the  breakfast  room  ;  the  win-  for  the  little  spaniel,  1 
dow  of  which  (down  to  the  ground)  hour  his  maater  would  vi 
ivas  (ipen.  While  our  good  old  friend  and  intending  as  usual  t 
aud  hoat  was  thus  Socratically  lee-  him,  just  then  ran  in  to  i 
turing,  I  saw  a  ribbon  catch  the  air,  hig  about  and  barking,  g 
and  float  oat  towardii  us  a  little  from  for  further  discussion. 
the  window  —  then  appeared  half  a  Yon  mnst  now,  my  di 
lionnet,  incliuedononeside,  anddown-  behold  ns  in  the  Ubrary 
wards,  a.s  of  one  endeavouring  to  catch  (J.  reads, — 
soimds  more  clearly.  Seeing  that  It  "  ViTuaii«,nteaLesbia,& 
continued  in  this  position,  as  soon  as  Rumoresque  sshqid  wTeri 
luy  friend  had  uttered  the  last  words.  Ah,  that's  where  we  wei 
I  walked  hn^^tily  towards  the  room,  bur  we  did  not  like  the 
and  saw  the  no  very  prepossessing  rionim. 
eounteuaucc  of  a  lady,  whose  privi-  Cl-ratb. — Well 
lege  it  is  to  be  called  young.  Sho  (i.^Yes,  we  ;  for  the 
blushed,  or  rather  reddened,  and  that  shoots  an  arrow  i 
boldl)^  came  forward,  and  addressed  but  shooting  at  hiaaself 
our  mend, — that  she  had  come  to  see  dozen  pacea  off.  I  reic 
some  of  the  family  on  a  tittle  business  n  boy,  being  pleased  wi 
for  the  "  \-isiting  and  other  societies,"  tion  of  this  by  Langhorn 
and  seeing  us  so  enjoying  ourselves  remember  two  stanzas, 
out  of  doors,  she  could  not  but  come  but  think  he  left  out  thi 
forward  to  pay  her  respects,  adding,  dere  et  redire  possunt ;'' 
with  n  look  at  the  Curate,  whom  she  wrong ;  and  I  opine  that 
evidently  thouj^it  to  bo  under  reproof,  and  removed  aU  grace  t 
that  she  hoped  she  had  not  arrived  word  "  pleasure."  Lil 
mal-apropos.     Onr  friend  introduced     Catullus  means  to  say, 

her  thus, — Ah,  my  dea"  '"'"  '— '■-  '    ■    " -' " 

l*rjte -apace,  is  that  yi 
see  you.  But  (retaluuif 
gravity,)  yon  arc  not  sa 
fins  tH'en  too  much  kif 
miu'h  talk  about  it,  foi 
known  rectitude  to  hct 
said  she,  you  don't  sa 
shall  hid  good-diiy ;  am 
■liiisitivc  look  at  me,  i 
one  at  the  Curate,  she 
tripped  off.  Yon  will  b 
of  that  agi^),  said  I  b 
lie  laughed  incredulous 
eency.  Not  unlikely,  n 
said  Oratian;  for  1  sc 
trotting  down  the  chnrc 
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Gbatian.  —  I  think  it  may  pass;  Neapolitans    of  the  praM 

but  yon  have  a  ivord  twice,  —  "day  berit,  in  foil  possession, 

closed,"  anil  "  dose  our  eyes."    Why  stitiona. 

not  have  it  thus ;  —  Gratian. — Nor  are  eitl 

"But  our  brief  day  once  o'er,"  or  of  England;  and  I  can  1 

oiicc  pasa'd,  — yet  it  is  not  so  good  as  that  a  legacy  left  us  by  1 

"  closed."    T  see  in  the  note  on  "  eon-  There  is  somethiug  akin  t 

turbabimus,"  groat  stress  ifi  laid  on  in  the  dislike  old  country  { 

the  miscliievoiis  spell  that  envy  waa  to  having  their  iikeuessi 

supposed  to  CDQvey,  like  the  "  evil  have  known  a  sketcher  pe 

eye."    This  does  not  make  much  for  ting  in  a  passing  figure. 

Catullus — for  a  good  kiss  in  real  ear-  seen  a  servant  girl,  in  the 

nest,  not  your  kiss  poetical,  might  friend,  who,  having  nevf 

bid  deiiancc  to  every  charm  but  its  came  into  his  service,  see 

own.  could  not  be  prcv^led  up<: 

CuRATK. — There  is  something  of  while,  to  go  alone  into  a 

the  same  snpcrstitinn  in  the  piece  bot  there  were  some  family  por 

one  following,  "maMfascinarellngna"  comes  next  after  all  these 

alludes  evidently  to  the  lif  iw/«  of  the  Aquhjus.— More  kissi 

(Irecks,  —  (lie  superstition  of  the  evil  Gbatiam.  —  Then  yon 

eye  aud  evil  tongue.    The  very  word  pun  from  me,  and  put 

awidere  seems  to  have  been  adopted  bones  into  an  omm-but,  i 

in  its  wider  sense,  from  the  particatar  niuch  as  I  can  do  to  bear 

BiiperstitioH  of  the  evil  eye.      The  Give  yonr  aaaiant  of  thei 

AQTHLTOB. AD  LESBIAM. 

How  many  kisses  will  soffice, 
You  ask  me,  Leabia, — ask  a  lover! 

Go  bid  him  count  the  sands; — diacovw, 
Even  to  a  very  grain  precise. 

How  many  lie  in  heaps,  or  hover, 

When  goaty  winds  the  sand  hills  atir 
About  the  benzoin -bearing  plain, 
Bptwoen  Jove's  Cyrenean  fane, 

And  Battus'  sacred  septUchre. 

How  many  stars,  in  stillest  night, 

On  loving  thefts  look  down  approving, — 
So  many  kUscs  shonld  requite 

Catnlhis, 
Ye  CTirions  ■ 

That  woi: 
Tliat  there 

Nor  long 

Gratian. — Read  that  lai 
for  "  my  eyes,"  I  confess,  w 
'■  curious"  aa  they  slionld  h 
and  wore  just  closing  as  yot 


DOBI 

A 

Tof 


acute  mid  BO 
Horace  Kiippoges 
the  laod  scape  i 
and  there  describ 
it  is  a  fnvniirite  » 
he  ot^  paJntg 
introd  action  of 
Suppose,  then,  tli 
moto  gramine  at 
Tivoli ;  where,  ae 
waa  always,  as 
exactly  the  same 
the  Anto  into  cut 
I  take  to  be  the  i 
rivers,  a  chaanel 
the  Lympha  here 
the  bo/iy  of  the  si 
of  its  water.  In 
may  express  a 
some  obstacle  in 
takes,  where  the 


ftigax,"  espreamn. 
May  not,  therefo 
meaning  be  alloi 
to  tremble,  or  un 
motion  a  rivulet  i 
ha«  tamed  the  an^ 
"'()bliquo,"raay, 
such  af  wonld 
Tivoli,  on  the  v( 
I'oHsiblv  Uorac 
■■riviis"  in  this  i 
anntc."  — Then,  i 
characH'r  of  Tibi 
not  any  the  Anio: 
the  other  instance 
"  Sed  qua;  Tibor  a^ 
—  "  fertile,"  beir 
irriffotiim,  the  pu 
aqnte  are  turned  f 
(his  agrees  well  v 
Jkumt,  as  applied 
L'liny  tbiis  uses  thi 
■'  Hortos  esse  hab 
Jiuo  amne."  But 
in  Horace  where 
distinctly  pven  u 
is  BO  cbaracteristii 
of  Hbor,  that  to  i 

Mobilibui  p< 

Evidently    chann 

diverHe  st  pleasnr 

Nor  would  Hov 
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hear  jront  opinion.  A 
aothor,  howerer,  of  joi 
JiiUcity  of  Horace  in 

Curate. — And  in  tl 
his  8ent«ncc6,  andeaTS. 
iit  ooapariBoa  are  Ca 
cretius. 

'iGratiak.— Indeedl 
tbm  is  but  finding  on 
ciivice  of  words  and  i 
sbntencee  go  prettj  n 
Ab  iU'eaiutnictcd.  senti 
have  a  gooddiolce  of  i 
iiio»t  probably  nnmiu 
fanlt  would  make  the  «l 
If  the  worde  .wore  nons 
the  oiQsic  of  them  vc 
betivre  be  could  have 
Tkey  Ktt  lireaihed  oui 
take  the  first  line  of  F 
it  is  in  ^s  maimer  ] 
RonU.ve,  U  good  t 
tke  stars  are  to  the  nig 
the  brook,  flowers  to 
foliage  to  the  woods ; 
Is  otherwise  bare,  gtvii 
dark,  and  U>  the  great 
Investing  the  nigged  i 
adding  the  vigonr  and 
to  the  inanimate,  the  o 
the  solid.  I  most  dei 
Horace  against  all  com 

"  — Tura,  quEB  LiriB 
Mord«t  uqui,  tauilu 

Ts  there  a  bad  choice  i 
How  insidiously  the  i 
dmte  the  banks  with  ii 
and  how  trne  to  natn 
your  turbulent  river  th; 
land,  (it  may  overflow 
evor  heavy  weight  o 
'  rivers,  fanning  not  ii 
but  throngh  a  deep  sof 
CuRATK. — Von  are 
qaota^on,  for    we    w 

culafly  liappy  in  his  riv 

not  he  know  the  vali 

words — lie  thus  speaks 

"  Verba  loquor  social 

Aquilius. — Yea,  bn 

them  aa  immortal.     " 

teritura."      Bnt   if   tl 

chordis,"  means  they  a 

music,  J  deny  that  mm 

"  Hanied  to  fmnioi 


CrO! 

Lati 

Lbti 
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How 
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dLs(^ise  that  he  put  onr  He  had  but 
to  draw  tlic  folds  a  little  higlier  over 
his  face  of  a  rube  that  he  had  long 
won)  in  all  times  and  seasous,  and 
which  was  verily  his  own. 

In  commou  with  almost  all  men 
who  in  timer*  of  civil  broil  have  risen 
from  a  lowly  station  to  great  power, 
Cromwell  had  occasion,  no  doubt,  at 
times  for  dissimulation.  Hi^  religion^ 
genuine  as  it  was,  would  no  more 
prevent  him  from  the  practice  of  this 
necessary  craft  than  fi*om  the  Siingiu- 
nary  deeds  not  more  necessary  to  the 
triumph  of  his  cause.  Nay,  it  was 
precisely  of  that  enthusiastic  order 
which,  in  the  mo6t  liberal  manner, 
justifies  the  means  for  the  end.  Now, 
at  a  i)eriod  when  the  saints  were  in 
the  ascendant,  dissimulation  would 
unavoidably  take  a  religious  form,  and 
when  most  deceiving  men,  or  most 
faithfully  addressing  them,  he  would 
still  colour  all  liLs  language  with  the 
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him  from  the  jealous  scnitiny  of  riyiilg 
and  superiors.  Such  a  purpose  they 
may  have  sometimes  answered,  and 
been  intended  to  answer ;  but  in  the 
main  they  are  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  the  dialect  of  the  tril)e.  Because 
humility  is  a  Christian  viitue,  certain 
religious  people  have  thought  fit  to 
indnlge  in  a  false  vitu])eration  of 
themselves.  Striving  avariciously  after 
all  virtues,  however  incompatible  the 
one  with  the  other,  thev  counterfeit 
vice  and  meanness,  that,  good  men  as 
they  are,  they  may  have  abundance 
of  contrition.  How  far  there  can  be 
Christianity  or  piety  in  an  abuse  and 
degradation  of  ourselves,  when  that 
abuse  and  degradation  must  be  felt 
all  along  to  be  untrue — if  any  reflec- 
tion whatever  accompanies  such  lan- 
guage— we  leave  such  jx^ople  to  settle 
amongst  themselves.  Certain  it  is 
that  the  Puritans  excelled  in  this  as 
in  every  other  kindred  extravagance. 


same  hue  of  piety.  As,  in  an  age  of  The  elect  of  the  Lord  were  fond  of 
chivalry,  the  dissembler  would  have  describing  themselves  as  the  most 
the  boast  of  honour  and  the  parade  of    contemptible  of  sinners  ;  the  salt  of 


knightly  courtesy  for  ever  on  his  lips, 
so  in  thes<;  times  of  saintship  he  would 
lull  the  suspicii»ns  of  men  by  a  gross 
emblazoniy  of  religion.  It  might 
w(^ll  happen,  therefore,  that  such  a 
man  as  Cromwell,  working  his  way 
upward  to  the  highest  post  of  autho- 
rity, would  deal  in  much  insincerity 
ofphra-^e,  and  yet  have  *'the  i*oot  of 
the  matter''  in  him.  Indeed,  nothing 
is  more  conmion  in  the  worltl  than 
this  combination  of  genmne  feelings 


the  earth  as  being  rottenness  and 
comiption.  It  is  to  this  habit  of  un- 
meaning self-disparagement  that  we 
are  to  attribute  many  of  those  phrases 
which  have  been  thought  in  Cromw^ell 
to  be  studied  artifices  U}  cloak  ambi- 
tious designs. 

They  ai*e  rife  on  all  occasions,  and 
their  frequency  and  energy  bear  no 
relation  to  the  supposed  exigencies  of 
his  political  car(K?r.  Take  the  foUow- 
ius:  instance.     No  man  surelv  knew 


of  piet}'  with  a  great  abundance  of  lM!tt<>r  than  he,  that  at  the  conclusion 

cant,  habitual  or  designe<l.     It  would  of  the  civil  war  the  anny  had  become 

betray  a  wry  slender  knowledge  of  ]>aramount.       He    could    sometimes 

mankind,  and  none  at  all  of  what  is  si>eak  of  this  army  with  the  natural 

called  the  n»ligious  world,  to  conclude  pride  of  a  sohlier,  with  the  full  con- 

that  a  man  is  (lestitute  of  sincere  piety  sciousuesH  of  the  power  it  i^ossessed, 

because  he  sometimes  makes  iLse  of  and  had  conferred  on  him ;  and  yet-,  at 

the  language  of  religion  for  ulterior  other  times,  he  would  talk  of  this  ter- 


jnnj)ose.s  not  peculiarly  ]>ious. 

It  is  to  l>e  observwl,  moreover, 
that  to  renders  unfamiliar  with  the 
pe<;uliarities  of  professing  C-hrLstians, 
whether  Puritans  or  of  other  denomi- 
nation, the  expressions  of  humility 
and  self-abasement  which  CiX)mwcll 
frequently  makes  use  of  have  appeared 
to  be  i)lain  symptoms  of  hyiMKirisy. 
They  ai*e  nothing  but  the  habits  of  the 
sect.  Such  expressions  are  supposed 
to  have  been  employed  to  blind  men 
to  his  ambitious  projects,  to  shelter 


rible  force  in  the  puling  strain,  in 
more  than  the  drawl  and  drivel  of  the 
conventicle.  As  Lord  High  Pi-otector, 
addressing  his  fii'st  ])arliameut,  ho 
says: — "I  had  the  approbation  of  the 
officers  of  the  anny,  in  the  three 
nations  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ire- 
land. I  say  of  the  officers:  I  had 
that  by  their  exi>ress  remonstrances, 
and  under  sigmaturc.  But  there  wont 
along  with  that  -express  consent  of 
theirs,  an  implied  consent  also  of  a 
body  of  penoos  who  luul  hod  som^- 
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might  all  h( 
modes  of  rcli 
we  entirely 
from  that  I 
wholesome  c 
piety  with  w 
conuectcd. 
amples  »f  c< 
every  kind 


that  we  apph 
early  caliphs 
distingaished 
perance,  self 
iaia:  wc  pr 
acknowledge, 
linked  with  tl 
of  Mam ;  bv 
admire  the  n 
that  fanatidt 
npon  the  swo 
We  insist 

of  the  characi 
not  to  be  impl 
reverence  whi 
tain  for  Puii 
as  a  body, 
the  cxtraord 
lyle's  pcrforn 
t)atliy,  nay  hL 
adherence  to 
point  tliat  he 
their  feelings, 
most  grotcsq 
violence  and 
pared  to  sec  ] 
Harden  ic  fashi 
his  sympathy 
tcho  girihes;  1 
tify  liimsclf 
thonglita,  tlic 
tlieir  gloom  ics 

iliis  subject  ^ 

they  would  se 
not  read  his 
misreprescntal 
runs  through 
have  it  perLar 
tl  e  I    mduct 


api  o  uCed  us 
tl  ose  ptrts  w 
are  take  'V 
ivhe-e    ngrud 
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gninary  mood  all  the  morbid  sickly    justice,  can  be  just  before  God  or 

<:onceit,    all   the    crawling    affected 

humility  of  the  conventicle.      All  his 

bloodsheds  are  "  mercies,"  and  they 

are  granted  in  answer  to  his  long  and 

miserable  prayers — sprayers  wluch,  to 

a  man  of  rational  piety,  sound  very 

much  like  blasphemies.      lie  carries 

with  him  to  the  battle-field,  to  the 

siege,  to  the  massacre,  not  one  even 

of  those  generous  feelings  which  war 

itself  permits  towards  a  foe.      He 

chooses  to  call  his  enemy  the  enemy 

of  God,  and  kneels  before  he  fights, 

that  the  inexpressible  merof  may  be 

granted  of  cutting  his  throat ! 

"  That  the  sense  of  difference  be- 
tween right  and  A>Tong,"  says  Mr 
Carlyle,  "  had  filled  all  time  and  all 
space  for  man,  and  bodied  itself  forth 
into  a  heaven  and  hell  for  him, — this 
constitutes  the  grand  feature  of  those 
Puritan,  old- Christian  ages ;  this  is 
the  element  which  stamps  them  as 
heroic,  and  has  rendered  then*  works 
great,  manlike,  fruitful  to  all  genera- 
tions." Quite  on  the  contrary.  The 
sense  of  right  and  wrong  was  obscured, 
confused,  lost  sight  of,  in  the  prompt- 
ings of  a  presumptuous  enthusiasm ; 
and  it  is  exactly  this  which  constitutes 
the  perilous  characteristic  of  such  men 
as  the  Puritans  and  Cameronians,  and 
similar  sectaries.  How  can  the  sense 
of  right  and  wrong  keep  its  footing  in 
an  enthusiasm  which  has  brought  it- 
self to  believe  that  all  its  successes  are 


men."  The  power  to  do  ^e  act  is 
full  authority,  is  absolute  command 
to  do  it.  What  other  doctrine  could 
a  Caesar  Borgia,  or  an  Eccelino,  the 
tyrant  of  Padua,  desire  to  be  governed, 
or  rather  to  be  manumitted  by  fix)m  alt 
government  ? 

The  argument  drawn  from  the  suc- 
cess given  to  their  cause,  is  perpetu- 
ally in  the  mouth  of  Cromwell  and  of 
his  Puritans.  It  establishes,  without 
a  doubt,  tliat  they  have  used  the 
sword  justly,  and  are  still  further  to 
use  it.  Every  "  mercy  "  of  this  kind 
is  in  answer  to  prayer.  Basmg-Houser 
a  private  residence,  c-annot  l^  sacked 
and  plundered,  and  the  inhabitants 
put  to  the  sword,  but  the  pious  his- 
torian of  the  feat,  I^ir  Peters,  adds, 
that  it,  and  the  like  triumphs,  were 
"  answers  to  the  prayers  and  trophies 
of  the  faith  of  some  of  God's  servants." 
When  Greek  meets  Greek,  when  the 
Scottish  Covenanter  encounters  tiie 
English  Puritan,  and  the  former, 
being  worsted,  finds  out  "  that  he  had 
not  so  learned  Christ  as  to  hang  the 
equity  of  a  cause  upon  events,"  Crom- 
well  answers,  "  Did  not  you  solemnly 
appeal  and  pray  ?  Did  not  we  do  so 
too  ?  And  ought  not  you  and  we  to» 
think,  with  fear  and  trembling,  of  the 
hand  of  the  Great  God,  in  this  mighty 
and  strange  appearance  of  His,  ui- 
stead  of  slightly  calling  it  an  *  event'? 
Were  not  both  your  and  our  expec- 
tations renewed  from  time  to  timer 


a  direct  answer  to  its  prayers  ?    Suc- 
cess becomes  the  very  measure   of    whilst  we  waited  upon  God,  to  see" 
right  and  wrong.    The  two  extremes    which  way  He  would  manifest  hunsdf 
of  Atheism  and  Fanaticism  have  met ; 
they  may  both  dispense  with  con- 


science, and  make  the  event  the  cri- 


upon  our  appeals  ?  And  shall  we,  after 
all  these  our  prayers,  fastings,  tears, 
expectations,  and  solemn  appeals, 
call  these  bare  *  events  *  ?    The  Lord 


tenon  of  the  deed.     Hear  how  the 

pious  heroes  of  Mr  Carlyle  reason  on  pity  you." 

one  of  the  most  solemn  occasions  of  Men  prayed  in  those  days !  say* 

the  civil  war.     The  army  is  remon-  Mr  Carlyle,  "actually  prayed!    ft 

strating  with  the  Parliament  because  was  a  capability  old  London  and  it* 

it  appeared  slow  to  shed  the  blood  of  preachers  and  populations  had ;  to* 

their  conquered  and  captured  King,  us  the  incredibUest."   Beyond  a  douht 

and  it  actually  speaks  of  the  death  of  the  Puritans   and   the  Covenanter* 

Charles  "  as  appeasing  the  wrath  of  prayed,  and  in  such  a  manner  and  i^ 

God "  against  that   sovereign !  and  such  a  length,  that  the  strange  doc- 


bids  the  Parliament  "sadly  to  con- 
sider, as  men  accountable  to  the 
Highest,"  how  far  an  accommodation 
with  the  King,  "when  God  hath  given 
him  so  clearly  into  your  power  to  do 


trine  on  which  Southey  has  founded' 
his  "  Curse  of  Kehama,"of  theessential* 
and  irresistible  force  of  prayer,  seefljS' 
to  have  got  mixed  up  with  their 
Christianity.*     But  we  do  not  thhik 


Tdke  the  following  instance  from  t\ve  ewX-j  wA  m«M»  T^«^»t^\A>osBM^^tikr 


aspect  o£  adn 
to  stand  iisid 
Dryasdnst. 

It  ie  worth' 
Mr  Carlyle  ci 
in  n  body,  Cr 
Tidnal  tlmtfin 
out  the  work. 
den  not  cxce 
slight  And  di! 
all  the  "  god 
■who  finds  fsT 
however,  he  i 
Tery  purties 
api^Budcd,  in 
Hie  snbjocte  ( 
the  moment  tl 
to  Cromwdl. 

To  Croniwf 
attention.  H 
We  »d  mire  hU 

g-vvemment,  I 
conKvientionst 
nsurper  and  « 
the  use  of  p 
have  snid,  a 
mnat  be  nnde 
view  of  bis  ( 
It  is  not  only 
which  has  atf 
hypocrisy,  th 
Las  lent  its  e 
was  thon^ 
and  his  genins 
to  make  liim 
the  piece.    A 

expresses  ttii 
and  spealis  c 
I'bisloire  atte; 
mettre  en  d' 
eluffie  a  i'idee 
homines  verr 
fcTaiidi'iir  dam 
foin  <|ne  dans 
des  eiitlinoia! 
les  hommes 
donnaient  snt 
/mi  inspira  ifes 
par  Ie  ftmatii 
lie  tliiis  einplo, 
without  sliari 
will  not  stand 
Besides,  it  is 
history  is  trai 
piLppets,  if  3-1 
but  it  is  not  i 
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did  Cromwell  interfere  at  tMs  junc- 
ture between  the  two  parties,  in  sndx 
a  way  as  entirely  to  destroy  both  ? 
His  best  public  ground  is  his  hostility 
to  prcsbyterianism.  And  what  was 
the  presbytery,  that  to  him  it  should 
be  so  distasteful,  and  an  object  of  so 
great  animosity?  Its  forms  of  wor- 
ship, the  doctrines  preached  by  its  di- 
\ines,  were  exactly  those  he  himself 
practised  and  approved.  There  were 
no  altars  here,  no  surplices,  no  tradi- 
tions, no  sympathies  with  Rome,  no 
stealthy  approximations  to  her  de- 
tested idolatries.  But  there  was  a 
claim  put  forward  to  ecclesiastical  su- 
premacy, to  ordain,  and  authorise,  and 
control  public  preachers,  which  he 
could  not  tolerate ;  and  if  no  other 
motive  had  existed,  he  was  ready  to 
oppose  every  settlement,  at  ev^ 
risk,  having  for  its  object  to  establisn 
a  claim  of  this  description. 

We  will  open  the  Letters  and 
Speeches  of  Cromwell  at  this  pariod 
of  the  history,  and  present  our  readers 
with  a  specimen  of  his  epistolary  style, 
and  one  which  will  go  far  to  show 
how  little  his  mind  was  influenced, 
■even  at  this  great  crisis,  by  any  thing 
which  we  should  describe  as  politicid 
reasoning.  Cromwell  was  a  great 
administrator y  but  he  had  no  vocation 
for  speculative  politics,  and  little  at- 
tachment to  forms  of  government. 
Fnimers  of  constitutions  are  not  in 
repute  at  present;  they  have  not 
covered  themselves  wilJi  applsose, 
rather  with  confusion ;  and  this  de- 
fect in  Cromwell's  mind  will  probably 
be  looked  upon  with  great  indulgence. 
Nevertheless,  people  who  go  to  war 
to  demolish  an  existing  government, 
ought  to  have  taken  thought  for  a 
substitute ;  on  them  it  is  incnmbent 
to  have  a  political  creed,  and  a  con- 
stitution to  set  np.  At  this  very  mo- 
ment when  the  question  is  no  less, 
than  whether  the  king  shonld  be  pnt 
to  death,  and  monarcbv  rooted  out  of 
the  land  —  ay,  and  ue  Faxliament 
^coerced,  in  order  to  effect  these  ob- 
jects —  our  Puritan  general  reasons — 
like  a  Puritan  and  nothing  better. 

The  following  letter  was  addressed 
to  Colonel  Hammond,  then  governor 
of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The  colonel 
had  been  distressed  by,  his  scruples  at 
the  extreme  course  the  armjr  was  dla- 
jposed  to  take,  and  had  solicited  th)s 


appointment  to  the  Isle  of  Wi^ht  as  a 
retreat  from  the  scene  of  faction  and 
violence.  But  it  was  precisely  in  this 
quiet  little  island  that  the  kmg  took 
refuge ;  his  perplexities,  therefore,  were 
increased  and  not  diminished.  Crom- 
well writes  to  him  to  remove  his 
scruples,  and  makes  a  characteristic 
allusion  to  this  circumstance  —  um- 
proves  it,  as  we  should  say. 

We  must  apprise  the  reader,  how- 
ever, that  it  would  be  dangerous  to 
form  any  opinion  upon  the  religioiui 
sincerity  or  insincenty  of  CromweD* 
upon  extracts  from  his  letters  and 
speeches,  or  even  upon  any  single 
letter  or  speech.  From  the  incon- 
gruity we  feel  between  the  solemnity 
of  the  subject  of  religion,  and  toe 
muiner  and  occasion  in  which  it  is 
introduced,  and  from  the  use  of  cer- 
tain expressions  long  since  consecratcii 
to  ridicule,  it  is  impossible  for  a  mo- 
dem reader,  on  falling  upon  some 
isolated  paseuEwes,  not  to  exclaim,  thit 
this  is  cant  and  hypocrisy  I  But  whan 
the  whole  series,  or  the  greater  park 
of  it,  is  read — when  the  same  strain 
of  thought  and  feeling,  in  season  and 
out  of  season,  is  constantly  observed  •« 
—  it  is  equally  impossible  not  to  fti^ 
persuaded  that  these  letters  aiid 
speeches  body  forth  the  genuine  diir 
racter  of  the  man,  and  that  the  witter 
was  verily  a  solemn  and  most  serkMS 
person,  in  whom  religious  zeal  ink 
the  last  quality  which  needed  reij^ 
forcement. 

''Dbab  Bobiv^— No  man  r^JoloA 
more  to  mo  a  line  from  thee  than  m$mSL 
I  know  thon  haet  long  been  under  telAL 
Thou  Shalt  he  no  loeer  by  it.  AUtU^fi 
must  work  for  the  best. 

'^  Thou  desixeet  to  hear  of  my  experf- 
enees.    I  can  tell  tiiee,  I  am  such  a  p»^ 
as  then  did  formerly  know,  haTinc  a  1 
of  un  and  deatii;  but  I  thank  God 
JesuB  Christ  our  Lord,  there  hi  •»  . 
denmation  though  much  inflrm 
TFndt  for  the  redemption.    Aiw  «« 
poor  condition  I  obtain  mercy,  and  v« 
ooBSolation  through  the  Spirit.    And 
abundant  eauie  everj  day  to  c 
Lord  and  abase  lleeh-HUiid  hezeiu  a  h 
■ome  exerclsa.'         - 

^As  Id  outward  dlspensatioBiy 
may  lo  eall  tbemtwe  i»*^  not  beeb  *> 
out  .our  share  of  beho      '  *ome  rem* 
aUe  proTidenoes  and  ss  of 

Lflffd.    His  pfeaence  \m^  -^      > 
us,  and  by  ttie  light  of       v< 
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we  have  prevailed  {aUudei  to  the  battle 
of  Proton.)  We  are  sure  the  goodness 
of  Him  who  dwelt  ia  the  bush  has  shined 
upon  us ;  and  we  can  humbly  say,  we 
know  in  whom  we  have  believed  ;  who 
can  and  will  perfect  what  remaineth,  and 
118  also  in  doing  what  is  well-pleasing  in 
His  eye-sight. 

''  I  find  some  trouble  in  yonr  spirit,  oc- 
casioned first  not  only  by  yonr  sad  and 
heavy  burden,  as  yon  call  it,  bnt  also  by 
the  dissatisfaction  you  take  at  the  ways 
of  some  good  men  whom  you  love  with 
your  heart,  who  through  the  principle, 
that  it  is  lawful  for  a  lesser  part,  if  in  the 
right,  to  force  a  numerical  majority,  &o. 
&c. 

**  To  the  first :  call  not  your  burden 
sad  or  heavy.  If  your  Father  laid  it  ou 
you.  He  intended  neither.  He  is  the 
Father  of  light,  Arom  whom  comea  every 
good  and  perfect  gift  ;  who  of  His  own 

will  begot  us Dear  Robin, 

our  fleshly  reasonings  ensnare  us.  These 
make  us  eay' heavy,*  ^  sad,'  'pleasant,' 
'easy.'  Was  there  not  a  little  of  this 
when  Robert  Hammond,  through  dissa- 
tisfaction too,  desired  retirement  from  the 
army,  and  thought  of  quiet  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight  ?  Did  not  God  find  him  out  there  1 
I  believe  he  will  never  forget  this.  And 
now  I  perceive  he  is  to  seek  again  ; 
partly  through  his  sad  and  heavy  burden, 
and  partly  through  his  dissatisfaction  with 
friends'  actings. 

^  Dear  Robin,  thou  and  I  were  never 
worthy  to  be  door-keepers  in  this  service. 
If  thou  wilt  seek,  seek  to  kuow  the  mind 
of  God  in  all  that  chain  of  providence, 
whereby  God  brought  thee  thither,  and 
that  person  {the  king)  to  thee  ;  how,  be- 
fore and  since,  God  liath  ordered  him,  and 
afiairs  concerning  him;  and  then  tell  me, 
whether  there  be  not  some  glorious  and 
high  meaning  in  all  this,  above  what  thou 
hast  yet  attained  ?  And,  laying  aside 
thy  fleshly  reason,  seek  of  the  Lord  to 
teach  thee  what  that  is;  and  He  will  do 
it.  I  dare  be  positive  to  say.  It  is  not 
that  the  wicked  should  be  exalted  that 
God  should  60  appear  as  indeed  He  hath 
done.  For  there  is  no  peace  to  th^m.  No; 
it  is  set  upon  the  hearts  of  such  as  fear 
the  Lord,  and  we  have  witness  upon  wit- 
ness, that  it  shall  go  ill  with  them  and 
their  partakers. 

'^  As  to  thy  dissatisfaction  with  friends' 
actings  upon  that  supposed  principle  —  I 
wonder  not  at  that.     If  a  man  take  not 
his  own  burden  well,  he  shall  hardly 
others' ;  especially  if  involved  by  so  near 
a  relation  of  love  and  Christian  brother- 
hood as  thou  art,  I  shall  not  take  upon 
me  to  satisfy  ;  hut  I  hold  myself  bound 
to  lay  my  thoughts  before  so  dear  »frvend. 
The  Lord  do  His  own  will. 


"  Yon  lay, '  God  hatb  appointed  solkK 
rities  among  the  nations,  to  which  afitii» 
or  passive  obedience  is  to  be  yieldwL 
This  resides,  in  England,  in  the  Pirlifr> 
ment.  Tlierefore,  active  or  passive  re- 
sistance,' &c.  Ac, 

^  Authorities  and  powers  are  the  oNi- 
nance  of  God.  Tliis  (ht  that  speeiee  iief 
human  institution,  and  limited  some  with 
larger,  others  with  stricter  bands,  eadi 
one  according  to  its  constitution.  Bat  I 
do  not  tlierefore  think  that  the  aotltoii- 
ties  may  do  anif  thing,  and  yet  sneh  oIm- 
dience  be  due.  All  agree  that  there  an 
cases  in  which  it  is  lawful  to  resist.  If 
so,  your  ground  fails,  and  so  likewise  tbe 
inference.  Indeed,  dear  Robin,  not  to 
multiply  words,  the  query  is,— Whether 
onrs.be  such  a  ease  !  This,  ingenuoidjrii 
the  true  question. 

**  To  this  I  riiall  say  nothing,  th(N«li  I 
could  say  very  mocli ;  bnt  only  desire  tlKst* 
see  what  thou  findest  in  thy  own  heart  to 
two  or  three  plain  considerations.   Firtfr 
Whether  Salus  popiUi  be  a  sound  poa- 
tion  ?    Secondly,  Whether,  in  the  wsy  is 
hand  (the  parliamentary  treaty  with  tit 
king,)  really  and  before  the  Lord,  befere 
whom  conscience  has  to  stand,  this  bs 
provided  for — or  if  the  whole  fniit  of  the 
war  is  not  likely  to  be  frustrated,  and  all 
most  like  to  turn  to  what  it  was,aBd 
worse  !     And  this  contrary  to  eogag^- 
ments,  explicit  covenants  with  those  who 
ventured  their  lives  upon  those  coTenaiiti 
and  engagements,  without  whom,  pe^ 
haps  in  equity,  relaxation  ought  DOt  t» 
be  ?     27*  irdly,  WJiether  this  army  be  not 
a  lawful  power,  called  by  God  to  oppoit 
and  fight  against   tlie  king  upon  soae 
stated  grounds  ;  and  being  in  power  ^ 
such  ends,  may  not  oppose  one  nsaierf 
authority,  for  those  ends,  as  well  as  so- 
other name  —  since  it  was  not  the  oalr 
ward  authority  summoning  them  that  if 
its  power  raa^de  the  quarrel  lawfnIfW 
the  quarrel  was  lawful  In  itself)   W  "^ 
it  may  be,  acting  will  be  justified  iii/f^ 
humano.    But  truly  tlus  kind  of  reeuomtg 
may  be  butfleiUyy  either  with  or  api*^/ 
only  it  is  good  to  try  what  truth  isajf  ^  * 
them.    And  the  Lord  teach  vs. 

"  My  dear  friend,  let  us  look  into  g^ 
vidences;  surely  they  mean  somewha** 
They  hang  so  together;  hare  been  »^ 
stant,  so  clear,  nncloinded.  Malice,  swjij 
malice  against  God's  people,  now  ealW 
'  saints,'  to  root  out  their  name;— aw^  fjj 
they  these  poor  saints  getting  arias  ••• 
therein  blessed  with  defence  and  H** 
I  desire  he  that  is  for  a  principle  of  sw"*" 
ing  {passive  obedience)  would  not  »* 
much  slight  this.  I  slight  not  him  wO 
is  60  minded  ;  but  let  us  beware  W| 
i!nis\\\^  Tft^sQwvw^  sec  more  safety  in  ^'^' 
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Who  acts,  if  he  resolve  not  through  God 
to  he  willing  to  part  with  all  ?  Our  hearts 
arc  very  deceitful,  on  the  right  and  on  the 
left. 

"What  think  you  of  providence  dis- 
posing tljo  hearts  of  so  many  of  God's 
people  this  way  —  especially  in  this  poor 
array,  wherein  the  great  God  has  vouch- 
safed to  appear !  I  know  not  one  officer 
hut  is  on  the  increasing  side  (com^  or«r  to 
this  opinion.)     .     .     . 

"  Thou  inentiouest  somewhat  as  if  by 
acting  against  such  opposition  as  is  like 
to  be,  there  will  be  a  tempting  of  God. 
Dear  Robin,  tempting  of  God  ordinarily 
is  either  by  acting  presumptuously  in 
carnal  confidence,  or  in  unbelief  through 
difRdence :  both  these  ways  Israel  tempted 
God  in  the  wildcmess,and  He  was  grieved 
by  them.  Not  the  enconntering  of  diffi- 
culties, therefore,  makes  nsto  tempt  God; 
but  the  acting  before  and  without  faith. 
If  the  Lord  have  in  any  measure  per- 
suaded Hi*)  people,  as  generally  He  hath, 
of  the  lawfulness,  nay  of  the  </v/y, —  this 
persuasion  prcvailiug  upon  tlie  lieart  ia 
faith  ;  and  acting  thereupon  is  acting  in 
faith  ;  and  the  more  the  difficulties  are 
the  more  the  faith.  And  it  is  most  sweet 
that  he  who  is  not  persuaded  have  patience 
towards  them  that  are,  and  judge  not; 
and  this  will  free  thee  from  the  trouble 
of  others'  actings,  which  then  sayestadds 
to  thy  grief.     .     .     . 

"  Robin,  I  have  done.  Ask  we  our  hearts 
whether  we  think  that  after  all  these  dis- 
pensations, the  like  to  which  many  gene- 
rations cannot  afford,  should  end  in  so 
corrnptrea<;oningsofgood  men, and  should 
so  hit  the  designings  of  bad  f  Thinkest 
thou  in  thy  heart  that  the  glorious  dis- 
pensations of  God  point  out  to  this  1  Or 
to  teach  his  people  to  trust  in  Him  and 
wait  for  better  things — when,  it  may  he, 
better  arc  sealed  to  many  of  their  spirits 
(induhitaUii  fure  to  many  of  them.) 

"  This  trouble  I  have  been  at  beoaosa 
my  soul  loves  thee,  and  I  would  not  have 
thcc  swerve  or  lose  any  glorious  oppor- 
tunity the  Lord  pnts  into  thy  hand.  The 
Lord  be  thy  counsellor.  Dear  Robin,  I 
rest  thine, 

"Oliver  Cromwell." 

For  ourselves,  we  cannot  read  thia, 
and  other  letters  breathing  the  saino 
.spirit,  without  being  convinced  that 
Cromwell  fully  8hared  in  those  fana- 
tical sentiments  which  prompted  the 
army  to  insist  u)>on  the  king's  death. 
A  (u)nteni]>orary  account,  from  which 
Mr  C'nrlyle,  some  pagea  before  this 
letter  occurs,  has  quoted  largely,  re- 
presents this  chief  of  the  Puritans  in 
exactly  the  same  point  of  view.    The 


officers  of  the  army  had  made  certain 
overtunis  to  the  king,  certain  cflbrts 
at  a  i-econciliation,  which  had  been 
fruitless ;  and  whicli  had  been,  more- 
over,  attended   with   much   divisioR 
and  contention  amongst  themselves. 
'riiey  had  tunied  aside,  it  seems,  from 
*^  that  path  of  simplicittf  thay  had  been 
blessed  in,  to  walk  in  a  poUtic  path," 
and  Avere,  accordingly,  afflicted,  "  as 
the  wages  of  their  backsliding  hearts," 
with  tumults,  and  jealousies,  and  di- 
visions.    But  the  godly  officers,  says 
the  pious  record  of  Adjutant  Allen, 
met  at    WinChsor  Castle!  '*and  there 
we  spent  one  day  together  in  prayer ; 
inquiring  into  the  causes  of  that  sad 
(lisi)ensation.     And,  on  the  morrow, 
we  met  again  in  the  morning ;  where 
many    spake    from    the   Word    and 
prayed;    and  the  then    Licutcnant- 
General    Cromwell    did   press    very 
earnestly  on  all  there  present,  to  a 
thorough  consideration  of  our  actions 
as  an  army,  and  of  our  ways  parti- 
cularly as  private  Christians;  to  see 
if  any  iniquity  could  l)e  found  in  thcui ; 
and  what  it  was;  that,  if  possible,  lie 
might  find  it  out,  and  so  remove  the 
cause  of  such  sail  rebukes  as  were 
u]>on  us,  (by  reason  of  our  iniquities, 
as  we  judged,)  at  that  time.    And 
t\w.  way,  more  ))articularly,  the  Lord 
led  us  to  herein  was  this:   to  h)ok 
back  and  consider  what  time  it  was 
when,  with  joint  satisfaction,  we  could 
la-^t  say,  to  tlie  bcstof  ourjudgments^ 
The  i)rcsence  of  the  I-«ord  was  amongst 
lis,  and  rebukes  and  judgments  were 
not,  as  then,  u))ou  us. 
By  which  means  wo  were,  by  a  gra- 
cious hand  of  the  Lonl,  led  to  find  out 
the   very  steps,   (jvs  were  all  there 
jointly  convinced,)  by  which  we  had 
d(^])arted  from  the  Lord,  and  provoked 
Him  to  depart  from  us,  which  we 
found  to  be  those  cursed  carnal  con- 
ferences, our  own  conceited  wisdom, 
our  feai-s,   and  want   of  faith,   had 
prompted  us,  the  year  l)efore,  to  enter- 
tain with   the  king  and  liis  party. 
And  at  this  time,  and  on  this  occa- 
sion, did  the  then  Major  Goffe,  (as  I 
remember  wiis  his  title,)  make  use  of 
that  good  word,  Proverbs  1st  and  23d, 
Turn  you  at  my  reproof;  be/iold  I  will 
pour  out  my  Spirit  unto  you,  I  wUl 
make  known  my  tcords  unto  you.^^    In 
fine,  their  "  iniquities,"  their  want  of 
faith,  their  carnal  conferences — that 
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it  ability  that  he  wanted.  On  an 
Italian  soil,  the^e  Italian  arts  might 
have  availed  him.  But  what  were  the 
sleights  and  contrivances  of  a  tradition- 
ary state-craft  against  the  rude  storm 
of  tumultuous  passions  which  had  been 
C()njured  up  aroimd  him !  He  was 
fencing  with  the  whirlwind.    Perhaps 
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"The  abysses  where  the  thunders 
and  splendours  are  bred — the  ixiAdef 
sees  them  a^in  laid  bare  and  black. 
Madness  lying  close  to  the  wisdom 
which  is  brightest  and  highest; — and 
owls  and  godless  men  who  hate  the 
lightning  and  the  light,  and  love  the 
mephitic  dusk  and  dtarkness,  are  no 


no  princx*,  trained  in  a  court,  c^n  be  a  judges    of   the    actions    of    heroes  J 

match  for  the  nide  adversaries  which  Shedders  of  blood  ?     Yes,  blood  is 

revoluti(maiy  times  raise  up  against  occasionally  shed.    Tlie  healing  siur- 

hini.     Wliat  cliance  is  there  that  he  geon,  the  sacrificial  priest,  the  august 

should  ever  learn  the  nature  of  his  judge,  pronouncer  of  God's  oracles  to 

new  and  terrible  enemy?    You  have  man,  these  and  the  atrocious  murderer 


taught  him,  according  to  all  the  laws 
of  woodcraft,  to  chase  the  stag  and 
the  fox,  and  now  you  let  loose  upon 
him  the  wild  beast  of  the  forest !  IIow 
was  Charles  to  leani  what  manner 
of  being  was  a  Puritan,  and  how  it 
struck  its  prey?  His  courtiers  would 
hav(»  tnught  him  to  despise  and  ridi- 
cule— his  bishops  to  look  askance  Avith 
solemn  avei*sion, — but  who  was  there 
to  teach  him  to  fear  this  Puritan? — to 
teach  him  that  he  must  forthwith  con- 
ciliate, if  he  could  not  crash  ? 

It  is  worth  while  to  ctmtinue  the 
narrative  a  little  further.  We  adopt 
Mr  Carlyle's  words.  *^At  London, 
matters  are  coming  rapidly  to  a  crisis. 
Tlie  resumed  debate,  '  shall  the  army 
remonstrance  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion?' does  not  corner  out  atfirmative; 
on  the  contrar}',  on  Thui*sday  the  ;Ust, 
it  comes  out  negative  by  a  majority  of 
ninety.  *  Xo,  we  will  not  take  it  into 
consideration.'  *  No  ? '  The  anny  at 
AVindsor  thereupon  spends  again  *  a 
day  in  ]jrayer.'  The  army  at  Wind- 
sor has  decided  on  the  morrow,  that 
it  will  march  to  London;  marches, 
arrives  accordingly,  on  Saturday, 
December  2d ;  quarters  itself  m 
Whitehall,  in  St  James's,  *  and  other 


are  alike  shedders  of  blood ;  and  it  is 
an  owl's  eye,  that,  except  for  the 
dresses  they  wear,  discerns  no  diffe- 
rence in  these !  Let  us  leave  the  owl 
to  his  hootings ;  let  us  get  on  with  our 
chronology'  and  swift  course  of  events." 

By  forcibly  expelling  more  than 
one  hundred  of  the  members  of  Par- 
liament, and  thus  converting  a  mino- " 
rity  into  a  majority,  these  ''  sacrificial 
priests  "  contrived  to  accomplish  their 
very  right<jous  act.  In  the  face  of 
raving  such  as  this,  it  would  be  ab- 
surd to  enter  seriously  upon  any  con- 
sid(;ration,  moral  or  political,  touching 
the  King's  death.  We  would  rather 
that  Mr  Carlyle  occupied  the  field 
alone.  We  saw  liim  just  now  dealing 
with  his  "  abysses,"  and  hLs  "  light- 
ning ; "  we  quote  his  concluding  com- 
ment on  this  event,  which  will  present 
a  specimen  of  Ids  more  facetious  style 
of  eloquence,  and  the  singular  taste  he 
is  capable  of  displaying :  — 

"  This  action  of  the  English  regi- 
cides did  in  effect  strike  a  damp  like 
death  through  the  heart  oiflunkeyism 
universally  in  this  world.  Whereof 
flunkeyism,  cant,  cloth-worship,  or 
whatever  ugly  name  it  have,  has  gone 
about  incurably  sick  ever  since ;  and 


great  vacant  houscij  in  the  skirts  of    is  now  at  length,  in  these  generations, 


th(?  city  and  villages  about,  nooffenc<5 
being  given  any  where.'  In  the  drama 
of  modern  history,  one  knows  not  any 
graver,  more  note- worthy  scene;  earn- 
est as  very  death  and  j  udgment.  They 
have  decided  to  have  justice,  these  men ; 
to  see  (iod's  justice  done,  and  his  judg- 
ments executed  on  this  earth." 

Adjutant  Allen  and  Mr  Carlyle 
are  both  of  the  same  mind, — take  the 
same  views  of  public  matters,  political 
and  religious.  But  the  Adjutant  him- 
self would  open  great  eyes  at  the 
sentence  which  next  follows :  — 
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very  rapidly  dying.  Tlic  like  of  which 
action  will  not  be  needed  for  a  thou- 
sand years  again.  Needed,  alas !  not 
till  a  new  genuine  hero-worship  has 
arisen,  has  perfected  itself;  and  had 
time  to  degenerate  into  a  flankeyism 
and  doth -worship  again!  which  I 
take  to  be  a  very  long  date  indeed. 

^'Thns  ends  the  second  civil  war : 
in  regicide,  in  a  Commonwealth,  and 
keepers  of  the  liberties  of  England : 
In  punishment  of  delinquents,  in  abo- 
lition of  cobwebs ;  —  if  it  be  possible. 
In  a  government    of  Heroism    and 
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^^  It  is  remarkable/'  continued  the 
despatch,  ^^  that  these  people,  at  the 
ftrst,  set  up  the  mass  in  some  places  of 
the  town  that  had  been  monasteries ; 
but  afterwards  grew  so  insolent,  that, 
the  last  Lord's  day  before  the  storm, 
the  Protestants  were  thrust  out  of 
the  great  church  called  St  Peter's,  and 
they  had  public  mass  there ;  and  in 
this  very  place  near  1000  of  them 
(the  Catholics — a  clear  judgment) 
were  put  to  the  sword,  fleeing  thither 
for  safety.  I  believe  all  their  friars 
were  knocked  on  the  head  promis- 
(!UOusly  but  two ;  the  one  of  which 
was  Father ,  Peter  Taaff,  brother  ^ 
the  Lord  Taafi^,  whom  the  soldiers 
took  the  next  day  and  made  an  end 
of.  The  other  was  taken  in  the 
Round  Tower,  under  the  repute,  (the 
disguise)  of  a  lieutenant,  and  when 
he  understood  that  the  officei*s  in  that 
tower  had  no  quarter,  he  confessed 
he  was  a  friar ;  but  that  did  not  save 
him." 

Ireland  was  no  sooner  subjected  by 
this  unflinching  and  terrific  severity, 
than  the  presence  of  the  great  general 
of  the  Commonwealth  was  needed  in 
Scotland.  The  Scots  had  no  pre- 
dilection for  a  republic,  no  desire 
whatever  for  it ;  they  were  bent  solely 
on  their  covenant,  their  covenant  and 
a  Stuart  king.  It  was  a  combina- 
tion very  difficult  to  achieve.  Never- 
theless they  took  their  oath  to  both, 
and  marched  into  England  to  estab- 
lish them  both  over  the  United 
Kingdom.  Here  was  sufficient  en- 
thusiasm at  all  events ;  sufficient,  and 
of  the  proper  kind,  one  would  think, 
to  earn  the  sympathies  of  our  editor. 
And  he  does  look  upon  the  Scots  at 
this  time  as  an  ''  heroic  nation." 
But,  unfortunately,  it  is  precisely  the 
heroic  nation  that  his  own  great  hero 
is  about  to  combat  and  subdue.  He 
is  compelled,  therefore,  upon  his  part, 
as  the  faithful  bard  and  minstrel  of 
his  chosen  champion,  to  give  them 
up — ^them,  and  thieir  covenant,  and 
Stuart  king — ^to  merciless  sarcasm'. 
Indeed,  he  tells  us,  that  the  great, 
the  sole  fault  of  the  Scots,  was  pre- 
dsely  this — ^that  they  did  not  produce 
a  Cromwell.  "  With  Oliver  bom 
Scotch,"  he  says  or  sings,  "  one  sees 
not  but  the  whole  world  might  have 
become  Puritan  1 " 
However^  he  launches  Ma  Pxaitoa 


hero  against  the  godly  and  heroic  na- 
tion with  full  sound  of  trumpet,  not 
unmixed  with  a  certain  vagae  and 
solemn  voice  of  prophecy. 

"  In  such  spirit  goes  Oliver  to  the 
wars — a  god-intoxicated  man,  as 
Novalis  elsewhere  phrases  it.  I  have 
asked  myself,  if  anywhere  in  modem 
European  history,  or  even  in  ancient 
Asiatic,  there  was  found  a  man  prac- 
tising this  mean  world's  affairs  with 
a  heart  more  filled  by  the  idea  of  the 
Highest?  Bathed  in  the  eternal 
splendours — it  is  so  he  walks  onr 
dim  earth :  this  man  is  one  of  few. 
He  is  projected  with  a  terrible  force 
out  of  tlie  Eternities,  and  in  the 
Times  and  their  arenas  there  is  no- 
thing that  can  withstand  bun.  It  i^ 
gi*eat ;  to  us  it  is  tragic  ;  a  thing  that 
should  strike  us  dumb!  My  brave 
one,  thy  old  noble  prophecy  w  divine  f 
older  than  Hebrew  David ;  old  a* 
the  origin  of  man ;  and  shall,  though 
in  wider  ways  than  those  supposed,, 
be  fulfilled."— (P.  172.) 

We  feel  no  disposition  to  follow 
Cromwell  to  the  Scottish  wars,  thongh" 
*' bathed  in  the  eternal  splendonrs." 
We  hardly  know  of  any  thing  m  his- 
tory to  our  taste  more  odions  than 
this  war  between  the  Scottish  Cove- 
nanter and  the  English  Puritan;  ft^ 
one  praying  clamorously  for  viC' 
tory  against  "  a  blaspheming  genew 
and  a  sectarian  army;"  the  other 
animating  his  battle  with  a  psaH 
and  charging  with  a  "Lord,  arise! 
and  let' thy  enemies  be  scattered,"  or 
some  such  exclamation.  Both  gene- 
rals, in  the  intervals  of  actual  wa^ 
sermonise  each  other,  and,  with  vsm^ 
the  same  spirit  that  they  fight.  Th^J^ 
diplomacy  is  a  tangled  preachment, 
and  texts  are  their  war-cries.  M«ifl' 
while,  both  are  fighting  for  the  gospel 
of  Christ  I  only  one  will  have  itrf«»*, 
the  other  without  the  covenant!  Sncn 
"  eternal  splendours"  are  not  mviti^ 
to  us.  We  will  step  on  at  once  *> 
the  battle  of  Worcester,  which  con- 
cluded both  the  Scottish  war,  and  fj 
hopes  for  the  present  of  the  Pop»* 
party.  , 

This  last  of  his  battles  and  hfe  ^' 
tories  dismisses  the  great  P™jJ* 
from  the  wars.  It  is  a  Btnlnng 
despatch  which  hfe  writes  frm  ^ 
field  of  Worcester. '  He  is  stiU  «» 
mm\\^^t«d Puritan;  he  still l»etcM& 


to  Speaker  Lenthan,  bat  he  preadiee 
somewhat  more  dogmatically.  There 
is  an  air  of  authority  in  the  sermon. 
We  all  know  that  godly  exhortation 
may  be  made  to  express  almost  eveiy 
shade  of  human  passion ;  as  what  son 
4iud  what  wife  has  not  felt  who  has 
lived  under  the  dominion  and  dis- 
course of  one  of  these  "rulers  in 
Israel."  The  Parliament  felt,  no 
doubt,  the  difference  between  the  ser- 
mons of  their  general  and  those  of 
•their  chaplain. 

Cromwell  and  the  army  return  to 
London.  It  is  now  that  the  Common- 
wealth is  to  be  really  put  upon  its 
trial.  Hitherto  the  army,  that  had 
made  and  could  unmake  it,  had  been 
occupied  first  in  Ireland,  then  in 
Scotland ;  and  the  minds  of  people  at 
home  had  been  equally  occupied  in 
watching  its  achievements.  The 
^Commonwealth  has  lived  upon  the 
expectations  of  men.  It  has  been 
itself  an  expectation.  It  is  now  to  be 
X)eifected,  its  organisation  to  be  com- 
pleted, its  authority  established. 

But  Cromwell  was  not  a  Washing- 
ton. Not  only  did  he  want  that 
serene  and  steady  virtue  which  coun- 
jselled  the  champion  of  American  inde- 
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We  aie  fkr  from  asserting,  tiuit 
even  with' the  assistanoe  cf  Cranwidl 
a  r^ublic  could  have  been  establi^beSl 
in  England.  But  he  lent  no  helpl^ 
hand ;  his  great  abilitieB,  his  ferret 
zeal,  were  never  employed  in  tiiis 
service.  He  kept  aloof— aloof  with 
the  army.  He  gathered  himself  to 
his  full  height,  standing  amidst  the 
ruins  of  the  civil  war :  idl  men  mifllit 
see  that  he  alone  k^t  his  ibotuig 
there.  When  the  unhappy  Pariia- 
ment,  sjpiggling  with  its  crtiel  em« 
barrassments,  not  knowing  how  to 
dissolve  itself  with  safe^,  hiMl  broiu^ 
down  on  it  the  impatience,  the  &- 
trust,  the  contempt  of  men — when  lie 
had  allowed  its  members  to  reap  the 
fhll  harvest  of  a  people's  jealouslM 
and  suspicions — ^when  at  length  thej' 
were  on  the  point  of  extricating  Uiem« 
selves  by  a  bill  determining  the  mode 
of  electing  a  successor — then  he  inter- 
fered, and  dissolved  them ! 

A  question  may  be  raised,  how  te 
Cromwell  had  the  power,  if  such  hafl 
been  his  wish,  to  take  over  the  army 
to  the  side  of  the  Parliament,  to  l&m 
it  into  due  allegiance  to  the  Common- 
wealth. The  officers  of  the  army  and 
the  members  of  the  Parliament  fbnned 


pendence  to  retire  into  the  ranks  of    the  two  rival  powers  in  the  kingdon. 


the  constitution — commander  in  the 
field,  private  soldier  in  the  city — ^not 
only  did  he  fail  in  this  civic  virtue, 
ana  found  it  hard  to  resign  the  sway 
-and  authority  he  had  so  long  exer- 
cised ;  but  the  inestimable  advantages 
of  a  constitutional  government  his 
mind  had  not  been  cultivated  to  ap- 
preciate. Ills  thoughts  had  hitherto 
taken  another  direction.  His  specu- 
lative habits  theology  had  moulded; 
his  active  habits  had  been  formed  in 
the  camp.  He  felt  that  he  could 
administer  the  government  better 
than  any  of  the  men  around  him: 
we  will  give  him  credit,  too,  for  the 
full  intention  to  admmister  it  con- 
-scientiously,  and  for  the  good  of  the 
nation ;  but  for  those  enlarged  views 
of  the  more  enlightened  patriot,  who 
is  solicitous  to  provide  not  alone  tor 
the  present  necessities,  but  for  the 
future  long  life  (tf  a  people—he  had 
•them  not.  He  grew  aftOT^ards  into 
the  statesman,  as  he  had  grown  Into 
the  soldier ;  but  at  this  time  the  Puri- 
^n  general  had  very  little  respect  for 
^uman  institntions. 


Cromwell,  it  maybe  said,  conw  901 
have  united  them,  oonld  only  maka 
his  choice  between  them.  It  wtndd 
have  been  onlv  a  fraction  of  the  mAf 
that  he  could  have  carried  over  wlln 
him.  The  division  between  the  ooott- 
dl  of  officers  and  the  Parliament  wib 
too  wide,  the  alienation  too  confirm^ 
and  inveterate,  to  have  been  heakd 
by  one  man,  or  yielded  to  the  infltt- 
ence  of  one  man,  though  it  was  Ite 
Lord  General  himself.  Thus,  it  laagr 
be  said  that  Cromwell,  in  the  part' i|B 
acted  agahist  the  Long  PamuMit, 
was  thrust  forwvrdhf  tLtercltaikfDny 
movement,  which,*  according  to  tito 
law  of  such  moviaments,  must  ettfaer 
have  carried  him  fbrwara  in  the  tiq, 
or  left  Um  deserted  'or  down-trodden 
in  the  rear. 

This  would  be  no  flattering  exeoflo. 
But  whiatever  truth  there       7  be  te 
this  view;  of  the  case,  On 
manifested  any  intention  %n  auj 
to  quit  the '         of  the  amnr  lU  r 
ofuePi         su».    He  was  W 
soul  witU  wo .        :  it  1 
powwlaj;  it  1 
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being  in  it,  I  beur  not  wiinesa  to  myself 
or  mj  office ;  but  God  and  tbe  people  of 
these  nations  haye  also  borne  testimony 
to  it.  If  my  calling  be  from  God,  and 
my  testimony  from  the  people,  God  and 
thf  people  gfiaU  take  it  from  me,  else  I  itill 
not  part  trith  it !  I  should  be  false  to  tbe 
tru^^t  that  God  hath  placed  in  me,  and  to 
the  interest  of  the  x>eop]e  of  these  nations 
if  I  did. 

*'  I  was  by  birth  a  gentleman  ;  Hying 
neither  in  any  considerable  height,  nor 
yet  in  obscurity.  I  haye  been  called  to 
several  employments  in  the  nation — to 
serve  in  Parliament  and  others ;  and, 
not  to  be  over-tedious,  I  did  endeavonr 
to  discharge  the  duty  of  an  honest  man, 
in  those  services,  to  God  and  his  people's 
interest,  and  to  the  Commonweidth ; 
having,  when  time  was,  a  competent 
acceptation  in  the  hearts  of  men,  and 
some  evidences  thereof.  I  resolve  not  to 
recite  the  times,  and  occasions,  and  op- 
portunities, which  have  been  appointed 
me  by  God  to  serve  him  in  ;  nor  the  pre- 
sence and  blessing  of  God,  therein  bearing 
testimony  to  me. 

"  Having  had  some  occasion  to  see, 
together  with  my  brethren  and  country- 
men, a  happy  period  put  to  our  sharp 
wars  and  contests  with  the  then  common 
enemy,  I  hoped,  in  a  private  capacity,  to 
have  reaped  tlie  fruit  and  benefit,  together 
with  my  brethren,  of  our  hard  labours 
and  hazards  :  the  eiy'oyment,  to  wit,  of 
])eace  and  liberty,  and  the  privileges  of  a 
Christian  and  a  man,  in  some  equality 
with  others,  according  as  it  should  please 
the  Lord  to  dispense  unto  me.  And 
when  I  say  Gk>d  had  put  an  end  to  our 
wars,  or  at  least  brought  them  to  a  very 
hopeful  issue,  very  near  an  end, — after 
Worcester  fight, — I  came  up  to  London 
to  pay  my  service  and  duty  to  the  Par- 
liament which  then  sat,  hoping  that  all 
minds  would  have  been  disposed  to  answer 
what  seemed  to  be  the  mind  of  God, 
namely,  to  give  peace  and  rest  to  his 
people,  and  especially  to  those  who  had 
bled  more  than  others  in  the  carrying  on 
of  the  military  affairs, — I  was  much  dis- 
appointed of  my  expectation.  For  the 
issue  did  not  prove  so.  Whatever  fnay 
It  boaftvd  or  iH'n^repre$enttd,  it  teas  not  so, 
not  so  ! 

'*  1  can  say  in  the  simplicity  of  my 
soul,  I  love  not,  I  love  not, — I  declined  it 
in  my  former  speech, — I  say,  I  love  not 
to  rake  into  sores,  or  to  discover  naked- 
nesses !  The  thing  I  drive  at  is  tliis  :  I 
say  to  you,  I  hoped  to  have  had  leave  to 
retire  to  a  private  life.  I  begged  to  be 
dismissed  of  my  charge  ;  I  begged  it 
again  and  again  ;  and  God  be  judge  be- 
tween me  and  all  men  if  I  lie  in  this 


matter  I  That  I  lie  not  in  matter  of  &ot» 
IB  known  to  rery  many ;  but  whetiier  I 
tell  a  lie  in  my  heart,  as  labouring  to  re- 
present to  yon  what  was  not  upon  my 
heart,  I  say  the  Lord  be  judge.  Let  un- 
charitable men,  who  measure  others  by 
themselves,  judge  as  Uiey  please.  As  to 
the  matter  of  fact,  I  say  it  is  true.  As 
to  the  ingenuity  and  integrity  of  my^ 
heart  in  that  desire — I  do  appeal,  as  be- 
fore, upon  the  tmth  of  that  also.  But  I 
could  not  obtain  what  my  soul  longed 
for.  And  the  plain  truth  is,  I  did  after- 
wards apprehend  some  more  of  opinion^ 
(such  the  differences  of  their  judgment 
from  mine,)  that  it  could  not  well  1^. 

'*  I  confess  I  am  in  some  strait  to  say 
what  I  could  say,  and  whut  is  true,  of 
what  then  followed.  I  pressed  the  Par- 
liament, as  a  member,  to  period  them- 
selves ;  once  and  again,  and  again,  and 
ten,  nay  twenty  times  over.  I  told  them, 
for  I  knew  it  better  than  any  one  man  in 
the  parliament  oould  know  it,  because  of 
my  manner  of  life,  which  had  led  me 
every  where  up  and  down  the  nation, 
thereby  giving  me  to  see  and  know  the 
temper  and  spirits  of  all  men,  and  of  the 
best  of  men — that  the  nation  loathed 
their  sitting.  I  knew  it.  And  so  far  as 
I  could  discern,  when  they  itere  dissolved, 
there  was  not  so  much  as  the  barking  of  a 
dog,  or  any  general  or  visible  repining 
at  it. 

"  And  that  there  was  high  cause  for 
their  dissolution,  is  most  evident :  not  only 
in  regard  there  vras  a  just  fear  of  that 
parliament's  perpetuating  themselves,  but 
because  it  actually  was  their  design. 
Had  not  their  heels  been  trod  upon  by 
importunities  from  abroad,  oven  to  threats, 
I  believe  there  never  would  have  been 
any  thoughts  of  rising,  or  of  going  out 
of  that  room,  to  the  world's  end.  I  my- 
self was  sounded,  and  by  no  mean  per- 
sons tempted  ;  and  proposals  were  made 
me  to  that  very  end  :  that  the  parliament 
might  be  thus  perpetuated ;  that  the 
vacant  places  might  be  supplied  by  new 
elections,  and  so  continue  from  genera* 
tion  to  generation." 

He  proceeds  to  object  to  the  mea- 
Biire  whicli  the  Parliament  was  reaJly 
about  to  pass,  that  it  woald  have  esta- 
blished an  uninterrupted  succession  of 
Parliaments,  that  there  would  have 
been  '^  a  legislative  power  always 
sitting,"  which  would  thereby  have 
encroached  u]>on  the  executive  power. 
The  speech  then  enlarges  ou  the  general 
assent  of  the  people,  of  the  army,  of 
the  Judges,  of  the  civic  powers,  to  tho 
instrument  of  government,  to  the  Pro- 
tectorate, and  on  the  implied  :      d^ 
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which  they  themselves  had  given  by 
accepting  their  commissions  under  it. 

^  And  this  being  so,  though  I  told  you 
in  my  last  speech  that  you  >vere  a  free 
Parliament,  yet  I  thought  it  was  under- 
■Btood  withal  that  I  was  the  Protector,  and 
the  authority  that  called  you  !  That  I 
was  in  possession  of  the  government  by  a 
good  right  from  God  and  man.  And  I 
believe,  that  if  the  learnedest  men  in  this 
nation  were  called  to  show  a  precedent 
.equally  clear  of  a  government  so  many 
ways  approved  of,  they  would  not  in  all 
their  search  find  it.  And  if  the  fact  be 
80,  why  should  we  sport  with  it  1  With 
a  business  so  serious  !  .  .  .  For  you 
to  disown  or  not  to  own  it;  for  you  to 
act  with  parliamentary  authority  espe- 
,  cially,  in  the  disowning  of  it,  contrary  to 
the  very  fundamental  things,  yea  against 
the  very  root  itself  of  this  establishment, 
to  sit  and  not  own  the  authority  by  which 
you  sit  —  is  that  which  I  believe  asto- 
nisheth  more  men  than  myself ;  and  dotH 
as  dangerously  disappoint  and  discompose 
the  nation,  as  any  thing  that  could  have 
been  invented  by  the  greatest  enemy  to 
our  peace  and  welfare." 

After  drawing  the  distinction  be- 
tween fundamentals,  which  may  not 
be  shaken,  and  circumstantials,  which 
it  is  in  the  power  of  Parliament  to  alter 
and  modify,  he  continues  : — 

"  I  would  it  had  not  been  needful  for 
me  to  call  you  hither  to  expostulate  these 
things  with  you,  and  in  such  a  manner  as 
this!  But  necessity  hath  no  law.  Feigned 
necessities,  imaginary  necessities,  are  the 
greatest  cozenage  which  man  can  put 
upon  the  providence  of  God,  and  make 
pretences  to  break  known  rules  by.  But 
it  is  as  legal,  as  carnal,  and  as  stupid  to 
think  that  there  are  no  necessities  which 
are  manifest  and  real,  because  necessities 
may  be  abused  or  feigned.  I  have  to 
say,  the  wilful  throwing  away  of  this 
government,  such  as  it  is,  so  owned  by 
God,  so  approved  by  men,  so  witnessed 
to,  as  was  mentioned  above,  were  a  thing 
which — and  in  reference  to  the  good  of 
these  nations  and  of  posterity  —  /  can 
.sooner  he  willing  to  be  rolled  into  my  grave 
and  buried  with  infamy,  than  I  can  give 
my  consent  unto  ! 

^  You  have  been  called  hither  to  save 
a  nation  —  nations.  You  had  the  best 
people,  indeed,  of  the  Christian  world  put 
into  your  trust,  when  you  came  hither. 
You  had  the  affairs  of  these  nations  de- 
tlivered  over  to  you  in  peace  and  quiet; 
you  were,  and  we  all  are,  put  into  an 
^zuI(/isturbed  possession,  nobody  making 


title  to  OS.    Through  the  blessing  of  God, 
our  enemies  were  hopeless  and  seattend. 
We  had  peace  at    home  ;   peace  with 
almost  all  onr  neighbours  round  aboni 
To  have  our  peace  and  interest,  whereof 
those  were  our  hopes  the  other  day,  thus 
shaken,  and  put  under  such  a  oonfonon ; 
and  ourselves  rendered  hereby  almost  the 
scorn  and  contempt  of  those  strangen 
who  are  amongst  us  to  negotiate  their 
masters' affairs !     .    .    .    Who  shall  an- 
swer for  these  things  to  God  or  to  men ! 
To  men,  to  the  people  who  sent  yon 
hither  \  ,  who    looked    for    reAreshment 
from  you  ;  who  looked  for  nothing  but 
peace  and  quietness,  and  rest  and  settl^ 
ment !    When  we  come  to  give  an  ac- 
count to  them,  we  shall  have  it  to  eay, 
*  Oh,  we  quarrelled  for  the  lAbertji  (f 
England ;   we   contested,  and  went  to 
confusion  for  that  I—  Wher^n,  I  pray  jnw, 
for  the  Liberty  of  England  ?    I  appeal  to 
the  Lord,  that  the  desires  and  endeavoon 
we  have  had —  nay,  the  things  will  speak 
for  themselves, — the  liberty  of  Enghnd, 
the  liberty  of  the  people,  the  avoicQng  of 
tyrannous  impositions  either  upon  ma 
as  men,  or  Christians  as  Christians,— u 
made  so  safe  by  this  act  of  settlement, 
that  it  will  speak  for  itself.'* 

The  Protector  then  tells  them  that, 
"  seeing  the  authority  which  called 
them  is  so  little  valued  and  so  much 
slighted,  he  had  caused  a  stop  to  be 
put  to  their  entrance  into  the  Pariia- 
ment-house,"  until  a  certain  "  some- 
what," which  would  be  found  "in  the 
lobby"  without  the  Parliament-door" 
—  an  adhesion  to  the  government  in 
its  fundamentals  —  should  be  signed. 

This  extract,  as  will  be  readOy  sup- 
posed, would  lead  to  afar  too  favonraWe 
opinion  of  Cromwell's  oratory,  if  nn- 
derstood  as  a  specimen  of  his  nsoal 
manner  of  spealang ;  but  our  readOT 
will  probably  confess,  that  they  did  not 
expect  that  the  speeches  of  Crom™ 
would  have  yielded  such  an  extract 

Oliver  has,  it  will  be  observed, » 
singularly  modest  way  of  speaking  of 
his  political  remedies  ana  projects* 
In  refemng,  on  a  later  occasion,  to  m 
major-generals,  he  says,  "Tmly  when 
that  insurrection  was,  we  did  find  ont 
a  little  poor  invention,  which  I  hC 
has  been  much  regretted.  I  say  the* 
was  a  little  tJiing  invented,  which  was 
the  erecting  of  your  major-generalSi 
to  have  a  little  inspection  upon  the 
people  thus  divided,  thus  discontentfiOi 
thus  dissatisfied."     On  the  present 
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occasion,  the  "  somewhat  which  was 
to  be  found  at  the  lobby  of  the  Par- 
liament-door," was,  after  alittle  demur, 
aoc<q)ted  and  sijjfned  by  all  but  a  cer- 
tain number  of  declared  republicans. 
The  parliament  aftenvards  fell  from 
the  discussion  of  a  whole  constitution, 
to  debates  apparently  as  warm,  and 
as  endless,  u])«)n  i)oor  Biddle  the 
Quaker,  and  other  kindred  sulyects. 
'J'hus  their  allotted  session  of  ^wq 
nu^nths  ])asse<l ;  at  the  end  of  which 
time  CnanwcU  dissolved  them. 

"I  do  not  know  what  you  have 
been  doinj?,'*.  he  telLs  them  in  his 
sj)(M»ch  on  this  occasion.  '*  I  do  not 
know  whether  von  have  been  alive  or 
dead.  1  have  not  once  heard  from 
you  all  this  time  —  I  have  not  —  and 
that  vou  all  know." 

Crom weirs  seccmd  parliament  ma- 
nifested a  wiser  industr^^  and  a  more 
harmonioiLs  temper  —  thanks  to  one 
of  the  Protector^s  ''  little  inventions." 
Each  member  was  to  be  provided  with 
a  (MTtifieate  before  entering  the  house ; 
"  but  n(?ar  one  hundred  honourable 
pentlenieu  can  {,'et  no  certificate  — 
none  provided  for  t/iem — and  without 
eertiticate  there  is  no  admittance. 
Soldiers  stand  ranked  at  the  door;  no 
man  enters  without  his  certificate  I " 
The  stift'  republicans,  and  known  tur- 
bulent i)nrstms,  are  excluded.  From 
this  Piirliament  Cromwell  accepts 
again  the  title  of  Protector,  and  is 
installed  with  great  state ;  things 
take  a  more  legal  aspect ;  the  major- 
generals  are  suppressed ;  a  House  of 
T-iords  is  instituted  ;  and  a  settlement 
of  the  nation  seems  at  last  effected. 

But  the  second  session  of  this  Par- 
liament relapsed  again  into  a  re^stive 
and  republican  humour.  The  ex- 
cluded members  had  been  admitted, 
and  debaters  arose  aljout  this  **  other 
house,"  ius  they  were  disposed  to 
nominnte  the  iJords.  So  much  con- 
fusion resulted  in  the  country  from 
this  unsettled  state  of  the  represen- 
tative assembly,  and  so  many  insur- 
rectionary designs  were  fostered  by 
it,  that  the  Protector  was  compelled 
abruptly  to  dissolve  the  Parliament, 
lie  tells  them:  — 

''That  which  brought  me  into  the 
capacity  I  now  stand  in,  wm  the  petition 
and  adrice  given  me  by  yon,  who,  in 
reference  to  Qie  ancient  constitntion,  did 
draw  me  to  accept  the  place  of  Protector. 


J^ere  i$  not  a  man  Hvimj  can  say  I 
fought  it;  no,  not  a  man  nor  a  votnan 
treadinij  upon  EngVuh  ground.  But,  con- 
templating the  sad  condition  of  these 
nations,  relieved  from  an  intestine  war 
into  a  six  or  seven  years*  peace,  I  did 
think  the  nation  happy  therein.  But  to 
be  petitioned  thereunto,  and  to  be  ad- 
vised by  yon  to  undertake  such  a  govern- 
ment, a  burden  too  heavy  for  any  crea- 
ture— and  this  to  be  done  by  the  House 
which  then  had  the  legislative  capacity 
— certainly  I  did  look  that  the  same  men 
who  made  the  frame,  should  make  it  good 
unto  me.  /  can  say,  in  the  presence  of 
God,  in  cotnparison  with  trhom  tee  are 
but  like  poor  creeping  ants  upon  the 
earth,  I  would  hare  been  glcui  to  hare 
lived  under  any  woodside,  to  hare  kept  a 
jlock  o/fheep,  rather  than  hare  undertaken 
such  a  government  as  this.  But,  under- 
taking it  by  the  advice  and  petition  of 
you,  I  did  look  that  you  who  had  oifered 
it  unto  me,  should  make  it  good." 

lie  concludes  thus : — 

''It  hath  been  not  only  your  endeavour 
to  pervert  the  army  while  you  have  been 
sitting,  and  to  draw  them  to  state  the 
question  about  a  'Commonwealth;'  but 
some  of  you  have  been  listing  of  persons, 
by  commission  of  Charles  Stuart,  to  join 
with  any  insurrection  that  may  be  made. 
And  what  is  like  to  come  upon  this,  the 
enemy  being  ready  to  invade  us,  but  even 
inresent  blood  and  confusion !  And  if 
this  be  so,  I  do  assign  it  to  this  cause — 
your  not  assenting  to  what  you  did  in- 
vite me  to  by  your  petition  and  advice,  as 
that  which  might  prove  the  settlement  of 
the  nation.  And  if  this  be  the  end  of 
your  sitting,  and  this  be  your  carriage,  I 
think  it  high  time  that  an  end  be  put  to 
your  sitting.  And  I  do  dissolve  this  Par- 
liament I  And  let  God  be  judge  between 
you  and  me  I" 

It  is  at  this  latter  period  of  his 
career  that  the  character  of  Crom- 
well, to  our  apprehension,  stands  oat 
to  greatest  advantage,  l)ecome8  more 
grave,  and  solemn,  and  estimable. 
Other  dictators,  other  men  of  ambi- 
tious aims  and  fortunes,  show  them- 
selves, for  the  most  part,  less  amiable, 
more  tyrannous  than  ever,  more  vio- 
lent and  selfish,  when  they  have 
obtained  the  last  reward  of  all  their 
striving,  and  i)ossessed  themselves  of 
the  seat  of  jwwer.  It  was  otherwise 
with  Cromwell.  He  became  more 
moderate,  his  views  more  expanded, 
his  temper  milder  and  more  pensive. 
The  stormy  passions  of  the  civil  war 
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with  him — this  oatrageons  adoptioa 
of  Paritanical  bile  and  saperatition, — 
we  have  been  haanted  all  along  bj  a 
su.«qiicion  we  have  occasionally  ex- 
pressed, that  the  man  cannot  be  in 
earnest.  He  could  not  have  l)oeii  so 
abandoned  bv  his  common  sense.  He 
has  been  so  accustomed  to  mingle 
sport,  and  buffoonery,  and  all  sorts  of 
.  wilfid  extravaprance,  with  liis  most 
serious  mood,  that  he  perhaps  does  not 
know  Iiimself  when,  and  liow  far,  he 
id  in  earnest.  In  tnniing  over  the 
leaves  of  his  work,  we  light,  towards 
the  end  of  tlio  second  volume,  nxjon 
tlic  followinjr  passage,  which  may, 
2)erhftps^  explain  the  temper  of  the 
A\Titer,  when  lie  is  abetting  and  en- 
couraj^ing  his  fanatical  heroes.  Ho 
is  utteiing  some  sarcasms  upon  the 
poor  *^  art  of  speech." 

**  Is  there  no  sacnMlness,  then,  any 
longer  in  the  miraculous  tongue  of 
man  ?  Ts  his  head  become  a  wretdied 
cracke<l  jwtcher,  on  which  yon  jingle 
to  frighten  crows,  and  makes  bees 
hive?  He  fills  me  T^ith  terror,  this 
two-legged  rhetorical  phantasm!  I 
could  long  for  an  Oliver  without  rheto- 
ric at  all.  I  could  long  for  a  Mahomet, 
whose  persuasive  eloquence,  with  wild- 


flashing  heart  and  sciiniter,  is,  ^Wretch- 
ed moral,  give  np  that ;  or  by  the  Eter- 
nal, thy  maker  and  mine,  I  will  kill  thee ! 
Thou  blasphemous  scandalous  mis- 
birth of  Nature,  is  not  oven  tkat  the 
kindest  thing  I  can  do  for  thee,  if 
thou  repent  not,  and  alter  in  the  name 
of  Allah?'" 

To  this  sort  of  satirical  humour — 
to  '*  the  truth  of  a  song," — not  Dryas- 
dust lumself  would  call  upon  him  to 
swear.  And  may  not  all  his  rhap- 
sodies upon  his  *'  sword-in-hand" 
Puritans  be  little  more  than  an  ampli- 
fication of  this  one  passage?  Ajid, 
if  we  insist  VLpon  it,  that  a  reform  by 
the  pen,  or  even  Ly  speech -making, 
is  better  than  one  by  pike  and  musket 
— if  we  should  suggest  that  matters 
of  civil  government  are  better  de- 
cided by  civil  and  }>olitical  reasoning 
than  by  metaphorical  texts  of  Scrip- 
ture, interpreted  by  prejudice  and 
passion  —  if  we  contend  for  such 
truisms  as  these,  shall  we  not  be  in 
danger  of  occupying  some  such  posi- 
tion as  the  worthy  prelate  whose 
sagacity  led  him  to  (tiscov(»-  that  some 
facts  in  Gulliver*s  Travels  had  surely 
been  overcharged? 


LAYS  AND  LEGENDS  OF  THE  THABfES. 


Part  HI. 


On  passing  the  little  village  of 

Eritli,  once  one  of  the'prettiest  rustic 
si)ots  in  Kent,  where  the  parson  and 
th(;  surgeon  fonned  the  heads  of  the 
community,  and  its  only  intelligence 
of  tiie  living  world  depended  on  the 
casual  arrival  of  a  lK)at  from  the  Mar- 
gate Hoy  in  search  of  fresh  eggs  for 
the  voyage,  a  small  house  was  pointed 
out  to  me,  embosomed  in  a  dell,  which 
would  have  completely  suited  the  soli- 
tary tastes  of  a  poet  weary  of  the 
world : 

*'  Oh,  for  a  lodge  in  some  vast  wildemesSj 
Where  rumour  of  oppression  and  deceit. 
Of  unsuccessful,  or  successful  war, 
Might  never  reach  me  more  !" 

Fifty  years  ago,  a  weekly  news- 
paper was  the  only  remembrancer  to 
cither  parson  or  doctor,  of  the  wodd 


which  they  had  left,  and  that  one  only 
sent  by  the  member  for  the  county, 
when  he  thought  it  desirable  to  awake 
the  general  gratitude  on  the  approach 
of  a  general  election.  The  Thames 
certainly  might  remind  the  >n[llage 
population  that  there  were  merchants 
and  mariners  among  mankind ;  bnt 
what  were  those  passing  phantoms  to 
them  ?  John  the  son  or  Thomas  lived 
and  died  as  Thomas  the  father  of  John 
had  lived  and  died  from  generation  to 
generation.  The  first  news  of  tho 
American  war  reached  it  in  the  firing 
of  the  Woolwich  guns  for  peace ;  and 
the  original  tidings  of  the  French  Re- 
volution, in  Binaikr  rejoicings  for  tho 
Battle  0f  Wateiioo. 

^O  happy  ye,  the  happiest  of  your  kmdy 
Who  leave  alike  Uftre  woes  and  joya  be- 
bhidr 
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Now,  he  strove  to  strike  a  light, 

Bnt,  a  form  of  giant  height 

Through  the  crashing  casement  sprang ; 

Shattered  stancliions  roun<l  him  rang, 

From  his  eyes  a  light  within 

Showed  the  blackness  of  liis  skin  ; 

In  his  lips  a  huge  cigar 

Smouldered,  like  a  dying  star ; 

Holding  to  the  culprit's  eyes, 

AV'rit  in  flame,  a  scroll  of  lies. 

Champing  jaws  with  inm  fangod, 

**  Friend,"  cried  he,  "  you  shall  be  hanged." 

Twixt  the  temjiter  and  the  rogue. 

Then  began  the  dialogue  : 

—''  Master—shall  I  rob  the  state  ?" 

*•'  Not,  uidess  you'd  dine  off  plate." 

— "  Shall  I  try  my  hand  at  law?" 

**  You'll  be  sure  to  make  a  flaw." 

— *'  Shall  I  job  in  Tarliament?" 

**  You'll  be  richer,  cent  per  c«nt." 

—"  Shall  I  truckle,  or  talk  big  ?  "  • 

"You'll  but  get  a  judge's  wig, 

Blockheads  may  be  conscience-panged, 

Knaves  are  pensioned,  but,  not  hanged ! " 

— "  Master,  must  I  then  escape?" 
*'  No,"  exclaimed  the  knowing  shape, 
*'  You  shfill  perish  by  Lynch-Law." 
Through  his  skull  he  struck  a  claw, 
On  the  tempest  burst  a  wail, 
Through  the  bars  a  serpent-tail, 
Fliishing  like  a  lightning  spire. 
Seemed  to  set  the  cell  on  fire  ; 
Far  and  wide  was  heard  the  clang. 
Through  the  whirlwind  as  they  sprang. 
Many  a  year  the  sulphurous  fume 
Stung  the  nostril  in  that  room. 
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The  river  widens,  and  we  sweep 
along  by  the  rich  slopes  and  deep 
wooded  vales  of  the  Kentish  shore. 
From  time  to  time  little  pastoral 
villages  cmcirge,  from  plantations  of 
willows  and  poplars,  and  all  water- 
loving  trees.  Before  coming  to  Pur- 
fleet,  we  had  passed  a  n(»ble  hill, 
looking  over  a  vast  expanse  of  coun- 
try, on  which  stands  a  princely  man- 
sion,— Belvedere,  with  its  battlements 
glittering  above  groves  as  thick  as  the 
depths  of  the  Black  Forest.  This  was 
once  the  mansion  of  L(>rd  Eardley,  one 
of  the  greatest  humorists  of  the  age, — 
the  coni])anion  of  George  the  Fourth, 
before  he  cejised  to  be  a  wit  and  be- 
came a  king. 

IIow  many  delightful  things  are  lost 
to  the  world,  by  the  world's  own 
laziness.  Why  have  we  not  a  Bos- 
well  in   every  city?      Her  majesty 

VOL.  LXI.— NO.  cccLxxvni. 


pa3'^s  a  laureate,  who  writes  nothing 
but  the  annual  receipt  for  his  pension. 
Why  not  transfer  the  office  to  a  Bos- 
well?  why  not  establish  a  Cabinet- 
dinner  Bos  well?  a  Buckingham-palace 
Boswell?  a  Windsor  BoswellV  with 
ordere  to  make  their  weekly  retams 
of  gaiety  and  gossipry  to  the  Homo 
l^epartment ;  to  be  thence  issued  by 
instalments  of  anecdote,  in  volumes^ 
like  "  Lord  CampbclFs  Lives  of  the 
Chancellors,"  or  m  columns,  like  tho 
protocols  of  tho  Montpensier  marriage, 
for  tho  laughter  of  mankind? 

But  the  report  of  a  heavy  gun,  and 
all  eyes  turned  to  a  huge  shell,  mak- 
ing its  curve  a  mile  above  our  heads, 
reminded  ns  that  the  artillery  had  a 
iiold-day  as  we  passed  Woolwich, 
and  that  there  was  every  possibility 
that  this  vagrant  messenger  of  de- 
struction, might  plump  into  our  mid- 
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of  onr  flying  ship.  A 
■lowly  passing  ne^ir  t) 
with  the  tide;  the  wai 
s  ripple,  ^t he  air  was  « 
as  it  flawed  from  geo 
and  the  nliolo  wbs  a  i 
and  siiramor  beaat)'.  T 
doaly  shot  across  m; 
capital  piizc  thb  wool 
lutiOD  1  How  handso 
repay  a  patriot  for  hi) 
rooting  lords  and  com 
philoitophic  consumina 
hosting  haraugoes,  ai 
rancy,  it  would  be,  to 
ing-room  sofa  of  a  n 
fcctly  Greek,  raillHg 
of  thrones,  the  bigotry 
the  avarice  of  aristocn 
the  privations  of  the  p 
of  three  courses,  an( 
fusion  to  all  monopc 

Bat,  who  was  tbe  pr 
I  asked  the  name  and 
from  the  captain  to  the 
a  soul  coold  give  me 
of  information,  like 
in  Hamlet,  they  migh 
brains,"  bnt  all  cam 
digger's  confes^Mi  at '. 
cannot  tell." 

Such,  tbooght  I,  ai 
the  world.  The  owni 
palnco,— of  these  gard 
and  dovecotes, — caim 
£10,000  a-year;  yet 
never  reached  the  an 
tics  of  man,  beyond 
oivn  park.  Was 
statesman,  lawyer,  o 
inventor  of  steam -en 
jenny,  of  gunpowder,i 
No,  I  searched  every  c 
some  "  trivial  fond  reci 
jitstify  his  title  to 
grounds  lit  for  Sopho 
Shakspeare,  the  m 
all.  I  could  not  t 
rolls  of  the  comt  of 
single  scrape  of  the  p< 
not  HO  much  as  the 
smoke  of  a  candle  on 
alcove  of  Muemo3yn< 
of  the  "  light  fantasti 
sylphs  who  treastire  t 
noble  pens,  and  live  ii 
albums,  otto-perfiimi 
driven  to  the  coufes 
cannot  tell." 
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lEUng^ts  blackeBt  of  the  Hack, 
Ivory  shoulderB,  Gredaa  bacjk, 
Tresses  so  divinely  twined, 
That  we  long  to  be  the  wind, 
Waiting  till  the  lady^s  face 
Turns,  to  give  the  coup  de  grace. 
All  those  spells  to  9iic  are  air. 
Truth  is  truth,  Miss  Millionaire. 

• 

Let  them  talk  of  finger-tips, 
Pearly  teeth,  or  coral  lips. 
Checks  the  morning  rose  that  mock, 
StiU  there  is  a  charm  in  Stock ! 
Solid  mortgage,  five  per  cent. 
Freehold  with  "  improving"  rent, 
Russia  bond,  and  railroad  share, 
Steal  my  soiQ,  Miss  Millionaire. 

Let  your  rhymers  (all  are  crackt) 
Rave  of  cloud  or  cataract ; 
On  Uie  Rhine,  or  Rhone,  or  Arve, 
Let  romancers  stroll  and  star\'e. 
Cupid  loves  a  gilded  cage, 
(Let  me  choose  your  equipage,) 
Passion  pants  for  Portman  S(}uare, 
(Be  but  mine,)  Miss  Millionaire. 

There  youUl  lead  a  London  life, 
More  a  goddess  than  a  wife ; 
Fifty  thousand  pounds  a-year 
Making  our  expenses  dear ; 
Giving,  once  a-weck,  tifete^ 
Simply  to  display  our  plate. 
Never  earth  saw  such  a  pair, 
Exquisite  Miss  Millionaire ! 

But  a  steeple  starts  up  fix)m  its  ago,  was  held  the  grand  eontoenoe 

green  thickets ;  not  one  of  the  hideous  between  John  and  the  Barons. 

objects  which  the  architects  of  our  •  Further  inland,  but  rising  on  tiie 

district  churches  perpetrate,  to  puzzle  view,  is  Swalnsoomb,  the  hill  on  which 

the  passer-by  as  to  the  purpose  of  its  the  Danish  armies  encamped,  in  their 

being, — whether  a  brewer's  chimney,  pirate  rovings  of  tiie  British  seas,  and 

or  a  shot-tower, — a  perch  for  dty  theur  invasions  of  the  Thames. 

pigeons,  or  a  standing  burlesque  on  What  a  contrast  between  the  mm 

the  builders  of  the  nineteenth  age  of  landscape  of  this  moment,  and  the 

the  fine  arts  in  England.   This  steeple  camp  cf  Sweno.    All  before  me  was 

is  an  old  grey  turret,  ivy-mantled,  the  raxnry  of  cnltlvatkN!,  the  TeUow- 

modest,  and  with  that  look  of  vene-  ing  ctofp^   the  grailiiff  ealtlef   the 

rable  age  which  instinctivdy  makes  cottage  smoke  cimfaig  uowly  upwwd 

118  feel,  tliat  it  has  witnessed  memo-  on  the  back-gronnd  of  noble  beech, 

rable  things  in  its  time.  ash,  and  sycamore.    On  the  summit. 

And  it  has  witnessed  them.    On  tiie  mm  rieamed  on  a  rectory  honae, 

the  slope  of  the  hill  above  tliis  chnrdi  half  boned  in  roeea,  where  the  most 

once  waved  the  banners  of  a  khig,  and  learned  of  our  Orientalists  perused  the 

the  opposing  banners  of  his  nobles:  Koran  in  the  peace  of  a  Mahometan 

the  one  receiving  the  lesson,  that  kings  paradise,  and 'doubtless  saw,  on  the 

have  duties  as  well  as  their  subjects ;  dandng  waters  of  the  mighty  river  it 

and  the  others  enforcing  the  lesson  by  hte  feet,  peipetaal  visions  of  hon 

the  sight  of  lines  and  columns  of  m  Yet  tnoae  paatares  <mce  ec    *d 

stout  bowmen  and  billmen  oi  the  with  the  bertMurian  cries  of  the '« 

Norman  chivaby.— On  thb spot,  just  hric  warrim;  tenta  of  aeal-skbi  i 

this  day  six  hundred  and  thb^  yeans  i^ile  bear  to  covered  the  hill; 
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She  bounced  by  Cl^arybdis, 
With  limestone  which  ribbed  is  ; 

A  touch  from  a  pebble  might  seam  her ; 
Made  a  curtsey  to  S^lla, 
As  the  Turks  say,  "  Bismillah," 

'Twas  a  very  close  shave  for  the  steamer. 

But  the  surges  grew  brown, 
And  the  night  hurried  down. 

And  they  saw  in  each  flash  a  death-gleamer ;, 
While  the  peals  from  the  clouds, 
And  the  wind  in  the  shrouds. 

Made  them  all  very  sick  of  the  steamer. 

When  they  made  Capri's  lights 
It  redoubled  their  frights. 

And  the  friars  all  bellowed — "  Tenemur  I "  . 
One  and  all  made  confessions, 
(E'en  popes  have  transgressions,) 

There  was  some  heavy  work  in  the  steamer^ 

But  they  soon  smelt  the  apples 
And  fish-shops  of  Naples, 

And  the  cargo  began  to  esteem  her — 
"  No  witch  in  a  sieve. 
They  could  ever  believe, 

Had  sailed  half  so  fast  as  the  steamer.'' 

Could  my  pen  give  a  sketch 
Of  each  wo-begone  wretch, 

Like  Gilray,  H.  B.,  or  old  Damer, 
You  should  have  the  whole  troop 
That  lay  stretched  on  the  poop, 

As  up  by  the  mole  dashed  the  steamer^ 

Were  I  Guizot,  or  Florian, 
Or  "  Oxford  Historian," 

Or  "  Orator  "  like  Dr  Cremer^ 
In  my  grand  paragraphs. 
You  should  have  all  the  laughs 

Of  the  mob  as  they  rushed  from  the  steamer  f 
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II.  — VAMPYRISM. 

Dear  Archy, — In  acknowledgipg  ter  ?    I  turn  to  the  learned  p«gw  ^ 

my  former  letter,   you   express   an  Horst  for  aluminous  and  precise  dft- 

eager  desire  to  learn,  as  you  phrase  it,  finition  of  the  destructive  and  n]^ 

"ail  about  vampyrs,   if  there  ever  iious  beings,  whose  existence  yoo  tart" 

were  such  things."    I  will  not  delay  ventured  to  consider  problemati^j- 
satisfying  your  curiosity,  wondering        "  A  vampyr  \s  a  dead  hodj,  wbttj 

only  how  my  friend,  your  late  tutor,  continues  to  live  in  the  ^ve,  wWci 

Mr  H.,  should  have  left  you  in  a  state  it  leaves,  however,  by  nigfat,  fx  th^ 

of  uncertainty  upon  a  point  on  which,  purpose  of  sucking  the  blood  rf  ^ 

in  my  time,  schoolboys  many  years  living,  whwreby  it  is  nourished,  ttj 

your  juniors  had  fully  made  up  their  preserved  in  good  conditioii,  iniM* 

minds,  of  becoming  decomp<Med  Uke  oikflr 

"  Were  there  ever  sucli  tlimg^  «ka  ^^^AYiodifts," 
vunpyra  ?  "  tantamne  rem  tomncgligcn-       \Sv^\i  m^  ^xss^^1^sq.^c»iII^  dflWt'' 
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not  look  into  her  limpid  eyes,  wliicli 
steadily  retiinied  your  gaze,  without 
,seeiiif(  to  the  bottom  of  the  pure  and 
transparent  spring  of  her  thoughts. 
Tlien  why  did  Amod  shrink  from 
meeting  her?  He  was  young,  had  a 
little  proiK'rty,  had  health  and  indus- 
try, and  he  had  told  his  friends  he  had 
formed  no  ties  in  other  lands.  Why, 
then,  did  he  avoid  the  fascination  of 
the  pretty  Nina,  who  seemed  a  being 
made  to  chase  from  any  brow  the 
clouds  of  gathering  care?  But  he  did 
so.  Yet  less  and  less  resolutely ;  for 
he  felt  the  charm  of  her  presence ;  who 
could  have  done  otherwise  ?  and  how 
could  he  at  last  resist — he  didn't — ^the 
impidse  of  his  fondness  for  the  inno- 
cent girl  who  often  sought  to  cheer  his 
fits  of  depression  ? 

And  they  were  to  be  united ;  were 
betroth^ ;  yet  still  an  anxious  gloom 
would  fitfully  overcast  his  counte- 
nance even  in  the  sunshhie  of  those 
hours. 

''A\Tiat  is  it,  dear  Amod,  that 
makes  you  sad  ?  it  cannot  be  on  my 
account,  I  know ;  for  you  were  sad 
before  you  ever  noticed  me ;  and  that 
I  tliink,"  and  you  should  have  seen  the 
deepening  rose  upon  her  cheek,  as  she 
added,  "  surely  first  made  me  notice 
you." 

"Nina,"  he  answered,  "I  have 
done,  I  fear,  a  great  wrong  in  trying 
to  gain  your  aftections.  Nina,  I  have 
a  fixed  impression  that  I  shall  not 
live ;  yet,  knowing  this,  I  have  selfishly 
made  my  existence  necessary  to  your 
happmess." 

"  How  strangely  you  talk,  dear 
Amod  !  Who  in  the  village  is  stronger 
and  healthier  than  yon  ?  You  feared 
no  danger  when  you  were  a  soldier; 
what  danger  do  you  fear  as  a  villager 
of  Meduegna  ?" 

"  It  haunts  me,  Nina." 

"  But,  Amod,  you  were  sad  before 
you  thought  of  loving  me.  Did  you 
then  fear  to  die  ?" 

"Ah,  Nina,  it  is  something  worse 
than  death  :"  and  his  vigorous  frame 
shook  with  agony. 

"  Amod,  I  conjure  you,  tell  me." 

"  It  was  in  Cossova  this  fate  befel 

me.    Here  we  have  hitherto  escaped 

the  terrible  scourge.    But  there  they 

<Z/ed,  and  the  dead  visited  the  living. 

I  expeneiiced  a  first  frightful  ^aVta- 

tion,  and  I  fled,  but  not  tiJl  1  \i«A 


sought  his  grave,   and  exacted  the 
dread  expiation  from  the  vampyr." 

Nina  uttered  a  piercing  ciy,  and 
fell  senseless.  Afterwards,  they  found 
a  consolation  in  the  length  of  time^ 
now  months,  that  had  elapsed,  since 
Amod  had  left  Cossova,  daring  which 
no  fearfrd  visitant  had  again  ap- 
proached him  ;  and  they  fon£y  began 
to  hope  that  gave  them  security.  For 
the  poor  gfrl  well  knew  from  many  a 
village  tale  the  danger  to  which  Amod 
had  been  exposed. 

It  is  a  strange  world.  The  ills  ve 
fear  often  never  befall  us :  the  bloira 
that  reach  us  are  for  the  most  part 
imforeseen  ones.  One  day,  about  a 
week  after  this  conversation,  Amod 
missed  his  footing  and  fell  from  the 
top  of  his  loaded  hay-wagon.  He 
was  picked  up  stunned  and  msensible. 
They  carried  him  home ;  where,  after 
lingering  some  hours,  he  died ;  was 
buried ;  but  ^lot  forgotten. 

Twenty  or  thkty  days  after  his  de- 
cease, says  the  perfectly  authenticated 
report  of  these  transactions,  several 
in  the  neighbourhood  made  complaints 
that  they  had  been  haunted  by  the 
deceased  Amod ;  and  ^four  (rf  the 
number  (among  whom,  there  b«n? 
nothing  in  the  report  to  the  contraiy» 
I  am  afraid  we  may  inclnde  poor 
Nina)  died.  To  put  a  |erm  to  ^ 
fearful  evil,  the  villagers  were  advised 
by  then*  Heyduke,  who  had  had  be- 
fore some  experience  in  such  matteis, 
to  disinter  the  body  of  Amod  ?^ 
This  step  was  accordingly  taken/ff^ 
days  after  his  burial, 

"  The  body,"  says  the  report, "  wtf 
found  in  a  perfectly  firesh  state,  wi» 
no  sign  of  decomposition.  Frtfh 
blood  had  recently  escaped  from  its 
mouth,  with  which  its  shirt  was  wet 
The  skin  (the  epidermis,  no  donW) 
had  separated  together  with  the  nA 
and  there  were  new  skin  and  nans 
nndemeath.  As  it  was  perfectly  dear 
from  these  signs  that  he  was  a  vam- 
pyr, conformably  to  the  use  established 
in  such  cases,  thoy  drove  a  st*^ 
through  his  heart. 

"  Whereupon  he  gave  an  w^ 
groan,  and  a  quantity  of  blood  flowed 
from  him.  The  same  day  his  bo<v 
was  bumed  to  ashes,  which  were  re- 
tumed  to  the  grave." 

T\\<;^  «.\ii\\vQTv\>v^  farther  staked  and 
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Alive,  then,  the  .bodies  snreljr 
were.  And  it  is  from  this  position, 
as  a  starting  point,  that  we  must  follow 
and  unravel  the  whole  mystery,  if  we 
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where  the  fear  and  belief  of  vampyr- 
ism  is  prevailing,  and  there  occur 
several  deaths  after  short  illnesses, 
the  bodies,  when  disinterred,  weeks 


after  burial,  present  the  appearance  of    dare. 


corpses,  from  which  life  has  only  re- 
cently departed. 

What  inference  shall  we  draw  from 
this  fact? — that  vampyrism  is  true 
in  the  popular  sense,  and  that  these 
fresh-looking  and  well-conditioned 
corpses  had  some  mysterious  way 
of  pretematurally  nourishing  them- 
selves ?  That  would  be  to  adopt,  not 
to  solve  the  superstition.  Let  us  con- 
tent ourselves  for  the  present  with  a 
notion  less  monstrous,  but  still  start- 
ling enougli :  That  the  bodies,  which 
were  found  in  the  so-called  vampyr 
state,  instead  of  being  in  a  new  and 
mystical  condition,  were  simply  alive 
in  the  common  way ;  that,  in  short, 
they  were  the  bodies  of  persons  who 
had  been  buried  alive ;  and  whose 
life  was  only  extinguished  by  the 
ignorance  and  barbarity  of  those  who 
disinten-ed  them.  In  the  following 
sketch  of  a  similar  scene  to  that  above 
described,  the  truth  of  this  inference 
comes  out  with  terrific  force  and 
vividness. 

Erasmus  Francisci,  in  his  remarks 
upon  the  description  of   the  Arch- 


Not  that  there  is  any  particular 
virulence  in  this  superstition,  but  that 
all  superstitions  are  awkward  things 
to  deal  with.  They  have  their  owa 
laws,  and  run  through  definite  stages, 
but  always  menace  those  who  meddle 
with  them.  A  superstition  waxes  and 
flourishes — that  is  its  first  stage;  it 
then  wanes  in  public  opinion,  is  dis- 
credited, and  is  declared  obsolete; 
that  is  stage  the  second.  Eventaally 
comes  more  enlightenment;  its  won- 
ders are  again  admitted,  but  explained ; 
the  false  in  it  separated  from  the  trae; 
this  is  its  third  and  last  period. 
And  it  may  be  remarked,  that  society 
is  never  safe  against  the  reproduction 
of  a  superstition,  till  it  has  gone 
through  this  third  stage  (analogons  to 
the  disinterment  and  dissection  of  8 
vampyr) ;  till  then,  it  is  always  capa- 
ble of  *'  walking  "  again.  But,  which 
is  singular,  to  the  end  the  operation 
of  explaining  a  superstition  is  unsafe, 
that  is  to  say,  if  you  step  a  quarts  rf 
an  inch  before  the  sagacious  nose  of 
the  public.  Of  com-se,  if  any  one 
should  attempt  to  explain  away  « 
flom'ishing  superstition,  he  would  en- 


dukedom    of    Krain,    by    Valvasor, 

speaks   of  a  man  of   the    name  of    counter,  not  martyrdom,  perhaps,  any 

Grando,  in  the  district  of  Kring,  who     more,  but  the  persecution  of  opinioB 

died,  was  buried,  and  became  a  vam-         -^  '  ^    -'      '^        -^  --^-^ 

pyr,  and  as  such  was  exhumed  for  the 

purpose   of  having   a   stake  thrust 

through  him. 

"When   they  opened   his    grave, 

after  he  had  been  long  buried,  his  face 

was  found  with  a  colour,  and  his  fea- 
tures made  natural  sorts  of  movements, 

as  if  the  dead  man  smiled.    He  even 

opened  his  mouth,   as  if  he  would 

inhale  fresh  air.    They  held  the  cru- 
cifix before  him,  and  called  in  a  loud 

voice,  *  See,  this  is  Jesus  Christ  who 

redeemed  your  soul  from  hell,  and 

died  for  you.'     After  the  sound  had 

acted  on  his  organs  of  hearing,  and 

he  had  connected,  perhaps,  some  ideas 

with  it,  tears  began  to  flow  from  the 

dead  man's  eyes.  Finally,  when,  after 

a  short  prayer  for  his  poor  soul,  they 

proceeded  to  hack  off  his  head,  the 

corpse  littered  a  screech,  and  tnrvied    ^.  ^^ , ^^ - 

and  rolled  just  as  if  it  had  been  a\ive^    VvI^JJlX.^'^    \  ^«^  \iQt  bring  fonnm 
and  the  grave  was  full  of  blood.^^  «ja  iwwa^iX^^  <iasa«a»  *\sl  ^ssfc^  ^ 


certainly,  and  the  ban  of  society. 
But  if  he  ventures  upon  the  same, 
process,  even  with  one  that  is  already 
put  down,  he  is  liable  to  be  viewed 
and  attacked  as  a  credulous  person* 
disposed  to  revive  forgotten  rubbish  J 
for  he  has  unwittingly  affronted  public 
opinion  by  asserting  that  to  be  worth 
examining,  which  society  had  ^ 
claimed  an  error.  Doubly  wo  to  luDi 
if  his  explanation  contain  some  start- 
ling novelty !  But,  courage !  agaifli-;" 
The  bodies  disinterred  and  found  in 
the  so-called  vampyr  state,  were  thfiB 

alive. 

But  how  could  they,  you  A 
be  alive  after  an  interment  of  day» 
or  weeks  ?  How  is  it  possible  they 
could  lie  without  air,  boxed  up  in  » 
manner  which  would  certainly  kfll  • 
strong  and  healthy  person  in  ^  ^f 
minutes  or  hours,  and  yet  retain  tbor 
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instances  of  frofj^s  and  toads  that  have 
b(»cn  discovered  in  rocks,  where  they 
must  liave  been  encased  for  vears  or 
centuries,  alive  :  fii"st,  because, .  al- 
thoupfh  thoT  are  tnie,  you  mi^ht 
equally  question  these ;  secondly,  be- 
cause a  Iiuman  bein^  cannot  compete 
in  vitality  with  a  cold-bloode<l  reptile. 
I  shall  content  myself  with  falling 
back  upon  the  evidence  already  ad- 
<lucod.  The  disinteiTed  bodies  proved^ 
by  their  api)earance,  some  even  by 
their  bi^haviour,  that  they  were  alive ; 
and  r  shall  retort  upon  you  the  ques- 
tion, how  came  you  not  to  know 
that  bodies  could  live  under  such  cir- 


Now  it  is  analogically  by  no  means 
very  improbable,  that  the  functions 
of  the  ner\'ous  system  admit  of  being 
brought  to  a  complete  stand-still,  the 
wheels  of  the  machinery  locking,  as  it 
were,  of  a  sudden,  through  some  infln- 
ence  directly  exerted  upon  it,  and  that 
this  state  of  interrupted  function 
should  continue  for  a  verv  consider- 
able  period,  without  loss  of  power 
of  rccoven'.  Nor  would  it  be  con- 
trary  to  analogy  that  such  an  arrest 
of  activitv  in  the  nervous  svstom 
should  stop,  more  or  less  conipletel}', 
the  act  of  breathing  and  the  action  of 
the  heart,  without  at  the  same  time 


cumstances  a  considerable  length  of    the  consequences  following  which  re- 


time, and  that  many  cases  have  tran- 
spiivd  in  which,  totally  apart  from 
viwipyrism^  bodies  have  been  found 
turned  over  in  the  coffin,  through 
efforts  made  by  them,  when,  after 
their  burial,  they  had  unhappily  re- 
covered consciousness  ? 

But  what,  then,  was  the  pathologi- 
cal condition  in  which  these  persons 
continued  to  exist,  after  they  had 
ceased  to  appear  alive  ? 

It  is  just  one  of  the  profitable  re- 
sults of  examining  the  superstition 
Ixifore  us,  that  the  abcJve  question 
becomes  ex]>licitly  propounded,  and 
its  solution  demanded  of  physiologists. 
Its  solution  cannot  fail  of  being  fidl 
of  interest,  but  it  is  yet,  unluckily,  a 
desideratum,  or,  like  the  principle 
which  gives  motion  to  the  divining 
rod,  as  yet  only  indicated  and  partially 
outHued. 

What  is  wanted  is  direct  scientific 
examination,  and  verification  by  com- 
petent persons,  of  all  the  phenomena 
the  body  presents  in  these  strange 
vircumstances.  In  the  absence,  how- 
<»ver,  of  recorded  observation,  let  us 
imagine  how  the  thing  might  come 
about. 

The  series  of  effects  surmised  would 
not  begin  in  the  heart ;  analogy  leads 
us  to  suppose  that  primary  interrup- 
tion of  the  heart's  action  for  a  very 
brief  ])eriod  is  fatal.  Somewhere  in 
the  Indian  seas,  death  is  inflicted  by 
a  backward  blow  with  the  elbow  on 
the  region  of  the  heart;  a  sudden 
angina  is  produced,  which  is  promptly 
fatal.  Neither,  upon  similar  showing, 
(!an  it  commence  in  obstructed  breath- 
ing. Then  the  commencement  of  the 
changes  must  be  sought  in  the  brain. 


suit  from  either  of  these  changtfs,  when 
they  arc  primary.  The  heart,  when 
not  acting  by  order^  need  not  be  sup- 
posed to  lose  its  contractile  fon-e  and 
tendency.  The  blood,  though  not 
moving,  being  in  contact  with  living 
vessels,  need  not  coagulate.  There 
is  no  physiological  absurdity  in  sup- 
posing such  a  general  an*est  of  ftmc- 
tion,  originating  in  the  nen'ous 
system,  and  continuing  an  indefinite 
period  without  life  being  extinguished. 
If  a  swimmer  be  taken  with  cramp 
and  sink,  he  is  irretrievably  dead  in 
five  minutes.  But  if  he  sink  from  a 
fit  of  epilepsy,  he  may  remain  a  longer 
time  under  water,  yet  recover.  But 
epilepsy  is  a  form  of  loss  of  conscious- 
ness beginning  in  the  nervous  system^ 
a  kind  of  fit  which  may,  under  certain 
circumstances,  be  thus  preservative 
of  life.  So  may  we  presume,  that  in 
the  singular  wises  we  are  considering, 
the  body  is  but  in  another  and  deeper 
fit,  which  suspends  the  vital  pheno- 
mena, and  reduces  its  \'itality  to  that 
of  the  unincubated  c^g,  to  simple  life, 
without  change,  without  waste  or 
renewal.  The  body  doeB  not  putrefy, 
because  it  is  alive ;  it  does  not  waste 
or  require  nourishment,  because  every 
action  is  stilled  within  it. 

But  this  must  be  a  dull  subject  of 
speculation  for  you,  and  your  mind  is 
perhaps  wandering  thence  to  more 
practical  views.  It  has  struck  yon 
possibly,  not  without  an  uncomfortable 
misgiving,  that  this  obscure,  but  un- 
pleasant event  may  happen  to  your- 
self, and  what  on  earth  is  there  to 
pre^^ent  your  being  buried  alive? 

If  you  wish  individually  to  be  as 
safe  as  possible,  leave  by  will  to  some 
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eminent  surfjoon,  not  your  habitual 
attendant,  £50,  and  his  railway  ex- 
penses, &c.,  to  be  paid  liim  for 
opcninp:  your  body,  wlien  yon  are 
certainly  dead;  £25  if  lie  ojxjns  yon, 
finds  you  alive,  and  succeeds  in  sewing 
you  up,  and  keeping  you  so;  £200,  on 
the  contraiy,  to  be  expended  in  in- 
dicting liini  for  manslaughter  if  you 
die  under  his  hands.  I  do  not  ven- 
ture t^  affirm  that  with  all  these  pro- 
cautions  you  would  be  perfectly  safe. 
The  eminent  Vesalins,  surgeon,  and  a 
favourite  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V., 
with  all  his  experience  and  know- 
ledge, was  unlucky  enough  to  open  a 
Spanish  nobleman  by  mistake,  while 
he  was  yet  alive.  The  consequences, 
no  doubt,  were  more  serious  than 
they  would  be  now.  Vesalius  hardly 
escaped  the  claws  of  the  Inquisition, 
and  died  during  his  expiatory  pilgri- 
mage to  the  Holy  Land. 

If,  more  comprehensively,  you  should 
wish  to  save  others,  as  well  as  your- 
self, from  this  awful  risk,  and  have  a 
friend  in  the  legislature,  urge  him,  or 
otherwise  Mr  Wakley,  to  move  for 
the  insertion  in  any  convenient  bill  a 
clause  to  appoint  in  every  district  a 
qualified  officer  to  Kcense  burials ;  he 
had  better  not  be  a  practising  doctor, 
but  his  office  might  embrace  necro- 
scopic  inquiries  for  the  coroner,  and 
the  registrarship  of  births  and  deaths. 

In  either  case,  I  would  reconmiend 
you  to  offer  publicly  a  premium  of 
£500,  to  bo  paid  at  the  expiration  of 
three  years,  for  the  best  treatise  upon 
the  signs  of  death;  the  same  being 
calculated  to  form  a  useful  body  of 
instruction,  as  yet  wanting,  either  for 
your  private  surgeon,  or  the  new 
officials. 

In  England,  indeed,  our  decent  re- 
spect for  the  dead,  which  leads  us  to 
postpone  interment  as  long  asx)ossible, 
is  a  tolerable  security  against  being 
buried  aJive.  The  coffin  is  seldom 
closed  upon  the  remains,  before  de- 
composition has  already  commenced. 
That  is  death's  certain  seal;  nor,  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge,  special 
cases  of  course  excepted,  is  it  right  to 
consider  life  surely  extinct,  tiU  the 
impress  of  that  seal  is  perceptible  to 
the  senses. 

On  the  Continent,  generally,  the 
interval  observed  before  \inri«\  Va  ^sct 
too  short  for  safety.    They  ca\cv!lat(i 


that  in  France  firom  twenty  to  thirty 
are  annually  interred  alive,  comput- 
ing from  the  number  of  those  vlw, 
aft>er  supposed  death,  come  to  life 
before  the  funeral  is  completed.  I 
cannot  help  imagining  that  this  seem- 
ing death  must  be  much  less  frequent 
in  England  than  in  some  otiier 
countries;  (is  that  owing  to  the  more 
vigorouB  practice  Jfor  which  Engiish 
medical  men  are  celebrated,  they 
either  cure  or  kill?)  In  Germany, 
interment  is  forbidden  by  law  for  three 
dxys  aft^r  death.  And  there  is  ft 
curious  and  humane  provision  in  the 
grave-houses  attached  to  the  cem^ 
teries  of  some  of  the  principal  towns: 
Bodies  which  are  brought  too  soon, 
not  having  performed  the  three  days^ 
quarantine,  are  received  and  lodged, 
being  disposed  upon  tressles,  with 
rings  on  their  toes  and  fingers  whidi 
are  attached  to  bell-puUs.  The  corpse 
thus,  on  coming  to  itself,  may  have 
immediate  attendance  merely  by  ring- 
ing for  it ;  some  one  is  always  there 
on  the  watch.  But  the  humanity  rf 
this  arrangement,  though  perfect  as 
long  as  it  lasts,  is  finite  in  dontion. 
As  soon  as  the  seventy-two  honrt 
prescribed  by  law  are  exirired,  it  is 
another  thing.  The  body  is  then 
legally  dead,  and  must  comport  itself 
accordingly.  At  any  rat-e,  it  is  at  its 
own  risk  if  it  behaves  otherwise  than 
as  a  corpse,  and  ^ves  itself  any  airs  of 
vitality.  This  is  appalling  enonA 
and  would  certainly  justify  any  l)oay» 
if  it  could,  in  getting  out  at  m'ghb 
and  turning  vampyr. 

And  now,  to  return  again  toonrhi- 
quiry.  We  have  got  thus  fiur.  The 
bodies  found  in  the  so-called  vampyj 
state  are  alive.  They  are  in  a  sort  rf 
fit,  the  possible  duration  of  whidi  i» 
undetermined.  The  same  fit  wj 
occur,  and  does  occur  continually,  ^ 
no  reference  to  the  superstition  of 
vampyrism.  But  where  the  belief  is 
vampyrism  is  rife,  these  fits  are  B»oi* 
prevalent,  and  spread  sometimee  ISkf 
an  epidemic. 

Tlie  question  naturally  follows,  h(^ 
is  this  malady,  viewing  it  as  one  i» 
these  cases,  propagated  ? 

At  such  seasons,  it  is  far  finom  ioj 

probable  that  there  is  some  physical 

cause   in   operation,  some  met«oiO" 

\ov^^«.\  vaftTicnce  perhaps,  electrical  ^ 

QiOcLCtynafc^  ^As^\s\^  ^  ^s^«tem  to  he 
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me  if  I  profess  to  hold  the  solation, 
which  I  have  myself  given,  to  be 
sufficient. 

Well !  there  is  an  end  ot  the  subject, 
at  all  events;  and  I  accept  your 
thanks  for  having  told  you  all  I  know- 
about  vampyrism.  I  descn'e  them 
more  than  you  are  aware.  At  the 
churchyard  in  Meduegna,  my  dear 
Archy,  I  had  you  thoroughly  in  my 
power.  I  saw  how  your  curiosity  was 
raised,  and  that  any  picture  I  had 
drawn  would  have  been  accepted  by 
you  with  avidity;  and  I  must  confess 
it  did  at  one  moment  occur  to  me,  to 
describe  to  you  the  exact  dress  arid 
deportment  of  the  three  regimental 
surgeons,  or  Feldscherers,  (a  hand- 
some word  signify mg  field-barbers), 


John  Flickinger,  Isaac  St( 
John  Fredrick  Baumgartner, 
the  behaviour  and  remarks  o1 
mer  boy,  who  held  the  k 
case  during  the  tntermortem 
tion,  an  event  he  witnessed  fo 
time.  But  I  would  not  a 
advantage ;  so  I  let  you  ofi 
with  the  sole  fabrication  of  ] 
the  personal  characteristics 
Paole,  of  whom  unfortunate!; 
has  come  down  to  posterity, 
he  was  haunted  by  a  vs 
Cossova,  fell  from  a  hay-carl 
uegna,  and  died,  and  lived  t 
himself. 

I  remain,  dear  Archy 
Yours,  &c. 
Mac  I 


LETTER  ni. 


SPIRITS,  GOBLINS,  GHOSTS. 


Dear  Archy.  —  On  what  subject 
shall  I  next  address  you?  Elves, 
ffoblins,  ghosts,  real  and  unreal ; 
dreams,  mtchcraft,  second-sight  ? 
Bless  me  I  the  field  of  marvels  seems 
more  thronged,  as  I  approach  it  closer. 
The  spirits  I  have  evoked  begin  to 
scare  me  with  then*  numbei's.  How 
on  earth  shall  I  ever  get  them  fairly 
laid?  But  some,  I  see,  can  now  only 
limp  along — ^they  are  scotched  already ; 
I  will  begin  with  finishing  these.  Yet 
they  deserve  gentle  treatment.  They 
sprang  from  our  nature,  which  seems 
expressly  made  to  procreate  and  rear 
them.  Thick,  within  and  around  us, 
lie  the  rich  veins  of  illusive  suggestion 
from  which  they  spring. 

The  thing  nearest  us  is  our  mental 
constitution,  the  world  of  conscious- 
ness. It  is  of  it  we  first  learn,  though 
it  be  the  last  we  understand.  It  is 
that  through  which  we  perceive  and 
apprehend  all  other  things ;  and  no- 
thing becomes  part  of  our  knowledge 
but  as  it  has  been  shaped  and  coloured 
l3y  its  magic  reflexion.  Nay,  more, 
it  is  not  only  our  mirror  but  our  arche- 
type for  every  thing.  So  we  spiritu- 
alise the  material  universe,  and  after- 
wards, by  an  incongruous  consVstcuty, 
antliropomorphiso  spirit. 


Reason  in  vain  reclaim? 
this  misuse  of  analogy.  Feel 
gination,  instinct  are  too  i 
her ;  and  any  mood,  from  fiin  t 
from  nonsense  to  sublimity, : 
a  responsive  note  when  this 
touched. 

Address  to  that  ingenue 
American  a  remark  upon  t 
ness  of  the  legs  of  her  worl 
she  blushes  —  her  lively  i 
given  them  personality.  W 
wealthier  miss,  she  would  g 
besides,  neat  cambric  trow 
lace  bordere.  With  less  re 
and  with  inexcusable  warml 
shame  to  myself  for  having 
a  kick  upon  a  similar  mahog 
which  had,  however,  begun 
test  by  breaking  my  shin. 

To  the  poet's  eye,  nature  : 
with  life.  Greece  may  be 
Greece  no  more"  —  in  the  » 
people;  but  her  immortal  pi 
streams,  and  hills  have  thei 
tality. 

"  The  mountains  look  on  Mantl 
And  Marathon  looks  on  the  s 

You  go  to  visit  them ;  they 

half-way :  "  spectatum  veni 

Amid  the  Alps — ^with  gla 
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"  To  gme  u[ion  her 

'  And  where,  iu 
enowclad,  uprcaro 
sun,  are  seen  the 
the  poet's  eye,  U 
Uu^c  backbone  of 
KhcetusorEncula 

Glum  vitb  h 
This  is  hut  the 
the  measured  mi 
coptiou.  No  woi 
tiiiu  stops  in  to  p 
that  all  should 
spiritlifc.  Orthal 
bush  and  sirean 
and  huny,  with  u 
the  haunted  Broc 
lii^',  indeed,  a  H 

*'  Tho  giant-snout 
How  thuy  naort 

No  wonder  tli 
eye,  iu  tranqnil  i 
tilde,  tlie  fawn  ol 
foi-est  dell,  the  A\ 
liind  the  shadow; 
lightly  over  the  i 
Bat  enough,  at 
pliiiosopliy."  Y( 
who  maj'  be  tL 
uic  sketch  you  a 
the  creed  it  won; 
He  was  a  Spai 
his  active  years 
^ivc  planter  and 
Kico.  His  niav 
ilignificd,  as  due 
asuotdeni-iaRei 
iu  others.  He 
and  spoke  of  it 
irony.  We  had 
He  was  nervoi 
One  daj',  as  oi 
linit!(s  of  the  K 
tDok  this  turn  :- 
"Do  you  Ik 
a^kcd  me ;  and 
ihe  polite  but  ( 
."lilted  the  tunc 
was  put—"  It  n 
continued,  "  bnl 
Ihink  that  the  pu' 
as  tlieysay,  onci 
are  not  entirely 
may  smile — bu 
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fjist  as  they  became  iiinoculated  with 
the  wants  and  hal)its  of  civilised  life, 
you  mi^ht  have  msLdafreedmen  of  the 
most  advanced,  and  KJven  them  offi- 
cial occupation,  or  allotted  them  land 
under  proper  conditions.  One  sheep 
would  have  followed  another.  The 
fag-end  you  might  have  emancipated 
tc»gether.  Thirty  or  forty  years,  and 
a  million  of  money,  would  have  done 
the  thing.  The  results  would  have 
been,  from  first  to  last,  beneficial  to 
the  colonists.  It  would  have  set  an 
example  which  other  nations  could 
have  followed.  It  would  have  been 
a  noble  return  for  having,  temporarily, 
used  the  race  as  unmitigated  slaves. 
It  would  have  been  an  act  of  enlight- 
ened philanthropy.  It  would  have  be- 
come statesmen.  What  you  did  reads 
and  works  like  the  puorUe  suggestion 
of  a  school-boy's  theme.  AVliat  you 
are  fiu-ther  doing,  to  suppress,  by  force, 
the  tmde  in  slaves,  would  have  been 
worthy  my  distinguished  countiyman 
whose  biography  has  immortalised 
Cervantes.  Hmuauity  would  smile 
at  it,  but  that  she  shudders  and 
sickens." 

But,  to  leave  the  region  of  dreams, 
which  are  no  longer  realisable,  let  us 
shift  the  scene. 

The  churchyard  has  its  nightly 
terrors.  One  heai*d  of  corpse-lights 
seen  dancing  over  graves  —  but  over 
some  alone.  A  few  only  had  wit- 
nessed this ;  but  thef/  had  no  doubt  on 
the  matter.  Things  looked  "  un- 
canny ; "  but  time  did  not  pause,  and 
the  stoiy  was  forgotten.  Even  when 
the  tale  was  fresh,  what  was  it  but 
superstition?  Who  of  those  who 
hugged  its  sympathetic  terrore  by  the 
Christmas  fii'eside,  thought  they  could 
be  true  on  the  bright  frosty  morning 
of  the  morrow  ?  It  was  mere  fancy. 
There  was  nothing  in  it.  Yet  there 
was  something.  And  now  and  then 
a  striking  and  mysterious  event  would 
occur  to  bring  back  the  old  idea. 
There  was  a  cottage,  (this  I  heard  of 
a  certainty,)  in  a  hamlet  I  could  name, 
to  which  a  bad  report  attached.  A 
room  in  it  was  haunted.  More  than 
one  who  had  slept  there  had  seen,  at 
midnight,  the  luminous  apparition  of 
a  little  child  standing  upon  the  hearth- 
stone. At  length  suspicion  became 
uctive.  The  liearth-stonc  waa  laisei^, 
Mid  there  wore  found,  buried  \>eiiea.l\i 


it,  the  remains  of  an  infiEmt  A  story 
was  now  divulged,  how  the  former 
tenant  and  a  female  of  the  neighbour- 
hood had,  a  very  few  years  before, 
abruptly  left  the  village.  The  appari- 
tion here  was  real  and  significant 
enough. 

^  It  -will  hATe  blood,  they  lay;  blood  will  btrt 

blood. 
Stones  have  been  known  to  moYO,  and  trees  to 

speak: 
Augurs  and  understood  relations  haye, 
By    ma^ot-pyes,  and    chou^,   and  rooki, 

brought  forth 
The  secret ^st  man  of  blood.^ 

But  tales  like  these,  thongh  true, 
gradually  lose  the  sharpness  of  their 
evidence  for  want  of  an  accredited 
contemporary  narrator,  and  so  become 
valueless.  But  time  brings  round 
every  thing. 

And  at  length  a  marvellous  narrative, 
to  the  same  effect  with  the  above,  made 
its  appearance  in  a  trustworthy  Ger- 
man work,  P.  Kieffer^s  Archives^  the 
complete  authentication  of  which  caus- 
ed it  to  make  a  deep  impression.  Tlie 
narrative  was  communicated  by  Hcff 
Ehrman  of  Strasburg,  the  son-in-jfti' 
of  the  well-known  German  writer 
Pfeffel,  from  whom  he  received  it 

The  ghost-seer  was  a  yoimg  candi- 
date for  ordera,  eighteen  years  of  agei 
of  the  name  of  Billing.  He  was  knowa 
to  have  very  excitable  nerves,— hw 
already  experienced  sensorial  iljO" 
sions,  and  was  particularly  sensitive 
to  the  presence  of  human  remain^ 
which  made  him  tremble  and  shndder 
in  all  liis  limbs.  Pfeffel,  being  btifld, 
was  accustomed  to  take  the  aim  » 
this  young  man,  and  they  walked  th* 
together  in  PfeffePs  garden,  near  Cd- 
mar.  At  one  spot  in  the  gajdei 
Pfeffel  remarked,  that  his  companiifflj 
arm  gave  a  sudden  start,  as  if  he  hM 
received  an  electric  shock.  B«ng 
asked  what  was  the  matter,  Billiil 
replied,  "  nothing."  But,  on  their 
going  over  the  same  spot  again,  th* 
same  effect  recurred.  The  young  n* 
being  pressed  to  explain  the  oanae  « 
his  disturbance,  avowed  that  it  iro* 
from  a  peculiar  sensation  which  h' 
always  experienced  when  in  tihe  vici- 
nity of  human  remains ;  that  it  wsa » 
iinpression  a  human  body  must  be  Bj 
terred  there ;  but  that  if  Pfeflfel  wowj 
return  with  him  at  night,  he  shonldbe 
«XAa  tft  %\$eak  with  more  oonfldflW^ 
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inoro.  Now,  persons  of  highly-wrought 
nervons  systems  have  what  is  equi- 
valent to  a  new  sense,  in  their  aug- 
mentation of  natural  sensibility.  But 
philosophers  will  not  accept  this  equi- 
valent. They  must  have  the  boon 
from  nature  their  o^m  way,  or  not 
at  all. 

To  turn  elsewhere. — We  may  now 
look  into  a  broader  seam  of  illusive 
power— one  which  lies  entirely  within 
ourselves,  and  needs  no  objective  in- 
fluence to  bring  its  ghost-producing 
fertility  into  play.  Let  me  exemplify 
it  in  operation. 

A  young  gentleman,  who  has  re- 
cently left  Oxford,  told  me,  that  he 
was  one  evening  at  a  supper-party  in 
college,  when  they  were  joined  by  a 
common  friend  on  his  return  from 
bunting.  They  expected  him,  but 
were  struck  with  his  appearance.  He 
was  pale  and  agitated.  On  question- 
ing him,  they  learned  the  cause.  During 
the  latter  part  of  his  ride  home,  he 
had  been  accompanied  by  a  horseman, 
who  kept  exact  pace  with  him,  the 
rider  and  horse  being  facsimiles  of 
himself  and  the  steed  he  rode,  even 
to  the  copy  of  a  newfangled  bit  he 
sported  that  day  for  the  first  time. 
The  apparition  vanished  on  his  enter- 
ing the  to^vn.  He  had,  in  fact,  seen 
lus  double  or  fetch,  and  it  had  shaken 
his  nerves  pretty  considerably.  His 
friends  advised  him  to  consult  the 
college  tutor,  who  failed  not  to  give 
him  some  good  advice,  and  hoped  the 
warning  would  not  be  thrown  away. 
My  infoimant,  who  thought  the  whole 
matter  veiy  serious,  and  was  disposed 
to  believe  the  unearthly  visit  to  have 
been  no  idle  one,  added,  that  it  had 
made  the  ghost- seer,  for  the  time  at 
all  events,  a  wiser  and  better  man. 

In  more  ignorant  times,  the  appear- 
ance of  one's  fetch  was  held  to  be  of 
very  alarming  import,  and  to  menace 
either  death  or  serious  personal  harm. 
Now,  it  is  known  to  be  one  of  the 
commonest:  forms  in  which  sensorial 
illusions  shape  themselves.  And  these 
are  matters  of  every-day  occurrence. 

It  would  seem,  that  when  the  blood 
is  heated  or  the  nervous  system  over- 
strained, we  are  liable  to  attadi  reality 
to  the  mere  productions  of  the  imagi- 
natioD.  There  must  be  few  who 
JiBve  not  had  personal  expenencft  oi 
tbifi  affection.    In  the  fa^i  mg\il  oli 


a  febrile  attack,  and  often  u 
gressof  fever,  the  bed-hangii 
to  the  patient  swarming  wii 
faces,  generally  of  a  disagre 
menacing  expression.  W; 
opium  will  produce  a  host 
visitants.  In  much  illness 
often  myself  taken  this  dru 
ways  hoped  it  would  pro\ 
crop  of  apparitions  that  I  n 
lyse.  But  I  was  disappointe 
I  found  to  give  me  only  a  g 
quillity  and  clearness  of 
Once  or  twice  only  have 
vision,  and  that  but  a  trausi 
scape.  I  used  in  vain  to  ] 
that  black  mixture  which  I 
one  in  the  dark,  and  try  to 
fragmentary  lights  arrange  t! 
into  definite  shapes.  An( 
imaged  to  my  mind  familiar 
faces,  (as  in  the  daytime  a  st 
ception  will  half  realise  si 
they  were  not  more  distinct 
formerly, — ideas  only  and 
transient.  But,  as  I  have  i 
or  twice  I  have"  had  the  S2 
of  seeing  a  bright  and  colou 
scape  spread  before  my  v 
unlike  reality,  and  more  res( 
diorama,  occupying  a  rectan 
black  mixture  before  my 
was  not  a  known  and  famil 
but  a  brilliant  sketch,  ma< 
materials  I  remembered,  I 
not  by  a  deliberate  effort  have 
so  eftectively.  It  was  a  sp( 
throe  of  the  imagination,  t^ 
force  to  overpcrsuade  the 
perception. 

How  well  did  Shakspeai 
stand  this  creative  power  of  i 
— the  air-drawn  dagger  of 
and  his  test — "  come,  let  i 
thee  I "  are  physiologicallj 
Nor  less  perfect  or  true  to 
the  conception  of  the  ghost  c 
haunting  the  kingly  murdei 
ghost,  it  is  obvious,  howeve 
not  in  the  play  appear  bod 
audience  are  in  the  positic 
guests  at  the  royal  -supper-t 
saw  it  not.  I  wonder  how  i 
peare's  time  the  stage-dire( 
upon  this  point.  Probably 
Though  Shakspeare  wrote 
times,  he  was  probably  wis 
to  act  for  the  present.  Or 
m\?[vwQ  disrespect  to  his  ni 


XSa.}        '•-r — r- rtr  TVnrti  rmfrriirrf  h  n^ Bhi'  ffipfliiriHuw..  41ft 

plea  of  vhich  be  exactlr  portra^  ph;fsioitii.  No'  tOOit  of  his  WMld. 
tiio  vorkingB,  and  iru,  like  Shelley's  dUmisa  them,  or  bring  $a  Absent  oat, 
.poet,  back.    When  he  ^at  hie  eyes,  tiuy 

«Hidd.i.inUi«ligUrfth™ht."  sometimes    disameared,    someUmeB. 

remained;  when  he  opened  his  ejfie,. 
Ho,  some  say  the  son  may  bo  dark  aa  they  were  there  as  before.  After  a 
nnother  planet ;  and  tbatthe  epota  on  week  the/  became  more  numerons,; 
it  are  its  common  earth  seen  throttgh  and  began  to  cOBTeree,  llicy. 
the  gaps  in  its  Inminoiis  atmosphere,      conversed    with    each     other, 


Totueworld, thealphaandoraegaof  then  addressed  him.  Their  i 

thtspiet^^eofphiloBoplijwere  fnmishcd  were    short    and    nnconnccted,    bub 

by  the  publicntion  of  thecoseof  Nico-  sensible  and    dviL      Hia  acquaint-' 

lai, the booksdlerof Berlin.  Itsdctails  ances  inqnired  after  his  health,  and. 

*ere  read  before  the  Academy  of  expreesed    sympathy  for    liim,    and. 

Sciences  at  Berlin,  in  1799.    The  lub-  spoke  in  terms  comforting  him.    Hie, 

Notice  Toa  thus.  Nicolai  had  had  some  apparitions    were    most    conrerBiUe 

family  troubles  which  mnch  annoyed  when  he  was  alone  ;  neverthelese  th^, 

him.    Then,  on  the  2lBt  of  Febmaiy  mingled   in  the   conversation    wb^ 

1791,  there  stood  before  liim,  at  the  others  were  by,  and  their  voicea  had 

distance  often  paces,  the  ghost  of  his  the  same  sonnd  as  those  of  real  per-. 

eldest  son.    He  pointed  at  it,  direct-  sons.      This  illnsion  irenl  on  thu 

ing  his  wife  to  look.    She  saw  It  not,  from  the  :24th  of  Febmary  to  the  30tli 

and  tried  to  convince  him  that  it  was  of  April ;  so  that  Nicolai,  who  was  in 

an  Illusion.    In  a  quarter  of  an  lionr  good  bodiiyhealth,  had  time  to  become 

it  vanblied.    In  the  aflcmoou,  at  fonr  tranqnilliscd  about  them,  and  to  ob- 

o'clock,  it  came  again.     Kicolai  was  serre  them  at  his  ease.     At  last  they 

alone.  ,  He  went  to  his  wife's  room —  rather  amused  him.  Then  the  doctors, 

tlic  ghost  followed  him.    Abont  six  thonght  of  an  efficient  plan  of  treat-, 

other  apparitions  joined  the  first,  and  ment.    They  prescribedleeches :  and ■ 

theywalkedabout.aniODg.andthrongb  then  fbllowcd  the  rfenmcmm/ to  thik 

each  other.  Aftersome  days,  the  appa-  interesting  repreaention.    The  Apptr-, 

-Rtion  of  ills  son  stayed  away ;  but  Its  ritions  becamepale  and  vanished.  Oa 

place  was  filled  with  the  figures  of  a  the  20th  of  April,  at  the  time  of  aiqdy- 

nnmber  of  persons,  some  known,  some  ing  the  leeches,  Nicolu's  room  w«  rail 

unknovrn  to  Nicolai — some  of  dead,  of  figures  moving  about  among  eaoli. 

othcn  of  living  persons.    The  known  other.    They  firet  began  to  l^ve  > 

.ones  were  distant  acquaintances  only,  leas  lively  motiw ;  shortly  ofterwaids 

'Die  figures  of  none  o(  Nicolu's  haU-  theircolOurB  became  paler— in  anotba 

tnal  friends  were  there.    The  appear-  half  boir  fainter   atilli  though  the 

ances  were  almost   always  human :  forms  still  remaned.     About  aewL 

exceptionally,  a  man  on  horseback,  o'clock  in  the  evenbig,  the  fignresb#d 

with  dogs  and  birds  would  present  become  ctdonilew,  ood  tbey  motti. 

themselves.      The  apparitions  came  scarcely  at  all,  but  thdr  Oittliiie  wu 

mostly  after  dinner,  at  the  commence-  still  tolerably  perfect.  Gradnaltf  tint 

ment  of  digestion.    They  were  jnst  became  leas  and  less  defined.  At  lait 

fake  real  persons ;  the    colouring   a  they  disamwared,  bvakiiig  Into  iii, 

thought    fiunter.      The    apparitiims  fragments  only  lemainlnc,  wUch  at 

were  equally  distinct  whether  Nicda!  last  all  rudshed.   By  eigot  o'clodt  iQ 

was  alone  or  In  society,  by  day  as  in  were  gone,  and  Sicolat  subaequentty 

tlic  dark,  in  his  own  honse  or  those  of  saw  no  toore  Of  theiL 
others  ;-bnt  in  the  latter  case  tbcy  were        Other  cMee  an  on  rectad  in  wbldl 

less  frequent,  and  they  very  seldom  there^raaatiM  greater fitdlityoCghdrt-. 

E resented  themselves  In  the  streets,  production  than  Nicolai  svlnced.  Oat 

•uriuK    the    first   eight    days    tbey  patient conld,fi>riiutaaoe,t(ytUnkiag 

to  take  very  littte  Dotico  of  of  a  penon,  aamnoB  Us  opnarltlov 
to  j(»i  the  otbere.     He  erald  »)*, 


each  other,  but  walked  about  like 

people  at  a  fair,  only  liere  and  4bera 

communing  with  each  otbo-.    lliey    qoently  banish 

took  no  notice  of  Nicolai,  ot  nt  m    eenae    moat    e 

temarke  abont  tbem  to  Ida  wife  and    tridnd;  Bcxtf  the' 
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backs  have  known  the  pangs  of  1am- 
bago  and  acute  rheumatism,  are  put 
under  one  of  the  douches ;  an<l  down 
comes  on  them  a  discharge  of  the  hot 
fluid  as  if  from  the  hose  of  a  firc- 
en^ino,  or  as  thou^li  sliot  out  from 
some  bursting  steam-boiler.  Away 
fly  the  ])ains  and  troubles  of  humanity ; 
the  rickety  machine  is  put  in  order  for 
that  day  at  least,  and  twenty -four 
hours  of  peaceful  enjoyment  is  the  al- 
most Jnvariable  consequence. 

Later  on  in.  the  morning,  the 
fashionable  visitors  crawl  forth  to 
the  baths  ;  but  not  so  hite  that  nine 
o'clock  does  not  see  them  all  safely 
housed  again  after  their  ablations, 
shaving  or  curling  away  with  might 
and  main  to  get  ready  for  a  grand 
dijeuner.  For  here,  as  at  Bath,  not 
only  is  it  well  to  remember  the  in- 
scription,— 

but  it  would  be  advisable  to  add, 

seeing  that  tlie  appetite  which  is 
got  up  by  all  this  early  rising,  and 
steaming,  and  washing,  is  doomed  to 
be  satisfied  in  a  way  fully  worthy 
of  the  most  refined  French  cuisine. 

In  the  village  there  are  numerous 
liotels  and  boarding-houses,  culpable 
of  suiting  the  pmkets  and  the  wishes 
of  all  tlie  middling,  and  even  of  the 
lower  classes  of  society: — but  there 
are  three  or  four  principal  houses, — 
and  especially  two,  reser\ed  for  the 
aristocracy ;  and  hei*e  all  the  elite  of 
the  visitors  congregate.    "We  wealthy 
English  may  laugh  at  the  moderate 
expense  for 'which  this  kind  of  .thing 
can  be  done  in  France,  but  we  are  not 
apt  to  grumble  at  it  when  we  iind  it 
suit  our  pockets  ;  and,  therefore,  take 
with  you  at  once  the  descrii)tion  of 
the  kind  of  fare  you  are  likely  to  meet 
with  here,  and  the  amount  of  damage 
it  will  do  to  your  fortune.     In  these 
large  hotels,  then,  which  are  connno- 
dious  houses,  a  vast  number  of  bed- 
rooms are  i)rovi(le<l  for  the  guests, 
and  two  good  reception-rooms ;  besides 
an   inuneuse   snUe-a-manycr,     Some 
sixty  or  a  hundred  guests  can  be  ac- 
commodated in  each  house,  and  can 
sit  down  at  table  together.   Breakfast 
is  servQd  between  nine  and  ten,— and 
a  glorious  breakfast  it  is  I   AW  kmAa  oi 
good    tilings,   which  an   oVA    artiste 


from  Paris  comes  down  for  the  seasoa 
to  cook :  ending  with  fruits  of  muy 
kinds  and  cafiau  iait — ^that  Contmen- 
tal  beverage  which  John  Bull  can  no 
more  imitate  than  ho  can  the  wmcs  of 
the  Ilhone  or  the  Rhine : — ^in  short,  *tis 
as  good  a  breakfast  as  they  coukl  pot 
on  the  table  at  Verey's.    Dinner  1* 
ready  at  six,  and  maintains  its  proper 
superiority  over  the  breakfiast,  botb 
in  the  number  of  dishes  and  m  tho 
length  of  its  ser>'ice.    The  wines  m 
good,  and  the  fruits  delicions,  for  they 
all    come    from    Clermont — whence 
many  a  Avagon-load  of  comestibtei 
is  tugged  weekly  over  the  moontaioft 
to  satisfy  the  exigencies  of  the  £uiti- 
dious  invalids ! 

Well:  they  give  you  these  two 
glorions  spreads,  your  room,  your 
light,  your  linen,  and  your  attendance^ 
iot  five  francs  a-dcty. 

And  how  is  this  day  passed?  Why, 
'tis  a  true  castle  of  indolence,  is  Mont 
Dor-les-Bains ;   "a  pleasing  land  of 
sleci)y-hcad,"  where  every  one  follovs 
the  bent  of  his  own  fancy,  and  where 
the  only  serious    occupation  is,  to 
forget  all  care  and  to  do  nothing 
After  rising  from  the  breakfast  tabie, 
parties  are  immediately  formed  for  the 
promenade  or  the  distant  excursion; 
and,  for  the  latter,  some  two  or  three 
score  of  boys  and  gii*ls  are  stationed 
on  the  Grande  Tlace,  each  in  charge 
of  an  animal  disguised  with  the  name 
of  a  horse,  which  you  hire  for  the 
whole  day,  to  go  where,  and  how  ftr 
you  please,  for  the  enormous  snin  of 
two  francs.   It  is  true  that  the  animal 
has  neither  synunetry  nor  blood,  hot 
it   is  the  indigenous  pony  of  the«e 
mountains ;  it  is  a  slow,  'sure-footed 
beast,  and  it  will  c^rry  you  np  and 
down  the  steepest  hill-side  with  ex- 
emplaiy  patience  and  sagacity.   Dp 
not  lose  your  owui)atience,  however,  if 
you  mount  one  of  them.  They  havena 
trotting,  nor  galloping,  nor  any  other 
pace  whatever  in  them,  out  of  the 
half-amble  half-walk  at  which  they 
commonly  proceed.    But  then,  they 
know  no  better  food  than  mountain- 
grass,  or  the    occasional  luxury  of 
some  cho])ped  straw,  and  they  ^lU 
follow  you  all  round  tho  village  for  a 
slice  of  bread  held  before  their  no«es. 
Nevertheless  they  suit  the  conntiy J 
\\\^y  \)LQj:Ammodate  the  visitors ;  and 
t\iw^  \a  \iQ\.  ^  ^^^^  Vi^T^ft  tfl  be  go^ 


in  the  vifiage  hy  half-past  ten,  ftir  in  aympathy,  and  the  gi^  qnadifflg  k 
love  or  money.  fbrmed.  At  eight  or  nine  o'clock  tii# 
The  day's  ramble  ended,  and  dinner  room  is  at  its  Miest;  the  TiHag* 
dnly  dismissed,  eyer7body--thati8to  minstrels  are  caUed  in — some  half- 
say,  every  body  who  is  any  body  at  dozen  vioUiw,  a  clarionet,  and  a 
all — adjourns  to  the  saile  de  ritmion^  comet ;  the  music  becomes  londer, 
the  large  assembly-room  bnilt  oyer  tiie  mazy  waltz  is  danced,  and  thor 
the  baths.  This  is  really  a  handsome  enjoyment  of  tiie  day  is  at  its  crown* 
well-arranged    ball-roonr,     ftill     of  ingpdnt. 

mirrors,  ottomans,  and  benches ;  at  Happy,  happy  days  I  still  hnipiei^ 

one  end  is  a  billiard  and  card  room,  and  still    more    delig^tfol   nights!    Nd 

behind  are  rooms  for  robing.    Ha«,  trouble,  no  excess — ^health  and  cheov 

upon  the  payment  of  a  napoleon,  fhlnessgouiglumd-in-hand.  Themoafe 

you  have  the  entree  for  the  season  ;  refined  soci^  in  France,  and  yet  tto 

and  here  the  guests  meet,  more  upon  most  simple   and   most  nnaffedad;' 

the  terms  of  a  large  funily  than  as  good-hnmonr  and  politeness  mling  w> 

though  they  were  strangers.  Etiquette  tUngs:  all  calculi^  for  enjoynMnl^ 

is  relaxed  ;  every  body  knows  every  nought  for  disanietode  and  regret  1 

body.    The  elder  men  take  to  billiards  *    At  eleven  o*clo<±  it  is  undeistoocl- 

and  ecarti^ — tlie  graver  ladies  fofm  that  ev^ry  boc^  vacates  the  room; 

into  little  c6Uries ;   a  younger  one  and,  withm  hfdf  an  hour  aiter,  not  & 

goes  to  the  piano,  a  circle  is  made,  a  sound  is  to  be  heard  in  the  village^ 

romance  is  sung ;  and  then,  as  the  save  the  dash  of  the  cascade,  and  ibtt 

strain  becomes  lighter,  the  feet  beat  mnimnring  of  the  silvery  Dor. 

VBE  OOMPAlfT. 

Well :    *tis  a  motley   assemblage  Dor  brings  into   the   mind  in   a» 

this!   The  world  is  chedkered  here  not  instant. 

less  than  in  the  noisy  and  elegant  True :   the  moontains  increase  kk 

capital;  and  man's  peculiarities,  man's  magnitude  andgrandev  as  yon  mk 

excellencies,  and  man's  defects,  fellow  proich  them ;  once  within  their  lo^ 

him  even  into  the  heart  of  these  wild  and  austere  recesses,  and  their  si^. 

mountains,    showing    themselves   in  limity  makes  iti;»elf  felt.     Ton  mm 

these  smaller  groups,  not  less  strongly  brought  into  immediate  contact  willft. 

than  amid   the   crowded   streets  of  some  of  the  mightiest  works  of  thtr 

Paris !  How  should  it  be  otherwise  ?  Creator,  and  the  mind  expands  oiT 

Does  not  every  one  come  Mliier  t<^  itself,  uneonsciaBsly  and  irzeaistU^Fv 

unbend,  to  throw  off  the  stiff  mask  of  till  it  becomes  capalde  ni  imb9)big» 

metropolitan  society  for  the  moment,  of  comprehenduig,  and  of  enjoying 

and  to   become  themselves  natural  the  full  magnificence  of  nature  1 

while  they  invoke  the  aid  of  nature's  But   does  the  conrtier,  does   tbft 

healthy  influence  ?  The  strict  etiquette  citizen  lay  aside  his  pack  of  habits,  aik 

of  the  Faubourg  St  Gomain  may  here  well  as  his  pack  of  cares,  when  k» 

be  safely  laid  aside  awhile ;  and  the  becomes  a  temporaiy  denizen  of  A» 

inspirations  of  country  life,  the  hai^y  country  ?  Woiud  that  it  were  so !  H* 

the   delightful  inspirations  of  youtfi,  is  cast  in  a  mould— his  mind  has  bees 

may  be  once  more  resumed.    What  a  warped :  his  body  reqoires  moistening' 

comfort  to  be  able  to  get  out  of  the  with  the  freshest  and  the  earliest  dawn, 

buckram  and  taffetas  of  the  court,  to  of  many  an  ^*  incense-breathing  mom^?. 

put  on  one's  nigUgi^  or  one's  shooting-  ere  it  can  resnme  the  loll  elasticity  and 

jacket,  and  to  keep  company  awhUe  joyous  li^tness  of  nistic  aetiyiij^ 

with  no  less  cheerful  cmnpanions  than  and  his  soul  wants  a  long  oblivto 

the  songsters  and  the  rangers  of  the  <tf  all  conventional  preoccenpation^ 

forest  1    Why  it  does  one's  Inmost  all  tronble  andall  intrigue,  era  it  oa» 

soul  good  to  fly  away  from  thedhr  recoverihe  tone  and  temper  of  yonngBT 

and  turmoil,  even  of  the  pleasure-  dm.                                         '  •    - 

scekmg  Parisians,  and  to  revert  to  the  Now,  I  had  been  aa^        ill 

simple,  yet  grand  and  eiipanahreklean  mpiM^  and  akonld  Ww 

which  scenery  such  as  this  of  MonI  laotalisingtilltliewaaiy] 
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perhaps ;  but  while  I  was  leaning  over 
the  balustrade  of  my  window,  looking 

down  into  the  Grande  Place Oh 

yes,  to  be  sure!  there  id  a  Grande 
Place  at  Mont  Dor-les-Bains,  as  well 
as  at  any  other  town,  villaj^e,  or  city. 
Did  you  ever  in  your  life  hear  or  see 
any  thing  French  to  which  the  epithet 
of  Grand  had  ni»t  been,  by  ^ome  means 
or  other,  tacked  on  ?  From  the  Grand 
Monarqnc  at  the  head  of  the  Grande 
Armee  of  the  Grande  Xation,  down  to 
the  Grand  Ihnonadier  of  the  Grand 
Cafe  of  the  Grande  Place^  it  is  all 
Grand,  Oh,  this  villanous  spirit  of 
exaggeration!  this  attomjjfc  at  the 
sublime  so  inevitably  linked  to  the 

ridiculous ! Just  so  !  I  was  leaning 

over  the  balustrade  of  my  window, 
which,   from   tlie   third  story  of  the 
hotel,  "  gave,"  as  they  tonn  it,  into 
the  Grande  Place.    Now  it  is  one  of 
the  most  delightful  things  imaginable, 
after  you  have  indulged  in  your  morn- 
ing's ablutions,   and  have  produced 
that  indefinable   lilac  tint   on   your 
chin,    which    tells    of   easy  shaving 
«oap  and  a  Rogers's  true  old  English 
razor,   to  don  your  shawl  dressing- 
gOAMi,    and,    having    adjusted   your 
bonnet  yrec  towards  the  right  side  of 
j^our  head,  so  as  to  allow  the  glossy 
curl  to  escape  and  hang  pendant  on 
the  left ;    when  all  this  is  done,  to 
"  light  the  brown  cigar,"  to  put  your- 
self in  an  elegant  reclining  posture 
between  your  opening  jalousies^  and, 
with  both  elbows  resting  ou  the  red 
velvet  cushion  that  crowns  the  hard 
«dge  of  the  balustrade,  to  puff  forth 
light  wreaths  of  bbie  vaj)our  into  the 
balmy  air,   and  to  see  the  bathers 
<5ome  back  from  the  batlis.   There  yon 
may  ''  think  dov/n  hours  to  moments  f ' 
and  so  was  it  with  myself;  for  I  took 
my  post  at  my  window  by  half-past 
six,   and  at  nine  I  was  still  there. 
Every  now  and  then  went  forth  my 
eurling  column ;  then  my  eye  would 
catch   the   glorious    "  mountam-tops 
bathed  in  the  golden  light  of  mom  ;  " 
then  I  would  give  a  glance  at  sub- 
lunary things  awhile,  and  speculate 
on  tlie  moving  animals  below;  then 
puff,  and  gaze,  and  speculate  again ; 
.and  all  that  while  be  the  hai)piest  of 
men,  in  the  absolute  absence  of  any 
i^ing  but  perfect  idlcnofis. 
You  may  say  what  yow  \Aease,  \i\3LV. 
it  docs   the  mind  good  to  t\\m\L  oi 


nothing  at  times;  to  let  the  impres- 
sions of  passing  events  glide  through 
the  sonl,  and  titillate  the  ima^ation, 
but  to  "  leave  no  trace  behind."  Oh 
yes !  this  fairy  dancing  on  the  sands 
of  life's  dull  shore,  is  very  pleasant 
occupation  for  a  sammer  mom,  aud 
eke  a  summer  eve.     It  is  poetical, 
to  say  the  least  of  it ;  and  day-dreams 
may  sometimes  prove  not  less  agree- 
able than  those  mysteHous  scenes  of 
night,  when  the  soul  quits  her  corporeal 
shackles,  and  roams  in  pure  faDcr 
through  the  world  of  thought,  seeing 
sights  of  beauty,  and  scenes  of  para- 
disaical  splendour,    which  the  doll 
organs   of  bodily  vision  can  never 
attain  unto.  Why !  the  happiest  por- 
tion of  my  life  is  that  which  I  have 
passed  in  the  land  of  dreams:  one 
third  of  my  existence  has  been  spent. 
there — and  I  have  iriends,  and  well- 
known  faces,  and  peaceful  valleys,  and 
bright  streams,  and  strains  of  ethereal 
music,  which  are  still  and  ever  vi\id 
in  my  waking  mind,  but  at  night  call 
me  to  themselves,  and  wrap  me  in  a 
state  of  enjoyment  which  certamlf 
this  poor  weak  body  of  mind  never 
could  be  capable  of  experiencmg.  I 
have  positively  new,  altogether  nev 
and  unheard-of  ideas — I  do  not  mean 
iiTational  ones,  nor  those  phantas- 
magoric combinations  that  hannt  the 
diseased   brains   of  some   wTCtched 
mortals — but    reasonable,,  possible, 
natural  ideas  of  form  aud  substance, 
which  I  am  persuaded  have  theur  types 
in  some  corner  or  other  of  the  nni- 
verse,  and  which  it  may  i)erhaps  be 
hereafter  my  too  happy  destiny  to 
witness,  and  to  dwell  amongst  for  ever 
and  for  aye.    I  would  not  exchange 
my  dreams  for  all  the  realities  of-— 

^^ Monsieur!  veut-il  dgeuner  fl* 
salon? '^  said  the  slip-shod  gargon  of 
the  hotel,  tapping  me  on  the  shonl- 
der.  "The  company  have  all  takoi 
their  seats,  and  I  have  kept  a  chair 
for  Monsieur.  Does  Monsieur  preftf 
Burgundy  or  claret?  The  vin  ordiMoirt 
is  not  suflcrable:  au  reste,  here  is 
the  carte,  and  Monsiem*  has  only 
to  choose." 

"  Tis  a  reality,  my  friend,  that  I 
was  not  then  exactly  thinking  of— ^>n^ 
breakftist  I  must,  and  will.  But  jiufc 
tell  me,  for  a  minute,  where  these 
^^ov\<i  <iw£v^^TOm^  that  I  see  down  m 
X\i<iTJ\^'t^>iXi'tx^^^\.^'aX^T^<a— the  old 
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gcatlemsn  In  naokeon,  wltli  the  green  were  e^entl;  penons  of  the  upper 

shade  over  hia  eyes,  and  the  tU  lltMe  rankg  of  soctetj:,  and  among  Uiem  wen 

damo  by  hia  aldej  and  those  young  aer^nl  choice  Bpedmcns  of  the  beat 

ladies  nt  the  doorof  the  large  hotel  op-  and  oldest  nobility  of  France.    They. 

posite,  aod  thoBpmcemiVitmreUiereBt  seemed  all  to  make  oncjoyoiia  famdr 

the  window,  and  that  knot  of  men  in  party,  as  If  they  had  beeii  relations 

long  tjron-n  anrtoDts,  one  of  whom  ia  rather  thanstrutgcrs;  everybody  waa 

gesticulating  so  vehemently."  langhuig  and  chatting  with  bis  nelgb- 

*'  Ercusex^  Monsieur,  those  gtntU-  hour ;  they  were  plying  th^  fbiki 

men  arc  great    politiciana,"  {grand  most  vlgoroosly,  and  the  noise  and 

again,  thought  I!)  "and  one  of  them  bustle  was  excca«vc. 
is  deputy  for  the  Department — M.  de        "  What  do  yon  think  of  our  bathsT" 

Bcaupai'lcr:  he  has  just  been  voting  said  mj  lovely  udffhbonr;  "fbr  iJ 

ng^nsttlicMiiiistry,  sir;  he  is  agreat  course  yon  have  already  been  im- 

friend  of  M.  Lafittc,  sir;  oh,  sir!  c'eK  mersedm,andhave  tasted thewaten." 

ie  plus  grand  orateur  de  tiotre  pat/il  I     humbly     alleged     the     uegativeu 

You  onghttohcar him,sir.   Asforthe  "Well!  1  declare  this  phkgme  Bri^ 

young  ladies,  su",  they  are  lei  Demoi-  lanai(fue  is  Insupportable,     why,  sir, 

tellea  Leroi/:  it  was  their  father  that  wo  were  at  the  bath-honse  before  tix. 

youwcrcrumarkingJDSt  now— thcold  this  morning." 

gentleman — very  short-sighted,  sir—        "Uadlbutknoivnit, Madame" ■ 

he  is  immensely  rich;    Pardit  mte         "Ah,  just   so!"    said  the   llttlft 

$aU-jef"  (here  lie  shrn^ed  ap  his  apoplectic  gentleman  leaning  acron 

shoulders  to  hisears,)"  they  sayhe  has  hIawifetoiae:"A/oMi'e«rert^»jrfi«w/ 

&0,0000  francs  a-yoar! — c'ttt  oitom-  c'esf  trh biea,  c'etl Iri*  bien!  ^ot^ata, 

ni(int/"(bcrehcshuthiseye3audra[sed  yon  do  ns  great  hononr  to  comets 

his  nose  at  an  angle  of  fort^-flve  de-  visit    this  savago  wildemesa.  '  Bnf 

grecs.)    " Qjiant  aux  demoiselles,  ella  voyez-oom,    you   wonld    have    done 

sunt" (he  wa.<i  evidently  at  a  kiss  for  much  better  to  have  stopped  at  Paris  j 

au  expression;  so  he  extended  his  flrat  there's  nothing  here,  sir-^absolntelj 
two  fingers  to  his  lips,  closing  tightly  nothingi  What  are  these  monntainsT 
the  others  and  his  thumb,  and  then  Bare  rocks!  forests,  hideod,  there  aie; 
blew  a  kiss  with  them  to  the  winds.)  but  there  are  forestscveirwhere.  Give- 
Taj)!  tapl  at  the  door.  "Pieire!  mc,  sir,  the  ForSt  de  MontmorenCT, 
are  yon  coming  down,  then?  they  are  even  the  Bois  de  Bonlogne;  and  nc 
asking  for  yoa  every  where!"  And  the  rooks,  I  wish  for  notbins  better  than. 
tightly  girded,  and  somewhat  aliivt  the  Rocher  de  Cancale.  (Here  be 
orciiicla,  JUle-de-Atanbre^-ii  spmce  rubbed  his  hands  excessively,  and 
little  black-eyed  Auvergnate, — tripped  looked  round  the  table  for  a  gmlleit 
into  the  room.     "ErcMer,  mttor.' ont  the  bon-mot.) 

Pierre  ia  snch  a  gossip!"    "My  good        "IL  Bouton  will  pardon  me,"  Ob^. 

girl,  I  will  detain  neither  Pierre  nor  served  the  old  officer,  "bnt  (f  he  bed 

yourself:  give  me  my  coat,  dust  my  travelled  all  ovor  Europe  as  I  hCriB 

room  well,  and  now  show  mo  to  the  done,  he  wonld  not  wonder  at  the ;' 

tatle-h-motiger."  desire  to  change  an  cvery-day  seem' 

As  good  Inck  would  have  it,  Pierre  for  something  new.    When  our  eoipt 

had  placed  a  chair  for  me  next  to  d^armie  waa  traversing  the  Mont  St 

Madame  deMirepoix,  her  hnsbandwaa  Bernard,  I  assure  yon  I  never' felt  tU 

on  the  other  side  of  his  lady, — 'twas  slightest   regret    at   having    qdtted 

impossible  to  be  in  better  company.  Futo: — ^weoonUhaTeBone  onto.the 

Opposite  to  me  was  a  venerable  white-  end  oF  the  world  with  the  sptritam 

haired mtistaehed gentleman, evidently  then  were  In.   It  wis'tiie  same  In  tti 

a  militoiy  man,  and  next  to  me  was  a  Pyrenees:— ^ more  reasons  tiumoM 

lady,  some  fivc-and-fbrty,  or  there-  I  was  extremely  aonTwhenwd  had' fti 

abouu,  with  a  strong  Spanish  cast  of  qnlt  Pampelnna  for  Bvonne"— a^ 

countenance  and  complexion,  and  her  Uu  old  gentleman  l^ed,  and  lookeS- 

hnsbond,  a  short  thick-necked  mo-  iristfldly  up  at  tiie  celling,  aa  tfaoni^ 

plectic-lookingman,byhetslde.  Ifce  nuBy' a  ^etnftil  retrtir-"—  i~^-^- 

rest  of  the  company,  though  Tmiou  atma  his  ndnd  at  that  a 

enongh  in  their  physioipiomloAlaqiiMt,'  •  "Wtakh  ate  Ae/finer 
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light  of  the  nm  conU  pnutnto,  asd  rirtle  tt  liiwhrjii  daonubig  in  dia^ 

tenanted  onlj  by  the  wolf,  the  bear,  meter  nntU  a  hundred  and  fllfy  feet 
the  boar,  and  the  Bti%.  Now  these  are  gained.  Ibe  stoas  of  boom  ot 
forests  have  disappeared  from  the  theee  gUnts  of  Uie  fwwt  are  eighteen 
eastern  andwcstemekirts  of  tbechaln,  feet  in  circamfereooe  at  the  h^btd 
and  arc  to  be  fonnd  in  primitive  lux-     a  man  from  the  groond,  and  their 

ariance  only  in  the  centre,  where  ciri-  lower  branches  wonld  of  thenuelvM 

ligation  and  the  destroying  step  of  form  trees  soch  as  many  a  trim  and 

man  have  not  made  their  iray.     Here  well-kept  park  could  never  boast  of.- 

the  original  forest  is  still  to  be  seen  in  At  other  times  the  original  tree  will 

all  its  pride ;    untouched,  nntrimined,  have  mot  with  an  accidental  fractnra 

unheeded  by  man :  full  of  all  its  sub-  when  young,  and  after  going  up  twen^ 

limcgrandeur — solemn,  rast,  and.'mys-  or  thirty  feet  frmn  the  ground,  at  an 

terioos  as  forests  have  ever  been;  immense  wooden  column,  will  throir 

sobering,  soothing,  and  beaotiAU  aa  out  three  or  four  other  treee  from  its 

forests  will  ever  be.    In  some  of  tbe  summit,  which  will  all  shoot  up  paralld 

valleys  the  trees  are  principally  of  tbe  to  each  other  into  the  air  and  form  « 

deciduous  kind  ;  enormous  oaks,  and  Uttle  forest  of  tliemeelves.    Very  fre- 

cliestnnts,  and  beeches,  filling  op  the  qoently,  however,  it  happens  that  tlm 

vacant  space  left  by  tbe  granitic  walls  tree  has  been  contorted  in  its  eulj 

on  cither  side ;  but  in  tite  higher  re-  growth,  and  then  broken  afterwards  : 

}^ons  of  the  inoimtniuous  district,  in  in  such  cases  it  seems  to  have  forgot- 

the  more  hidden  recesses  of  the  hills,  ten  its  oatme  completely,  and  tc  havfl 

tijcy  are  all  of  the  silver-fir  species,  gone  mad  in  its  spirit  of  increase ;  tat 

and  they  attain  a  luxuriance  of  growth  it   turns   and   forces  itself   into  tha 

not  to  be  imagined  but  by  those  who  strangest  conv<dations  and  intricades 

have  stodicd  this,  tbe  noblest  of  the  of  form.     It  becomes  like   a   shmt 

whole  tribe  of  pines.     Here  forests  stunted   oak,   or  a   thickly  knotted 

occur,  leagues  upon  leagues  in  extent,  thorn :  or  it  mi^  sometimes  be  mlt- 

filling  up  wide  and  winding  valleys;  taken  for  a  wiOow,   at  othen  fiir  ft 

running  out  upon  the  elevated  pla-  cedar — for  any  thing  bat  one  of  the 

tcaux  of  the  mountains;  andwrapping  same  species  >•  the  stately  spire  oC 

the  whole  country  in  gloomy  m^estj.  wood  that  soars  up  into  the  heavedk 

Yon  may  ride  day  after  day  throng  close  fay  its  side. 
tho.'jeiiitricatesylvanscenes,andneTar        When  the  tree  bectanes  qidte  deatl» 

cross  the  tmcic  of  a  human  being:  or  Masted  by  Ughtaiug,  or  fagnred  br 

you  may  emerge  from  the  depth  at  the  tbe  ■ttt"^  of  ^nimairt  at  its  base,  u 

wood,  at  some  unexpected  turn  of  a  does  not  therefore  lose  all  ite  bean^j 

valley,  upon  a  deligiitfiil  little  farm  or  fiiff  it  becomes  immediately  corena 

Tillage  in  a  green  glade  of  welcome  with  a  peculiar  gray  lichen  of  great 

verdarc:  and  yon  may  there  witness  length    and  luxuriance;    occapjinc 

a  simplicity  of  the  hardy  every  branch  and  twig  of  the  dead 

. rs.    Still  ugher  nponttie  tree,  and  doUung  it,  as  it  v«e,  witt 

hills,  and  on  the  rast  pasture  grounds  a  aecMid  bnt  a  new  kind  of  fUlagai. 

that  reach  up  to  their  summits,  along  lids  licbeovillsometimeshang  dan.  . 

the     gently    descending    piateaox,  frno  tke  bnachee  in  strings  of  w«^ 

occurs  the  birch,  laxmiatlng  in  tbe  ing  vegetatiim  to  the  length  oi  fln 

cold  exposure   of  its  habitation  as  flset  and  more.     Ton  may  somethnea 

though  it  were  in  Siberia  insUad  of  ride  wider  the  IMng  tree  where  thia 

France :  and  ever  and  anon,  irtietiier  paraaitkal  fidiue  la  mixed  wiUi  tbe 

high  up  or  low  down  the  sides  of  tto  raal  oorering  of  flie  bon^ta,  forming 

bills,  you  will  find  tbe  bca  and  Uw  the  moat  anomaknia,  and  yet  the  moit 


perfection. 


B  to  see  the  enormous    gnwtiior  famefawoodofeT^varta^ 


size  to  which  the  silver-fir  will  hers 

atttun.    Sometlmee  this  tree  rises  irith  ereryn... 

the  utmost  regularity — sending  out  its  there— the  haiel  eapedally — and  the 

branches  at  equal  intemds,  tier  above  thickets  thereby  formed  are  qidte  Im- 

tier— itself ti^eringapwatdB,Bndfladi  penetnUe.     AsthsoldBr  andlaiBW 
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gBf^cmcnt;  but  it  did  not 
^D(l  A  period  of  comparol 
tioii  succeeded  one  of  seve 
und  arduous  dnty,  Meu 
n  nde  the  most  of  tlic  holid 
wia  never  any  thiug  of  tl 
dbout  the  Duke.  He  n 
man  to  linrass  with  uone 
vcxotioos  drills,  or  rigidlj 
uiiiniportaiit  rnles.  Tho 
HhiMier  military  or  otlic 
coLsidcr  a  strictly  regulati 
as  essential  to  the  comp« 
£ntish  soldier,  as  a  stou 
a  strong  arm,  and  who  t 
closely  buttoned  jacket,  a 
And  the  due  allowance  ol 
would  have  been  somenl 
Iised  could  they  have 
■equipment  of  Wellington 
the  1  entnsola.  Mr  Urati 
comical  account  of  the  var 
tical  fashions  and  conceit 
anionjft  the  officers.  " 
lie  sajs  'we  brought  on 
the  lield  wcU-app(Hnt«d, 
fii\t}  rounds  of  goodammu 
lie  (ihcDuke)never  looked 
ther  llieir  trousers  were  1 
or  grey ;  and  as  to  om 
might  be  rigged  out  in  all 
■of  the  rainbow,  if  we  I 
The  officers,  especially 
subs,  availed  themselves 
ihis  judicious  laxity,  and 
was  a  metUcy  of  costume, 
turudiiuo  than  military. 
vOiitK,  long  hair,  plumed 
largo  mustaches,  were  ai 
least  of  the  eccentricities 
in  a  curious  spirit  of  COI 
the  infantry  itdopted  b: 
anticipatory,  perhaps,  of  tl 
tion  to  tield-olticers'  rank; 
ing  in  mind,  that  "  there 
like  leather,"  exhibited  tbi 
pouderouH  over-alls,  a  h 
lopped  and  strapped,  a 
ilijwn  the  side  with  bi 
rlinius.  One  man,  in  hi 
-tiiijfiilarily,  took  the  tonsu 
the  hairoti'  tlie  crown  of  bL 
Another,  having  covered 
coat  with  gold  taga  and 
furiously  assaulted  by  a  pa 
tugueac  sharpdhootm,  K 
Liin  in  the  midst  of  the  en 
i»eu,  wliither  his  headlo 
had  led  him,  mistook  bim  fi 
^jieral,  and  insisted  upon  1 
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•nd  which  had  been  cver>'- where  re- 
moved or  destroywl,  the  retreating 
army  abandoned  themselves  to  fright- 
M  cnielties  and  excesses.  All  along 
the  line  of  march,  the  pursuers  found 
piles  of  bodies,  groups  of  murdered 
peasantry,  and,  mingled  with  them, 
the  corpses  of  Frenchmen,  often 
hideously  mutilate<l.  acconling  to  the 
barbarous  usage  whicli  has  been  con- 
tinued in  more  rcct'nt  wars  by  the 
vindictive  population  of  the  Peninsula. 
The  retaliation  was  terrible,  but  the 
provocation  had  been  extreme.  Mr 
Grattan^s  details  of  some  of  the  scenes 
he  himself  witnessed,  are  painftdly 
minute  and  vivid ;  and  whilst  reading 
them,  we  cease  to  wonder  that,  after 
the  lapse  of  a  third  of  a  centnry, 
hatred  of  the  French  exists  almost 
nndiniinislied  in  the  countries  they  so 
cruelly  and  wantonly  ravaged. 

However  orderly  and  well-con- 
ducted, there  is  always  something  dis- 
couraging in  a  retreat,  as  there  is  a 
cheerful  and  exhilarating  feeling  atten- 
dant on  an  advance.  Kevertheless, 
during  their  progress  across  Portugal, 
the  French  maintained  their  high  re- 
putation. Their  rearguard,  com- 
manded by  Marshal  Ney,  made  good 
fight  when  pressed  by  the  British,  but 
their  losses  were  heavy  before  they 
reached  the  Spanish  frontier.  This 
they  crossed  early  in  April,  and  a 
month  later  they  had  to  recross  it,  to 
convey  supplies  to  the  fortress  of  Al- 
meida, the  only  pla<5c  in  Portugal 
over  which  the  tricolor  still  floated. 
The  result  of  this  movement  was  the 
bloody  combat  of  Fuentes  d'Onore,  a 
complete  but  dearly-bought  triumph 
for  our  arms.  Here  the  Eighty-eighth 
nobly  distinguished  themselves.  At 
first  they  were  in  reserve,  whilst  for 
eight  hours  two  Highland  regiments, 
the  Eighty-third  and  some  light  com- 
panies, fought  desperately  in  the  town, 
opposed  to  the  fresh  troops  which  Mas- 
sena  continually  sent  up.  Their  loss 
was  very  heavy,  the  streets  were  heap- 
ed with  dead,  the  heat  was  excessive, 
and  ammunition  grew  scarce.  The 
Highlanders  and  the  French  grenadiers 
fought  in  the  cemetery,  across  the 
graves  and  tombstones.  "Wallace, 
with  his  regiment,  the  Eighty-eighth, 
WB8  in  resen'c  on  the  high  ground  wlvich 
overlooked  the  churciiyard,  aivA.  "waa 
Attentively  viewing  the  combat  ^XnsltL 


raged  below,  when  Sir  Edward  Fakenr 
ham  galloped  up  to  him,  and  sud» 
'  Do  you  see  that,  Wallace  ?  *— *  I  kj 
replied  the  colonel ;  ^  and  I  would  rather 
drive  the  French  out  of  the  town  than 
cover  a  retreat  across  the  Coa.'— 
*•  Perhaps,^  said  Sir  Edward,  ^  his  lord- 
ship don't  think  it  tenable.'  Wallace 
answering,  said,  *•  I  shall  take  it  with 
my  regunent,  and  keep  it  too.'— *Wffl 
you  ? '  was  the  reply ;  '  111  go  and  tell 
Lord  Wellington  so.'  In  a  nument 
or  two,  Pakenham  returned  at  a  gait 
lop,  and  waving  his  hat,  called  out, 
*  He  says  you  may  go.— C!ome  idoDf, 
WaUace!'" 

Poor  Pakenham !  ever  foremost  \» 
lead  a  charge  or  brave  a  peril  He 
desen-ed  a  letter  fate,  after  his  ^- 
ous  exploits  in  the  Peninsula,  than  to 
be  picked  off  by  a  sneaking  Yankee 
rifle,  in  the  swampy  plains  of  Kev 
Orleans.  But  the  same  ^  boiling 
spirit  and  hasty  temper "  that  Tfoi 
him  laurels  in  Europe,  led  him  te  hii 
death  in  another  hemisphere.  Over- 
confidence  may  be  pardoned  in  a  mtt 
who  had  so  often  driven  befine  hia 
the  redoubtable  cohorts  of  the  moden 
Alexander.  And  one  mistake  eanoBt 
obliterate  the  memory  of  &tv  gattaat 
fbats.— Full  of  fight,  and  led  cm  bf 
Pakenham,  Mackinnon,  and  Wallace» 
the  Ei^ty- eighth  advanced  at  a  smart 
trot  into  the  town,  where  the  Freacl 
Ninth  regiment  and  a  few  hundreds  of 
the  Imperial  Guard  awaited  theiL 
Their  charge  was  irreaistiUe;  thej 
cleared  the  place  and  dreve  the  eneoj 
into  the  river.  They  even  pnrsaed 
them  through  it,  and  several  Bangen 
fell  on  the  French  side  of  the  stretfa 
About  a  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  (M 
Guard  ran  into  a  street,  of  wbkhthe 
further  end  was  bwiTicaded.  ^ 
Grattan,  whose  account  of  the  aftir 
is  a  grapluc  and  interesting  paeoeflf 
military  narrative,  is  amuskigly  cool 
and  na^f  in  referring  to  this  incident 
''  Mistakes  of  this  kind,"  he  Bi^ 
*^  will  sometimes  occur,  and  when  tkej 
do,  the  result  is  easily  imagined. .  •  • 
In  the  present  instance,  every  ■»• 
was  put  to  death ;  bat  our  sel^eflH 
as  soon  as  they  had  kitttre,  piid  the 
enemy  that  respect  which  is  dw  to 
brave  men."  We  apprehend  that, 
with  the  Connangbters,  l^nat,  in  (hit 
%^w^^^  >9(^i^  %<«axktY^  at  least  at  Fsentea 
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rate  a  fight,  hot  blood  is  i^>t  to  drowa 
mercy.  The  dashing  charge  of  the 
Eighty-eighth  nearly  closed  the  day's 
peiformances,  although  the  ^renckbat- 
teries,  admirably  served,  still  peppered 
the  town.  Men  and  officers  sheltered 
themselves  as  well  as  they  eould,  bat 
many  were  killed ;  whilst  Pakenham^ 
with  reckless  bravery,  rode  aboat  tho 
streets,  a  mark  for  the  enemy's  shot, 
which  tore  up  the  ground  around  hioi 
whenever  he  stood  still.  "  He  was 
in  a  violent  perspiration  and  corered 
with  dost,  his  left  hand  boond  ronnd 
with  a  handkerchief,  as  if  he  had  bee« 
wounded ;  he  was  ever  in  the  hottest 
of  the  fire :  and,  if  the  whole  fate  of 
the  battle  had  depended  on  his  exer* 
tions,  he  could  not  have  fbnght  wkli 
more  devotion." 

Amongst  the  many  darmg  acts  wit- 
nessed on  the  bloody  day  of  Fc^ntea 
d'Onore,  that  of  the  Spanish  gneritta 
chief,  Jiilian  Sanchez,  desences  notice. 
At  the  head  of  his  ragged  and  ill* 
disciplined  band,  he  had  the  temerily 
to  charge  a  crack  French  legioMail, 
and,  as  might  be  expected,  was  sent 
back  with  a  sore  head.  Whilst  on  tfao 
subject  of  goerfllas,  Ifr  GvaltaB  com- 
bats an  (^>inion  which  he  bdievw 
mai^  persons  in  this  conntry  enter- 
tain, ^^  that  the  Spaniards  and  Portu- 
guese did  as  much,  if  not  more,  dorlBg 
tiie  Peninsular  contest,  than  the  Bri- 
tish." Here  he  is  certainly  mistake. 
Very  few  persons,  out  o!f  the  Pen- 
instda,  have  any  such  notion.  The 
French  know  well  enongh.  by  whom 
they  were  beaten.  Loth  as  they  an 
to  acknowledge  a  thrashing  at  Ae 
hands  of  their  old  antagonists,  they 
do  not  dream  of  attributing  their  de- 
feats to  the  ^^  hrigands^^  of  wheal  they 
declare  they  would  have  had  a  very 
cheap  bargain,  but  for  the  interrett- 
tion  of  the  troublesome  Enj^isb.  AjkI 
certainly,  if  the  Spaniards  and  Portu- 
guese had  been  left  to  themsdTes, 
although,  f&voured  by  tke  monntainoiis 
configuration  of  the  country,  they 
might  long  hare  kept  up  a  desnltofjr 
contest,  they  wotdd  never  have  suc- 
ceeded in  expeUbig  the  invaders ;  fw 
the  simple  reason  that  they  wore 
wholly  unable  to  meet  them  is  the 
plain.  Most  tme  it  is  that,  duriBg 
the  war  of  independence,  the  people 
of  the  Pemnsola  gava  mmieroas  ex- 
amples of  bravery  and  derrotkm,  and 


still  more  of  long  suffering  and  patient 
endurance  for  their  country's  sfJse. 
The  irregular  mode  of  warfiure  adopted 
by  the  peasantry,  the  great  activity 
and  constant  skirmishings,  strata^ 
gems,  and  ambuscades  (Mf  Mina,  the 
£mpecuiado,  Sandiez,  and  many  other 
patriotte  and  valiant  men,  greatly 
haraesed  and  annoyed  the  French; 
and,  by  compelling  them  to  emfdogr 
large  bodies  of  troops  in  garrison  and 
escort  duty,  prevented  their  opposing 
an  overwhelming  force  to  the  comr 
paratively  small  army  nnder  WdHngo 
ton.  But  all  that  sort  of  thing,  how» 
ever  usefiil  and  efficacions  as  a  genenl 
system,  and  as  weakemng  the  enenij^ 
was  very  petty  work  when  exanuaad 
in  detaiL  The  great  victories,  te 
mighty  feafli  <tf  war  that  figure  ia  hta^ 
t^'a  page,  were  due  to  British  die* 
dpfine,  pbick,  and  generalship.  Aad 
whatever  merit  remains  with  the 
Spaniards,  is  to  be  attributed  to  their 
gneriUas  aad  irregular  partisans.  As 
to  their  regular  troops,  after  they  had 
eiverthrown  Dupont  at  Baylen,  thi^ 
seemed  to  think  they  might  doze  iipo» 
their  laurels,  which  were  very  aoen 
wrenched  from  them.  Baykm  «raa 
their  grasd  triim^,  aad  sabseqaenft- 
ly  to  it  they  did  little  in  the  fieUL 
Behind  stone  walls  they  still  fimght 
well :  Spaniards  are  brave  and  te»a- 
.dous  in  a  fortress,  and  Saragossa  is  a 
proud  name  in  their  annals.  Nothteg 
conld  be  bebter  than  old  General  Har^ 
lasti's  valiant  defence  of  Ciadad  Bod* 
rigo  against  Key  and  his  thirty  thofi* 
sand  Fr^chmen.  The  garrisos,  aiat 
thousand  strong,  lost  seven  hnadrad 
men  by  the  fint  day's  fire.  Oi^f 
when  their  gnns  were  silmeed,  wln» 
the  town  was  on  fire  in  vadow 
places,  and  when  several  yards  s# 
wall  were  thrown  dawn  hy  a  mina, 
did  the  bra ve  gofemor  hobt  the  while 
flag.  Other  imtaMes  of  the  kkrf 
might  be  dted,  whan  Spanish  aoldian 
ffmfg^  as  well  as  oMrtal  nen  eaald 
do.  But  with  respect  to  pitdied  bot- 
tles, another  tale  must  he  ML 
At  Ocafio,  AhBonacid,  and  o»  a 
doaen  other  disastrous  fields,  Bagdoi 
was  amply  revenged.  The  loss  aft 
Oeata  akme  is  rated  l^  Spoiiih 
aocoBBts  at  thirty  thaasaad  msmk 
ehl^ypriaoners.  MrGfattaRestfaMiBi 
it  at  twenty-ive  thoasaad  nes,  sad 
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misunderstood  by  simple  persons,  who 
believe  all  they  see  in  print,  and  look 
upon  despatches  and  bulletins  as  es- 
sciitiullv  veracious  documents.  *^I 
remember  once,"  says  Mr  Grattan, 
**•  upon  my  return  home  in  1813,  get- 
ling  myself  closely  cross-examined  by 
an  old  lawyer,  because  I  said  I  thought 
the  Portuguese  troops  inferior  to  the 
French,  still  more  to  the  British.  '  In- 
ferior to  the  British,  su'l  I  have  read 
Ix>rd  Wellington's  last  despatch,  and 
he  s«iys  the  Portuguese  fought  as  well 
as  the  British;  and  I  suppose  you 
won't  contradict  him?'  I  saw  it  was 
vain  to  convince  this  pugnacious  old 
man  of  the  necessity  of  saying  these 
civil  things,  and  wo  parted  mntuidly 
tlissatisfi^  with  each  other;  he  taking 
me,  no  doubt,  for  a  forward  young 
puppy,  and  I  looking  upon  him  as  a 
monstrous  old  bore." 

The  Eighty-eighth,  we  gather  from 
Mr  Grattan's  narrative,  whilst  re* 
spectcd  by  all  as  a  first-rate  battle 
regiment,  was,  when  the  stirring  and 
serions  events  of  that  busy  time  left  a 
moment  for  trifling,  a  fertile  source  of 
amusement  to  the  whole  third  division. 
This  is  not  wonderful.  Many  of  the 
officers,  and  all  the  men,  with  the 
exception  of  three  or  four,  were  Irish  j 
not  Anglicised  Irishmen,  tamed  by 
long  residence  amongst  the  Saxon, 
but  raw,  roaring  Patlanders,  who  had 
gro^vn  and  thriven  on  praties  and  po- 
theen, and  had  carried  with  them  to 
8pain  their  rich  brogue,  their  bnllB, 
and  an  exhaustless  stock  of  gaiety. 
The  amount  of  fun  and  blunders  fur- 
nished by  such  a  corps  was  naturally 
immense.  But  if  in  quarters  they 
were  made  the  subject  of  much  good- 
hiunoured  quizzing,  in  the  field  their 
t«teady  valour  was  justly  appreciated. 
No  regiment  in  the  service  Contained 
A  larger  proportion  of  ^^lads  that 
weren't  aisy,"  which  metaphorical 
phrase,  current  among  the  Rangers, 
is  translated  by  Mr  Grattan  as  signi- 
fying fellows  who  would  walk  into  a 
cannon's  mouth,  and  think  the  opera- 
tion rather  a  pleasant  one.  When- 
ever a  desperate  service  was  to  be 
done,  "  the  boys,"  as  they,  more  Hi- 
bernico,  familiarly  termed  theinselvoa, 
were  foremost  in  the  ranks  of  voloii- 
teers.  The  contempt  of  dajoger,  or 
non-comprehension  of  it,  majufested 
by  some  of  these  gentlemen,  was  per- 


fect. "My  fine  fellow,"  said  an  en- 
gineer officer,  during  the  unsuccessful 
siege  of  Badijoz  in  May  1811,  to  a 
man  under  Lieutenant  Grattan's  or- 
ders, who  sat  outside  a  battery,  ham- 
mering at  a  fascine;  ^^  my  fine  fellow, 
you  are  too  much  exposed;  get  inside 
the  embrasure,  and  you  will  do  your 
work  nearly  as  well."  "  I'm  almost 
finished,  colonel,"  was  the  reply,  "uid 
it  isn't  worth  while  to  move  now. 
Those  fellows  can't  hit  me,  for  theyVo 
been  trying  it  these  fifteen  minutes.'* 
Just  then,  a  round-shot  gave  the 
lie  to  his  prediction  by  cutting  hum  in 
two;  and,  according  to  theii*  custom, 
the  Frendi  gonners  set  up  a  shout  of 
triumph  at  their  successful  practice. 
Some  of  the  Connaughters,  who  had 
nev^  lost  sight  of  theur  native  bogs 
till  exported  to  the  Peninsula^  under- 
stood little  or  no  English  beyond  the 
words  of  command.  On  an  ineq[>ecti(m 
parade,  one  of  this  class  was  asked  bj 
GreneralMackinnon,  to  whose  sqnad  he 
belonged.  Bewildered  and  pnsaledi 
Darby  Booney  applied  to  his  sergeant 
for  a  translation  of  the  general's  qnes*^ 
tion — thus  conveying  to  the  latter  an 
idea  that  this  was  the  first  time  he  had 
heard  snch  a  thing  as  a  squad  spokea 
of.  The  story  got  abroad— was,  of 
course,  much  embelli^lied — and  aii 
hour  aifterwards  the  third  division  was 
enjoying  a  prodigious  chuckle  at  th^ 
notion  that  not  oneof  the  CkMmaughters 
knew  what  a  squad  meant  The 
young  men  langhed,  the  oh!  oSiceta 
shook  theur  heads  and  deplored  the 
^benighted  state  of  the  Irishmen ;  whilst 
all  the  time,  Mr  Grattan  assures  iiS| 
^^  the  Eighty-eighth  was  a  piore  realij 
efficient  regiment  than  almost  any  two 
eorps  in  the  third  division."  As  effi- 
cient as  any  they  undoubtedly  were, 
when  fighting  was  to  be  dcme;  but  in 
some  oSker  respects  their  condiict  was 
l^s  irreproachable.  According  to 
thoir  historian  and  advocate^s  own 
showing,  their  knapsacks  were  often 
too  light  and  their  Jiavresacks  too 
heavy.  ^'Awatchcoat,apieceofpipe': 
day,  and  a  batton-taiudi,"  compose 
rather  a  scan^  kit:, yet  th<  th 
articles  fonne^witn  the  exceu  m 
the  clothes  he  stood  in—  » 

wardrobe    and  means   of   j 
adornment  of  the   Booney 
named-;  and  mai^of  his.  eo 
were  searoe  better  pioTided. 
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and  the  Connanglit  Rangers  lost  more 
than  half  their  numbers. 

Shot  through  the  body  at  Badajojs, 
Mr  Grattan  was  left  there  when  his 
division  marched  away.  He  gives  a 
temble  account  of  the  sacking  of  the 
to^Mi ;  but  on  such  details,  even  had 
tliey  not  been  many  times  recapitu- 
lated, it  is  not  pleasant  to  dwelL 
The  frightful  crimes  perpetrated  dur- 
ing those  two  days  of  unbridled 
excess  and  violence,  rest  at  the  door 
of  the  man  whose  boundless  ambition 
occasioned  that  most  desolating  war. 
From  an  ignorant  and  sensual  soldiery, 
excited  to  madness  by  a  prolonged 
resistance,  and  by  one  of  the  most 
sanguinary  conflicts  recorded  in  the 
history  of  sieges,  forbearance  could 
hardly  be  expected.  The  horrible 
i>aturnalia,  in  which  murder  and  rape, 
pillage  and  intoxication,  are  puslKd 
to  their  ntraost  limits,  are  the  neces-. 
sary  condition  of  a  successful  assault 
on  a  desperately  defended  fortress; 
and  supposing  them  prohibited,  and 
thatsudi  prohibition  could  be  enforced, 
we  agree  with  Mr  Grattan  in  believ- 
ing that  many  a  town  that  has  been 
victoriously  carried,  might  hare  been 
found  impregnable.  But  one  must  ever 
deplore  the  disgraceful  scenes  enacted 
in  the  streets  and  houses  of  Badajoz, 
Ciudad  Kodrigo,  and  St  Sebastian. 
Unsurpassed  in  atrocity,  they  remain 
everla:jting  blots  upon  the  bright 
laurels  gathered  by  the  British  in  the 
Peninsula.  And  it  is  small  palliatioD, 
that  under  similar  circumstances,  the 
armies  of  all  nations  have  acted  in 
like  manner.  Here  the  sufferers  were 
not  enemies.  To  the  garrison,  when 
their  resistance  ceased,  quarter  was 
given ;  they  were  marched  away 
scatheless,  and  treated  with  thi^ 
humanity  which  England,  notvitb-; 
standing  the  lying  assertions  of  fdreign 
historians,  has  ever  used  towards  her 
prisoners.  No,  the  victims  were 
friends  and  allies.  The  very  nation 
in  whos^  behalf  our  soldiero  had 
fought,  saw  their  houses  ransacke^ 
their  property  wasted,  their  wives  mid 
daughters  brutally  outraged,  by  thqee 
whose  mission  was  to  protect  and 
defend.  Let  us  hope  they  have  for-. 
gotten,  or  at  least  forgiven,  .aucb' 
gloomy  episodes  hi  the  struggle  for 
their  liberation. 

The  advocates  of  nniversal  peaoe 


might  adduce  many  potent  and  prac- 
tical arguments  in  favour  of  their 
doctrine  from  the  pages  of  Mr  Grat- 
tan's  book.    He  is  unsparing  in  his 
details  of  the  inevitable  horrors  of 
war;  and  some  of  his  descriptions, 
persons  of  tender  hearts  and  sensitive 
nerves  will  do  weU  to   pass   over. 
They  may  be  read  with  profit   bj 
those  who,  accustomed  to  behold  but 
the  sunny  side  of  military  life,  think 
too  lightly  of  the  miseries  war  entails. 
Let    such    accompany  Mr    Grattan 
through  the  streets  of  Badajoz,  on  tho 
morning  of  the;  7th  April,  1812,  and 
into  the  temporary  hospitiol  of  Villa 
Formosa,  after  the  fierce  conflict  of 
Fuentes  d'Onore,  where  two  hundred 
soldiers   still    awaited,    twenty-four 
hours  after  the  action,  the  surgeons* 
leisure,  for  the  amputation  of  their 
limbs.    Let  them  view  with  him  the 
piles  of  unsuccourcd  wounded  on  the 
breach   of  Badajoz, .  and   bear   the 
shrieks  and  groans  of  men  dying  in 
helpless  agoi^,    without  a  niendly 
hand  to  prop  their  head,  or  a  drop  of 
water   to   cool   their    fevered   lips. 
From   such  harrowing  scenes  it  is 
pleasant  to  turn  to  the  more  humane 
and  redeeming  features  of  dvili^ 
warfare,  and  to  note  the  courteoua 
and  amicable  rdations  that  existed 
between  the  contending  armies  when, 
as  sometimes  happened,  they  lay  near 
together  without   coming  to  blows. 
This  occurred  previously  to  the  battle 
of  l^amanca.    From  the  3d  to  the 
12th  of  July,  the  French  and  British 
were  in  presence  of  each  other,  en- 
camped on  cither  side  the  Douro,  a| 
that  season  little  more  than  a  rividjet» 
Of  course  all  were  on  the  alert ;  thm 
was  no  laxity  or  negligence   that 
could  tempt  to  surprise ;  but  neitiier 
was  there  any  useless  skirmishing  or 
picket  firing;  everything  was  con- 
ducted in  ui^  most  genttemanly  and 
correct  manner.    The  soldiers  iMKtiied 
together  and  exchanged  their  rationaj 
and  the  oflkers  were  on  equally  good 
terms.    '^The  part  of  the  river  of 
whidi  I  speak  was  occuided,  on  i 
side,  by  we  Third  division ;  on 
Fnmch  side  by  the  Seventh  dlvi 
The  French  officers  sajjd  to 
parting,  'We  have  me^  an'^  • 
been  for  soma  time  firleoos/ 
about  to  sepamte,  and  may         ■« 
enemies.     As  blends  ii^  n 
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tlieir  Bpiritnal  consolerB,  and  looked 
complacently  upon  those  tb&y  were 
enjoined  to  'abhor.  It  was  a  case  fd 
^^nos  amis  les  ennemu^''^  aad  tlie 
French,  beaten  everj  i^ere  in  the 
field,  obtained  facile  and  jfreqnent 
triumphs  in  the  boudoir.  ^^It  is  a 
singular  fact,  and  I  look  upon  it  as  a 
degrading  one,"  says  Mr  Grattan 
with  diverting  seriousness,  ^^  that  the 
French  officers,  whilst  at  Madrid, 
made  in  tlic  ratio  of  five  to  one  more 
conquests  than  we  did."  The  ^gnity 
of  the  admission  might  be  questioned ; 
the  degree  of  degradation  is  matter  of 
opinion  ;  the  singularity  is  explained 
away  by  Mr  Grattan  himself.  He 
blames  his  comrades  for  their  stiff,  un- 
bending manners,  and  for  their  non- 
conformance to  the  customs  of  the 
country.  They  were  nc^ly  three 
months  at  Madrid,  and  yet  ne  dedafes 
that,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  they 
knew  little  more  of  the  inhabitaiitfi 
than  of  the  citizens  of  Pekin.  And 
he  opines  that  the  impression  left  in 
Spain  by  the  Peninsular  army  was 
rather  one  of  respect  for  their  courage, 
than  of  admiration  of  their  social 
graces  and  general  affability.  If  Mr 
Grattan,  whilst  reposing  at  ease  upon 
his  well-earned  bays,  would  deyise 
and  promulgate  an  antidote  to  the 
mixture  of  shyness,  reserve,  and  hau- 
teur, which  renders  EngJishmen, 
wherever  they  travel,  the  l^t  popu- 
lar of  the  European  family,  he  would 
have  a  claim  on  his  country's  grati- 
tude stronger  even  than  the  one  he 
established  whilst  defending  her  with 
his  sword  in  the  well-cont^ted  fields 
of  the  Peninsuk.  Notwithstanding, 
however,  the  unamiability  with  whidi 
he  reproaches  his  companions  in  arms, 
there  was  much  fan  and  feasting,  and 
sauntering  in  the  Prado,  and  bull- 
fighting and  theatre-going,  whitet  the 
British  were  at  Mac^d.  But  it  was 
too  pleasant  to  last  long.  The  best 
a  soldier  can  expect  hi  war-time,  is  an 
alternation  of  good  quarters  and  se- 
vere hardship.  Tlie  ''^  guartHThmre 
de  Rabelais*''  was  at  hand,  when  all 
the  dancing,  drinkuag,  masking,  and 
other  pleasant  thmgs  should  1w  paid 
for,  and  the  brief  enjoyment  Ibi^got- 
ten,  amidst  the  suffarings  ef  the  most 
painful  retreat — excepting,  of  course, 
that  of  Corunna-^effected  by  a  Sri- 
tish  army  during  the  whde  war.  ,We 
refer  to   the  retrograde   moyement 


tiiat  followed  the  unsucoesaful  siege 
ef  Burgoa. 

The  l^gh  zeiratiUini  of  the  British 
seidier  rests  fir  matt  wpmi  hisanu 
than  upon  his  legs ;  in  other  words, 
he  is  a  fightingratiier  than  a  marching 
man.  Slowness  of  movement,  in  the 
field  as  on  the  route,  is  the  fault  that 
has  most  frequently  been  imputed  to 
him.  One  thing  is  pretty  generally 
admitted ;  thact,  to  work  well,  he  must 
be  well  fed.  And  even  tiien  he  will 
hardly  get  over  the  ground  as  rapidly, 
or  endure  fatigue  as  long,  as  the  lean 
hithy  Frenchman,  who  has  never 
known  the  liberal  rations  and  fat  cUet 
the  other  is  accustomed  to.  When  a 
certain  period  of  active  service  and 
long  nuffches  has  given  the  English 
soldier  his  campaigning  legs,  he  must 
still  have  his  regular  grog,  or  he  soon 
flags,  if  he  does  not  grumUe  and  be- 
come insubordinate.  Bations  were 
bad,  and  hard  to  be  got,  on  the  re- 
treat from  Borgos.  ^en,  Mr  Grat* 
tan  tells  us,  me  superior  mardiinff 
^oalities  of  the  Irish  were  manifest. 
There  had  been  very  little  beef-steak 
and  bacon  expended  in  their  bringing 
up ;  scanty  fare  was  nothing  new  to 
them,  and  by  no  means  affected  their 
gaiety  and  good-humour.  And  when 
shoes  were  scarce,  what  cared  thej? 
The  stones  in  Oonnragfat  are  not  a  hit 
softer  than  those  in  Spain ;  and  nine* 
tenths  of  the  boys  had  trotted  about, 
from  mtocy  upwards,  with  ^'  divel  a 
brogne,  save  the  one  on  theur  tongues.** 
Some  of  the  English  regiments— the 
Forty-fifth  for  instance,  chiefly  com- 
posed of  Nottingham  weavers — ^wonld, 
mider  ordmary  curcumstances,  march 
as  wdl  as  any  Irishman  of  them  all : 
^*  But  if  it  came  to  a  hard  tug,  and 
that  we  had  neither  rations  nor  shoes, 
then,  indeed,  the  Counaogfat  Bangers 
would  be  in  their  element,  and  out- 
march aLnost  any  battalion  in  the 
service."  On  the  retreat  fixmi  Burgoa 
to  Portugal,  th^  aave  proof  of  mm 
toughness  and  enuuranoe ;  fw  whilst 
other  reghnents  were  dechnated  br 
filtigneandsiokness,  the  Ei^ty-eic^tb 
scarcely  lost  a  man,  except  by  the 
eneoiy's  fire.  It  was  a  time  when  the 
good  qnaiities  of  all  were  severelj 
tested.  ThemovementbeganinamoBt 
mifiavourable  season.  The  xoads  were 
aesriy  impassaUe  firom  heavy  raina, 
and  to  days  together  there  was  nol 
a  dry  Jacket  in  the  aimy.    At  nl|^ 
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for  ale,  seeing  papa  drink  it,  bat  we 
do  not  try  such  an  experiment.  Such 
is  the  force  of  example,  that  I  find  I 
must  cratch  myself  in  all  I  do,  for 
fear  of  misleading.  If  your  Mend 
William  saw  me  smoke,  he  would 
certainly  call  for  a  pipe." 

Lord  Chatham  died  May  11th, 
1788,  which  event  was  thus  notified 
by  Dr  Adtlington  to  his  son  Henry. 

"  You  will  be  grieved  to  hear  that 
Lord  Chatham  is  no  more.  It  pleased 
Providence  to  take  him  away  this 
morning,  as  if  it  were  in  mercy  that 
he  might  not  be  a  spectator  of  the 
total  ruin  of  a  conntry  which  he  was 
not  permitted  to  save." 

The  doctor  was  a  croaker,  as  was 
the  fashion  of  the  time,  with  all  who 
pretended  tox>eculiar  poetical  sagacity. 
Of  course  the  family  physician  of  the 
ex-minister  was  in  duty  bound  to 
echo  the  ox-minister^s  d^content.  It 
is  clear  that,  whatever  professional 
gifts  the  doctor  inherited  from  Apollo, 
he  did  not  share  the  gift  of  prophecy. 
The  doctor,  after  realising  enough  by 
his  profession  to  purchase  an  estate  in 
Devonshire,  retired  to  Reading,  where, 
in  1790,  he  died,  having  had,  in  the 
year  before,  the  enviable  gratification  of 
seeing  his  son  elected  to  the  ^^aker- 
ship  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

Henry  Viscount  Sidmonth  was 
bom  in  1757,  on  the  30th  of  May.  At 
the  age  of  five  years,  he  wasplaced 
under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  WiUiam 
Gilpin,  author  of  the  Essays  on  the 
Picturesque,  who  for  many  years  kept 
a  school  at  Cheam,  in  Surrey. 

Lord  Sidmonth  had  but  one  brother, 
Hiley,  who  subsequently  figured  so 
often  in  the  caustic  rhymes  of  Cau- 
ning,  and  who,  under  his  brotber^s 
auspices,  was  successively  secretarjn 
of  the  treasury,  paymaster  of  the 
forces,  and  under-secretary  of  state. 
In  his  twelfth  year,  Henry,  followed  by 
Hiley,  was  sent  to  Winchester,  then 
under  the  government  of  the  well- 
known  Dr  Joseph  Wharton,  with 
Greorge  Isaac  Huntingford  as  one  of 
the  assistants. 

The  author  of  the  biographv  gives 
Huntingford  credit  for. the  smgular 
degree  of  attachment  exhibited  in  his- 
occasional  letters  to  hfs  pupU.  It  ow- 
tainly  seems  singular ;  when  we  know 
the  slendemess,  if  not  stenmess  of  the 
connexion  generally   subtisting  b^ 


tweeh  the  teachers  at  a  great  English 
seminary,  and  the  pupils.  In  one  of 
those  epistles  Huntingford  says  to  this 
boy  of  ^fteen. 

'*  For  my  own  part,  to  you  I  lay 
open  my  whole  heart  ttithout  fesefve. 
I  divest  myself  of  the  little  superiorltV 
which  age  may  have  giv6n  me.  Wifm 
you  Ivan  enter  into  conversation  with 
all  the  familiarity  of  an  intimate  com- 
panion. The  few  hours  of  intercourse 
which  we  thus  enjoy  with  each  o^ef 
give  more  relief  to  my  wearied  body 
and  mind  than  ctnyiffier  canusememt 
on  earth.  What  I  -am  to  do  when  you 
leave  school,  a  mekxndiofy  thought,  I 
cannot  Jbrtsee,  May  the  evil-  hour  bef 
postponed  as  late  as  possible.  Yet  let 
me  add,  whenever  it  shall  bff  most  for 
your  advantage  to  leave  me,  I  wUl 
not  doubt  to  sacrifice  mp  own  peace 
and  comfort  for  your  interest.  /  hv& 
mysdf,  but  you  better,^^ 

We  hope  that  this  style  is  notmudr' 
in  fashion  in  our  public  schodls.  DMt 
Pellew  teOs  us  that  numerous  lettei^ 
of  this  kmd  vrere  written  by  this  tutor 
to  his  puiHl  in  after  lif6,  and  adds  with' 
a  ludicrous  solemnity,  "  It  wHl  readilj 
be  imagined  how  efficacious  they 
must  have  proved,  in  forming  tbO- 
character  of  the  future  statesman,  and 
erecting  Spartan  and  Roman  virtues 
on  the  noble  foundation  of  Christ 
tianity." 

For  our  part,  we  know  not  what  t^ 
make  of  such  communications :  thi^y 
seem  to  us  intolerably  silly,  and  we 
think  ought  nof  to  have  been  published; 
In  later  life,  their  writer  was  txM» 
Bishop  of  Hereford  and  Warden' of 
Winchester;  H6  seems  to  have  been? 
a  fellow  of  foresight! 

In  1773,  Henry  and  HUey  were 
both  removed  from  Winchester,  an^ 
put  under  the  tuition  of  Dt  Gebd^ 
enough,  who  *  took  private  W^  *^ 
Ealing,  and  who  was  afteHrardi  Kdriyp 
of  Carlisle.  In thid nextyf^, H^niy 
entered  ^»  commoner  in  Bnseil-NOMJ 
College  under  the  tuition  of  RaddilR»i 
tJien  a  ttitor  of  some  celebrity.  Ini 
this  c(dlege  hid  became  acquainted  wii& 
Abbotj  afterwardfl  LonA  CokheBteiV 
and  WUHam  Soott,  a 
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other  supposition,  is  it  possible  to  ac- 
connt  for  the  eflfects  which  we  know 
it  to  have  produced  ? 

Addington's  letter,  allnding  to  this 
subject,  says  "  The  papers  will  convey 
but  a  faint  idea  of  a  speech,  which  I 
heard  Fox  declare  to  be  the  most 
wonderful  effort  of  the  human  mind 
that  perhaps  had  ever  been  made. 
Mr  Pitt,  and  indeed  the  whole 
House,  spoke  of  it  in  terms  of  admira- 
tion and  astonishment,  scarcely  in- 
ferior to  those  of  Mr  Fox." 

The  papers,  indeed,  convey  a  worse 
than  inadequate  idea  of  this  wonderful 
oration,  for  they  give  merely  a  few 
fragments,  in  which  they  have  con- 
trived either  to  select  their  examples 
with  the  most  curious  infelicity,  or  to 
blunder  them  into  bombast.  But 
nothing  can  be  more  childisli  than  to 
suppose,  that  Pitt  would  have  given 
his  praise  to  tawdry  metaphor,  that 
Burke  would  have  done  honour  to  feeble 
truisms,  that  Fox  shoidd  have  been 
unable  to  distingush  between  logic 
and  looseness  of  reasoning,  or  that  the 
whole  assembly,  who  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  hearing  those  pre-eminent 
orators,  should  have  been  tridied  by 
theatric  dexterity  or  diarlatan  rhe- 
toric into  homage.  The  oraticm  must 
have  been  a  most  magnificent  perfor- 
mance, and  .we  have  only  to  deplore 
the  loss  of  a  great  work  of  genius. 

Another  young  phenomenon  shot 
across  the  parliamentary  horizon  with- 
in the  same  month.  It  was  the  late 
Earl  Grey.  A  letter  of  Addington  to 
his  father  thus  describes  the  debut  <tf 
this  young  Liberal. 

* '  Feb.  22, 1787.— We  had  a  glorious 
debate  last  night,  upon  the  motion  for 
an  address  of  thanks  to  the  King,  for 
ha\ing  negotiated  the  commercial 
treaty.  A  new  speaker  presented 
himself  to  the  House,  and  went  throng 
his  first  performance  with  an  ^clat 
that  has  not  been  equalled  within  my 
recollection.  His  name  is  Grey ;  he  is 
not  more  than  twenty-two  years  of 
age,  and  he  took  his  seat,  which  is  fo^ 
Noi-thumberiand,  only  in  the  present 
session.  I  do  not  go  too  far  in  declar- 
ing, that  in  the  advantages  of  figure, 
elocution,  voice,  and  manner,  he  is  not 
surpassed  by  any  one  member  of  the 
House ;  and  I  grieve  to  say,  that  he 
was  last  night  in  the  ranks  of  Opposi- 


tion, fipom  which  there  is  no  prospect 
of  his  being  detached." 

It  is  curious  to  see,  how  easily  the 
exigencies  of  party  mould  men,  zad 
how  readily  under  that  pressure  thej 
unsay  their  maxlnu,  and  retract  tb^ 
principles.  The  otgect  of  the  com- 
mercial treaty  was,  to  pntourcommeros 
in  some  degree  on  a  Mr  footing  with 
that  of  France.  The  ol^ect  of  Mr 
Grey's  rhetoric  was,  to  show  that  th* 
commercial  treaty  was  altogether  % 
blunder,  which,  as  being  a  Tory  and 
ministerial  performance,  it  must  be  In 
the  eyes  of  a  Whig  and  an  opposition* 
ist.  But  the  maxim  on  which  he 
chiefly  relied,  was  the  wisdom  of  that 
established  system  of  our  policy,  &l 
which  France  had  always  been  re- 
garded with  the  most  suspidoot 
jealousy  at  least — if  not  as  onr 
natnral  foe.  Of  course  this  Whig 
maxim  lasted  just  so  long  as  the  Whigs 
were  out  of  office,  and  could  use  it  as 
a  weapon  against  the  Minister.  But, 
from  the  moment  when  France  became 
actually  dangerous,  when  her  councilf 
became  demoniac,  and  her  factiona 
trenaed,  Whi^ism,  despairing  of  turn* 
ing  out  the  Minister  by  argnment^ 
resolved  to  nuke  the  attempt  by  me* 
nace.  Hopeless  in  the  House,  it  ap- 
pealed to  the  rabble,  and  France  was 
extolled  to  the  skies.  We  then  heaid 
nothing  of  the  ^^  natural  enmity,"  but  ft 
vast  dud  of  the  instinctive  friendshlpL 
England  and  France  were  no  kmgec 
to  be  two  hostile  powers  sittinff  on 
their  respective  shores,  with  flasniiig 
eyes  and  levelled  spears;  but  like  • 
pair  of  citizen's  wives  loaded  with  Br»« 
sents  and  provisions  for  each  otbeai^ 
and  peribrming  theur  awkwaid  conr* 
tesies  across  the  Channel. 

It  most  be  acknowledged,  however, 
that  the  Whig  maxim,  thou^^  ft 
watchword  of  fiKstion,  was  no  blnndflr 
of  fact.  A  commercial  treaty  witii 
the  French  in  that  day,  or  in  any  other 
dapr  before  or  since,  was  a  dreanu  To 
bnng  the  Frenchman  to  any  rational 
agreement  on  Uie  snlgect  of  trade,  or 
to  keep  liim  steady  to  any  agreemeni 
whatever,  has  be^  a  proSblem,  which 
no  British  statesman  has  been  able  to 
solve.  No  commercial  treaty,  enm. 
with  all  the  jenins  of  Pitt,  hss  ever 
produced  to  Engiand  the  yalne  of 
paper  on  which  S  is  writteoL  Whet 
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nest  drone^  who,  if  she  did  not  stir 
herself  voiy  soon,  would  be  stung  by 
the  wasps  of  the  conventicle."  The 
metaplior  is  not  good  for  mnch,  for 
the  drone  can  sting  too,  and  does  no- 
thing but  sting.  But  what  is  it  that, 
at  any  time,  makes  the  church  in- 
efFectlve  ?  The  abuse  of  the  minis- 
terial patronage.  The  clergy  alto- 
gether depend  on  the  guidance,  the 
character,  and  the  activity  of  their 
bishoi)R.  If  ministers  regard  the 
mitre  as  merely  a  sort  of  donative 
for  their  ovfxi  private  tutors,  or  the 
chaplains  of  their  noble  friends,  or  as 
provision  for  a  relative,  dependent, 
or  the  brother  of  a  Treasury  clerk, 
they  not  merely  degrade  the  office, 
but  they  paralyse  the  church.  Of 
the  living  prelacy  we  do  not  speak : 
but  it  is  impossible  to  look  upon  the 
list  of  archbishops  and  bishops  (a  few 
excepted)  during  the  last  century, 
without  surprise  that  the  inferior 
clerg>'  have  done  so  much,  rather 
than  that  they,  have  done  so  little. 
Where  there  was  no  encouragement 
for  literary  exertion,  ability  natmully 
relaxed  its  efforts ;  where  preferment 
was  lavished  on  heads  ^^that  coidd 
not  teach,  and  would  not  learn," 
disgust  extinguished  diligence;  and 
where  character  for  intelligence,  prac- 
tical capacity,  and  public  effect,  were 
evidently  overlooked  in  the  calcula- 
tion of  professional  claims,  it  is  only 
in  the  natural  course  of  things  that 
their  exercise  should  be  abandoned, 
in  fastidiousness  or  in  contempt,  in 
disgust  or  in  despair.  The  church 
was  never  in  a  more  ineffective  con- 
dition than  at  the  close  of  the  last 
century ;  and  if  the  sin  was  to  be 
laid  at  the  right  threshold,  it  must 
have  been  laid  at  the  door  of  White- 
hall. 

Addington  certainly  deserves  the 
credit  of  having  formed  a  just  esti- 
mate of  the  French  Revolution  from 
the  beginning.  In  a  letter  to  his 
brother  he  inserts  this  stanza,  — 

"  Franee  shall  perish*  write  that  word 
In  the  blood  that  she  has  spilt ; 
Perish  hopeless  and  ahhorr  d, 
Deep  in  ruin  as  in  goilt.^* 

He,  however,  fell  into  the  common 
error  of  the  time,  and  looked  upon 
her  overthrow  as  certain  in  the  m% 
campaign. 
It  was  on  the  second  reading  of  the 


Alien  Bill  that  the  digger  scene,  of 
which  so  much  was  said  at  the  time, 
eccurred  in  the  House  of  Commons 
—  thus  described  by  the  Speaker: 
"  Burke,  after  a  few  preliminary  re-  ' 
marks,  the  house  being  totally  unpre- 
pai*ed,  fumbled  in  Im  bosom,  and 
suddenly  drew  out  the  dagger,  and 
throw  it  on  the  floor.  His  extrava- 
gant gesture  excited  a  general  dispo- 
sition to  smile,  by  which  most  men 
would  have  been  disconcerted;  but 
he  suddenly  collected  himself,  and  by 
a  few  brilliant  sentences  recalled  the 
seriousness  of  the  house.  ^  Let  us,' 
said  he,  *  keep  French  principles  from 
our  heads  and  French  daggers  from 
our  hearts;  let  us  preserve  all  our 
blandishments  in  life,  and  all  our  con- 
solations in  death ;  all  the.  blessings 
of  time,  and  all  the  hopes  of  eter- 
nity.'" 

As  all  partisanship  hated  Burke* 
who  had  trampled  it  in  the  mire,  this 
dagger  scene  was  sneered  at  as  a 
stage  trick ;  but  Burke  was  above  aU 
pantomime.  The  dagger  was  one 
which  had  been  sent  n*om  France  to 
a  Burmingham  manufacturer,  with  an 
order  for  a  large  number  of  the  same 
pattern ;  and  Burke  had  received  it 
only  on  that  day  —  and  received  it 
from  Sir  James  Bland  Burgess  only 
on  his  way  down  to  the  house — so 
that  there  could  have  been  no  prepa- 
ration for  public  exhibition.  It  was 
a  natural  impulse  of  the  moment,  ia 
a  time  when  all  was  emotion. 

The  murder  of  the  unfprtonato 
King  of  France,  on  the  21st  of 
January  1793,  perhaps  the  most 
wanton  murder  in  all  royal  history, 
instantly  brought  out  a  full  dis^y  * 
of  the  real  feelings  of  England.  The 
universal  sentiment  was  horror,  min.- 
gled  with  indignation ;  and  when  the 
royal  message  came  down  to  tlie 
house  on  the  28th,  stating  that,  In 
consequence  of  the  regicide,  the  king 
had  ordered  M.  Chauvelin,  minister 
from  the  late  kins,  to  leave  .the  conn* 
try,  as  being  no  longer  accredited  1^ 
the  sovereign, .  the  message  seemeo. 
rather  the  echo  of  the  national  vdoe 
than  the  dictate  of  the  government. 

From  this,  period  the  Whig  par^ 
diminished  day  by  day.    Th^  wen 
chiefly  the  great  landnoldexs  of  tte. 
kingdom^  and  they  saw  in  this  'afcro*' 
cions   act  a  declaration'  against  mSL 
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only  by  Englbb  loan! 
was  already  by  antidp 
out  a  campaign  nndei 
Vienna.  Tbe  EnglUL 
onc«  embittered  by  def 
(Jatcd  by  a.  new  hop 
the  cabinet,  carried  oi 
as^anlt  in  the  shape  i 
peace.  The  remnants 
in  England  united  theii 
the  populace  ouce  mor 
advantage  of  the  contii 
of  the  general  timidity 
and  of  tbo  apparent  li 
all  snccess  against  ai 
grew  stronger  every  di 
jHJrato  efforts  to  i-ednc 
luent  to  the  huuiliatii 
treaty  of  peace. 

The  necessity  for  rt 
millions,  followed  by  i 
nnd  n  linlf  more,  increa 
discontent;  and,  altlio 
strcii(,'tli  of  Englami 
toucUcd,  and  tbo  real  < 
conntry  vns  totally  op; 
rash  demands  for  peace 
HO  question,  that  the  1 
the  mnltitndc  seemed 
day.  A  bad  harvest 
creased  the  public  diffic 
if  every  thing  was  to  1 
at  this  moment,  Admi: 
e.vpcdition — one  of  the 
liad  ever  left  an  Eng 
which  was  prepared 
French  ont  of  the  We» 
ing  in  December,  cnci 
II  succCRsion  of  gales  ii 
the  Channel,  that  a  gr( 
noble  armament  ivas 
admiral  readied  the 
with  the  survivors,  onl 
perish  by  tlie  dreadful  i 
dimnte. 

lint,  to  complete  the 
Ironsaspectof  affairs,  a 
non  suddenly  blazed  ove 
year  171)G  first  saw  Na 
parte  at  the  head  of  an 
iuK  the  Alps  on  the  9l 
foil  with  such  skill  and 
Austrian  andltallautro 
first  campaign  he  destro; 
.-'Lve  Austrian  armies;  b 
liances  of  that  cluster 
eontempliblc  soveroigni 
CO  long  disgraced  Italy 
Knropc ;  trampled  on  tl 
and  debauclied  popuJn 
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gard  herself  as  signally  fortnni 
the  just  penalty  of  her  weaki 
ah-cady  paid. 

Mr  Addington'a  Minist^ 
»uspidonsly,with  the  peace  of  Ai 
The  world  was  weary  of  war.  I 
liod  just  learned  the  power  i 
Britiiih  army,  by  the  capture  < 
array  iu  Egypt ;  she  was  with 
fbjp  on  tbe  seas ;  Napoleon  wt 
sirous  of  consolidating  lus  pawe 
ascending  a  throne ;  and  tlii 
interests  coincidtBg,  peaee  wae 
claimed. 

Lord  Sidmouth'a  lifc  from 
period  was  connected  with  tbe 
est  transactions  of  the  state, 
ism,  when  he  retired  from 
followed  by  the  universal  resp 
the  country,  and  bearing  wit! 
into  his  retirement  a  consueD 
void  of  olfence,  as  perhims  evt 
longed  to  any  Minister  of  £ng^ 

Tlien  followed  a  period,  ■ 
might  liave  been  regarded  tw, 
here,  the  fitting  reward  of  such 
From  1822  to  1844,  he  lived  i 
enjoyment  of  health,  and  that 
our,  and  those  troops  of  ft 
which  nrc  thcnoblest  human  evi 
of  a  well-spent  existence. 

Old  age  j:ame  on  him  at  las 
with  singiUar  gentleness.  Soi 
his  maxims  exhibit  the  mild  ; 
BOphy  of  his  temperament, 
yonlh,"  said  he,  "the  alraen 
plciMurc  is  pain,  in  ago  the  absei 
pain  is  pleasure."  He  chai-acti 
cally  observed,  "At  my  age,  its 
mo  very  much,  what  little  prop- 
there  is  between  man's  ambitioi 
the  shortness  of  his  life."  0 
wars  during  liis  time  he  said, 
used  to  think  all  the  sufferings  c 
lost  in  its  gloiy ;  I  now  conaid 
its  glory  lust  in  its  sufferings. 
aUusiou  to  tbe  desponding  to 
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There  every  III  an  feelshimBe 
in  fact  is,  or  at  least  niay  be, 
nnit  in  the  commnnity.     J 

whose  caprices  are  to  be 
and  whose  displeasure  is  t< 
caled,  Jndse  Peddle,  foi 
from  the  backwoodE,  is  not 
cloiiuent  an  Webster,  nor  a 
Calhoun,  hut  he  liaa  jnet 
riiffat  to  be  heard  when  be 
ConKreiis  for  all  that.  Is 
counted  an  cxeniplary  ddi 
pretty  tall  lalker"  in  his  i 
bonrhood,  and  where  on  "I 
sal  airth"  would  yon  tin 
cnlii^hteiied  public  ophiioii' 
never  do  to  put  Peddle  d< 
wonld  be  leie-majette  nguE 
i>titucnts,  the  soi'ereign  f 
ilwcll  in  Babylon,  whicb 
county  of  Lafayette,  on  th 
the  Chflttawichee.  Thus 
I'eddle  soon  lays  aside 
bashfuluess,  an<l  makes  tl 
Congress  rocal  to  that 
«!ot|tience  whicli  herotofwe 
the  Babylonish  mind. 
"raised  a  lecttle  toolkr  to 
sun-down"  to  be  snubbed 
«a3ters,  any  how;  he's  ac 
woods,  ho  is;  an  "etamal 
"andtiiat'sufact" — witha 
under  his  waistcoat,  and  a 
Tolvcr  in  hts  coat  pocket, 
much  at  tlie  service  of  any 
who  may  dii^pntc  his  claims 
or  personal  consideration. 
To  meet  the  case  of  thei 

"Aw'ilbjnosliirae,  by  noteipM 

&nd  in  order  that  the  nob 
dunces  (a  potent  majority, 
may  have  no  reason  to  cot 
the  principles  of  equality  a 
in  their  persons,  the  House 
sentalivcs  has  a<lopted  a 
com nionly  called  "tlie  one- 
I'pon  this  principle,  wl 
question  of  (Treat  interest 
cncb  member  is  allotted  oi 
the  Sjieaker's  watch— as  m 
lie  pleases,  but  no  more  o) 
Eideratloii.  Of  course  it  o 
happens  th&t  a  man  who 
thing  to  say,  is  not  able 
cfTeclivcly  within  the  hour: 
for  one  snch,  there  are  at  le 
ivlio  would  otherwise  talk 
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ivIlo  kitow  tlicm  best. 
1  ]  ill  more  to  tho  sau 
iiiiittcd  without  ilemi 
wluibsions  will  avfui  t 
thiug  He  wiU  be  c: 
^ntulnte  them  ou  tho  ( 
maiiuers  the  copioii 
'itenture,  and  the  rcfi 
t  ititis  He  will  be  o 
furmcd  that "  Lord  Mn 
iicrL  much  improved 
our  lint  drcles,  rir; 
wuibc  he  will  be  cxf 
It    ind  to  carry  liitUE 

ltl|X.  ecliolars  "  who : 
r^u  111  Cities,  gecond-ra 
pi  ^iig  for  "distiDgnii 
litiiao  einptrics,  un( 

men  of  power,"  wil 
frages  at  cverj'  turn  | 
he  draw  upon  his  p 
utmost,  in  vaiu  a&ien 
admire — no  amount  o 
'v\ill  suflice,  till  Amer 
mlttcd  to  be  the  cUost 
;,Tace  ami  every  muse 
meet  with  any  of  ovr 
tcro  at  Boston  ?  "  W 
happiness.  "Well,  h( 
jJeased  of  course?" 
lay  his  hand  upon  b 
reply  with  tnitfi  that 
"Yes,  sir,  we  do  e 
Iiu);tou  literature  ia 
l\'c  arc  a  young  peo 
nrc  a  great  people,  ai 
lo  be  greater  still.    1 

Kew  England  miDd,i 

cau  scarcely  realise. 
Snooks  lecture,  sir? 
Snooks  of  PIsgab? 
•  night  l<i  have  hear 
Eiirijpeaus  calculate  t 
he's  a  lino  man,  sir,  a 
one  of  Ihc  gi-eatcst  n 
<j|-  perliaps  any  other 

"  Semper  ego  auditor  tmi 

You  leave  Boston  sc 
and  subdued,  and  bi 
(lie  more  cosmopolitai 
York.  Here,  too,  " 
arc  to  be  tbund  In  j 
but  "  our  first  circl 
attention  and  abuse 
tlie  traveller.  Boston 
liut  New  York  sets  tt 
Kcpublic,    and    is    I 
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opposed  to  the  accnniualtion  of  ipro- 
pei-ty,  60  that  it  is  rare  for  two 
successive  generations  of  the  same 
family  to  occupy  the  same  social 
position.  The  ease  with  which  for- 
tunes arc  made,  or  repaired,  is  only 
equalled  by  the  rccklessnoss  with 
which  they  are  lost.  Prosperity,  at 
some  time  or  other,  appears  to  be 
the  birth -right  of  every  citizen  ;  and, 
where  all  are  parvenus  alllte,  there 
are  none  to  assume  the  airs  of  exclu- 
sivcncss,  or  to  crush  the  last  comer 
beneath  the  weight  of  traditional  and 
time-honoured  grandeur. 

It  is  not  easy  to  dismiss  the  x>ecnli- 
aritie^  of  our  British  society  in  a 
paragraph.  BuU,  however,  to  be  ap- 
preciated, must  be  seen  in  the  midst  of 
his  own  household  gods,  with  his 
family  and  bosom  friends  about  him. 
This  is  what  may  be  called  the  normal 
state  of  that  tine  fellow — and  here 
Jonathan  can^t  hold  a  candle  to  him. 
American  interiors  want  relief  and 
variety  of  colouring.  Then:  children 
are  not  like  the  children  of  the  Old 
World  :  they  don't  romp,  or  prattle,  or 
get  into  mischief,  or  believe  in  Bogie. 
They  seem  to  take  brevet  rank,  from 
the  first,  as  men  and  women,  and  are 
quite  inaccessible  to  nnrsery  hmnbug 
of  any  kind.  They  are  never  whip- 
ped, and  cat  as  much  pastry  as  they 
think  proper;  whereby  they  grow  up 
dyspeptic  and  rational  beyond  their 
years.  Parents  don't  appear  to  exer- 
cise any  particular  functions,  masters 
(we  again  beg  Demus's  pardon  for  the 
pov(;i*ty  of  the  vernacular)  have  no- 
thing magisterial  about  them,  and 
servants  won't  stomach  even  the  name, 
at  least  if  they  wear  white  skins,  and 
know  it.  After  the  first  burst  of  ad- 
miration at  the  philosophy  of  the 
thing,  it  grows  tiresome  to  live 
amongst  people  who  are  all  so  much 
alikc^  Xow  in  England  the  distinc- 
tions of  age,  and  rank,  and  sex,  are 
much  more  strongly  marked;  while  in 
those  countries  of  Europe  which  arc 
still  less  under  the  influence  of  the 
equalising  spirit  of  the  age,  the  social 
landscape  is  still  more  variegated  and 
picturesque.  With  ns,  two  adverse 
principles  arc  at  work ;  and  this  is  the 
reason  why  our  British  society  is  so 
anomalous  to  ourselves,  and  so  entirely 
beyond  the  comprehension  of  foreign- 
ers.   Whenever   our  brave   BuU   is 


thrown  into  a  mixed  company  abroad, 
or  even  at  home,  where  the  social  po- 
sition of  those  with  whom  he  is 
brought  iuto  contact  is  unknown  to 
him,  there  is  no  end  to  the  blundering 
and  nonsense  of  the  worthy  fellow.  ,GrO 
where  he  will,  be  is  haunted  by  the 
tractions  of  his  eccentric  island,  and 
desperatriy  afraid  of  placing  himself 
in  what  he  calls  a  fal^  position.  At 
home,  he  has  one  manner  for  his  noble- 
man, another  for  his  tradesman,  an- 
other for  his  valet ;  and  he  would  rather 
die  than  £ail  in  the  orthodox  intonation 
appropriate  to  each.  Who  has  not 
observed  the  strange  mixture  of  petu- 
lance and  mottMUfe  hante  which  dis- 
tiBgnishes  so  many  of  our  EngUsh 
travellers  on  the  Continent  ?  D^id- 
edly,  we  appear  to  less  advantage  In 
pubGc  than  any  people  in  the  world. 
Place  a  Briton  and  an  American,  of 
average  parts  and  breeding,  on  board 
a  Rhine  steam-boat,  and  it  is  alnoost 
certain  that  the  Yankee  will  mix 
up,  so  to  speak,  the  better  of  the 
two.  The  gregarious  habits  T>f  onr 
continental  ne^bours  are  more 
familiar  to  him  than  to  his  in- 
sular kinsman,  and  he  is  not 
tormented  like  the  latter  by  the  per- 
petual fear  of  failing,  either  in  what 
is  due  to  himself  or  to  others.  His 
manners  will  probably  want  pol^ 
and  dignity;  he  will  be  easy  rather 
than  graceful,  communicative  rather 
than  affable;  but  he  will  at  least 
preserve  his  Republican  composure, 
alike  in  his  intercourse  with  common 
humanity,  or  in  the  atmosphere  of 
more  courtly  and  exclusive  ch'cles. 

The  art  of  pleasing  is  nowhere  well 
understood  in  the  United  States ;  but 
the  beauty  of  the  women,  though  tran- 
sient, is  unrivalled  while  it  lasts,  and 
perhaps  in  no  country  is  the  standard 
of  female  virtue  so  high.  The  for- 
mal and  exaggerated  attention  which 
the  sex  receives  from  all  classes  in 
public,  is  at  least  a  proof  of  the  high 
estimation  in  which  it  is  held,  and 
must,  we  think,  be  put  down  as  an 
amiable  trait  in  the  American 
character. 

We  are  quite  sure,  for  instance,  that 
females  may  travel  unattended  in  the 
United  States  with  far  more  ease  and 
security  than  in  any  country  of  the 
Old  World ;  and  the  deference  paid  to 
them   is    quite    irrespective  of 


You  are  far  morcanxion! 
Eusebins,  to  know  somewl 
jimgi-ess  or  the  rranlt  of  thi 
misfurtiiiie,  than  to  read  1 
translatious  fi-om  Catullns. 
great  mind  to  piiniah  tha 
mischief  ill  yon,  bybiiiying 
alTdr  in  profonnd  secresy. 
tnaatc  fui-  Itim  that  yon  are 
or  yon  would  anrdy  indi 
Iiropensitj-,  and  with  roalldi 
tion  put  tlic  whole  parish, 
Ciu'atc,  Into  inextricable 
It  is  bad  cnongh  aa  it  is.  1 
cannot  Iw  helped — I  mtist  I 
once  the  condition  we  ar 
would  have  yon  read  the  i 
k'tlpr  with  anj'  patience. 

A  comniitlec  has  been  sit 
two  day^,  to  sift,  aa  they  ] 
thetii,  "  llio  late  (UsgracefU 
ins^ ;  ■'  so  that  yon  see,  the] 
school  of  Khadamanthn?,- 
lii-^t,  and  hear  afterwards, 
ill  this  liltlc  township,  two 
sliopkecpcrs,"  dealers  in 
mopK,  calicoes,  candles,  and 
■'  ommum'gatkemm  "  of  hot 
(inirements. 

Tliesu  arc  great  rivals- 
rival*! — back-biting  rivals  ; 
the  way  of  talu-bearing,  wl 
liens  calls  himself,  "pici 
HiiconHidered  trifles."  And 
tlie  trade  of  this  commodity 
other,  this  may  be  called  a 
facturing  dUtrict."  Now  tl 
nnhnpiiiiy,  can  buy  his  tea  i 
mid  triSIng  matters,  but  (tf 
to  patronise  both,  would  bi 
cm'tiiLO^^oftHith;  thepoorCn 
ill  preferring  the  adnlteral 
of  Nicolas  Saiidwell,  to  the  a 
goods  of  Matthew  Miffins, 
nn  implacable  enemy.  Roa 
liin^,  here  Is  innehincry  enoi 
lieriilc  poem:  for  VirjSl's 
I'anie  on  the  top  of  the  rool 
three,  active  and  lusty — an< 
make  them  the  Fates  or  tl 
»r  niiat  yuu  please,  except  tl 
I'ratciipace,  tiadabont,  anc 
.*  1:1  re —there  are  character 
.•■"r  episo'lcs  ;  and  a  hero — 
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up  a  report.    The  Curate's  door  is  dignity."    We  saw  little  of  him,  and 

chalked,  and  adjacent  walls  —  "No  when  he  did  appear,   "his  talk  was 

Kissing,"     "The     Clerical    Judas,"  of  bullocks ;"  so  how  could  he  " have 

V  Who  Kissed  the  School-mistress?"  understanding,"  at  least  forCatnlios? 

and  many  such-like  morsels.    But  if  Had  not  a  neighbouring  fan-  taken  off 

fame  has  thus  been  playing  with  the  the  agriculturists  after  a  few  days,  his 

kaleidoscope  of  lies,  multipl}'ing  and  ideas,  like  his  stick,  would  have  be- 

giving  every  one  its  match,  she  has  come  porcine.  He  rode  his  hobby,  and 

likewise  shown  them  about  through  at  a  brisk  pace ;  and,  when  a  little 

her  magnifying  glass,  and  brought  the  tired  of  him,  stabled  him  and  littered 

most  dLtantly  ciiculated  home  to  tiie  .  him,  and  seemed  glad  of  a  little  qoiet 

I)oor  Curate.    In  a  little  town  a  few  and  leg-tapping  in  his  easy-chair.  He 

miles  off,  it  has  been  reported  that  had  worked  off  the  lessened  exdte- 

Miss    Lydia   Prateapace    has   been  ment  by  an  evening^s  nap,  and  awokt 

obliged  to  "  swear  the  peace  against  recruited ;  and,  with  a  pleasant  smile, 

him,"  which  "  swearing  the  pectce  "  is,  asked  the  Curate  if  he  had  had  re^ 

in  most  cases,  a  declaration  of  w<tr.  cently  any  communication  with  hi» 

Meanwhile  the  Curate  has  taken  Mend  CatuUns. 

his  cue,  to  do  nothing  and  say  nothing  Cusaie. — ^We  left  him,  I  believer 

upon  the  subject ;  and,  as  in  all  his  in  the  very  glory  of  kissmg— hi» 

misadventures,    that   was  the   part  insatiable  glory.    He  now  comes  to 

taken  by  Yorick,  if  his  friends  do  not  a  check — Lesbia  is  weaiy,  if  he  is  not 

rescue  him,  he  may  have  Yorick's  Aquilius. — ^It   is  a  mere  lo?ett* 

I)enalty.     Thus  much  at  present,  my  quarrel,  and  is  only  the  prelude  to 

dear  Eusebius ;   I  will  occasionally  more  folly,  like  the  blank  green  baise 

report  progress,  but  it  is  now  time  thai  curtain,  between  the  play  and  tbo 

we  resume  our  translations,  hoping  farce.    He  affects  anger — a  thin  dia- 

you  will  find  amusement  in  our  guise :  he  would  give  worlds  to  "  kis» 

and  be  friends  again."    His  vexation 

HORiB  CATULLIAMJB.  IS  CVideut. 

GnATiAN. — Ah  I  it  is  an  old  story— 

I  told  you  Gratian,  worthy  vera-  and  not  the  worse  for  that— come,  Mr 

cious  Grratian,  had  hastened  away  to  Curate,  show  up  Catullus  in  his  true 

an  Apcultural  meeting,  to  vmdicate  motley.    He  was  privileged  at  his  ago 

ttie  character  of  his  Belgian  carrots,  to  play  the  fool— so  are  we  all  at  oho 

Ihis  vmdication   mundated   us   for  tune  or  another,  if  we  do  it  not  too 

some  days  with  agricultural  visitors,  wisely.     A  wise   fool   is   the  only 

And  Gratian  was  proud,  and,  like  Asinine.— Now  for  CatuUus's  folly. 
Virgil,     tossed  about  the  dung  with        Cubate.— Thus,  then,  to  himself  ;- 

AD  CATULLUM. 

Sad  Catullus,  cease  your  moan, 

Or  your  follj  you'U  dej^ ; 
What  you  see  no  more  your  own, 

Think  of  a»  your  own  no  more. 

Once  the  suns  shone  on  you  clearly, 

When  it  was  your  woet  to  go 
Seeking  her  you  loved  so  dewiy,— 

Will  you  e*er  love  woman  s^? 

Then  those  coquetries  amusing 

Were  consented  to  by  both — 
Done  at  least  of  your  free  choosing, 

Nor  wa»  she  so  very  loth. 

Then,  indeed,  the  suns  shone  cteariTv 

Now  their,  light  is  half  gone  out ; 
^e  is  loth — and  you  can  mcrel^ 

Learn  the  ^ny  \a  ^q  ^^(^ib. 
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Cease,  then,  yoor  nntirady  wooing, 

Steel  your  ptirpose,  uid  be  stnog ; 
If  sbe  flies  7011,  wby,  pnrsnins, 

Mftks  you  soiTow  vsJs  ud  king  ? 

F.iretvcll,  Fair! — Catullus  hvdeiis; 

Where  be  ia,  will  be  remain  \ 
He  is  iiot  a  man  who  pardons 

Olio  that  must  be  &sked  again. 

'  She'U  be  sad  in  turn,  the  chanaer. 

When  the  shades  of  eventide 
Bring  uo  gallants  to  alarm  hex, 
No  Catullus  to  her  aide. 

Lost  lo  every  sense  of  dnty. 

Say,  what  can  yon,  will  you  do  ? 

Who'll  find  out  that  you  have  beauty? 
Who'll  be  loved  in' turn  by  you? 

Whose  will  yon  be  called  of  right  ? 

Whom  wUl  yon  in  future  kJas? 
Whose  lips  will  you  have  to  bite? — 

O  Catullus,  keep  to  this ! 

Gr-vtian. — ^Well,  now,  I  think  your  thost  a 

choice  of  metre  a  little  too  much  of  I  see,  i-  1 

the  measured  elegiac,  fur  the  bursts  of  Latin, 

alternate  passion,  love,  and  anger —  you ) 


Foolish  Catullus — trifling  ever^ 
Dismiss  so  fruitless  an  endeavonr ; 
I.*t  by -gone  days  be  days  by -gone. 
Though  fine  enough  some  days  have  shone,- 
When  if  s/ie  bat  held  up  her  tinger 
Whom  yon  so  loved— and  still  you  Mnger, 
Nor  dare  to  part  with — yon  observant, 
Were  at  her  beck  her  homble  servant ; 
FoUow'd  her  here  and  there  ;  and  did 
Sucli  thin)^ !  which  she  would  not  forlnd — 
Love's  follies,  withont  stint  or  doubt : 
Oh !  then  your  days  shone  finely  oat 
But  now  'lis  quite  another  thing, — 
She  likes  not  your  philandering : 
And  you  yourself!    But  be  it  over — 
Act  not  again  the  silly  lover — 
But  let  her  go— be  hard  as  stme ; 
So  let  her 

Catullus  I 

WiU  neith 

Bat  gives 

Wretch!  : 

When  lovi 

For  think 

Your  wrei 

No  beauty  jomn — not  one  lo  say 

How  beautiful  ahe  looka  to-da;  I 
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CUKil 


lent  PL 

Cur 

of  it; 

went— 


Face 
Yon 

Such 


Thai 
And 

LiRh 

Who 
Tran 
Ad(1 
Sent 

Suits 

Nor 


Ate: 

Will 
Colli 
And 
Aiul 
Toy 
Hen< 

Be  01 

Isei] 

GnvTTAN.— Kicking  t 

Inmes,  rioiibtlcss,  as  th( 

Iliniianiiy"  did  the  "> 

grinder." 

CciiATF,.— Ididnottr! 
(■•r  I  elLoii^'lit  Ihe  amliora 
have  been  burned  for 
versos  (no  hint  to  yon,  . 
iliin^pcrsonal);  mill  t ha 
tinius,  having  that  reme 
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which  is  on  his  villa.   It  is  a  wrctclied    was    scon 
pun  on  the  word  "  opponere,"  and    take  it,  ho 

AD  rimiDH. 

Ton,  PuriDB,  ask  ogainst  what  \.^ 
My  little  villa  stands — 

If  Auster,  or  Favonins  kind 
Who  comes  o'er  west«m  lands, 

Or  cniel  Boreas,  or  that  oao 

That  rises  with  the  morning  sun? 

Alaa— it  stands  against  a  breeze 

Of  fifteen 

AndtT 

I  cliallcni 

So  foul  ai 

AqoiLius. — \Vhat !  do  yc 
a  wind  on  earth,  —  it  blon 
and  catch  it  who  can. 

Gratian. — It  blows  eve 
The  worst  I  know  is  that  w 
<Iown  the  chimtie;.    And  th 
me  to  tell  you  what  a 
chimney-sweeper  siud,  the 
to  a  friend  of  mine,  in 
yonder,  who  wanteil  to  hai 
ehimney  cured.    My  frieii' 
if  he  could  teach  it  not  1 
"  How  call  I  tell?"  said  he, 
take  out  a  brick  first  and  loo 
iiiteUecti." 


But  what  is 
tiy  wind* 

And  are  not 
My  roof  ( 

The  only  Ul 
So  that  w 

From  what; 
My  hons« 


no 
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Now,  I  hope  mj  friend  the  Curate    translation.    I  say  Hothbgof  adden- 
wiU  admit  so  far  to  be  rather  a  lengthy     da  — thus :  — 

"  Winds  blow,  and  crack  your  cheeks," — alack, 
Who  said  it,  wanted  house  and  halls, 

Nor  knew  winds  have  no  cheeks  to  crack, 
In  short  crack  nothing  but  my  walls. 


:» 


My  friends  console — "  the  winds  will  drop : 

'Tis  equal  trouble  to  my  mind ; 
For  if  it  tumbles  on  the  top, 

You  know  I  cannot  raise  tJic  wind. 

To  sum  up  all— for  its  location ; — 
The  question's  of  importance  vital; — 

In  Chanceiy — ^wretched  situation  ; 
A  rascal  there  disputes  my  title. 

Curate. — ^You  are  coming  it  pretty  lines,  a  cheering  glass  may  set  thing* 

strong,  and  quite  blowing  up  Catullus  to  rights  a  little.    Here,  then,  is  what 

with  your  hiuricane  of  winds.    After  he  says  to  his  wine-server:— 
all  the  household  miseries  in  your 

AD  PUERUM. 

Boy,  that  at  my  drinking-bout 
Servest  old  Palemian  out, 
Fill  me  faster  cups,  and  quicker. 
With  the  spiiit-stirring  liquor. 
So  Posthumia's  law  doth  say,— 
Mistress  of  the  feast  to-day ; 
She  more  vinous  than  the  grape. 
Springs  of  water — bane  of  wine — 
Where  ye  please  for  me  and  mine, 
Avaunt,  begone,  escape ! 
Emigi'ate  to  men  demure. 
My  bumper  is  Thyonian  pure. 


Gratian.  —  I  am  afraid.  Curate, 
that  if  you  were  to  take  what  you 
please  to  call  '*the  cheering  glass," 
such  as  the  jade  Posthumia  would 
recommend,  we  should  have  to  put 
you  to  bed  pretty  early.  It  was  the 
custom,  it  should  seem,  of  the  ancients 
to  make  a  throw  of  the  dice  to  deter- 
mine the  arbiter  of  the  feast — to  ap- 
point the  drinking.  Who  threw  Venus 
(three  sixes)  was  the  magister;  but 
the  magistra  is  a  novelty ;  a  "  Venus 


Ebria,"  whose  drinking  law  wobW 
throw  all ;  for  "  wine  is  a  wrestler^ 
and  a  shrewd  one  too."  Doesn't  Shsk- 
speare  say  so  ?  Now  for  your  version, 
Aquilius. 

Aquilius.  —  Curate  will  say,  I  «ffl 
not  so  dose  to  the  original.  But,  on 
such  a  subject,  we  may  be  allowed  to 
walk  not  quite  straight;— a  little  rig- 
zaggy.  Spite  the  coming  criticism  I 
venture : — 


AD  PUERUM  SUUM, 
(To  his  Wine-server.) 

Pour  me  out,  boy,  tlie  generous  juice, 
The  racy,  true,  the  old  Falemus ; 

Such  wines  as,  to  Posthumia's  thinking. 
Are  only  fit  for  mortals'  use ; 

When  in  her  glory,  drunk,  and  winking, 

The  dame  wo^d  cvoiSb^,  aud  wisely  learn  us 
The  good  oVCl  smv^Vi\a7^  Oil  ^\\^\i%. 


Or  whercso 

Be  driuk  fo 

The  sad,  th 

But  leave  t 

Its  own, 

TIlis— this ; 

Gratian— Well,  then, 

tie  our  parting  cup  for  the  i 

a  prclty  good  "  niijht-cap'' 

was  afraid,  Aquiliua,  when 

to  the  "plilegiiiatic"youwo 

it  to  "  rheumatic,"  aud  so 

"  water-cnre."      Yon  kno 

rccommeuded  in  rheiunatic 

perhaps  you  don't  know  thai 

I  had  the  water-drinking, 

sheets,  and  all  the  rest  of  it 

Aquiuus.  —  And  arc  ht 

of  it! 

Gbatias.— Yes,  and  ret 
old  tap,  (lapping  liis  tliigl 
pretty  smartly;)  and  I  snppi 
stick  to  it. 

Curate. — A  medical  fi 
me  Che  other  day  of  a  discm 
this  subject,  which  I  tho 
amusing,  as  lie  narrated  it  ri 
well,  imitating  the  tones  a 
(Somersetshire)  of  at  least 
speakers.  He  had  some  y( 
attended  an  old  man  in  the 
a  farmer  well  to  do  in  the 
man  of  very  strong  natm 
standing,  but  entirely  ui 
lie  liad  lo.it  sight  of  him 
years,  when,  not  long  sine 
sent  forto  thcoldfarm-housi 
of  tho  old  stone  floor,  th( 
caqjet  laid  down,  aud  an  ait 
ness  over  every  thing,  whi 
never  seen  before.  It  tume 
the  old  man's  daughter  had  i 
sinarti:ih  man,  the  tiusbau' 
the  room,  aud  to  show  hi 
knowledge  of  things,  and  acr 
with  tho  world,  he  advo 
water-cure,  and  questioned 
cal  friend  as  to  his  opinion. 
from  the  chimney-comer  ( 
in  it)  cried  out,  "  It  ain' 
Jly  friend  had  not  before 
old  man,  be  was  so  retiret 
recess.  After  having  given 
ion  to  the  bridegroom,  ho 
his  old  acquaintance,  and  s. 
remarked  that  it  is  not 
What  do  you  mean    by  i 
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that's  what  I  call  a  really  good  man    he,  *Mt  may  throw  asthe  llgtu 
— that's  a  man  after  my  oum  heart 


51i» 


-a 
raan  quite  after  my  own  heart!"  The 
other  said  with  rather  doubtful  andhe- 
fiitatingconfirmation,  "Ye-s."  "  You 
don't  seem  to  think  80  highly  of  him 
as  I  do,"  said  the  first  speaker.  *' Why," 
replied  the  doubter,  '^  I  can't  sayldo; 
3'ou  remember  some  time  ago  be 
Jailed^  and  certainly  upon  that  occa- 
sion he  behaved  very  ill  to,  not  to  say 
cheated^  hi«  creditors."  "Ah!"  said  the 
first  commendator  again,  "that  is  very 


affair,  as  it  was  given  mo  by  oi 
is,  I  know,  on  the  all-important 
mittee."    He  broke  the  seal,    . 
laughed  immoderHle)yfbrfivMBin<«;,  Jp^ 
and  put  it  into  my  hands : — 

"Kkv.  Sib, — Wishing  to  do  tho 
handsome  to  you,  and  stntightforward 
and  downright  honest  part,  the  com- 
mittee inform  you  that  they  have  re- 
ported your  misconduct  to  the  Lord 
Bishop,  and  I  am  desired  accordingly 
to  send  you  a  copy  of  then*  letter,  ^j 


likely — I  should  have  expected  that  of    order  of  committee. — I  am,  sir, 


5U 


him." — Henceforth,  Eusebius,  when- 
ever I  hear  such  a  commendation,  I 
shall  look  out  for  a  map  of  the  gentle- 
man's heart  who  ventures  upon  this 
mode  of  expressing  his  admiration. 
Oh !  what  a  world  we  live  in  I  Thia 
is  a  fact  which  would  have  been  im- 
mortal, because  true  and  from  nature, 
in  the  hands  of  Le  Sage ;  and  is 
worthy  of  a  place  in  a  page  of  a 
^      "Gil  Bias." 

so  all  this  digression  has  arisen 
laugh  of  the  Curate's,  to  whom 


"  James  Jones." 
Enclosed  was  the  following;,  which 
these  wiseacres  had  concocted— and  I 
have  no  doubt  it  was  their  pride  in 
the  composition,  and  in  the  penman- 
ship, which  induced  them  to  send  the 
copy  to  the  Curate. 

"To    Mr  LOBD,   TOUB  LORI>SHIP 
THE  BiSUOP. 

"We  the  ondersigned,  the  re^)ect- 


ableuihabitants  parishioners,  approach 

most  dutifully  our  Bishop's  worahipAil 

Lordship.    Hoping  humbly  that  you 

ne  to  turn ;  or  you  will  think    will  be  pleased  to  dismiss  our  curate, 

.e  been  but  bad  company  to    who,  we  are  credibly  informed,  and 


ana  p^  other.      I  will,  however,  end  particularly  by  three  exemplary  and 

nanus.  J  passage  with  the  remark,  that  a  virtuous    ladies,    they  havmg  been 

,!|;,^,n  may  do  a  worse  thing  than  laugh,  cautioned  against  him    by  one  who 

^  }2^x\  hap])y  is  he  that  can  do  a  better,  knows  him  well,  and  is  a  friend  like- 


llic  Curate  and  I,  then,  for  the  rest 
of  the  night  convereed  upon  the 
affair  of  his,  which  so  unaccountably 
was  making  no  little  stir  in  the  place. 
The  Curate  told  me,  he  was  quite  sure 
that  his  movements  had  been  watched; 
for  that  only  yesterday,  as  he  was  en- 
tering the  gate  of  his  friends,  the  family 
at  Ashford,  he  saw  Miflins's  boy  not 
far  behind  him  on  a  poney ;  and  he 


wise  to  said  ladiea,  and  doing  all 
the  good  kindness  he  can.  We  learn 
with  sorrow,  that  our  curate  has  con- 
fessed to  unbecomingly  behaviour,  and 
that  he  has  been  seen  even  kissmg. 
My  Lord,  our  wives  and  daughters  are 
not  safe  —  we  implore  your  Honour's 
Lordship  to  dismiss  the  curate,  and 
take  them  under  your  protection  and 
keeping :  We  are  informed  the  curate 


thinks  he  came  out  for  the  purpose  of    has  a  foreign,  lady,  not  isix  from  this. 


watching  him,  for  he  had  scarcely 
reached  the  door,  when  ho  saw  the 
lad  ride  hastily  back.  The  Curate 
likewise  confessed  to  me,  that  he  did 
entertain  some  tender  sentiments  to- 
wards   one    of   the    inmates.   Miss 

Lydia ,  that  the  family  had  lived 

much  abroad,  and  that  they  had  a 
French  lady's-maid,  whom  on  one  or 
two  occasions  he  had  certainly  seen 
in  this  township.  You  see  the  thread, 
Eusebius,  which  will  draw  out  innu- 
merable proofs  for  such  a  mind  as 
Mifiins's.  Taking  a  paper  out  of  his 
pocket,  he  said  it  was  put  intQ  his 
hands  as  he  was  coming  away,  and 
he  had  not  opened  it.  "Perhaps,'*  said 


whom  he  almost  daily  visits — and  * 
P^ist,  which  is  an  offence  to  yonr 
Lordship,  and  the  glorious  Protestant 
cause,  to  which  we  are  nnifonnly  and 
respectfully  attached,  and  to  yonr 
wor^ipful  Lordship  very  devoted— •• 
here  follow  the  names,  headed  hty 
Matthew  MiiBna. 

"  And  what  steps  do  yon  intend  to 
take?"  said  L 

"  None  wbatever,^  said  he. 

"Let  it  wear  Itself  ont.  .1  won^t 
lengthen  the  existence  of  this  setndiU 
by  the  smallest  patronage.  IwUlnol' 
take  it  up,  so  It  will  die."     , 

"  But  the  Blatu^?"  said  L  I 

"  ts  a  man  of  sense,**  he  : 
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The  two  great  parties  into  which 
the  countrv  was  divided  on  the  sub- 
joct  of  our  commercial  relations  with 
foreij^rii  states,  maintained  principles 
diametrically  opposite  on  the  effects 
to  be  anticipated  from  tlie  adoption 
of  their  respective  systems.  The 
Frce-Traders  constantly  alleged,  that 
the  great  thing  was  to  increase  our 
importations ;  and  that,  provided  this 
was  done,  government  need  not  dis- 
quiet themselves  about  our  expor- 
tathns.  Individnals,  it  was  said, 
equally  with  nations,  do  not  give 
their  goods  for  nothing:  if  foreign 
produce  of  some  sort  comes  in, 
Briti.sh  produce  of  some  sort  must 
go  out.  Both  parties  will  gain  by 
the  exchange.  The  inhabitants  of 
this  country  will  devote  their  atten- 
tion to  those  branches  of  industry 
in  which  we  can  undersell  foreign 
nations,  and  they  will  devote  their 
attention  to  those  branches  of  indus- 
trv,'in  which  they  can  undersell  tia. 
Neither  party  will  waste  theur  time,  or 
their  labour,  upon  vain  attempts  to 
raise  produce  for  which  nature  has 
not  given  them  the  requisite  facilities. 
Both  will  buy  cheaper  than  they 
could  have  done  if  an  artificial  sys- 
tem of  protection  had  forced  the 
national  industry  into  a  channel 
which  nature  did  not  intend,  and 
experience  does  not  sanction.  We 
may  be  fed  by  the  world,  but  we  will 
clothe  the  world.  The  abstraction 
of  the  precious  metals  is  not  to  be 
dreaded  under  such  a  S3r8tcm,  for 
how  arc  the  precious  metab  got  but 
in  exchange  for  manufacturer  ?  Their 
existence  in  this  country  presnppoees 
the  exit  of  a  proportionate  amount  of 
the  produce  of  British  industry.  No- 
body gives  dollars,  any  more  than 
com,  for  nothing.  Our  fanners  must 
take  to  daily  and  pasture  coltivaticm 
to  a  gi-eater  extent  than  heretofbre. 
A  certain  number  of  agricnltnral  la- 
bourers may,  it  is  true,  be  thrown 
out  of  employment  by  the  displacing 
of  rural  industry  in  making  the  tran- 
sition from  the  one  species  of  country 
labour  to  the  other ;  but  the  evil  will 


only  be  temporary,  and  they  will 
speedily  be  absorbed  in  the  vast 
extension  of  our  manufacturing  in- 
dustry. High  prices  need  never  be 
feared  under  such  a  system:  a  bad 
season  is  never  universal  over  the 
world  at  the  same  time ;  and  free-trade 
will  permanently  let  in  the  superfluity 
of  those  countries  where  food  is  abim- 
dant,  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of 
those  in  which,  from  native  sources^ 
it  is  scanty. 

The  Protectionists  reasoned  after  an 
entirely  different  manner.  The  doc- 
trines of  free-trade,  they  observed^ 
perfectly  just  in  then*  application  to 
different  provinces  of  the  same  em-* 
pire,  ai*e  entirely  misplaced  if  ex* 
tended  to  different  countries  of  the 
worid,  the  more  especially  if  placed 
in  similar,  or  nearly  similar,  .circnm'* 
stances.  The  state  of  smothered  or 
open  hostility  in  which  they  are  in 
general  placed  to  each  other,  if  their 
interests  are  at  all  at  variance;  the 
necessity  of  sheltering  infiint  raann* 
£ftcturing  industry  from  the  dangcions- 
competition  of  more  advanced  dviU- 
sation,  or  protecting  old-established 
agricultural  industry  from  the  minooft 
inroad  of  mdc  produce  from  poorer 
states,  in  which  it  is  raised  cheaper 
because  money  is  less  plentiful,  ren- 
der it  indispensable  that  protectkia 
should  exist  on  both  sides.  If  It 
does  not,  the  inevitable  result  wfli 
be,  that  the  cultivators  of  the  yonng 
state  will  destroy  the  agriculture  St 
the  old  one,  and  the  mann&ctuiers  of 
the  old  one  extinguish  the  fabrics  of 
the  young.  This  eflSect  is  neceesaiy^ 
and,  to  all  appearance,  will  ever  eon- 
tinne;  for  tTO  experience  of  eveiy 
age  has  demonstrated  that,  so  great 
is  the  effect  of  capital  and  civilisatiQii 
applied  to  mamnactores,  and  so  in- 
considerable, comparatively  speaUng, 
their  influence  upon  agriculture,  ^al 
the  old  state  can  always  undersell  tiie 
new  one  in  the  hoidiistiy  of  towns,  and 
the  new  one  nndersell  the  old  <me  in 
the  industry  of  the  oonntiT.  The 
proof  of  this  is  decisive.  Enj^^and, 
by  the  aid  of  the  Bteam-eogfaie,  Oih 
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fastened  upon  those  interests  which, 
according  to  the  generally  received 
opinion,  should  have  been   ben^ted 
rather  than  injured  by  the  calamity 
which  has  occurred. 

That  some  millions  of  cultivators 
in  the  southwest  of  Ireland,  and 
some  hundred  thousand  in' the  west 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  should  be 
involved,  literally  speaking,  in  the 
horrors  of  famine,  in  consequence  of 
the  universal  failure  of  the  crop 
which  constituted  at  once  their  sole 
object  of  labour  and  only  means  of 
subsistence,  may  easily  be  understood. 
That  this  alarming  failui-e  should  raise 
prices  of  every  sort  of  food  to  the 
scarcity-level  in  every  part  of  the 
empire,  is  equally  intelligible;  and 
that  government,  in  conformity  with 
the  universal  sense  of  the  nation, 
should,  in  such  an  extremity,  throw 
open  the  ports  to  all  kinds  of  food, 
and  thereby  let  in  an  unexampled 
amount  of  foreign  produce  to  supply 
the  failure  of  that  usually  raised  at 
home,  is  an  equally  intelligible  con* 
sequence.  It  may  not  be  considered 
surprising,  that  starving  multitudes 
should  issue  in  all  directions  from 
the  scene  of  wo  in  the  Emerald 
Isle,  to  seek  relief  in  the  industry 
or  charity  of  Great  Britain ;  and  that 
all  the  great  towns  in  the  west  of  the 
island  should  be  overwhelmed  with 
pauperism  and  typhus  fever,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  being  the  first  to 
be  reached  by  the  destructive  flood ; 
although  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected 
that  a  hundred  and  thirty-two  thou- 
sand applications  for  relief  were  to 
be  made  to  the  parochial  authorities 
of  Liverpool  in  a  single  week;  and 
that  they  returned  thanks  to  Heaven 
when  the  influx  of  Irish  paupers  was 
reduced  to  two  thousand  a-week! 
But  the  remarkable  thing,  and  the 
thing  which  the  conuiiercial  classes 
certainly  did  not  expect,  is  this: — 
The  calamity  has  now  reached  them' 
selves,  although  the  hand  of  Provi- 
dence has  only  stricken  the  produc- 
ing agricuIturjU  classes.  Trade  never 
was  lower,  monied  distress  never  more 
severe,  markets  of  all  sorts  never 
were  more  rapidly  DECUNiNa,  than 


during  a  period  when  importations 
of  all  sorts  have  been  most  rapidly 
INCREASING.  Nearly  all  the  manu- 
factories in  Lancashire  and  Lanark- 
shbe  arc  put  on  short  time;  the 
public  funds  and  stocks  of  all  sorts 
are  falling;  the  rate  of  bankers* 
advances  in  Scotland  is  raised  to  six 
per  cent;  ♦  seven  per  cent  is  charged 
in  Liverpool  and  Glasgowon  railway 
advances,  and  permanent  loans  are 
taken  on  railway  debentures  by  the 
most  experienced  persons  for  three 
years  at  ^ve  per  cent;  the  Bank 
of  England  has  raised  its  discounts ; 
our  exports  are  rapidly  declining; 
and  all  at  a  time,  when  the  importa? 
tion  of  all*8orts  of  rude  produce  is  on 
an  unprecedented  scale  ofmagnitudOf 
and  the  warehouses  of  Liverpiool  and 
Glasgow  are  literally  bursting  with 
the  prodigious  mass  of  grain  stored 
in  them  from  all  parts  of  the  world ! 

Fortunately,  statistical  documents 
exist,  deriv^  from  official  sources^ 
which  demonstrate  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  dotibt  the  coexistence  of  this 
vast  increase  in  the  amount  of  subsis- 
tence imported,  and  vast  diminutioti 
in  the  amount  of  manufactures  raised 
or  exported  in  all  parts  of  the  British 
empire.  A  paper  has  lately  been  pre- 
sented to  parliament,  showing  the 
amount  of  imports,  exports,  and  ship- 
ping during  the  year  1846,  compared 
with  1845;  from  which  this  important 
and  luminous  fact  is  decisively  estab- 
lished, how  hard  soever  it  may  be. to 
comprehend  on  the  part  of  a  lar^  and 
influential  portion  of  otir  politicians; 
From  it  it  appears  that  the  amount  of 
subsistence  imported  in  1846  was  si^ 
times  greater  than  in  1845,  although 
free-trade  only  commenced  in  the 
middle  of.  the  former  year.  It  had 
reached  the  unparalleled  amount  in 
the  latter  year,  of  grain  or  flomr,  eqn4 
to  Jive  miuifms  and  a.haff  quarters  qf 
grain.  The  tonnage  inwards  haa 
turned  Ave  millions  of  tons ;  the  ens- 
tom-honse  duties,  notwlthstandiDip 
the  nnmeroua  reductions  of  duties  on 
imported  articles,  liad  risen  £700,000 
above  the  preceding  year,  and  ^tuL 
kept  above  £22,000,000  steHing. 
Here,  then,  were  all  the  sources  a;^ 


*  Vis.  54  p«r  eent  ob  all  advaaeei  oneash  or  emreat  aeoountSyand  4  per  ee&l « 
mission  on  all  sobis  ovtrdrawn. 
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marks  of  prosperity,  so  far  as  they  de- 
pended on  importations,  in  a  state  of 
imexanipled  vigour  and  efficiency. 
Was  this  attended,  as  we  were  con- 
stantly told  it  would  be,  by  a  cor- 
responding impulse  given  to  our 
fabrics?  lias  the  increased  activity 
of  our  manufacturing  cities  compen- 
sated for  the  sterility  of  so  large  a 
part  of  our  fields?  The  fact  is  just 
the  reverse.  Though  free-trade  has 
only  been  in  operation  for  the  last 
six  months  of  1840,  they  were  sig- 
nalised by  a  universal  decline  in  all 
the  principal  articles  of  our  exporta- 
tion ;  and,  by  the  unanimous  voice  of 
all  practical  men,  trade,  so  far  as  ex- 
ports or  production  is  concerned, 
never  was  in  a  more  depressed  state 
than  when,  so  far  as  imports  are  con- 
cerned, it  had  attained  an  unprece- 
dented extension. 

Never  was  a  truer  observation  than 
is  made  by  the  Free-Traders,  when 
they  assert  that  goods  will  not  be 
sent  into  a  nation  for  nothing;  and 
that,  if  our  imports  increase,  some- 
thing that  goes  out  must  have  re- 
ceived a  proportional  augmentation. 
They  forget  only  one  circumstance, 
which,  however,  is  of  some  little  con- 
sequence, namely,  that  two  things 
may  go  out,  goods  or  specie.  We 
have  melancholy  proof,  in  the  present 
state  of  the  money  market,  that  the 
latter  occurrence  has  taken  place  to 
an  inconvenient  and  distressing  ex- 
tent, and  that  that  is  the  direct  cause 
of  the  extravagant  rate  of  interest 
charged  on  bankers'  advances,  and 
the  general  scarcity  of  money  felt 
throughout  the  country.  That  the 
capital  of  the  country  is  not  only 
sufficient,  but  abundant,  is  decisively 
proved  by  the  fact  that,  notwith- 
standing the  vast  extent  of  the  rail- 
way and  other  undertakings  of  a 
public  character   going  on  both  in 


Great  Brit^  and  Ireland,  goreni- 
ment    has    borrowed    the   loan  of 
£8,000,000  for  the  reUef  of  Ireland  st 
£3,  7s.  6d.  per  cent.    The  three  per 
cents  are  about  90,  jdelding  about  the 
same    return    for   money.     But  is 
currency  equally  abnndant?    So  far 
from  it,  the  bankers  are  charging  six^ 
and  the  persons  making  advances  on 
railway  concerns  seven  per  cent.  The 
holder  of  capital  is  glad  if  he  can  get 
three  and  a  half  per  cent ;  hnt  the 
holder  of  currency  will  not  let  his  notes 
or  sovereigns  out  of  his  hand  for  less 
than  six  or  seven  per  cent.    Can  tbeie 
be  a  more  convincing  proof  that  the 
currency  of  the  country  has  been  un- 
duly drained  away,  and  that  the  pre- 
sent monetary  system,  which  forbids 
any  extension  of  it  in  paper  when  the 
specie  is  abstracted,  is  based  on  a 
wrong  foundation  ?   Nor  is  it  surpris- 
ing  that   the    currency   should  be    • 
straitened  when  it  is  notorious  that 
every   packet    which    goes    out  to 
America  takes  out  vast  sums  to  that 
continent  to  pay  for  the   immense 
quantities  of  grain  which  are  brought 
in.    That  drain  only  began  to  be  fdt 
in  a  serious  manner  within  the  last 
two  months,  because  the  great  ship- 
ments from  America  took  place  ii 
November  and  December  last,  when 
the  failure  of  the  potato  crop  m  this 
country  was  fully  ascertained;  and 
consequently,  the  payments  made  in 
bills  at  three  months,  required  to  be 
made  in  February  and  March.    And 
when  it  is  recollected  that  the  quan- 
tity   of    grain    imported    in   seven 
months    only — ^viz.    from   6th  Jaly 
1846,  to  5th  February  1847— exceed- 
ed six  millions  of  quarters,  at  the  very 
time  that  all  our  exports  were  dimin- 
ishing ;  it  may  be  imagined  how  pro- 
digious must  have  been  the  drain 
npon  the  metallic  resources  of  the 
country  to  make  up  the  balance.* 


*  Table  showing  the  quantity  of  grain,  including  flour  and  meal,  entered  for  home 
consumption,  from  5th  July  1846,  to  5th  February  1847,  from  the  London  GaxtU 


official  returns  : — 


qrs. 


Quarters  of  grain  (including  flour  and  meal)  entered  for 
home  consumption,  in  the  months  from  5th  July  to  5th 
January  as  reported,  1st  February, 5,148,449 

Quantity  duty  paid  in  month  ending  5th  Feb.  539,418 
Do.  do.  flour  and  meal,  427,036  cwts.     142,345 

681,763 


Quantity  duty  paid  up  to  5\i\v3wi\x»rjv"» — t>5«A^l2 
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eowfktry  has  been  coilTiilBed,  and  ilie 
Jempire  harassed  bj  the  lo«d  Mid 
threatening  demand  for  the  Bepeal  of 
the  Union,  and  the  ineeseaat  oviUsty 
jthat  the  Irish  pe(^le  are  perfectly 
equal  to  the  duties  of  self-goy^mmwit, 
«iid  that  all  their  distresses  hnYfi  beoi 
owing  to  the  oppression  of  the  £kuum. 
The  wind  of  adversity  has  blewn,  sad 
where  ace  these  menaees  now?  Had 
ProTidence  punished  th^n  bygraot*- 
ing  their  prayer — had  !En^aad  cut  thA 
rope,  as  Mr  Roebuck  said,  and  let 
them  go,  where  would  Irdand  have 
beisn  at  this  m(»nent?  Drifting  awajr 
on  the  ocean  of  starvation.  Let  this 
teach  them  their  dependence  iq^n 
their  neighbonrSi  maid  let  another  fae( 
open  their  eyes  to  what  those  nei^bf 


botmi  are.  Engliftid  baa  nptisd  to 
the  seneelese  danKyor,  the  di9c;nttfiil 
ingrwtitnde,  by  voting  ten  imlfiQDB 
et^iing  in  a  sin^e  year  to  rdiere  ths 
distre^ee  which  liie  heedlessnesi  and 
indcdenee  of  the  Irish  hadbrought  upon 
themselves.  We  say  advisedly,  iroi^ 
ftpem  tfmmlive9n  For,  iBark-woitiijr 
eirenmetaacel  tiie  destroction  of  the 
potAto  crop  hae  been  just  as  eon^ete, 
And  the  food  of  the  peo^  has  been  jvt 
as  entirely  swept  away  m  the  Wok 
Highlands  ^  Scotland,  as  in  Irelind, 
bnl  ihgr$  has  bem  no  grant  ^pUlk 
memty  $0  ScoHofuL  The  cmd  inj^ 
Saxons  have  given  it  jjx  to  thed» 
contented^  nntax^adGael  in  ikelSm- 
nddfsle. 
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doctrine  of  perfectibility,  at  least  in 
that  of  ceaseless  proi^ress  towards 
dfeinocracy,  his  o])ini()ns  are  of  the 
highest  value  when  he  portrays  the 
perils  with  which  the  new  order  of 
things  is  attended.  Alone  of  all  the 
moderns,  he  has  lixed  the  public  at- 
tention upon  the  real  danger  of  purely 
republican  institutions ;  he  first  has 
discerned  in  their  working  in  America, 
where  it  is  that  the  lasting  peril  is  to 
be  ai)prehended.  Passing  by  the 
bloodshed,  sullering,  and  confiscations 
with  which  the  transition  from  aris- 
tocratic ascendency  to  democratic 
power  is  necessarily  attended,  he  has 
exanuned  with  a  scrutinising  eye  the 
practical  working  of  the  latter  system 
ill  the  United  States,  where  it  had 
been  long  established  and  was  in  pa- 
cific undisputed  sovereignty.  He  has 
demonstrated  that  in  such  circum- 
stances, it  is  not  the  weakness  but  the 
stretujth  of  the  riding  power  in  the 
state  which  is  the  great  danger,  and 
that  the  many-headed  despot,  actuigby 
means  of  a  subservient  press  and  ser- 
vile juries,  speedily  becomes  as  fonnid- 
able  to  real  freedom  as  ever  Eastern 
sultaun  with  his  despotic  power  and 
aimed  guards  has  ])roved. 

The  works  of  this  very  emhient 
writer,  however,  are  by  no  means  of 
equal  merit.  The  last  two  volumes  of 
his  "Democratic  en  Amerique"  arc 
much  inferior  to  the  first.  In  the  latter, 
he  sketched  out  with  a  master  hand, 
when  fresh  from  the  object  of  Ids  study, 
the  practical  working  of  democratic 
institutions,  when  entirely  free  from 
all  the  impediments  which,  it  was  al- 
leged, concealed  or  thwarted  their 
operation  in  the  Old  World.  He 
delineated  the  residts  of  the  repub- 
lican principle  in  a  new  state,  without 
a  hereditaiy  nobility,  established 
church,  or  national  debt ;  unfettered 
by  primogeniture,  pauperism,  or  pre- 
vious misgovernment ;  smi-ounded  by 
boundless  lands  of  exceeding  fertility, 
with  all  the  powei*sof  Em'opean  know- 
ledge to  bring  them  into  cultivation, 
and  all  the  energy  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race  to  carry  out  the  mission  of  Japhet 
— to  replenish  the  earth  and  subdue  it. 
The  world  had  never  seen,  probably 
the  world  will  never  again  see,  the 
democratic  principle  launched  into 
activity  under  such  fayouvabVe  dxcwm- 
fltances,  and  when  its  pra^UcaY  ^S^c,t^ 


for  good  or  for  evil,  could  with  so 
much  accuracy  and  certainty  he  dis- 
cerned. The  study  and  delineation  of 
such  an  experiment,  in  such  circum- 
stances, and  on  such  a  scale,  by  a 
competent  observer,  must  have  been 
an  object  of  .the  highest  interest  at 
any  time  ;  but  what  must  it  be  An 
that  observer  is  a  man  of  the  capacity 
and  judgment  of  M.  De  Tocqueville? 

The  latter  volumes  of  the  same  work, 
however,  have  dipped  into  more 
doubtful  matters,  and  have  brought 
forward  more  questionable  opinions. 
The  mcjuisitive  mind,  philosophic  turn, 
and  deep  reflection  of  the  author,  in- 
deed, are  every  w^here  conspicuous; 
but  his  opinions  do  not  equally  as  m 
the  first  two  volumes  bear  the  signet 
mark  of  truth  stamped  upon  them. 
They  are  more  specidative  and  fanci- 
ful ;  founded  rather  on  contemplation 
of  future,  than  observation  of  present 
effects.  When  De  Tocqueville  painted 
the  unrestrained  working  of  democracy 
on  political  thought  and  parties,  as  he 
saw  it  around  him  in  the  course  of 
his  residence  in  America,  he  drew  a 
picture  which  all,  in  circumstances  at 
all  similar,  must  at  once  have  re- 
cognised as  trustworthy,  because  it 
was  only  an  extension  of  what  they 
had  witnessed  in  their  o^n  vicmity. 
But  when  he  extended  these  effects 
so  far  as  he  has  done  in  his  later 
volumes,  to  manners,  opinions,  habits, 
and  the  intercourse  of  tlie  sexes,  the 
attempt  seemed  ovei-strained.  The 
theory,  beyond  all  question  just  to  a 
certain  point,  was  pushed  too  fiur.  M. 
De  Tocqueville's  groat  reputation,  ac- 
cordingly, has  been  somewhat  im- 
paired by  the  publication  of  his  last 
two  volumes  on  democi'acy  in  Ame- 
rica ;  and  it  is  to  the  first  two  that 
the  philosophic  student  most  frequently 
recurs  for  Ught  on  the  practical  work- 
ing of  the  popular  system. 

Perhaps,  too,  there  is  another,  and 
a  still  more  cogent,  reason  why  the 
reputation  of  this  pliilosophcr  haa 
not  continued  so  general  as  it  at  ftf^ 
was.  This  is  his  impartiality.  Bow 
the  great  parties  which  divide  tw 
world  turned  to  his  work  <m  j|* 
first  appearance  with  avidity,  in  "*e 
hope  of  discovering  something  fovonf- 
able  to  their  respective  views.  ^^ 
ther  were  disappoiated.  Both  fomjd 
iiX3ccafe\Q\\&  \%Rj«»  %nd  obsCTVfttions  of 
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tlie  Duke  do  la  VilUire.    Tl 

oliioiipss  Langcac  liis  mistress 

mnilc  n  trntQc  of  ttiem,  and  m 

one  rufiiscil  to  it  man  ^  iufliiei 

liiid  it  vengeance  to  satiate,  a 

to    gratify,     nie  Comte  d 

■fnveA     the    foliowing    chart 

nnecdott?,  Uliistratingtbe  iise 

these  iuatmraonts  of  tyranny,   even     tion  of  their  cotintry.    The  great  iind 

iiI>ou  the  iufcrior  classes  of  society.         beaatiAil  kingdom  of  France  resem- 

"  I  liave  heard  related  the  sad  mis-     bled  a  planet  under  eclipse :  its  light 
hap  which  occurred  to  a  yonng  shop-     seemed  extinguished.     The  French 
mistress,  named  Jeanneton,  who  was     bononr  felt  itself  profoundly  morti- 
rcmarkiiblo  for  her  beauty.     One  dav     fied.     In  the  midat  of  that  Apimiifa.. 
the  Chevalier  de  Coigny  i 
dinnt  with  smiles,  and  in 
spirits.     Ho  inquired  the  ( 
extreme  satisfaction.      * ! 
happy,'  slie  replied, — '  Mj 
n  sculd,  a  bnite ;  he  gave  m 
I  have  been  with  M.lo  Con 

Floreutin  ;  Madame , 

Mi  gnoil  graces,  has  rece 
(he  kindest  manner,  and  & 
of  ten  Loais  I  have  just 
hftrn  th  caebet  which  will 
fi-om  the  persecution  of  tbt 
lous  ti-raut.' 

"Two  years  oflerwor 
Coij^iy  met  the  aame  Jea 
now  sad,  pale,  with  dow 
iind  a  care-worn  countenai 
my  poor  Jeanneton!' said 
liiw  become  of  you?  I  uev( 
anywhere.  A\liat  has casi 
since  wo  Instiuut'i"  'Ah 
jilii'd  she,  '  I  was  very  ft 
thi.-ii  in  such  spirits;  m; 
liii^biind  liad  that  very  dj 
till!  same  idea  as  I;  hen 
minis tiT,  and  the  samo  i. 
iutfrventimi  of  his  mistress 
nil  oriler  tit  shut  me  up ;  so 
oar  poor  tucHnge  twent 
tlirow  lis  at  the  same  time  i 
iiitii  pritKJU.' " — (Vol.  ii.  p. 

.\l.  De  TocqueviUo  sii 
lUfso  L-lo'jnent  n-ords  whli 
wcii'l;,  the  tendency  and  fii 
till'  government  of  the  Reg 
and  Louis  XV.  :— 

•■The  Idfili  society  wast 
than  Ilie  boiu^^ois :  tbt 
iliait  tliu  people.  The 
commenced  in  the  head  o: 
system;  from  that  it  gainei 
nnil  sprcail  to  the  extra 
bi'ciimc  a  point  of  honou 
opi)oi*ition.  It  was  a  modi 
and  acqiib'iiig  popularity: 
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1847-3  LdUn  on  the 
Rll  do  not  belong  to  cvei 
trancp.  If  I  undertook  i 
(^Ktenial  appearances  o 
species,  1  mnst  eDonciate 
tilings,  08  colours  of  thi 
yellow,  brown,  black ;  a 
the  bur,  that  it  is  flowin 
linrsh,  frizzled,  woolly ; 
not  meat!  that  every  1 
presented  all  theso  featn 

Tlien,  aa  oar  ordinary  t 
an  nltemation  of  sleepini 
so  does  trance-exi9tenci 
trancC'Sleep  and  a  tran 
con-espond  with  oirlina 
ordinary  waking. 

Ar  natural  sleep  bas 
gi-ees  of  profoundness,  i 
sleep.  'ITicy  present  i 
extensive,  that  it  b  CO 
allowable  to  lay  down  t 
degrees  or  staten  of  tran 

Then,  of  trance-sleeji 
itji  three  degrees. 

The  deejiest  grade  o: 
extingiiiiilies  all  tlie  ord 
tinimnlion.  It  fonns 
in  which  many  are  bnr 
in  the  so-called  vampyi 
vampyr  superstition.  [ 
of  tbia  series,] 

Tlie  middle  grade  pn 
pearancc  of  profound  nni 
but  a  gentle  breathing  i 
Intion  arc  distingnisbab! 
is  flexible,  relaxed,  pei 
sive  lo  ordinary  stimnll 
of  the  eyes  arc  not  contt 
arc  fixed.  Thin  state  is 
tasioually  in  b>-sleria, 
fits  of  by.itcric  cxcitemc 

In  tbc  lightest  d^n 
sleep,  the  person  can 
sitting;  tbc  pupils  arc 


Two  features  cbarac 
sleep  ill  all  its  grades,  i 
eibility  to  all  commo 
however  violently  applit 
an  inward  flow  of  ideai 
vision.  It  is  as  well  t 
woi'ds  with  a  prcdso  m 
■term  vision  had  better  li 
lueau  a  dream  during  tr 

The  behaviour  of  Grs 
been  buried  iu  the  vamp 
they  were  cliuusily  cnti 
(.IT,  makes  no  exception 
llie  above  positions. 
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Likewise,  if  they  adroitly  changed  his 
pa])ers,  when  he  was  writing,  he  knew 
it,  if  the  sheet  substituted  was  of  a 
different  size  from  the  former,  and  he 
appeared  embarrassed  in  that  case; 
But  if  tlie  fresh  sheet  of  paper,  which 
was  substituted  for  that  written  on, 
was  exactly  of  the  same  size  with  the 
former,  he  appeared  not  to  be  aware 
of  the  change.  And  he  would  continue 
to  read  off  his  composition  from  the 
blank  sheet  of  paper,  as  fluently  as 
wlien  the  manuscript  itself  lay  beftwre 
him;  nay,  more,  he  would  continue 
his  corrections,  and  introduce  the 
amended  passage,  writing  it  upon  ex- 
actly the  place  on  the  blank  sheet 
which  it  would  have  occupied  on  the 
wiitten  page. 

The  form  of  trance  which  has  been 
thus  exemplified  may  be  therefore 
well  called  half-waking,  inasmuch  as 
the  performer,  whatever  his  powers 
of  perception  may  be  in  respect  to 
the  object  he  is  thinking  of,  is  never- 
theless lost  in  a  dream,  and  blind  and 
deaf  to  every  thing  without  its  scope. 

The  following  case  may  serve  as  a 
suitable  transition  to  instances  of  Ml- 
waking  in  trance.  The  subject  of  it 
alternated  evidently  between  that 
state  and  half- waking.  Or  she  could 
be  at  once  roused  from  the  latter  into 
the  former  by  the  conversation  of  her 
friends.  The  case  is  recorded  in  'the 
Acta  Vratisl.  ann.  1722,  Feb.  class 
iv.,  art.  2. 

A  girl  seventeen  years  of  age  was 
used  to  fall  into  a  kind  of  sleep  in  the 
afternoon.  In  which  it  was  supposed, 
from  her  expression  of  countenance 
and  her  gestures,  that  she  was  engaged 
in  dreams  which  interested  her.  After 
some  days,  she  began  to  speak  when 
in  this  state.  Then,  if  those  present 
addressed  remarks  to  her,  she  refdied 
very  sensibly ;  but  then  fbll  back  iota 
her  dream-discourse,  which  turned 
principally  upon  religious  and  moral 
topics,  and  was  directed  to  warn  her 
friends  how  a  female  shonld  live, 
Christianly,  well-governed,  and  so  as 
to  incur  no  reproach.  When  she  sang, 
which  often  happened,  she  heard  her- 
self accompanied  by  an  imaginaiy 
violin  or  faano,  and  wonld  tue  np 
and  continue  the  accompaniment  upon 
an  instrument  herself.  She  sewed, 
did  knitting,  and  the  like.  Bat  on 
the  other  band,  she  imaf^ned  on  onie 


occasion  that  she  wrote  a  letter  upon 
a  napkin, '  which  she  folded  with  the 
intention  of  sending  it  to  the  post.- 
Upon  waking,  she  had  not  the  least 
recollection  of  her  dreams,  or  of  what 
she  had  been  dohig.  After  a  few 
months  she  recovered. 

I  come  now  to  the  exemplification 
of  full- waking  in  trance,  as  it  is  very 
perfectly  manifested    in    the    cases 
which   have    been    termed    dodble- 
consciousness.  These  are  in  tlieur  prin- 
ciple very  simple ;  but  it  is  not  easy 
in  a  few  words  to  convey  a  distinct 
idea  of  the  condition  of  the  patient.- 
The  case  coiisists  of  a  series  of  fits  of 
trance,  in  which  the  step  from  ordi- 
nary waking  to  full  trance-waking  b^ 
sudden  and  immediate,  or  neariy  so, 
and    either   was   so    originally,    or 
through  use  has  become  so.    Gene- 
rally for  some  hours  on  each  day,  oc- 
casionally   for    days  together,    the. 
patient   continues    in    the    state  of 
trance ;  then  suddenly  reverts  to  that 
of  ordinaiy  waking.   In  the  perfectest 
instances   of    double   consciousness, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  bearing  or  be- 
haviour of  the  entranced  person  which 
would  lead  a  stranger  to  suppose  her 
(for  it  is  an  affection  far  commoner  in 
young  Women  than  in  boys  or  men^ 
to  be  other  than  ordinarily  aifakra.- 
But  her  friends  observe  that  she  doea. 
every  thing  with  more  dpirit  and  bet* 
ter — sings  better,  plays  better,  baa 
more  readiness,  moves    even  more 
graceftdly,  than  in  her  natural  stale. 
She  has  an  innocent  boldneito  and  dia^ 
rei^pard    of    little    conventionalisms, 
which  imparts  a  peculiar  charm  to  hei^ 
behaviour.    In  the  mean  time,  she 
has  two  complete  existences  separate 
and  apart,  which  alternate  bitt  never 
ming^.    On  the  day  of  her      it  fit, 
her  life  split  into  a  doable         i^ 
thoughts  and  reooHectioiis. 
members  in  her  (Ordinary  state     m 
of  her    trance  existence,      m   i 
trances,  she  feiAemberB  nothi       u^ 
the  intervening  hoars   of  oruu 
waking.    Her  recollection^  of  >v 
she  had  exi      meed  or  learned  be 
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BOSAUBA  :  A  TALE  OF  MADRID. 


Fourteen  years  have  elapsed  since 
tlierc  dwelt  in  Madrid  a  certain  stu- 
dent, who  went  by  the  name  of  El 
Rojo,  or  the  lied.  Not  by  liis  ac- 
({uaintances  and  intimates  alone  was 
he  thus  designated,  but  by  all  the  va- 
rious classes  of  idlers  with  whom  the 
Spanish  capital  abounds;  by  the  list- 
less loiterers  at  the  coffee-house  doors, 
by  the  lounging  gossips  of  the  Pnerta 
del  Sol,  and  by  the  cloaked  saunterers 
who,  when  the  siesta  is  over,  pace  the 
Callc  Alcala,  puffing  their  beloved 
llavanas,  retailing  the  latest  news, 
discussing  the  chances  of  a  change  of 
ministry,  or  the  most  recent  and  in- 
teresting scandalous  anecdote  cur- 
rent in  that  gallant  metropolis.  It 
would  be  wrong  to  infer,  from  his 
.somewhat  ambiguous  appellation,  that 
the  student's  skin  had  the  copper 
hue  of  a  Pawnee  or  an  Osage,  or  his 
hair  the  ruddy  tint  usually  deemed 
detrimental  and  unbecoming.  The 
name  implied  no  sneer — it  was  given 
and  taken  as  a  compliment ;  and 
Federico  was  at  least^as  proud  of  it 
a.s  of  the  abundant  golden  curls  to 
which  he  owed  it,  and  that  flowed  in 
waving  luxuriance  down  his  graceM 
neck  and  over  his  well-formed 
shoulders. 

In  southern  climes,  where  the 
ardent  sun  embrowns  the  childreii  of 
the  soil,  fair  locks  and  eyes  of  azure 
arc  prized  in  proportion  tq  Hieir  rarity. 
No  wonder,  then,  that  Federico  found 
favour  in  the  sight  of  the  dark- 
browed  and  inflammable  Madrilefias. 
^lany  were  the  tender  glances  darted 
at  him  from  beneath  veil  and  man- 
tilla, as  he  took  his  evening  stroll 
upon  the  Prado ;  oftentunes,  when  he 
passed  along  the  street,  whits  and 
slender  Angers,  protruded  through 
half-closed  jalousies,  dropped  upon 
his  handsome  head  a  shower  of  fra- 
grant jasmin  blossoms.  Amongst 
the  dames  and  damsels  who  thus 
signified  their  favour  and  pardali^, 
not  a  few — ^so  it  is  certified  by  the 
veracious  authority  whence  we  derive 
this  history — dwSt  in  stately  man« 
sions,   and   went   abroad  in  bmfe 

TOL.  LXI. — VO,  CCCLXXIX. 


equipage,  drawn  by  prancing  steeds 
and  comely  mules,  all  glittering  with 
trappings  of  silk  and  gold.    These,  it 
may  be  thought,  condescended  over- 
much thus  to  notice  an  humble  stu- 
dent. But  the  love-breathing  daughters 
of  Castile  reck  little  of  rank  and  sta- 
tion ;  and  Federico,  by  all  personal  en- 
dowments, well  deserved  the  distinc- 
tion he  obtained.  Poor  hidalgo  though 
he  was,  no  count  'or  duke,  or  blue- 
blooded    grandee,    firom    Cadiz    to 
Corunna,  bore  himself  better,  or  had 
more  the  mien  of  a  well-bom  and 
thorough-bred  cabaUero,    None  more 
gallanUy  wore  the  broad-leafed  som- 
brero, none  more  gracefully  draped 
the  ample  cloak;  and  all  Spain  might 
have  been  searched  hi  vain  to  match 
the  bright  and  joyous  glance  of  the 
student's  dark-blue  eye.     Excepting 
on  the  coast,  and  in  certain  districts 
where  Midiomedan  forefathers  have 
bequeathed  their  oriental  physiognomy 
and  tall  dender  fttune  to  their  Chris- 
tian descendants,  Spaniards  are  rarely 
of  very  lofty  stature.    Federico  was 
from  the  flat  and  arid  province  of  La 
Mancha,  whero^  as  in  compensation 
forthe  unproductiveness  of  the  parched 
soil,  handsome  men  and  beanteona 
women  abound.  Of  the  middle  height^ 
his  flgnre  was  symmetrical,  elsMiCt 
and  muscular,  formed  f6r  feats  of 
agility  and  strength;  his  step  was 
light,  but  firm ;  his  countenance  manly, 
— ^the  expression  of  his  regular  ana 
agreeable  features  denoted  a  passion- 
ate nature  and  lofty  character.    lika 
most  of  his    countrymen,    he  was 
quickly  roused,  but  easy  to  appease. 
Generosity   and    forbearance    wore 
prominent  amongst  his  good  qualities ; 
and  he  had  nobly  di^layed  them  in 
more  than  one  encounter  with  anta- 
gonists, whose  ((Bebleness  placed  them 
at  his  meroy,  and  rendered  them  mi- 
worthy  of  his  wrath.    For  hi  the  use 
of  arms,  as  in  all  manly  exerdses, 
Federico  was  an  adqpt;  and  whether 
with  Toledo  blade,  or  Mqjo's  knife, 
there  were  few  men  in  Spain  who 
would  not  have  Ibmid  in  mm  a  fbr* 
midable  and  dangaons  adversaiy.   . 
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flight.  Federico  was 
nssiiiled ;  niiil  nltliougli 
nsscrle'l,  and  doubtless  I'u I 
thni,  lell  ti)  himself,  he  wo 
hare  Ocfeitted  hia  cowardi] 
lie  wfl:i  still  not  altogether 
relievctl  from  such  o<lds 
gentlemttii'd  tiinoly  arriv 
geiiioiis  sti-ntflKein.  Th. 
origin  of  hit act|uaiiitanccv 
Fmm  thnC  iii<^it  forward 
each  othei',  and  soon  Gei 
partimilnr  pleasure  iu  thi 
the  liiuidMiiic  youth,  whc 
nt'ss  niiil  vigour  of  mind,  h 
iffreshiiig  to  contemplate  I 
when  the  actions  of  moat 
thorn  re^iemblc  beastii  and 
tlinn  beings  formed  in  tl 
their  Creator.  The  youi 
fui'  his  ]>.irt,  found  mucb 
biin  in  lii»  new  friend,  t1i 
SI')!!  ivbii  nmv  varied  the 
oJ'  his  solituile.  lie  liste 
tl)  Itegaio'.s  discourse,  a 
iiati-ly  |>ourcd  out  his  stor 
li'ilge  and  experience,  and 
n  teiu  of  keen  and  bitter 
tlie  men,  parties,  and  cii 
of  dlMiriiuted  and  unba 
l'>iIi'ri(^o  enthusiastically 
cnmitry,  and  his  prond 
tilled  iviib  tears  when  tl 
jilaced  its  former  greatness 
riiiitrnst  with  its  present  i 
In  spite  of  all  tbc  ve 
wi'iidipri'ock  variations  of 
life,  Ri'Kato  was  at  hearl 
lie  set  forib  in  glowing 
i?vils  and  tyranny  of  '. 
SDvernuient,  expatiated  < 
baniiis  excentioua  of  Hies 
und  other  martyrs  to  freed 
1111(1  exposed  the  corrnptl 
lany  oi'  the  men  who  rel 
t'liiiulry  In  the  bonds  of  i 
fHnalicisiii ;  until  Fedcric 
glowed,  and  lienrt  t>eat 
patriotic  indignation,  and 
lit:  too,  when  the  battle-l 
Ktrilic,  wiiidil  jovfiilly  dran 
and  lose  bU  life  for  tbe  I 
the  land  lie  loved  so  well, 
the  st[ideiit  would  take 
guitar,  and  sung,  with  cl 
nnil  windows— for  Fcrdiu 
were  n  quick-cared  legion- 
stirring  flynm  of  tl»  Conf 
the  « ild  'IVagala—that  Sp 
.-^cilhiUe,  tu  whose eKcitiog 
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should  not  wooder  if  you  saw  her  Whether  it  be  for  the  best,  I  greaflf 
tliia  very  night.     Bo  happy  whilst     donbt." 

you  may,  whilst  yoath  and  beauty  Musing  on  the  fair  appari^on  that 
last.  They  quickly  pass,  and  never  thuspertlnacionslyintradednponhiin^ 
return  ;  and  in  love  be  ajdventurons  the  young  lawyer  dressed  himself.  It 
and  bold,  like  a  true  Spaniard  and  was  late,  and  to  atone  for  lost  tim^ 
gallant  gentleman.  Daring  wins  the  he  resolved  to  remain  at  home,  and 
day.  "  study  hard  the  whole  day.  Bat  somo- 

Ile  departed.  Fedcrico  remained  how  or  other,  exactly  at  the  aame 
alone.  With  a  amilo  at  his  friend's  hour  as  on  the  previous  one,  he  fonnd 
advice,  the  young  man  sat  down  to  himaelf  in  the  Calle  Alcala;  and.; 
study.  But  he  soon  started  up,  and  scarcely  was  he  there,  when  the  brown 
gazetl  like  one  in  a  dream 
massive  volames  encumbei 
table.  He  knew  not  how  it  hi 
but  the  well-known  letters 
alphabet  seemed  changed  in 
plicable  hieroglyphics.  The 
passages  were  wholly  unint 
the  paragraphs  were  all  rose-c 
black  locl(s  and  brilliant  eye! 
and  sparkled  through  the 
arabesques  and  angolar  eapii 
commenced  each  chapter  of  i 
confusing  and  dazzling  his  br 
last  he  angrily  slammed  thi 
uicnt-hound  volume,  muttere 
on  his  own  folly,  then  langh 
nt  the  recollection  of  that 
old  fellow,  Gcronimo  Reg 
went  to  bed.  There  he  fot 
rest.  When  lie  closed  his  ' 
slender  form  of  the  incognil 
before  them.  Her  white  hi 
tended  from  beneath  her 
beckoned  him  to  follow;  naj 
the  pressure  of  the  tiny  fin; 
warm  breath  upon  his  ch 
velvet  lips  gently  laid  to  h 
when  lie  started  from  bis  alee 
to  fancy  the  rustle  of  a  dres 
sweet  low  voice  that  tiraidlyn 
name.  So  passed  the  night, 
tuwania  daybreak  did  he  sli 
POHudcr  aiid  more  refreshing 
But  when  he  arose,  he  f( 
his  consternation,  that  she 
haunted  his  dreams  was  eqn 
sent  to  his  waking  imaginatii 
fjisciuaiing  image  of  the 
stiangcr  had  established  itsi 
heart,  and  Federico  felt 
efforts  (0  dislodge  it  would  be 
less  as  painful. 

"  If  1  believed  in  sorcery, 
liluquiscd,  "  I  should  think 
rogue  Gcronimo  bad  cast  i 
over  me.  He  predicted  i 
would  visit  me  this  night,  a 
filie  has  done  so,  and  here 
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so  terrible  a  weapon  in  a  Spaniard's        Without  reply,  the  Btraager  pro- 
hand,  and  crossing  tlic  Plaza  MayiH',     daced  along  black  cloth. 
I^ded  swiftly  through   streets    and        "What  is  that?"   s^d  Federico, 

lancri,  until,  exactly  as  the  clock  of  St     who  vigilantly  obeerved  hie   moT»> 

James's  church  struck  nine,  he  stood     menta. 

beneath  the  massive  arches  of  the        "To  blindfold  you." 

woalern  iiovtieo.    All  was  stili  as  the        "  Why?" 

grave.    The  dark  enclosure  of  a  con-        "Sefior,  that    job    may  not    ho 

vent  arose  at  a  ahort  distance,  and     vbitlter  I  conduct  yon." 

from  a  small  high  wijidow  a  solitary        "  Not  so ! "  cried  the  student  aoB- 

ray  of  light  fell  npoii  ttie  painl«d    pidously.     "  I  will  follow,  bnt  with 

figure  of  the  Virgin  that  sto<  '  ■    '-- 

grated  tiichc  on  the  church  w. 

His  bach  against  the  stone  ' 
ill  the  daiiiest  corner  of  the 
Federico  posted  himself,  sili 
motionless.  He  had  not  long 
tvlicii  he  heaitl  the  sound 
atcps  upon  the  rough  pa 
They  came  nearer ;  a  shadow 
the  front  of  the  arched  galei 
was  merged  in  the  gloom,  as  iti 
muttering  indistinctly  to  hiuu 
tered  the  portico.  It  was 
closely  muffled  in  a,  d:irk  clo 
judge  from  his  high  and  poin 
be  belonged  to  the  lower  claa 
]}eoplc;  awild  black  beard,  a 
visible  in  the  light  from  the 
window,  was  all  of  his  phjai 
discernible  by  the  student.  H 
be  any  thing;  a  Gallego,  a  n 
or  a  robber. 

After  a  moment,  Federico 
slight  noise,  and  advanced  a  si 
his  corner.  "  Who  is  there 'i 
the  sti-anger.  "  Who  is  thei 
said.  "  Answer,  iu  God's 
What  do  you  here  at  this  hoi 
night  V" 

■'  Who  questions  me?"  bo 
niunded  the  young  man.  An 
^iiinc  time  lie  approached  the  i 

For  a  moment  the  two  mci 
suspiciously  at  each  other ;  I 
stranger  again  spoke.  "  Nij 
solitude  enjoin  prudence,  seiic 
lie ;  ''  and  so,  keep  your  d 
^Vtiat  brings  you  to  this 
cliLii-ch  door?  At  this  hour  s 
r^valiers  are  ottener  found 
Prudoor  theUeliciaa,  plucking 
for  their  uiislresses." 

"  I  love  fiowera,"  replied  F 
"  but  1  also  love  solitude." 

'' And  what  flower,  my  gallai 
gentleman,  do  you  best  love  V 

"  Knuugh  1  enough ! "  joyft 
ci aimed  the  student.  '"Tis 
seek:  I  am  ready  to  follow." 
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"  Beautiful  she  certainly  is,"  was 
tlie  reply ;  "  but  what  la  woman's 
bcanty  ?  The  vision  of  a  day ;  snow, 
sullied  and  dispelled  in  a  nisbt." 

"  You  arc  in  exceeding  good 
Imraour,"  said  the  friend  Of  this  mo- 
rose and  moralising  bridegroom. 

A  pause  ensued,  during  which 
Fcdcrico's  heart  beat  so  strongly  that 
he  thought  its  throhbiogB  must  surely 
be  audible  through  the  slight  barrier 
Gcparating  him  from  the  speakers. 
A  servant  brought  lights,  and  a 
slender  bright  ray  shot  thronj 
small  opeoing  in  the  tapestry, 
Tionsly  auobserved  by  the  sttn 
Applying  his  eye  to  the  crevioi 
obtained  a  view  of  the  apartment 
of  the  persons  whose  converssti< 
had  overheard.  One  of  these  wi 
uniform  glittering  with  embroid 
the  other  was  dressed  in  black, 
several  stars  and  orders  on  bis  bi 
Both  ivci-c  in  the  middle  pent 
life :  the  one  in  uniform  was 
youngest  and  most  agreeable  lool 
the  dark  features  of  the  Other  wc 
a  sombre  and  nnpleasing  cast. 

The  servant  left  the  room,  aui 
man  in  black  suspended  his  wnlli 
paused  opposite  his  friend. 

"  You  had  something  to  comn 
eate  V  "  he  said,  in  a  suppressed  v 

"  Are  we  secure  from  listene 
asked  the  officer,  in  French. 

"  Entirely  ;  and  doubly  so  i 
sjioak  I'rciich.  Rosaura  herself 
she  overhear  us,  would  be  noni 

"  Count,"  said  tiie  soldier,  "  1 
cciely  wish  you  joy  of  this  marri: 

"  A  thousand  thanks  I  But 
equal  sincerity  I  tell  you  that  '. 
iiL'urtlly  weary  of  such  congratidft< 
In  marrying,  one  gives  and  take 
give  Rosnura.Diy  name  and  i 
titles  and  digHiities,  honours  and 
vileges." 

"And  yon  take  yonr  lovely 
and  a  rich  citiCe  A  fair  exchi 
Escellenci  I  can  only  say  tha 
wtirhl  woiidera  at  the  delay  o 
suitable  a  union,  aud  even  int 
to  the  belief  that  a  certain  dis 

"The  world  is  greatly  mistal 
intcrrnpted  the  Count  "  I  ard 
love  Kosauri,  and  1  have  bis  Majt 
consent  to  the  marriage.  Butwhat 
meu  take  me  for,  if  they  auppose- 
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iras     be  stopped    short,    and    tossed  Ma 
""'"     head  with  a  scomfiil  smile. 
"  Well  ?  "  said  the  officer. 
"  Solve  the  riddle  yourself" 
"  I  understand  I    Your  position  is 
uneasy,  the  fiitnre  dark,  the  dedsive 
moment  at  hand.     With  one's  feet 
on  a  volcano,  one  is  little  disposed  to 
enjoy  a  honeymoon." 

"But  when  the  mine  explodes,  and 
one  is  tossed  into  the  air,  it  is  pleasant 
to  fall  in  the  soft  lap  of  love,  there  to 
forget  one's  wounds." 
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that  inuterinllj  increased  the  nipidit;^     to  jon.    Ftr  from   the  capital,  ire 
ul'  Ills  licai-t's  pnUsiioDs.  \vill  lead  a  pasUwal  lifb,  amidst  myr- 

"  My  fair  bride  I "  gallautly  ex-  ties  and  meadows,  So^s  and  sbep- 
claimed  liis  Excellciicr,  "  I  am  eo-  herds,  in  t^  the  sweet  tranquillity 
elinnted  to  see  yon.  How  lovely  yoa  of  a  terrestrial  paradise." 
look,  Rosaura !  and  how  deeply  I  Whether  sketched  in  jest  or  ia 
regret  that  important  aSairs  leave  ma  earnest,  this  picture  of  rustic  felicity 
but  a  few  nioiiienta  to  devote  to  you."     had  evidently  few  charms  for  Kosanrs, 

"  It  would  aeeui,"  said  the  lady,  at  least  in  the  companionship  pro* 
nitli  cold  severity,  "  that  your  Ex-  posed-  Suddenly  she  stepped  up  M 
ei'lteuey  has  converted  my  poor  apart-  the  Count,  took  his  band,  looked 
nicnt  into  an  audience  cliamber."  fall  into    his   dark  serious  coonte- 

"  A  thousand  pardons,  dear  Bo-     nance,  uid  laughed  alond  and  most 
s:iiira,"  n-iis  the  reply.    "A  particular    musically, 
frioud  craved  a  short  interview."  "What  do  I  hear.  Excellency?" 

"It  is  kte,"  said  the  lad        '  '        '  ' 

cdly.      '•  I  wish  your  Exce 
good  nij^ht." 

•'  What ! "  cried  the  Coui 
tinitly.     "  You  dismiss  me  tt 

"  1  am  indisposed  to-night. 

"  Yon  are  a  cruel  tyrant,  R 

'-I,  Excellency  V  They  si 
tlii;igs  of  you." 

"  Who,  anil  what?" 

'■  No  matter.  May  your  Ei 
live  a  thousand  years ! " 

"  With  yoH,  Rosaura,"  re[ 
(loiuit,  assuming  an  drof  tei 
wliicli,  as  Fedeiico  thought, 
))n'iiiely  ill  upon  htm,  and  eu( 
ing  to  take  her  hand.  She 
quickly  hack. 


•■The  (Ipvil  take  the  Excel 
rrii'd  the  (.'oimt,  losing  all  s 
iiKtnd,  and  stamping  angrily 
I'oiit.     Rosaura  cortsied  low. 

■■  Villi  forget  my  rights  o' 
I'li-iiura.  I  came  lo  tell  you  1 
fi'iv  diiys,  as  1  hope,  my 
wishes  will  be  accomplished." 

"  We  shall  sec,  Excelleni 
jM^iited  the  jirovoking  beauty. 

Tlie  Count  stepped  up  to  I 
snid,  with  Ills  sullen  smile 
rt'joicn  not  ut  It,  Kosaura?" 

■'  No,"  was  her  laconic  repl 

"You  love  mo  notV" 

"  Love  ;/(ia.  Excellency? 
stati.'!<man  like  you !  Certaii 
E.-iwIleiicy." 

■■  1  grieve  to  hear  it,  my  1 
bride ;  but,  fortunately,  lovi 
cc.i Ill's  with  marriage.  Yo 
le.irn  to  love  me,  Rosaura 
existence  shall  be  a  happy  aD< 
one.  You  detest  state  affairs 
\v\i\\:  tlieiii  and  devoid  mysel 
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"'What  ia    your  plan  ?"  cried  the        "The    list  I"    repeated    Fedeilco. 

student.  "  Stay,  let  me  remember  I "  and,  plting- 

"Ask  no  questions.    Do  as  I  bid     tng  his  band  into  his  pocket,  he  pnlllil 

jou.     Do  you  see  yonder  door?  "  oat  a  torn  paper.     "  When  I  threw 

"  Of  the  palace  ?  "  the  man  down,  this  remained  sticking  • 

"  Go  in  there."  between  my  waistcoat  and  neckcloth, 

"Into  the  palace?"  where     he     had    grappled    me.      I 

"Of  conrse.     Look  neither  right     noticed  it  when  I  got  onteide,   and 

nor  left  ;  cross  the  ftrat  court  to  the 

great  portal.  There  await  me.  Qnlck, 

quick — liere  they  cornel" 

pushed  him  away. 
Not  without  doubt  and  di 

did  Fc*lerico  obey  the  ordf 

old  man,  who  displayed,  in 

junctui-c,  a  promptitude  anc 

rare  at  liis  age.    But  the  sti 

no  alternative.    Wrapped  in 

cloak,  and  feigning  a  feeble 

passed  slowly  and  nnquestioi 

the  soldiers  of  the  royal  gna 

impunity    in    a   palace    w 

strictest  watch  and  ward  wei 

kept,  was  an  enigma  to  '. 

and  he  was  still  more  pnzzl 

whilst  waiting  at  the  porta 

persons,  shrouded  llkehlmse 

cloaks,  passed  before  him, 

him  as  they  went  with  a 

"&Men(unoeAes,"anddisappei 

corridors  of  the  p^dace.    At 

Geronimo.     lie  had  provide 

in  tiie  interval  with  anotti 

His    appearance    was    an 

relief  to  the  student, 
"Are  tlieygone?"  sud 

"  May  I  venture  out?" 
"  Tliauk  the  saints  that 

here ! "    replied    Geronimo. 

now,  tell  me  what  has  happi 
Fcderico  told  his  adventu 

old  Regato  listened  to  the 

with  marks  of  the  strongest 

IToiv  he  nodded  his  head,  1 

the  ground  with  his  heel, 

hack  Ills  cloak  and  gesUcoL 

his  arms.    When  he  heard 

Count  had  said  of  him  ai 

proliablo   fate,  ho  langfaed 

"Baht"  said  he;  "thread 

live  long.     I  liave  had  hoi 

cooked  for  mc,  and  cooled  it 

bi'enth.     I  hope  to  die  in 

like  a  good  Christian ;  and 

chance  of  a  rope,  I  would  n 

witli  his  Excellency.     Th< 

schemer !     I'll   pay   him 

Ma/lre  de  todai  graciai  I  ht 

the  list  of  the  conspiraton 

blow  might  be  struck  1" 
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T  fuir  city  of  Madrid  ?  "  to  the  stadent,  who,  much  confused, 
"Little  is  heard,"  replied  Gcronimo,    *nd  apprehensive  of  discovery,  averted 

*'  save  lameutationa  for  the  iudisposi-     his  eyes  from  the  royal   gaze.     But 

tion  of  oiir  beloved  master."  his  einbitrra«sment  was  exchanged  for 

"  The    good    people !"    exclaimed     consteniation,  when  he  beheld,  in  tho 

Ferdinand.     "  We  will  have  care  of    person   addressed  by  Ferdinand   as 

their  happiness,"  Tadeo,  his  recent  antagonist,  Ihe  af- 

■'  And  yet,"  said  a  little  old  man     fianced  of  Rosanra.     The  Count,  w}m 

with  a  countenance  of  repnUive  ngli-     stood  at  his  elbow,  gave  him  bat  one' 

ness,  "  there  be  reprobates  who  laitgh     look,  but  that  one  comprised  everf 

whilst  all  true  and  f^thful   subjects     thing — astonishment,  anger,  hatred, 

weep.     There   is  my   neighbour,  the     conlidenceof power,anda tixeddeter- 

merchant  Alvaro.    Yesterday  he  mar-     mination  of  revenge.    A  ctiill  came 

lied  his  danghter  toayoung  no 

Don   Francisco  Palavar,  wh( 

relationship  with  theMarqais' 

Cruz.    The  wedding- guests  u 

nierous  ;  they  sang  and  danc 

rejoiced  luiyond  measure.     Se 

van),  said  I,  are  you  not  ashi 

be  so  Joyous  at  such  a  time  ?  ' . 

was  his  answer,    '  let  the  tin 

— tlicy  arc  certainly  l>ad  enou 

must  soon  change.     All  thin; 

.in  end.  Wcrejoice  inhopesof 

"The  wretch  I"  exclaimed 
of  the  camarilla.  "  I  know  hi 
he  was  always  a  negro." 

"  A  knave  grown  gray  in  I 
of  the  Kxaltados,"  cried  a  thit 

"  tie  must  be  looked  to,"  i 
sick  King.  "  Salcedo,  what  b: 
to  tell  V" 

"  I  have  gathered  iotelligcn' 
plied  Salcedo,  "from  an  eque: 
certain  illustrions   personage. 

Kiused,  and  looked  meaningly 
iiig,  whose  brow  contracte 
■whose  lips  muttered  a  well 
name.  "  Tlie  eqnerry,"  Salcei 
"  tattled  of  great   bustle   and 

days  past  its  court-yard  bad  be 
with  carriages,  bringing  genera 
isters,  dignitaries  of  the  char 
many  oHicers,  chiefly  of  the 
Guard."  On  hearing  this,  a  I 
and  uneasy  flush  reddened  Ferd 
pate  countenance,  and  his  di 
glared  angrily. 

"I  know  them,"  ho  said,"  the  1 
S]>iral«rH,  the  Catalan  voluntei 
ograviadoa.  Why  have  I  not 
thi^  sooner?  But  I  wiU  tak< 
with  them.  Ila,  Tadeo  ! — you 
AVliy  has  this  been  kept  Irom  i 

Uttering  these  las*  words,  tl 
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VTitb  the  cotirage  of  pride  ai 
Fcderico  boldly  met  his 
gaze.  For  some  moments  tl 
ttt  each  otiier  tn  silence, 
last  by  Tadco. 

'*  I  come  to  i]uestion  yon 
"  answer  truly.and  yonr  cap 
bo  very  brief.  Deceive  me 
life  shall  be  yet  shorter.  Y 
shall  meet  their  jnst  reward 

"  I  am  guilty  of  no  crime. 
Federico.  "  I  am  the  victi 


"  And  what  arc  they  ?"  i 
quired  the  Connt. 

Federico  was  silent. 

"  Do  yon  know  me,  SeJ 
(he  Count. 

"No,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Beware,  then,  lest  yon 
know  me  too  well.  What 
concealed  in  yonder  closet 
is  the  paper  you  robbed  me 
admitted  you  into  the  ho 
yon  belong  to  a  secret  socio 
you  sent  aa  a  spy?  A  di 
found  in  the  closet :  did  yo 


lie  paused  after  each  qui 
Federico  answered  none  of  1 
tlie  last,  to  which  he  replied 
negative.  "You  had  best 
resumed  Tadoo.  "Ifj^on. 
liticnl  offender,  if  no  crlmit 
led  you  where  I  found  yoi 
my  word.  Setter — and  I  ple< 
to  what  I  can  and  will  perl 
shall  at  once  be  released." 

"  I  can  say  but  this,"  r 
prisoner ;  "  it  was  not  my 
overhear  you:  an  accident 
mo  where  you  discovered  i 
Itoartily  regret  that  a  casual 
trayed  mypresence." 

"  Is  that  all  you  will  say 

"All." 

"  You  know  not  with  i 
deal,"  cried  the  Count.  Th 
iiig  his  voice,  and  with  a  i 
Ijc  strove  to  render  amiable, 
perhaps,  a  love-affair," 
"  Youii^  man,  wbich  of  ] 
saura's  TiandmaidcDS  did  j 
AVho  introduced  von  into  tl 
ment?  Tell  me  tliU,  satli 
a  )ioint  that  concerns  m; 
sonally,  and  not  only  will  I 
but  remain  your  debtor." 

Wlulst  thus  he  spoke,  tb 
features  expressed  vciy  diffi 
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already  preferred  death  to  the  rerela-  and  Federico  recognised  the  featnrae 

tion  of  A  secret  that  is  not  mine.   Mj  of  one  reDowned  thronghciat  Spam 

resolution  is  aachaoged.  I  cui  anaww  as  a  wUe  coniuaUar  and  learned  law- 

110  questions."  ytr.     With  surpriae  and  respect  tbe 

Thelady  cast  afriendtyandapprav'  etndent  gasedsttbedtatiDguishedand 

ing  glance  at  the  steadfast  youth.  UluBtrions  persons  he  bad  jnat  heard 

'•Now,byonrlAdy,"she  said,  turn-  named. 
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ouTi.    "My  father,  of  an  old  family,  qaished.       Fcderico     is    bia     con- 

rtUlioiigh  not  of  the  highest  nobility,  queror.'" 

was  President  of  the  Burgos  Tribunftl,  "I    his     conqnerorl"    cried    the 

ami  by  commercial  transactions  in  student.    And  theu,  recalling  all  that 

tlie  time  of  the  Constitntion,  bo  ac-  had  occnired.     "Strange  deatinyl" 

qnii^    great    wealth.      My    hated  he  continued.     "Yes,  I  now  eee  that 

Kiiitor  is  also  sprung  from  the  people,  the  secret  intrignes  of  a  dangerons 

My  father  was  his  friend,  and  at  one  and  powerful  man  have  been  revealed 

time  hail  to  thank  bis  influence  for  by  my  means.     But  who  is  he?  I  in 

(•scape    from    ))ersecution.      Ont    of  vain  conjecture." 

gratitude  he  promised  him  my  hand,  "Yon  do  not  know  hun?"  cried 

und,  dying  a  year  ago,  left  bim  my  Rosaura,    greatly    astonished — "not 

guardian.    In  that  capacity  he  ad-     know ?"  She  suddenly  pansed, for 

ministered  my  estates,  and  had  me  in  at  that  moment  the  door  burst  open, 

bis  power.  But,  thanks  to  the  Virgin,  and  tlie  Queen  entei'ed  tlie  room,  in 
I  am  at 
trol." 

She 
nnd  hel 
covered 
witbdrc 
their  pi 
the  mot 

"1st 


heart  is 

"  An{ 

Student, 


us.     Ill 

it  not— 
Gcronhr 
who  bro 
nimo  bii 

Mend,  a 

be  told  1 
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hours  a 
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Bj  all  the  saiuts,  he  shall  rue  it.   Ilia     she  said.     "He  has  fled  his  weiU 
tL'eaehcr>' la  mydeath-stroke!"  merited  punishment.    Tbose  seat  for 

The  King  sank  back  like  a  corpse  his  arrest,  sought  him  in  vain.  You 
Dpon  hia  cushions;  but  presently  are  imder  m;  protection,  Bosaura — 
recovered  himself,  and  with  all  speed,  and  you  also,  Don  Fedcrico.  Yoa 
before  the  assembled  miuiatera,  the  have  established  a  lasting  claim  npon 
extOTted  decree  vaa  annuUed,  liie  my  gralituds,  and  my  friewlsbip  shall 
Pragmatic  $ani  "  ■=.-■■ 

full  ibrec,  and 
Regent.  Wbi 
Fcderico,  unhe 
such  impoitaii 
liXeooeentram 
then,  the  man 
had  been  so  pi 
over  tlie  soiTerii 
powerful  mi  nisi 
the  butcher  of 
his  unhappy  c 
the  insiguifica 
down  from  bis 
had  succnnbed 
virtual  ruler  of 
by  the  Bgeocy 
previously,  he 
have  anuihilali 


rico  had  scare 
of  their  realitj 
few  hoars  site 
the  Queen's  pi  i 

Tlie  morain. 
royal  aparlmei: 
of  a  sleepless  m 
upon  the  han( 
newly-made  B 
the  student  wH 
liosanra's  baai 

"Fear  noth) 
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liclhought  them  of  paying  their  some-     pbical  world.  Her  orfcillations  of  error 

■vvh.it  late  devotions  to  philosophy.     she,too,ha8nodoubtoxhibited — a  ne- 

Accustomcd  to  receive,  as  their  due,     cessary  condition  this  of  vitality  and 

n  profound  respect  from  others,  they    progress — but  nowhere  has   a  body 

asijuinc  with  eaay  confidence  the  cloak     of  philosophers  so  systematically  ad- 

of  thGi>hilo$opher;  and  while  they  are     hered  to  the  sound  cauoua  of  reason- 

thinking  only  how  to  arrange  its  folds     ing  and  rescai'ch,  and  that  npon  s 

nith  classic  imice.  ther  arc  tmcon-    snbiect  where  there  is  the  irreatest 

Bcioiisly  wii 

limbs  what 

feet,  and  bri 

sore  contusii 

will  parade : 

Tals,  and  im 

pride  of  fre 
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thpse  scnstktioDs,  which  are  attribntea  that    the    notion    of    an    extended 

of  mind,  can  throw  no  light  on  the  reaiating  body,  anppoBOd  bj  many  fa> 

maunpr    in   which    we    ac«|uire   oar  be  reaolvcd  into  the   sensations   of 

knowleil^    of    the    eaiatence    and  tooch,  «annot  be  derived  &om  this 

qualities  of  body.     From  this  view  of  aouiae  alone,  bat  must  have-  s(»ae 

the  subject,  it  follows  that  it  ia  the  other  <»ii|pn  than  the  pure  sensation, 

e:(tcni3l  objects  themselves,  and  not  wbidkia  a  me^  mental  phenomenon  or 

any  species  or  images  of  these  objects  state  of  the  consdensneaa.    But  he 

(ur,  we  mag  add,  any  mere  aggtomero'  Imagined  he  had  oveixome  thedifficnltj 

tion  of  present  and  remaabered  wnior  by  mtroducing  to  ns  a  new  sensi^on, 

that  s 
our   n 


the  n 
psychi 
expref 
the  «] 
Vetera 
bcr  tl 
same 
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^'liich  <-n(M)iinters  ns  in  the  ordinary  who  onderataDd  snch  profimdities,  .to 

svsti-Liis  of  idealism,  of  tlio  subjective  be  defident  in  ac«iiracy.    Hegel  next 

produdng   the  objective  Ego.  trod 

Tkminht  and  tlimg  arc  identical.     Bnt  „    ■«.       ,  ^     t 

■,I.Mentl5.»  »  to  ■«og™.ao.lj  Th. arf,, nlSSZ^SX %.- 
\  the  inind  of  God,  in  the  absolute — 

'liich  develops  what  in  itself  is  nnity  And  ve  are  told  gravely,  bj  grave 

1  the  tbnn  of  a  duality.    As  if  (to  expositors,     how,     b^innutg    wiA 

se   A  rude    itlnstration)    the  aame  noOmg^  he  abowed,  with  logical  pm- 

mngc  should  be  shot  from  the  interior  cision,  how  everf  thioi;  bad  regnlarif 

iiint;ic    lantern    throi^h    two  proceeded  from  itl 
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he  might  say,  if  they  see  a  man  dan- 
cing upon  the  tight-rope,  strained  be- 
tween two  posts — have  no  doubt  in 
the  world  that  the  rope,  and  the  roan 
on  it,  are  equally  supported  by  the 
same  two  posts,  which,  moreover, 
they  presume  to  stand  up  there  in 
veritable  substantiality  before  them. 
Were  our  three  sages  at  the  fair,  they 
would  reason  otherwise.  Fichte  would 
say — these  people  think  there  are  two 
posts  I  There  is  but  one.  That  left- 
hand  post  is  but  the  shadow  of  the 
other.  It  is  the  nght-hsind  subfective 
post  which  has  projected  it  forth. 

Schelling,  gravely  looking  on,  ob- 
serves they  are  both  sliadows:  nay, 
they  are  identical.  If  you  were  to 
stand  in  the  centre  of  the  rope,  in  the 
point  of  indifference  between  them, 
and  to  turn  round  till  the  intellectual 
intuition  were  sufficiently  excited,  you 
would  find  the  right-hand  and  the 
left-hand  post  blended  together — ^un- 
distinguishable — you  woSd  perceive 
their  absolute  identity. 

Shadows !  identical !  Very  true, 
says  Hegel,  slowly  stepping  for- 
ward, but  what  a  mistake  have 
both  philosophers  and  the  vulgar 
been  making  all  this  time !  They 
have  presumed  that  these  posts*  sup- 
port the  rope !  It  is  the  rope  which 
upholds  the  posts ;  which  are  indeed 
but  its  opposite  ends.    You  may  see 
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that,  separately,  each  post  is  good  for 
nothing;  it  is  the  relation  between 
them  that  is  every  thing ;  the  rope  is 
all.    This  alone  can  be  said  to  exist 
Every  thing  about  us  is  plainly  at  one 
end  or  the  other  end  of  this,  or  some 
other  rope.  There  runs,  he  would  add, 
a  vulgar  tradition  that  man  made  the 
rope.    I  will  demonstrate  that  tbe 
rope  made  the  man  and  eveiy  thing 
el^  in  the  whole  fair. 


But  it  is  not  our  object  at  present 
to  enter  further  into  the  lahynnth  d 
German  metaphysics ;  at  a  future  time, 
if  our  readers  should  endure  the  sub- 
ject, we  will  endeavour  to  actasgnidft 
and  interpreter  through  som6  ci  its 
more  curious  passages ;  we  are  hoe 
concerned  only  with  the  pomts'of 
view  taken  of  the  material  wodi 
Have  we  not  said  enough  to  snppoit 
our  thesis?  to  prove  what  stnmge 
results  may  be  arrived  at  if  philoso- 
pher, following  after  philo»}pher,  hases 
his  speculations  on  what  is  <!uirentiii 
the  school-room,  instead  of  redtming 
to  honest  and  simple-minded  observs- 
tions  of  nature — and  to  show  that  (m 
this  subject  oiperc^tim  our  veterans 
Reid  and  Stewart  have  tak^  op  the 
only  safe  position  our  present  bioir- 
ledge  admits  of? 
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■chcroan  might  have  shi 
encounter  with  a  lion  o 
dable  breed. 

The  physician  and  the 
each  other  cordiallj,  a 
-changing  a  few  cotnp' 
their  dinner  at  different 
left  the  cofTee-hoase  at  t^ 
and  meeting  at  the  dooi 
in  arm  niong  the  bonlev 
rection  of  the  Madeleine 

"  Well,  Doctor,"  aait 
coacly,  "  have  you  fonn 
linvc  asked  yoQ  for  at  le 
ft  pretty  woman — maid 
or  darli,  tall  or  short,  al 
vho  will  consent  to  mak 
picst  of  men,  by  nnitio; 
mine  ?  T  ask  only  a  hi 
and  crowiis ;  you  mnj 
modest  in  my  expectati 

"  Too  modest !  yon  a 
than  that." 

"  You  are  langhiiig  ai 

"Not  at  all;  besides 
would  be  ill  chosen  to  jt 
a  serious  affair  on  hand, 
has  commissioned  mc 
you." 

"  And  yoa  call  that 
fair?"  said  the  Capt 
scornfully. 

"A  matter  that  can 
liioodshed,  appears  to 
of  the  epithet,"  sud  the 
nssumeu  gravity. 

"Ah!  M. Bonchereau 
l)lood  ?  "  cried  PcUetier, 
londer ;  "  hitherto,  I  tu 
rather  herbivorous  thai 
And  with  what  sauCe  di 
to  cat  me — sword  or  pis 

"  lie  leaves  you  t 
arms,"  replied  M.  Magi 
pcrturbabic  seriousness. 

"  It's  all  one  to  me. 
already.  I>ot  me  see  : 
brcikfMt  with  some  of] 
it  is  .t  sort  of  regiment! 
should  not  like  to  miss! 
after  to-morrow,  Tm  ye 
that  do?" 

'  "  Perfectly.  The  day 
row,  seven  in  the  momi 
trauce  of  llic  forest  of  'V 

"  Agreed,"  said  the  ( 
liarly  slapping  his  con 
with  his  large  brawny 
you  mcddlu  with  dueilit 
who u Id  have  thought  a 
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selves,  I  think  he  will  i 

for  it." 

•'  You  may  find  yourw 
Captain,"  replied  the  Doc 
miralile  seriousness ;  "yft 
chereau  was  much  exu 
though  of  peaceable  hal 
perfect  tiger  when  his  bic 
appoars  tliat  yon  hurt  bis 
unless  you  makea  ronnal  a 

"  Well,  well,"  interropi 
"  it  is  not  much  in  my  n 
^se,  and  this  is  the 
but  with  an  old  friend,  ] 
a  point.  I  would  rathei 
cessions  thau  have  to  n 
self  hereafter.  Shall  we 
chereau  ?  " 

"  Let  US  go,"  said  the 
could  hardly  help  smiUn) 
the  voice  of  iaCercst  inst 
lity  and  hnmanity  into  tl 
professed  duellist. 

When  Magnian  an^  tl 
tered  his  drawing-room, 
who  had  not  shut  his  ey 
night,  experienced  all  tl 
of  the  criminal  to  whon 
deatli  is  read.  Bnt  th< 
S|)oken  restored  fluidity  i 
ibr  a  moment  frozen  in  h 
Captain  made  the  most 
formal  apology,  and  i 
shaking  the  hand  of  his  olc 
overjoyed  at  his  escape, 
himself  very  exacting. 

"  Doctor,  you  are  i 
criod  fioucherean,  as  sooi 
himself  alone  with  the  pi 

"It  is  almost  part  of  m; 
replied  Magnian  laugbli 
ever,  the  tendbic  aflitir 
ranged.  I  have  done  n 
yours.  When  shall  yot 
the  south  V" 

Tlio  salisfaetion  depic 
ehereau's  plisiognomy  v 
nai  replaced  by  sombre 

"  Doctor,"  said  he,  i 
voice,  "you  must  tfiU  n 
1  have  resolution  to  h 
tencc  with  calmness ; 
attanki'd,  iaituot?" 

"  Yon  mean  your  heat 

"My  head  also!"  criei 
positively  green  with  tei 

"  Y^ou  are  mad,"  B»k 
hlirn^'giug  liis  shoulders 
willingly  change  my  che 

"  Yoii  deceive  me. 
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"  Doctor,  a  word  with  you,"  said 
tin'  officer  sternly. 

'•  Two,  if  you  like,  Captain,"  was 
!Ma.iruiau's  jovial  reply. 

^•It  appears,  that  iu  spite  of  your 
proirnostics,  Bouchereau  is  in  perfexst 
hoalth." 

''  Voudriez-'vous  quit  mcttr^f 
Would  you  have  him  die?"  said  the 
Doctor,  parodying  with  a  comical 
oniphasis  the  dcliverj-  of  Joanny,  who 
had  taken  the  part  of  the  father  of 
till*  Iforatii. 

''  1  know  you  arc  excellent  at  a 
joke,"  retorted  Telletier,  whoso 
vexation  was  *rapidly  turning  to 
angor;  "but  you  know  that  I  am 
not  accustomed  to  sen'e  as  a  butt. 
Bo  good  enough  to  speak  seriously. 
Js  it  true  that  Boucliereau  was  never 
in  danger?" 

''  fn  great  danger,  on  the  contrary. 
'\\':\s  he  not  about  fighting  you  ?  " 

*'  So  that  when  you  sent  him  to 
Nice V" 

"  It  was  to  prevent  the  duel.  As 
a  ])hysician,  I  watch  over  the  health 
of  my  clients ;  and  it  was  my  duty  to 
}>nNorve  Bouchereau  from  your  sword, 
^vhicll  is  said  to  be  a  terrible  malady." 

"One  of  which  you  will  perhaps 
ha\e  to  cure  yourself  before  very 
long,"  exclaimed  the  Captain,  com- 
liletely  exa>ipcrated  by  the  Doctor^s 
coolness.  "  The  idiot  Bouchereau 
may  die  of  fear,  or  of  any  thing  eUwj. 
I  certainly  shall  not  do  him  the 
honour  to  meddle  with  him  ;  but  you, 
my  friend,  so  skilled  in  sharp  jests,  I 
shall  be  glad  to  see  if  your  valour 
equals  yoiur  wit." 


The  part  of  an  unfoii:unato  and 
mystified  rival  is  so  humiliating,  that 
Pelletier's  vanity  prevented  his  stating 
his  real  gix)und  of  complaint,  and 
mentioning  the  name  of  Madame 
Bouchereau.  The  Doctor  imitated 
his  reserve,  and  listened  to  the  officer^s 
defiance  with  the  same  tranquil  smile 
which  had  previously  played  upon  his 
countenance. 

"  My  dear  Captidn,"  he  said,  "  at 
this  moment  you  wonld  particulaify 
like  to  pass  your  good  sword  througn 
my  body,  or  to  lodge  a  ball  in  my  leir 
— for,  irf  consideration  of  om*  old 
friendship,  I  presume  you  would  spare 
my  head.  You  shall  have  the  oppor- 
tunity, if  you  positivelv  insist  upon  it. 
Bnt  if  you  kiU  me,  who  will  arrange 
vour  marriage  with  !MademoiseUe 
Nanteuil?" 

Pelletier  stared  at  his  adversary 
with  an  astonished  look,  which  re- 
doubled the  Doctor's  good  humour. 

"  Who  is  Mademoiselle  Nanteuil?  "' 
he  at  last  said,  his  voice  involunt^y 
softening. 

"  An  amiable  heurcss  whom  I  attend, 
although  she  is  in  perfect  health ;  who 
lias  two  hundred  thousand  francs  in 
possession,  as  much  m<»ie  in  perspec- 
tive, and  who,  if  an  inteUigont  m<raid 
undertook  the  negotiation,  wonld  ocm- 
sent,  I  thinlc,  to  bestow  her.  hand 
and  fortune  upon  a  good-looking 
fellow  like  yourself." 

''Confound  this  Marian T*  said 
the  Captain,  taking  the  I)octor*s  arm, 
*'it  is  impossible  to  bo  angry  with' 
him." 
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advanced  their  movable  tawers  against 
the  walls,  drawn  forward  by  innumer- 
able yokes  of  oxen,  Belisarius,  plac- 
ing himself  on  the  ramparts,  ordered 
the  garrison  to  allow  the  towers  to 
advance  unmolested  by  the  machines 
to  within  bow-shot.  Then  taking  up 
a  long  bow,  which  might  have  graced 
the  hand  of  Kobin  Hood,  and  choos- 
ing two  shafts  of  a  yard  in  length,  he 
drew  the  bowstrhig  to  his  eai',  and 
shot  his  shaft  at  tlie  tower.  The 
Gothic  captain,  who  was  directing  its 
movements  from  the  summit,  had 
trusted  too  much  to  the  workmanship 
of  his  Milan  armour.  The  fabric  was 
not  equal  to  that  of  Byzantium.  The 
shaft  pierced  him  to  the  heart;  he 
tottered  a  moment  on  the  edge  of  the 
tower,  and  then  fell  headlong  forward. 
The  second  shaft  brought  do>vn 
another  Goth.  Belisarius  then 
ordered  his  archers  to  shoot  at  the 
oxen,  which  soon  fell,  pierced  by  a 
thousand  arrows ;  and  the  towers  that 
the  Gothic  ai-my  counted  on  to  enable 
them  to  make  a  general  assault,  re- 
mained immovable  until  the  Romans 
could  bum  them.* 

Belisarius,  fond  of  cavalry,  seems  to 
have  overlooked,  nay,  even  to  have  ne- 
glected, the  discipline  of  the  Roman 
infantry.  While  besieged  in  Rome, 
he  defended  the  place  by  a  scries  of 
cavalry  skirmishes,  and  allowed  all 
the  officers  of  the  infantiy  who  could 
mount  themselves  to  serv^e  on  horse- 
back. Some  of  the  native  officers  of 
the  legionaries,  jealous  of  their  reputa- 
tion, offi?red  to  lead  their  troops  on 
foot.  Belisarius  would  hardly  allow 
them  to  quit  the  walls,  and  plainly 
expressed  his  want  of  confidence  in 
the  Roman  infantry  on  the  field  of 
battle,  while  he  showed  his  utter 
contempt  for  the  city  militia,  by  keep- 
ing it  carefully  shut  up  within  the 
walls.  The  battle  in  which  the 
infantry  took  part  proved  unsuccess- 
ful ;  but  the  officers  who  led  it  died 
bravely,  sustaining  the  combat  after 
the  cavaliy  had  fled.f 

Yet  Belisarius  knew  well  how  to 
appreciate  the  tactics  of  the  old  Roman 


legion  ;  and  he  made  use  of  a  singular 
method  of  obtaining  the  great  mili- 
tary advantages  to  be  derived  irom 
the  iK)ssession  of  a  body  of  the  best 
infantry.  At  the  battle  of  Kallinikou^ 
when  his  cavalry  was  broken  by  the 
iron-cased  hoi'semen  of  Persia — the 
renowned  katctphraktoi,  or  original 
steel  lobsters — the  Roman  general, 
with  the  genius  of  a  Scipio  or  a 
Caesar,  saw  that  the  steadiness  of  a 
body  of  infantiy  could  alone  save  his 
army.  lie  immediately  ordered  the 
heavy  lancers  of  his  own  giuird  to 
dismount,  and  form  square  before  th& 
feebler  and  less  perfectly  equipped 
soldiers  of  the  legions  of  the  line. 
With  this  phalanx,  presenting  it* 
closely  serried  shields  and  long 
lances  to  the  repeated  charges  of  the 
kcUaphraktoi,  he  foiled  every  attack 
of  the  victorious  Persians,  and  saved 
his  army.t 

Belisai'ius,  however,  acquired  more 
favour  at  the  court  of  Justinian,  and 
secured  the  personal  atiection  of  the 
Emperor  more,  by  slaughtering  the 
people  of  Constantinople  in  a  city 
rebellion,  Originating  out  of  the 
factions  of  the  Circus,  than  by  his 
exploits  against  the  distant  enemies 
of  the  emph-e.  The  affair  was  called 
the  Day  of  Victoity.  The  scene  wtt 
repeated  on  the  4:th  of  October  1795, 
in  the  city  of  Paris,  and  was  called 
the  Day  of  tlie  Sections.  The  part  of 
the  Thracian  Belisarins  was  then  per- 
formed by  the  Corsican  Bonaparte. 
In  the  tragedy  of  old,  three  thousand 
citizens  were  massacred  by  the  mild 
Belisarius,  in  that  of  Paris,  hardly 
three  hundred  perished  by  the  meX' 
orable  Napoleon. 

The  personal  conduct  of  Belisaiios 
is  presented  to  us  under  two  totally 
different  points  of  view,  in  the  works 
of  his  Secretary  Procopius.  In  the 
authentic  history  of  the  Persian,  Van- 
dal, and  Gothic  wars,  he  appears  as 
the  commander-in-chief  of  the  Roman 
armies,  his  actions  are  narrated  by  t 
Roman  historian,  and  his  conduct  is 
held  up  to  the  admiration  of  Roman 
societv.    In  the  sea-et  historv,  on  the 


*  Procopius  de  Bello  Gotthico^  i.  c.  21.  f  Ibid,  28-29. 

t  Tliis  6ingular  mUitary  ia«kivai\riTG  'v?^^  T^^^^l^d  more  than  once  by  Roman 
generals,  and  shows  how  adm\ia\i\7  \X\c  X-tqq^^  vi«t^  ^t^^^Kw^XaXvw  called  tlie 
degenerate  days  of  the  Koman  armVe*.— VJP^it^^^'9'*  Gtvetw  uudw  \\tt  "Buotmwa^V'^A^N 


1817.]  An 

ClirJdtopber  paid,    son 
aco,  a  tDciited  tribute  tt 


the  maiilj  Tigonr  of  hk 
Ancient  Rome — ballad  poel 
its  forma  and  ramifications 
come  jnconceivabl;  rampai 
Scottisli  poetty  also,  which  f 
to  time  haa  appeared  in  Mac 
to  have  excited,  in  certain  qi 
spirit  of  larcenous  adniirat 
uot  long  ago  it  was  our  gooi 
to  beliold  in  tlie  Quarterly  ] 
laudation  of  certain  lines  whic 
tlier  more  nor  leus  tliaa  a  weal 
of  a  ballad  composed  byone  oi 
tributora.  It  would  be  well, 
)iad  we  nothing  more  to  CO 
than  tliia.  But  the  ballad 
t;ot  to  such  a  height  that  it 
necessary  to  make  an  exam) 
young  EugliBh  poete  are  now  e 
in  absaniily  those  German 
tvlio  dress  after  the  coetume  o 
die  ages  as  depicted  by  Com 
terrify  the  peaceful  Cockne 
Hliine  by  apparitions  of 
Beriichingeu.  They  are  i 
jVIinnesiugers,  but  warriors 
^ruineoiis  comptexioa.  Thf 
for  giory,  blo<)d,  cluvalry, 
deeds  of  their  ancestorB.  ' 
tlirust,  and  foin  as  fi^rcel} 
Francalniizas,  and  ai'c  co 
slioiiiing  on  Saint  George.  I 
of  the  revival  of  tbe  MaiCc 
seem  to  float  before  theu 
imaginations ;  and,  were  t 
slightest  sparlc  of  genuine  f 
tlieir  enthusiasm,  either  Abd' 
nr  Marshal  Bngeaud  would 
))V  tills  time  some  creditable 
B'ul  the  fact  is,  that  tbe  w 
lem  is  a  sham.  Our  youni 
fare  about  as  much  for  Sain 
fls  lliey  do  for  Saint  Thomas 
tlicy  u'ould  tliiulc  twice  bet 
pcnnitted  tUeniaelvcs  to  be 
with  an  unbuttoned  foil;  a 
tlic  deeds  of  their  ancestor! 
many  of  them  would  have 
able  difficulty  lu  cstablislii 
descent  even  from  a  eredita 
Pellcr — "the  foundorof  our  f 
in  ibc  reign  of  George  the  T 
is  therefore  a  mystery  to  na  i 
Kliould  persevere  in  their 
■\Miat-— in  the  name  of  tj 
Sinister — have  they  to  do 


18i7.]  A, 

the  lioai-y  Archiraage 
never  for  one  moment 
as  a  woman.  From  tht 
that  she  U  there,  nol 
lenijitalion,  tut  as  a  p 
spirit,  in  whose  preaeac 
UDDiaskcd,  and  all  sin 
unveiled.  Nor  fear  vre 
Cross  Knight,  even  wl 
to  go  astray,  and  turns 
of  her  wliom  he  had  aw 
and  guard;  for  he  bea 
upon  his  shield  and  hi 
pressivc  of  his  origin, 
resist  for  ever  the  fier; 
wicked.  Never  rode  ki 
Ihrougli  earthly  wilder 
Iwojoamey  together, 
liave  no  human  iutere 
suth  tears  as  we  might 
lapse  of  an  erring  angel 
not  put  on  mortality, 
meet  or  combat  with 
Truth  will  do  much  ft 
poetry  where  the  mor 
most  largely  intenuing 
supcmaturaJ.  Some  b 
even  in  the  wildest  fligl 
Astolfo  does  not  cease  to 
selves  when  traversing 
air  on  his  hippogriff,  or 
the  nioimt  of  terrestial 
tlie  beloved  Apostle  Joh 
of  lis  even  in  fancy  can 
Ked-Crosa  warrior,  p 
Uuyoa  into  the  cave  of 
realise  the  dreary  pagcn 
I'l-oin  the  House  of  Pridt 
Spt'nser's  is  the  pai 
Virgil's  but  n  seconda 
iEneid  is  a  hybrid  poen 
real  and  the  ideal  minf 
sufficient  of  the  Arst  t( 
ns  ^iiie  epic  interest,  a 
the  latter  at  times  to  si 
lii^f.  But  apart  from  t 
r'wr  h  the  jEueid  in  i: 

"  Tlie  Minstrel  I 
He  sang  how  t 
And  over  the  i 
While  their  ch 
Mid  the  Trojai 
Dragged  on,  ti 
There  long  did 
What  to  do  wi 

Then  before  th 
Into  pieces  to 
Or  to  draw  it  I 
And  downwui 
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Or,  shrined  in  the  tower,  let  it  there  make  abode 
As  an  offering  to  ward  off  the  anger  of  God. 
The  last  counsel  prevail'd;  for  the  moment  of  doom, 
When  the  town  held  the  horse,  upon  Hiom  had  come. 

The  Argives  in  ambush  awaited  the  hour 
When  slaughter  and  death  on  their  foes  they  should  shower. 
When  it  came,  from  their  hollow  retreat  rushing  down 
The  sons  of  th'  Achivi  smote  sorely  the  town. 
Then,  scattered,  on  blood  and  on  ravaging  bent, 
Through  all  pai*ts  of  the  city  chance-guided  they  went. 
And  he  sung  how  Odysseus  at  once  made  his  way 
To  where  the  proud  towers  of  Deiphobus  lay. 

With  bold  Menelaus  he  thitherward  strode, 

In  valour  an  equal  to  War's  fiery  god, 

Then  fierce  was  the  fight — dread  the  deeds  that  were  done, 

TiU,  aided  by  Pallas,  the  battle  he  won. 

So  sung  the  rapt  Minstrel  the  blood-stirring  tale, 

But  the  cheek  of  Odysseus  waxed  deadly  and  pale ; 

While  the  song  warbled  on  of  the  days  that  were  past. 

His  eyelids  were  wet  with  the  tears  falling  fast.*" 


[May, 


If  we  go  on  twaddling  thus  about 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  we  shall 
lose  the  thread  of  our  discourse,  and 
possibly  be  found  tripping  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Wolfs  Prolegomena.  Let  us, 
therefore,  get  back  a&  fast  as  we  can 
to  the  Modems. 

Unless  the  poet  is  imbued  with  a 
deep  sympathy  for  his  subject,  we 
would  not  give  sixpence  for  his  chance 
of  producing  a  tolerable  ballad.  Nay, 
we  go  further,  and  aver  that  he  ought 
when  possible  to  write  in  the  unscru- 
pulous character  of  a  partisan.  In 
historical  and  martial  ballads,  there 
always  must  be  two  sides ;  and  it  is 
the  business  of  the  poet  to  adopt  one 
of  these  with  as  much  enthusiasm  and 
prejudice,  as  if  his  life  and  fortunes 
depended  upon  the  issue  of  the  cause. 
For  the  ballad  is  the  reflex  of  keen  and 
rapid  sensation,  and  has  nothing  to  do 
with  judgment  or  with  calm  deUbera- 
tive  justice.  It  should  embody,  fi'om 
beginning  to  end,  one  fieiy  absorbing 
passion,  such- as  men  feel  when  their 
blood  is  up,  and  then*  souls  thoroughly 
roused  within  them ;  and  we  should 
^  as  soon  think  of  moralising  in  a  ballad 
as  in  the  midst  of  a  charge  of  cavalry. 
If  you  are  a  Cavalier,  write  with  the 
zeal  of  a  Cavalier  combating  for  his 
king  at  Naseby,  and  do  not  disgust  us 


with  melancholy  whinings  about  the  de- 
solate hearths  of  the  Ironsides.  Forget 
for  a  time  that  you  are  a  shareholder 
in  a  Life  Assurance    Company,  and 
cleave  to  your  immediate  business  of 
emptying  as  many  saddles  as  possible. 
If  you  are  out — as  perhaps  your  great- 
grandfather was — ^with  Prince  Charles 
at  Prestonpans,  do  not,  we  beseech 
you,  desert  the  charging  column  of 
the  Camerons,  to  cry  the  coronach 
over    poor    old    Colonel    Gardmer, 
fetched  down  from  his  horse  by  the 
Lochaber  axe  of  the  grim  Miller  of 
Invemahyle.       Let    him    have  the 
honourable  burial  of    a  brave  man 
when  the  battle  is  over;  but — ^whilst 
the  shouts  of  victory  are  ringing  in 
our  ears,  and  the  tail  of  Cope's  horse 
is  still  visible  over  the  knowe  which 
rises  upon  the  Berwick  road — ^leave 
the  excellent  Seceder  upon  the  sod, 
and  toss  up  your  bonnet  decorated 
with  the  White  Rose,  to  the  gloiy  and 
triumph  of  the  clans !    If  you  are  a 
Covenanter  and  a  ^¥hig,  we  need  not 
entreat  you  to  pepjHjr  Claverhouse 
and  his  guardsmen  to  the  best  of  your 
ability  at  Dmmclog.     You  are  not 
likely  to  waste  much  of  your  time  in 
lamentations   over    the    slaughtered 
Archbishop :  and  if  you  must  needs 
try  your  hand  at  the  execution  of 


*  We  are  indebted  for  the  above  extniot  to  the  Homeric  Ballads,  pnblished  some 
years  since  in  Fraser^s  Magazine.  ^^  Vo^^  \.\i«>t  «Qmie  day  these  adminble  (rans- 
lationa  may  be  collected  toge\i\ieT  ^IL^^\]^:Ai^<&^^\i%^«^T:^lkJtViirB^ 
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Argjle,  do  not  mince  the  matter,  bat  more  finely  than  "The  Gray  Brother,"* 

make  a  regular  martyr  of  him  at  once.  — none  has  bc«n  more  spoiled  in  its' 

111  Iliia  way  sliould  all  ballads  be  progress  by  the  introdnction  of  ml- 

written  ;  and  such  indeed  is  the  trne  nnte  description.    We  pass  from  the 

sctrel  of  the  craft  as  transmitted  to  us  liigh  altar  of  Saint  Peter  to  tlie  bank 

by  the  masters  of  old.  of  the  Eake,  and  there  we  are  regaled 

We    have    warned    you    agwnst  with  a  catalogne  of  the  modem  seats   ■ 

moralising :  let  us  now  say  a  word  or  and  Tfllaa,  utterly  ont  of  place  and  in- 

two  on  Ine  subjects   of  description  con^lent  with  the  solemn  nature  of 

and   de-' — *'""       ''"""     """    "  "•"*■• —    d— i.  tt..  ,-. —  d—.v—h 
otJior  o 

fonnden 
taste  th 
borate  1 


upon  th 
breeches 
ling  aroi 
even  on 

fallen  in 

of  Sir 


1847.]  Ancient  and  Modem 

Tlic  other,  answering  bim  as  v: 

Began  to  recAon  kin  and  bhtd 

lie  rase,  and  rased  him,  where 
And  bade  him  match  him  wi 

Then  TjTiedale  heard  them  reai 
And  they  loot  off  a  flight  of  i 

Scott's  heroes  are  uousnally  terse  shoul 
and  taciturn.  Tliey  know  their  husi-  inglj 
iicss  better  than  to  talit  when  they     a  bio 

"  Bnt  no  whit  weary  did  he  . 
When,  dancing  in  the  snou;  u 

He  mark«l  tha  ^mna  nn  thn  P 

For  big  r 
Few  wer 
Thatmai 
Forqneal 
Gave  sigi 
Thdrvei 
That  eacl 
Andsnoi 
To  give  ( 

Inmpld 
He^he 
The  pray 
Thesiidi 
Stout  De 
Norsunl 
Bnt  he  si 
Andsptu 
Theme^ 
Seem'dli 

This,  yon  observe,  is  pra 
(HU'iicc,  —  the  perfect  pani 
iliftoric ;  and,  when  yonr 
recovered  the  dacKJing  sht 
encounter,  yoa  shall  see  ^ 
Deloraiiie  lying  on  the  gre 
with  the  Baron's  spear-hei 
foot  within  his  bosom.  N 
sliort,  can  be  more  conclnsii 

Let  ns  now  take  an  insta 

"  Tlien  out 
The  capt 

'  To  every  i 

Death  ct 
And  how  ti 

Thanfaci 
For  the  asti 

And  the 

Not  one  other  word  ah. 
old  Cocles  have  uttered,  a 
tor  elaiuiiiig  to  himself  th 
danger  and  of  death.  ] 
iniilive  need  he  have  assi) 
tliuse  contained  in  the  last 


1847.] 

be  quoted  for  a  life-t 

friends,  as  a  aclf-maiiced 

<iriveUer. 

"  Give  ine,"  aaid  F 
toan,  "  the  making 
ballads,  and  I  will  let 
laws."  This  was,  in 
specrli  of  considerable 
if  Fletcher  reall7  ma<: 
have  had  a  high  estim 
poetical  powers.  Wh 
uamcofOi-phens,  did  b 
it  iucontinently  ?  W( 
there  was  notlung  wbi 
prcrented  htm  ftom 
many  ballads  aa  he  c. 
engaging,  as  engines  o 
inulgation,  tlie  ances 
nnshaven  and  raucous 
whose  canorous  mercie 
in  times  of  political  i 
intmstonr  own  persom 
ditties.  Seldom,  indeed, 
rienced  a  keener  sense  o( 
ness  as  a  imet,  than  wb 

minstrel,  deafening  I 
with  the  notes  of  onrpn 
and  surrounded  by  a 
demanding  the  hali^ 
"  This  is  fame  ! "  we  i 
legal  friend  who  was  b 
with  a  glow  of  trinmp 
tenaiice,  we  desccndt 
Bridge,  to  indite  anothi 
Notwithstanding  this,  i 
from  experience  that  oi 
wiwight  any  marked  ef 
iiig  the  laws  of  the 
canuut  even  go  the  len) 
that  they  have  once  tun 
and  tiicn'fdrc  it  is  not 
wc  should  regard  t 
Fletcher  with  distnist. 
that  a  nation  is  the  mt 
tiallads.  Yon  cannot  1 
liij'  contrive  to  sway  pi 
purpose  b)-  a  song ;  but  i 
especially— are  the  in 
cordsof  their  purpose,  j 
is  that  Iliey  survive,  tw 
i-eat  and  not  ideal.  I 
passion  which  they  o 
actual  refle\ofthat  wl 
and  n-TOiiglit,  and  ex 
and  each  historical  hal 
n  memorial  of  a  naliona 
wo  lie  to  the  man  who 
to  illustrate  the  past, 
again  create  within  hit 


1847.]  Andt 

Adoiii-crs  of  the  ancient 
what  do  jou  aay  to  that? 
the  fine  old  Scots  dialect 
purity  with  a  vengeance  I 
part  of  the  island  such  a 
spoken,  we  are  fortunately  n 
unaware.  Certain  we  are 
fathers  never  heard  it ;  ar 
ourselves,  thoagb  reasonably 
of  the  varietiea  of  speech  i 
current  in  Gilmcrton,  Aber 
Crosscauseway  and  the  G< 
protest  that  wo  never  yet  mel 
thing  so  cacophonons  as  tt 
impossible,  however,  to  > 
Sheldon  the  merit  of  pure  oi 
Nobody  but  himself  could  ha' 
the  first  glorious  stanza,  w 
bodies  so  perfect  a  picture  ol 
or  the  second,  in  which  the 
liar  phrase  of ' '  blawing  intil 
is  so  appositely  adapted  to  1 
put  into  the  mouth  of  a 
"  Glower'd 

'Yec* 
But  syne 

I'll  con 
Quod  Bet 

And  no 
Were  ye  i 

Saints 


'  Tliott  art 

Saefyn 

Loud  gee 

'  rU  mal 

Yes,  reader — you  may  w 

but  such  Is  absolutely  the 

which  has  been  shot  from 

wick  Press.  Next — hear  it,; 

of  inipudencc !— Allan  Cum 

lieautiful  ballad  of  I.ady  Ani 

its  appearance  as  "LaayN< 

need    scarcely    add    that 

bands  the  virpn  dcgenerati 

drab.    1'lie  other  remodelii 

"  Bebold,  liere'i 


1M7.] 

Ilovcden  are  written 
lanjruage. 

We  next  come  to 
"The  Outlandish  K 

Mr  Sheldon  gives  i 
history.  "  TluB  balli 
from  a  broadsheet,  1 
of  iL  gentleman  of  N 
al.so  been  published 
Table  Book.'  The  ve 
commas,  I  added  at  t 
a  friend,  as  it  was  t 
Kniglit  waa  not  renij 
odious,  without  thifi 
dislionmir." 


"  '  Loup  off  70UC  «ta»d,'  1 
'  Your  bridal  bed  jou  ! 

IKto  bavu  I  drowned  eig 
The  ninth  one  jou  bIib! 

'Cast  off,' says  ho, 'tbyj 
yae  coatlv  and  eoc  brav 

To  tlirow  in  the  s'ea-wi 

'  fast  off,  cast  off,  jour  H 


And  look  to  the  leaf  ol 

It  ia  not  tomflj-  for  a  ma 

A  naked  womsn  to  sei 


And  thrown  him  into  t 

Tills,  it  must  be  a 
to  use  the  mildest  ph 
of  remarkable  colncid 

Notwitlistandmg  tl 
lircfaec,  and  the  sc 
information  which  1 
imradius,  Mr  She 
knows  less  abont  bs 
any  writer  who  has 
the  suliject.  As  nn  ( 
duty  bonnd  to  ha^ 
fonncr  collections,  an 
taincd  the  ori^alil 
which  lie  now  proffei 
tnnee.  He  does  not 
to  have  read  through 
latiou  of  the  ScoltisI 
porpctiially  betraying 
For  example,  he  gf' 
cnlleil  "The  Laird  of 
ti'f,"  and  speaks  th 
preface  : — "  This  is  a 


The  Castlt 

Twasfirel 

Sjne  bo 

And  then 

Aud  Joel 

Jock  met  ■ 

That  lool 

Jock  aye  1 

And  i;hc 

But  Jock  i 
Stoat,  b 

And  awa' 
Thro'  w. 

Ancient  ballad  indi 
wIki  would  venture 
(iiity  iu  tlic  Cow| 
rliciiply  let  off  with  a 
ini|iriaoniucnt  on  a  d 

We  pnss  with  pie 
medley  of  baldcraoE 
the  more  sober  tonv 
liecaiise  we  know  th 
^'ivcs  us  will  at  least  1 
liuiit^  genuine.  Ont 
bliick-lctter .  broadsid 
tut«  the  Ro^bnrriie 
editor  has  selected  i 
and  thus  states  the 
jmhlicatiou :— "  The 
of  the  ensuing  coUcc 
in  their  most  gcnnine 
a<-ter  and  quality 
wTitten  expressly  for 
fif  the  lower  orders, 
Elizabeth,  J.imca,  ani 
M'liiiiio  consists  of 
materials  as  formed 
I'^tigllNh  ballad -singer 
not  far  short  of  a  i 
traces  'will  bo  found 
■nodes  in  which  the; 
acceptable  to  the  cr 
in  our  niost  frcqncntet 
We  need  hardly  say  1 
is  j,'ot  up  with  great  c 
doubtless  be  an  accep 
tiie  librarjcs  of  our  li 
ni'vcrtlieless,  we  are 
Hint  we  were  somewl 
willi  its  contents.  '' 
true,  expect  to  find, 
iiiiv  new  historical,  oi 
iKill.iiU  of  the  first  c 
'I'hc  literature  of  Kliiti 
U  remarkably  sterile  i 
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afraid  not.  Our  Robin  was  a  myste- 
rious sort  of  personage,  something 
between  au  outlaw  and  an  earl, — a 
kind  of  Judge  Lyncli,  who  distributed 
arbitral*}'  justice  beneath  the  shade  of 
an  enormous  oak-tree,  and  who  was 
perpetually  confiscating  the  moveables 
of  abbots  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of 
the  poor.  Maid  Marian  we  could 
never  distinctly  realise.  Sometimes 
she  appeared  to  us  as  a  soft  flaxen- 
haired  beauty,  not  milike  a  lay-figure, 
once  the  property  of  Mr  Giannetti, 
which  we  loved  in  our  youth,  and  to 
whose  memory  we  still  are  constant. 
Green  as  emerald  was  the  garb  she 
wore,  and  the  sun  loved  to  shine  upon 
her  as  she  glided  from  the  shadow  of 
the  trysting-tree.  But  then  this  fairy 
personage  did  not  tally  well  with  the 
ot^er  figures  of  the  group.  We  could 
not  conceive  her  associating  famili- 
arly with  the  gaunt  but  good-natured 
Scathelock,  and  Mutch  the  miller^s 
son.  Summer,  too,  must  pass  away 
from  Sherwood  as  it  does  from  every 
sublunary  scene.  The  leaves  fall — 
the  birds  are  mute — the  grass  has 
withered  down — and  there  is  snow 
lying  two  feet  deep  in  the  forest, — 
and  then,  wo  is  me  for  poor  JVIarian, 
shivering  in  her  slight  silken  kirtle  in 
the  midst  of  a  faded  bower!  So 
that  we  were  sometimes  compelled 
per-force  to  change  our  fancy, 
metamorphose  Marian  into  a  formi- 
dable Girzy,  and  provide  her  with  a 
suit  of  linsey-woolsey  against  the 
weather,  and  a  pair  of  pattens  big 
enough  to  have  frightened  all  the  fal- 
low-deer of  the  forest  with  their  clatter. 
Ivanhoe,  however,  has  played  the 
deuce  with  our  ideal  creations,  and 
Robin  Hood  is  now  fixed  to  us  for 
ever  in  the  guise  of  the  yeoman  Locks- 
ley.  We  do  not  like  him  half  so  well 
as  we  did  before.  He  has,  in  some 
degree,  compromised  his  character  as 
an  outlaw,  by  entering  into  an  ar- 
rangement with  him  of  the  Lion-heart, 
and  he  now  shoots  deer  under  cover 
of  the  kingly  license.  The  old  war- 
fkre  between  Little  John  and  the 
Sheriff  of  Nottingham  is  over,  and  the 
amicable  diacylon  conceals  the  last 
vestige  of  then-  feud.  Allan-a-Dale 
has  become  a  gentleman,  and  Friar 
Tnck  laid  down  the  quarter-staff,  if 
he  has  not  taken  up  t\ie\)Tc\\axy. 
But  if  any  one  yrauta  to  too^  \>o\Sl 


Robin  as  he  really  was,  let  hun 
straightway  possess  himself  of  those 
two  delightful  volumes  for  which  we 
are  indebted  to  Mr  Gutch.  We  have 
here  not  only  the  consecutive  series 
of  ballads  known  as  "  The  Lytell 
Geste  of  Robin  Hode,"  but  every 
ballad,  tale,  and  song,  relating  to  the 
famous  outlaw;  and  the  whole  are 
beautifully  illustrated.  Mr  Gutcb 
thoroughly  understands  the  duty  of 
an  editor,  and  has  applied  himself 
heart  and  soul  to  the  task :  in  conse- 
quence, he  has  given  us  by  far  the  best 
collection  of  English  ballads  which 
for  years  has  issued  from  the  press. 

We  have  said  that  the  English 
ballads,  as  a  whole,  are  decidedly  in- 
ferior to  the  Scottish.  They  are  neither, 
in  their  individual  kinds,  so  stirring, 
so  earnest,  so  plaintive,  nor  so  imagi- 
native :  and  Chevy  Chase  is  a  tame 
concern  when  weighed  against  the 
Battle  of  Otterboume.  But  many  of 
them  are  of  great  merit ;  and  amongst 
the  very  best  are  those  which  relate 
to  Robin  Hood,  and  the  three  stout 
bowmen  of  the  North,  Adam  Bell, 
Clym  of  the  Clough,  and  William  of 
Cloudeslee.  Robin  has  a  fair  right  to 
be  considered  the  yeoman  hero  of 
England,  and  the  representative  of 
what  must  have  been  a  tolerably  large 
class  of  persons  throughout  the  wars 
of  the  Roses.  In  his  history,  we  can 
trace  a  kind  of  tacit  protest  against 
absolute  despotism  and  feudsd  oppres- 
sion. He  is  the  daring  freeman  of 
the  soil,  who  will  not  live  under  arbi- 
trary law,  and  who,  in  consequence, 
ends  by  setting  all  laws  whatever  at 
defiance.  He  is  not  a  thief,  but  a  free- 
booter, and  is  entitled  to  receive  from 
posterity  whatever  credit  may  be  at- 
tachable to  such  a  character.  His  is, 
in  many  respects,  a  parallel  case  to  that 
of  Rob  Roy  Macgregor,  though  there 
is  far  more  of  deep  toagedy  as  well  as 
of  patriotism,  interwoven  with  the 
history  of  the  Highland  outlaw. 
Robin  asserts  no  tangible  principles 
beyond  active  opposition  to  the 
church,  and  determined  hostility  4o 
the  game-laws.  For  the  first  of  these 
tenets  Baines  would  have  faUen  down 
and  worshipped  him :  for  the  secondf 
John  Bright  would  have  dothed  his 
whole  company  gratuitously  in  dnb. 
Hft  \s>  fond  of  fighting,  and  ready  to 
\^<i:k  u^  ^<^  ^"Ss^-^initlL  any  dumco 
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customer;  bnt,  somelunr  or  other,  he  of  hishoni,irliichbtioiight  UttteJiAs 

has  iuvariablr  the  worst  of  the  enconn-  and  tbe  rest  to  the  reacnc.    Gujot 

tCT.      Tinker,    beggar-man,    tanner,  GUborne  w»s,  we  believe,  the  only 

shepherd,  and  cartul    Friar,  in  anc-  cbamplon  whom  he  slew  unaided,  ana  • 

<.'cssion,  bring  him  to  his  knees,  and  even  in  that  meeting  he  was  placed, 

liiii  life  would  liavc  been  many  times  in  sore  jeopardy. 
a  forfeit,  but  for  the  timely  assistance 

"  Robia  was  reachless  od  a  root, 

And  Btnmbled  at  that  tide, 
And  Gay  was  quick  and  nimble  wlthall, 

And  hit  htm  upon  the  side. 

Ob  dear  Ladje  I  said  Robin  Hood, 

That  art  both  mother  and  maj, 
I  think  it  was  never  man's  destuij 

To  dje  before  hie  day. 

Robin  thought  on  oar  Ladye  dear, 

And  soon  leapt  up  agaiue, 
And  straight  ho  came  with  a  backward  stroke 

And  he  Sir  Goy  hath  slaiue." 

But  there  is  a  fine  jorial  rollocUng  ing  In  earnest  the  attempt  is  abao- 

r'pLiit  about  the    outlawed  hero    of  lutely  hopeless.    For  every  poet  hilt 

Slicrwood,  wliich   endears  Robin  to  his  own  style,  and  his  own  onmistaks- 

thc  popular  heart  of  England:  and  ablemannerof  thonghtand  of  ex[»GS- 

wc  firmly  believe  that  Shakspeare,  eion,  whieh^he  cannot  cast  off  at  irilL     . 

tvlien  he  went  oat   poaching   of  a  If  he  bnitates,  he  ceases  for  the  time 

moonlight  night,  was  more  actuated  to  bo  a  poet,    degenerates    Into    & 

by  poetical  precept  and  imptJse  than  rhymster,  and  hia  nowers  npon  dom 

by  any  sensual  covetise  for  the  yeni-  inspection  will  be  fonnd  to  have  bean 

1-011  of  old  Sir  Thomas  Lncy.  fabricated  btao  mnalin. 

Many  ingenious  persons — nay  many  Very  blind  indeed  must  be  the  maa. 

c^LcUcnt  poets,  have  in  modem  times  who  could  mistake  "Sir  James  tha 

■ittctnpted    to    imitate    the    ancient  Rose"  for  an  uideat  Scottish  ballade 

Scottish  ballad,  but  in  no  single  case  Michael  Bruce,  tbe  anthor,  was  mom 

bos  there   been  a  perfect  fac-elmllQ  than  an  Ingenious  person :  he  was  also 

produced      Tlic  reason  of  the  failnre  a  poet,  and  had  he  lived  a  little  longer, 

isobvioui    An  ingenious  person,  who  and  at  a  period  when  simplidty  la 

isnot  1  poet, cooldnotforthedear  life  composition  was  rated  at  its  true  value, 

of  him  construct  a  ditty  which,    in  he  would  in  all  probability  have  ex- 

ordertoregembleilsoriginal,mnstem-  ecuted    something  better.     But   ba 

Iwdy  a  .'^triun  of  music,  and  a  burst  of  wanted  power,  and  that  pathos  whfA 

heroic  or  of  plaintive  pas^oa.     It  Is  is  indispensable  forthecompositloitof  : 

not,  however,  by  any  means  so  difficult  a  perfect  ballad.  Even  Scott,  whenlM 

to  imitate  the  diction ;    of  which  we  attempted    too    close    an  Imltfttlon, 

have  a  notable  example  in  the  ballad  failed.     The  glorions  fragment  whtdl 


of  "  Childe  Ether,"  wMch  la  Indnded  we  have  already^qnoted,  "  lie  £ve  cf 
in  several  of  the  collections.  "Ohilde  Saint  John,"  "Lbchinvar,"andDtha8. 
Alcohol,"pcrhaps,wonldhavebcenthe     arc  not  to  be  considered  in  the  light  a 


better  name,  if  all  the  circumstancea  imitations,  butaspureoutborststrfbto 

which  wo  have  heard  relating  to  its  Own   high    cbivalrons  and  romaatia 

composition    be    true;   nevertheless  Imagination.    Bnt  the  third  part  of 

It  h  undeniable  that   our  bceUons  "Thomas  the  Rhymer"  la  an  admta- 

friends  who  are  chargeable  with  thla  tiou  to,  OT  cmtlntution  of  the  anoett 

literary  sin,  have  aucMeded  in  produ-  fragment,  with  wUdi,  Itowersr,  to  n» 

cing  a  very  passable  Imitation,  and  re^eetcanitMadUreompare.  Indeed 

that  their  phraseology  at  least  Is  fiinlt-  the  old  ballaa  sUBOB  almost  isolated 

less.    A  poet,  agahi,  neither  oan  nor  In  poetrr,  fbr  Ita  wOd  Imufnath* 

nnahf  Hi  tmltatii    an.*  .^m  ka  Uwrlt-  Bt*^n  ..■ 
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steading  of  Scotland — if  the  poems 
of  Allan  Cunningham  do  not  become 
as  familiar  to  the  lips,  and  as  dear  to 
the  hearts,  of  our  shepherds  and  our 
peasantry,  as  those  of  his  great  pre- 
decessor— then  we  shall  be  constrained 
to  believe  that  the  age  is  Indeed  an 
iron  one,  that  the  heart  of  our  beloved 
country  has  at  last  gi'own  cold,  and 
its  impulses  less  fervid  than  of  yore. 
It  is  now  nearly  thirty  years  ago — a 
long,  long  time*  to  us — since  Cromek's 
collection  of  Remains  was  noticed  in 
this  Magazine.  Cunningham  was 
then  in  the  flush  and  zenith  of  his 
genius,  with  years,  s^  we  had  fondly 
hoped,  of  fame  before  him,  and  all  the 
<?arly  difficulties  which  beset  the  path 
of  a  youthful  poet  overcome.  Ho 
was  then  urged  to  a  diligent  cultiva- 
tion of  the  glorious  talent  he  pos- 
sessed, and  to  a  further  development 
of  the  seeds  of  poetry  whicn  lay 
within  his  own  bosom,  and  in  the 
spirit  of  his  native  land.  And  sorely 
had  Allan  acted  thus,  and  confined 
himself  to  the  range  of  literature 
within  which  he  had  few  equals  and 


no  superior,  he  would  ere  now  have 
gained  a  lofty  and  imperishable  name. 
But  a  mistaken  ambition  diverted  him 
to  other  tasks.  He  left  the  field  of  * 
song  to  wander  through  the  forest  of 
romance,  and  we  fear  that  he  lost 
himself  amidst  its  mazes. 

It  is  upon  the  present  collection  of 
his  poems  and  songs  that  Cunning- 
ham^s  fame  must  rest;  and  small  as 
is  the  bulk  of  the  volume,  we  yet  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  point  out  another  contain- 
ing more  lyrics  of  exquisite  beauty, 
with  fewer  palpable  blemishes.  Cun- 
ningham*s  poetical  style  is  both  rare 
and  remarkable.  With  a  singular 
simplicity  of  diction,  he  combines 
imagery  of  the  highest  kind,  and  a 
pathos  which  at  once  finds  its  way  to 
the  heart  of  every  reader.  To  many 
of  our  friends  the  following  ballad 
ma^  be  familiar ;  but  as  a  new  gene- 
ration who  know  less  of  Allan  has 
arisen  since  the  days  of  Cromek,  we 
may  be  excused  for  transferring  once 
more  to  our  pages  a  gem  of  such 
purity  and  lustre. 


'^She^s  gane  to  dwaU  in  heaven,  my  lassie. 

She's  gane  to  dwall  in  heaven ; 
'  Ye're  owre  pure,'  quo'  the  voice  o'  God, 
*  For  dwaUing  out  o'  heaven  T 

0  what'll  she  do  in  heaven,  my  lassie? 

0  what'll  she  do  in  heaven  ? 

She'll  mix  her  ain  thoughts  wi'  angel's  sangs, 
An'  make  them  mair  meet  for  heaven. 

She  was  beloved  Ixy  a',  my  lassie. 

She  was  beloved  by  a' ; 
But  an  angel  fell  in  love  wi'  her. 

An'  took  her  frae  us  a'. 

Lowly  there  thou  lies,  my  lassie, 

Lowly  there  thou  lies ; 
A  bonmer  form  ne'er  went  to  the  yird 

Nor  fi^fte  it  will  arise  I 

Fu'  soon  ni  follow  thee,  my  lassie, 

Fu'  soon  m  follow  thee ; 
Thou  left  me  nought  to  covet  ahin'. 

But  took  gudeness  sel'  wi'  thee. 

1  look'd  in  thy  death-cold  face,  my  lassie, 

1  look'd  in  thy  death-cold  face ; 
Thou  seem'd  a  lily  now  cut  i'  the  bud, 

An'  fadhig  in  its  place. 

I  look'd  on  thy  death-shut  eye,  my  lassie, 
I  look'd  on  thy  death-shut  eye ; 

And  a  lovelier  light,  in  the  brow  of  heaven, 
Fell  ^nme  shafi  ne'er  destroy.     ■ 
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Thy  lips  were  ruddy  and  calm,  my  lassie^ 
Thy  lips  were  ruddy  and  calm ; 

But  ganc  was  the  holy  breath  o'  heaven 
Tliat  sang  the  evening  psalm. 

There's  naught  but  dust  now  mine,  lassie, 
There's  naught  but  dust  now  mine ; 

My  soul's  wi'  thee  i'  the  cauld  grave, 
An'  why  should  I  stay  behin' ! " 
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Wo  really  must  find  fault  with 
Mr  Peter  Cunningham  for  calling  this, 
and  others  of  his  father's  choicest  pro- 
ductions, ^'imitations  of  the  old  ballad." 
They  are  no  more  imitations  than  the 
£nest  poems  of  Bums,  or  Hogg,  or  Mo- 
therwell. They  are,  it  is  true,  written  in 
the  Scots  dialect,  and  they  share,  along 
with  the  old  traditional  strains,  the 
charm  of  a  sweet  simplicity;  but  every 
one  of  them  came  direct  from  the 
heart  of  our  beloved  Allan,  and  are,  in 
their  way,  as  truly  original  composi- 
tions as  any  burst  that  ever  yet  was 
uttered  by  inspired  poet  under  the 
canopy  of  heaven.  Poor  old  Cromek, 
who  faiew  as  little  about  the  Scottish 
l)allads  as  Mr  Sheldon,  believed  them 
to  be  ancient,  and,  we  dare  say,  died  in 
that  belief.  But  every  man  here, 
who  knew  or  cared  about  the  matter, 
saw  at  once  that  such  poems  as  "  The 
Lord's  Marie,"  or  ''Bonnie  Lady 
Anne,"  were  neither  ancient  nor  imi- 
tated ;  and  accordingly,  by  the  com- 
mon consent  of  his  brethren,  Allan 
Cunningham  was  at  once  enrolled  on 
the  list  of  the  sweet  singers  of  Scotland 
—  and  long  and  distant  be  the  day 
when  his  name  shall  be  forgotten  on 


the  flowery  braes  of  Nithsdale,  or  the 
pleasant  holms  of  Dalswinton,  which 
in  life  he  loved  so  well. 

The  last  work  which  we  have  to 
notice  is  the  collected  edition  of 
Motherwell's  Poems,  which  has  just 
issued  from  the  Glasgow  Press, 
nnder  the  auspices  of  Mr  James 
M'Conechy.  WiUiam  Motherwell 
must  always  stand  very  high  in  the 
list  of  the  minor  Scottish  poets,  and 
one  lyric  of  his,  "  Jeanie  Morrison,"  is 
as  pathetic  as  any  in  the  language. 
But  of  him  so  much  has  already  been 
said  in  former  numbers  of  Maga^ 
that  we  may  dispense  with  present 
criticism  :  and  we  shall  merely  draw 
the  attention  of  the  lovers  of  the  su- 
pernatural to  a  more  terrific  temptation 
of  Saint  Anthony  than  ever  was 
painted  by  Teniers.  Motherwell  was 
a  noted  ghost-seer,  and  few  could  heat 
him  in  the  magic  circle.  Witness 
*'  Elfinland  Wud,"  which  is  enough  to 
frighten,  not  a  nursery  of  children,  but 
a  score  of  bearded  callants  out  of  their 
wits,  if  they  heard  it  chanted,  on  an 
eerie  night,  in  the  dim  forests  of  Glen- 
more. 


THE  DBMON  LADY. 


.   **  Again  in  my  chamber ! 

Again  at  my  bed  ! 
With  thy  smile  sweet  as  sunshine. 

And  hand  cold  as  lead ! 
I  know  thee!  I  know  thee ! 

iN'ay,  start  not,  my  sweet ! 
These  golden  robes  shrunk  up 

And  showed  me  thy  feet ; 
These  golden  robes  shrunk  up. 

And  taffety  thin. 
While  out  crept  the  emblems 

Of  Death  and  of  Sin. 

Bright  beautiful  devil ! 

Pass,  pass  from  me  now ; 
Por  the  damp  dew  of  death 

Gathers  thick  on  my  brow ; 
And  bind  up  thy  girdle, 
Not  beauties  disclose, 
More  dazzlingly  white 
Than  the  wreath-diifted  sno^vs 


And  away  with  thy  kisses  ; 

My  heart  waxes  sick. 
As  thy  red  lips,  like  worms. 

Travel  over  my  cheek ! 

Ha !  press  me  no  more  with 

That  passionless  hand, 
'Tis  whiter  than  milk,  or 

The  foam  on  the  strand; 
Tis  softer  than  down,  or 

The  silken-leafed  flower ; 
But  colder  than  ice  thrills 

Its  touch  at  this  hour. 
Like  the  finger  of  death. 

From  cerements  imroll'd, 
Thy  hand  on  my  heart  falls 

Bull,  clammy,  and  cold. 

Nor  bend  o'er  my  pillow — 
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Thf^sc  ringlets,  thick  fall! 

Spread  fear  tlirough  ni 
And  my  temples  are  thro 

With  madness  again. 
The  moonlight !  tlie  mooi 

The  deep- winding  bay 
Tliere  are  two  on  that  st 

And  a  sliip  far  away! 

Ill  its  silence  and  beauty 
*  Its  passion  and  power, 
Love  breathed  o'er  the  i 

Like  the  soul  of  a  flow 
The  billows  wore  chimin 

<.)ii  pale  yellow  sands, 
And  moonsjiitic  was  glea 

Un  small  ivory  hands. 


And  now  wc  shall  lay  d 
and  bid  farewell  for  a  ai 
poet  and  to  poetaster, 
yoimg  friends  who  are  ni 
as  ballad -^Triters  upon  I 
count,  have  a  spark  of  | 
them— and  we  do  think  tl 
|>cr  training,  something  n 
of  the  lads— let  them  stui 
tions  which  we  have  drax 
cultivate  energy  and  aim 
cardinal  virtues  of  compi 
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THE  SCOTCH  MARRIAGE  BILL. 


"We  trust  wc  have  no  blind  or 
bigoted  admiration  of  oui*  native  in- 
stitutions, and  we  willingly  allow  that 
the  marriage  law  of  Scotland  is  not  in- 
capable of  amendment.  Any  measure, 
therefore,  professing  to  have  that  ob- 
ject, would  receive  our  attentive  con- 
sideration ;  but  we  should  expect  it  to 
be  framed  with  a  care  and  caution 
corresponding  to  the  grave  importance 
of  the  social  relations  which  are  to  be 
affected,  and  in  a  spirit  congenial  to 
the  deep  moral  and  religious  convic- 
tions which  have  always  been 
cherished  among  our  countrymen, 
and  which,  on  this  subject  above  all 
others,  it  is  important  to  preserve  un- 
impaired. 

The  Bill  recently  introduced  into 
Parliament  *'to  amend  the  law  of 
Scotland  affecting  the  constitution 
of  marriage,"  appears  to  us  not  to 
possess  the  recommendations  which 
we  think  essential  to  such  an 
attempt.  We  consider  it,  though 
well  intended,  to  proceed  on  a  partial 
and  imperfect  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  to  threaten  us  with  the  in- 
troduction of  greater  evils  than  those  , 
which  it  professes  to  remedy.  We 
regard  it  as  calculated  to  destroy  or 
deaden  the  sacred  character  of  the 
conjugal  union,  and  to  diminish  the 
solemnity  of  its  obligations ;  to  give 
new  and  dangerous  encouragements 
to  precipitate  and  improper  connec- 
tions ;  and,  more  especially  as  regards 
young  persons,  to  create  formidable 
temptations  to  imprudence  or  immo- 
rality, and  fatal  facilities  to  the 
designs  of  adventurers  who  may  seek 
by  maniage  to  obtain  wealth  or  ad- 
Tancement. 

As  the  Bill  is  short,  we  shaU  insert 
it  as  the  text  of  our  observations : 

**  A  BILL  to  amend  the  Late  of  Scotland 
affecting  the  Constitution  of  Marriage, 

'*  Whereas  it  is  expedient  that  the 

law  of  marriage  in  Scotland  should  be 

amended  as  far  as  the  same  affects  the 

constitution    of    mamage  in    that 

country;    be    it    enacted,    by   the 

Qaeen's  most  excellent  Majesty,  \iy 

Bnd  with  the  advice  and  consfeiit  ot  t'bL^ 

Xords  spiritual   and  tempoxaX,  ati^ 


Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament 
assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the 
same,  that  from  and  after  the  last  day 
of  March,  One  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  Forty-eight,  excepting  as 
hereinafter  excepted  and  provided, 
no  marriage  to  be  contracted  in  Scot- 
land shall  be  valid  or  effectual  unless 
it  shall  be  registered  by  the  parties 
contracting  the  same,  in  terms  of  an 
act  passed  in  the  present  session  of 
Parliament,  intituled,  "An  Act  for 
registering  births,  deaths  and 
marriages  in  Scotland,"  by  the  said 
parties  appearing  in  presence  of  the 
registrar,  and  then  and  there  signing 
before  witnesses  the  entry  of  theu* 
marriage  m  the  register,  and  having 
the  same  otherwise  registered  in  the 
manner  provided  by  the  said  act,  in 
the  case  of  the  registration  of 
marriages  by  the  parties  themselves 
contracting  marriage  ;  upon  which  re- 
gistration only  the  marriage  shall  be 
held  to  be  contracted  or  valid  or  effec- 
tual to  any  effect  or  purpose  whatever; 
and  it  is  hereby  declared  that  sudi  re- 
gistration shaU  of  itself  constitute 
marriage,  and  such  parties  shall  there- 
after be  held  and  deemed  to  he 
married  parties  to  all  effects  and  pur- 
poses whatever. 

"Provided  always,  and  be  it  enacted, 
that  nothing  herein  contained  shall 
affect  or  be  held  or  construed  to  affect 
the  validity  of  any  marriage  where 
the  marriage  has  been  solemnised  in 
presence  of  a  clergyman,  or  of  a  party 
professing  to  be  acting  as,  and  be- 
lieved to  be  a  clergyman,  or,  in  the 
case  of  Jews,  has  been  solemnised 
according  to  the  rites  observed  by 
persons  professing  tie  Jewish  religion, 
or,  in  the  case  of  Quakers,  acco^ng 
to  the  rites  or  form  observed  by  per- 
sons belonging  to  the  Society  of  Mends 
commonly  called  Quakers. 

"  And  be  it  enacted,  that  the  word 
'  clergyman'  shall  include  all  clergy- 
men or  ministers  of  religion  authorised 
to  solemnise  marriage,  whether  be- 
longing to  the  estabUshed  church,  or 
to  any  other  church,  or  to  any  sect  or 
^«^\x.mo\i  by  whatever  name  or  de- 
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still  more  singular  to  consider  mere 
registration  as  constituting  in  itself 
the  very  thing  that  is  to  be  registered. 
But  it  seems  to  be  so  TVTitten  in  the 
Bill  before  us. 

Various  other  observations  will 
occur  as  to  the  imperfect  structure  of 
the  two  Acts  thus  taken  in  connexion ; 
but  we  pass  over  these  minor  matters 
to  point  out  the  characteristic  prin- 
ciples of  this  measure,  and  the  conse- 
quences which  we  think  it  involves. 

It  will  be  seen,  first,  that  it  declares 
marriage  to  be  constituted  by  mere 
registration  to  all  effects  and  pm-poses, 
so  that  two  parties  thus  entered  in 
the  register,  are  conclusively  and  irre- 
vocably united  by  that  simple  fact. 
Second,  that  it  professes  no  prefer- 
ence, and  shows  no  favour  for  ecclesi- 
astical mamages  over  those  constituted 
by  simple  contract  or  mere  registration, 
the  old-fashioned  mode  of  solemnising 
them  by  a  clergyman  being  merely 
saved  from  abolition,  but  shorn  of  all 
its  privileges,  and  left,  as  it  were,  to 
die  out  in  due  time.  Third,  that  in 
registration  marriages,  no  proclama- 
tion of  banns  is  required,  and  no 
notice  of  any  kind  is  given  to  the 
public,  nor  any  inter\'al  for  delibera- 
tion forced  upon  the  parties.  Fourth, 
that  no  locality  is  assigned  within 
which  the  parties  may  thus  marry  by 
registration,  it  being  competent  appa- 
rently to  carry  out  the  arrangement 
in  any  district  however  distant  from 
their  ordinary  abode,  by  requiring,  in 
a  somewhat  Irish  fashion,  "  the  regis- 
trar of  the  sub-district  within  which 
such  marriage  has  been  contracted 
to  attend  at  the  contraction.'''' 

Now  we  think  it  can  require  little 
argument  to  show  that  a  system  of  this 
kind,  introduced  as  the  basis  of  the 
marriage  law  of  the  land^  is,  as  has 
been  predicted,  much  more  likely  to 
prove  a  bane  than  a  blessing.  Mar- 
riage is  undoubtedly  a  civil  contract, 
but  in  all  enlightened  Christian 
countries  it  has  been  looked  upon  as 
a  solemn  engagement,  over  which  the 
church  ought  to  preside,  in  order  duly 
to  impress  the  contracting  parties 
with  the  religious  origin  from  which 
it  sprung,  with  the  religious  duties 
which  it  involves,  and  with  the  reli- 
gious sanctions  by  which  thoaci  duW^is 
are  guarded.  Considered  as  Wve 
fotmdation  of  society  itscVi,  aa  t\i^ 


source  of  all  pure  and  kindly  affections, 
as  the  introduction  to  the  parental 
as  well  as  to  the  conjugal  relation,  it  is 
impossible  that  it  can  be  lightly 
treated  or  hunied  over  as  a  matter  of 
mere  routine  or  ordinary  business, 
without  lowering  its  character,  and 
weakening  its  obligations,  and  relax- 
ing generally  the  moral  tone  of  the 
community. 

That  under  such  a  system,  also, 
facilities  must  be  given  for  the  hasty 
contraction  of  imprudent  or  improper 
marriages,  is  too  obvious  to  be  pointed 
out.  A  transient  resolution,  a  half 
frolic,  a  moment's  submission  to  undue 
influence,  may  at  once  and  for  ever 
create  the  status  of  matrimony  by  the 
simple  act  of  registration,  from  which 
there  is  to  be  no  room  for  repentance 
or  escape. 

But  we  shall  be  told  that  these 
evils  are  not  introduced  for  the  first 
time  by  the  present  Bill,  but  already 
exist  in  their  full  extent  under  the 
common  law.  If  this  were  the  case, 
it  would  be  a  serious  objection  to  the 
Bill,  that  while  it  professed  to  amend 
the  law,  it  left  such  evils  untouched. 
But  on  further  examination,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  mischievous  conse- 
quences to  which  we  have  alluded 
are  wholly  or  almost  wholly  unknown 
under  the  law  as  now  existing,  and 
will  either  be  called  into  operation  by 
the  present  Bill,  if  it  should  pass  into 
an  Act,  or  will  be  fearfully  aggra- 
vated by  such  a  measure. 

In  the  first  instance,  it  mui^  be 
observed  that  the  law  as  it  stands 
gives  no  countenance  and  no  facility 
to  extra-ecdesiastical  marriages.  It 
tolerates  but  it  does  not  give  the  sanc- 
tion of  its  approval  to  them.  On  the 
contrary,  it  considers  them  to  be 
irregular  and  contrary  to  good  order, 
and  it  provides  punishment  for  those 
who  celebrate  or  engage  in  them. 
The  present  act  places  them  on  an 
entirely  new  footing.  It  makes  them 
part  and  parcel  of  the  statute  law.  It 
provides  a  machinery  and  pays  an 
officer,  according  to  a  settled  and  mo- 
derate tariff',  for  actually  carrying 
through  those  summary  connexions 
hitherto  deemed  irregular,  but  which 
can  now  be  deemed  irregular  no  longer. 
This  change  of  itself  involves  a  serious 

,  ^>aa.\&N«  N&  X'?^  \«^  ^ss^^d  on 
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consnetadinai?  Uw,  will  deriTQ  its  licentloiia    from  resorting   to  them. 

cliaractcr  froiu    the   feelings  of  the  Bnt  let  tliia  reluctance  once  be  di- 

pcoplc,   among    whom  the  law  hu  minlsbed,  and  we  cannot  fail  to  see 

been  formed  and  preserved.  The  one  that     extra-ecclesiastical    maniages 

ciistODi,  in  its  growth  and  progress,  is  will  be  more  freqneot,  particnl^^ 

checked  and  qualified  b;f  others  of  an  under  the  facilities  afforded  by  this 

opposite  and  coanteractlng  tendency,  bill,  and  a  wide  opening  will  be  made 

As  matters  now  stand  iu  Scotland,  fo;*  the  admission  of  all  the    evila 

marriages  celebrated  withoat  the  pre-  attending  tbem.    The  bill  will  thns 

RCiice  of  a  dcrgyman,  or  wjthont  the  have  a  doable  operation  of  a  deHi- 

proclamatioD  of  banns,  though  held  to  mental  kind,  first  by  removing  tiie 

be  valid,  are  denounced  as  irregular  legal  and  moral    objections    to  tho 

and  improper.    All  the  feelings  of  the  marriages  now  called  irregular,  and 

people  are  agiunat  them.    No  one,  next    by    providing    the   means    of 

with  any  remains  of  decent  pride,  or  easily  and  safely  contracting  thoae 

a  sense  of  propriety,  would  contract  mamages,  by  converting  the  regis- 

mnrrii^e  in  that,  way ;  and  SQCb  a  trar  into  a  mam/ing  offietr,  and,  u 

step  woald  infer  a  loss  of  social  posi-  has  been  truly  said,  eatabUsbinK  % 

tion  and  respectability,  even  in  the  popular  Gretna-greeu  in  eveiy  parisli. 

humblest  ranks  of  life.  And  hero  it  is  proper  to  remark, 

Itut,  how  long  would  this  feeling  that  by  the  present   law,  irregnlar 

Inst  under  the  new  bill?    Gould  we  marriages  are  subject  to  other  dla- 

rely  on  its  continuance  In  reference  advantages,  which  operate  to  prevent 

to  lunrriages,  which  can  no  longer  be  tbem,  bnt  which  wul  now  be  takea 

called    contraband    or    clandestine,  away.     The  very  imcartainty  wfaicli 

which  are  recognised  and  rcgnlated  attaches  to  them  under  tho  existing 

by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  as  being  on  law,  thoogh  on  evil  in  one  way,  a 


1  cqnal  footing  with  marriages  in  beneficial  in  another.  Every  apparent 
jnine  ecdesia,  and  which  are  hence-  consent  to  many,  if  iiregnlorlr  de- 
forward  to  be  performed  hy  a  statu-  clared  out  of  the  presence  of  tbo 
torv  odicer,  intrusted  with  important  chnrch,  is  at  present  liable  to  inqniij  ' 
and  honourable  duties?  Are  we  snro  and  CKplanatioti.  The  moat  Ibnul 
that  a  change  in  this  respect  would  written  engagement  or  verbal  dft- 
uotsoon  come  over  all  but  the  very  claration  is  of  itself  bconclusive^  It 
best  among  us;  and  at  least  that  many  being  always  competent  to'Inqntre, 
thoughtless,  and  rash,  and  presump-  whether  it  was  not  interchanged  in 
tuous  persons,  might  not  give  to  the  jest  or  in  error,  or  for  some  other 
registrar's  book  a  position  somewhat  purpose  than  that  of  constituting  mur- 
approacliii^  to  the  clergyman's  bene-  riage ;  and  several  cases  have  occurred 
diction?  The  statute  is  a  clear  and  where,  upon  evidence  that  there  iru 
intelligible  warrant  for  such  a  feeling,  no  genuine  and  serions  intention  to 
and  may  be  cited  as  lending  a  itamp  marry,  such  documents  or  decUn- 
and  currtncy  to  uncierical  marriages,  tions  have  been  wholly  disregarded. 
which  they  do  not  possess  at  present,  It  is  obvious  t^at  the  very  fear  of 
but  which  it  would  afterwards  be  dlf-  such  contingendcs,  carries  widi  It; 
lii'iilt  to  deny  them.  some  degree  of  good  to  the  mdrala 
If  this  change  of  opinion  or  proc-  and  welfare  of  society.  Pesigptng 
tii'C  takes  place,  and  the.  (ramers  of  persona  seeking  to  form  matrimonU 
this  bill  cannot  wondei'  or  find  fault  if  connexiouafor  sordid  purposes,  cannot 
surU  a  rcsnicshouldfollow.letuscon-  be  sure  that  tfaelr  plan  will  socc^ 
tiiiler  what  a  safeguard  wonld  in  that  evcnif  they  stioatd  entrap  their  victim 
way  be  removed,  and  how  deeply  the  into  an  apparent  acquiescence  In  It; 
national  character  might  in  time  be  and  females  poaseeaed  of  any  priilidpla 
deteriorated.  At  present,  besides  other  or  pmdence,  wDI  not  soironderuMT 
obstacles  and  drawbacks,  to  be  imme-  peieons  tmon  the  bUiidt.  private  cr 
diately  noticed,  there  exists  a  suiDng    tracts,  wDlch  are  not  only  d' 


barrier   against  irregular  maniages  table   In  jwlnt   of   cbanieter,    wt 

iu  their  disreputable  character,    llio  doubtftil  m  pdnt  <rf  seeui^.    Undar 

stirnna  that  attaches  to  them,  Aott  this  Bill,  however,  all  ana'   ' 

in  law  and  m  fad,  deters  all  btlt  .the  iroold  be  renioVed.    No 
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of  consent,  however  hasty,  however 
ill  considered,  however  improperly 
obtained,  could  ever  be  got  the 
better  of  when  once  it  was  registered. 
A  half- tipsy  lad  and  a  giddy  lass, 
passing  the  registrar's  house,  after  a 
fair,  may  be  irrevocably  buckled  in 
three  minutes,  though  they  should 
change  their  minds  before  they  are 
well  out  of  the  door.  A  fortune-hunter 
has  only  to  prevail  on  a  silly  ghi,  who 
has  a  few  thousand  pounds,  to  walk 
with  him  to  the  office,  and  there,  with 
two  of  his  associates,  make  her  sign 
her  name  in  a  book,  and  his  purpose  is 
fully  and  effectually  accomplished; 
while  the  lady's  maid  of  the  family 
will  find  it  as  easy,  on  the  other  side, 
to  make  a  match  with  her  master's 
son,  at  any  favourable  moment  that 
offers. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  know  what 
sort  of  man  the  registrar  is  to  be. 
But^iis  office  does  not  requii*e  him  to  be 
cither  a  minister  or  a  magistrate.  It  is 
not,  therefore,  necessary  that  he  should 
offer  any  advice  or  remonstrance  as 
to  the  necessity  of  due  deliberation,  or 
the  consent  of  fiiends,  in  enteiing  into 
the  holy  state  of  matrimony.  And, 
indeed,  such  interference  would  be  an 
impertinence  and  a  breach  of  duty.  We 
presume,  at  the  same  time,  that,  as  he 
must  be  a  mortal  man,  and  is  to  be  paid 
•  by  fees,  he  will  have  no  objection  to 
encourage  every  thing  that  brings 
grist  to  the  mill.  He  is  not  likely  to 
grudge  being  knocked  up  at  night 
when  a  gratuity  is  to  be  the  result. 
And  thus  we  conclude  that  aU  ob- 
servance of  canonical  hours  will  bo 
dispensed  with;  and  that  the  great 
work  of  matrimonial  registration  will 
be  practicable  at  any  period  of  the 
civil  day. 

If  we  were  to  indulge  in  the  ludi- 
crous on  such  a  subject,  we  should 
only   have    to    imagine   a  marriage 
bazaar    of  tliis  kind,   opened  at  a 
watering-place   or   at   the  sea-side, 
where  young  ladies  might  be  attended 
or  waylaid  by  amorous  exiles  of  Eiin, 
watching  the  moUia  tempora  to  wile 
the  confiding  fair  one  from  the  library 
to  the  pastry-cook's,  and  from  the 
pastry-cook's  to  the  registrar's  shop ; 
or  else  taking  shelter  within  the  statu- 
tory  office  during  a  sbowet  oi  mii, 
or  arranging  to  meet  at  tliat  \ia^py 
rendezvous '  after    ttie    coivcerl    ot 


ball.  Or  take  the  converse  case, 
of  gawky  country  lads,  hooked  in  by 
knowing  widows  or  other  female  ad- 
venturei*s,  and  the  chain  riveted  in 
an  unguarded  moment,  before  theu: 
unhappy  parents,  or  even  the  witless, 
victims  themselves,  had  dreamed  that 
it  was  forging.  But  even  this  kind  of 
publicity  is  not  necessary.  As .  far  as 
we  see,  the  registrar  may,  at  any 
hour,  be  summoned  to  attend  at  the 
most  private  spot  of  his  district,  and 
there  be  compelled  to  witness  and 
legalise  the  most  monstrous  match 
that  could  be  imagined,  or  the  most 
infamous  advantage  that  duplicity 
ever  gained  over  simple  folly  or  un- 
suspecting inexperience. 

Who  can  doubt  that  scenes  of  this 
kind  are  not  unlikely  to  occur  under 
such  a  change  of  the  law?  When  the 
restraints  of  moral  customs  and  habits 
have  been  broken  through  by  the  in- 
terference of  the  legislature ;  and 
when  an  invitation  is  thus  held  out, 
and  a  mechanism  provided  for  precipi- 
tate marriages,  who  can  calculate  the 
infinite  evils  that  will  ensue?  The 
obvious  fruits  of  such  a  system  will  be 
conjugal  unhappiness  and  consequent 
infidelity,  the  neglect  of  children,  and 
the  weakening  of  all  domestic  affec- 
tions. The  worst  mischiefs  to  the  per- 
sonal and  social  character  of  a  people 
have  always  sprung  from  a  disregard 
of  the  serious  and. solemn  nature  of 
the  marriage  tie ;  and  the  least  risk  of 
such  laxity  is  to.be  deprecated. 

"  Fcecunda  culpsB  ssBcuIa  nuptias 
Primum  inquinavere,  et  genus  et  domos; 
Hoc  fonte  derivata  clades 
In  patriam  populmnque  fluxit.** 

In  the  discussion  on  this  subject 
out  of  doors,  reference  has  been  made 
to  the  English  registration  act.  It  is 
not  necessary  for  us  to  pronounce  an 
opinion  on  the  merits  of  that  measure. 
But  we  will  merely  say  that  its  cha- 
racter and  provisions  are  essentially 
different  from  those  of  the  Scotch 
Bill  we  have  been  considering. 

The  English  marriage  act,  which 
introduced  a  system  of  registra- 
tion, is  the  6  &  7  William  IV.,  c. 
85.  It  is  at  least  a  well-digested  and 
well-developed  measure,  complete  in 
itself,  and  laying  down  the  grounds 
on  which  it  proceeds,  and  the  precise 
m<(A<^  ^Vu&  Q^t^tion.    It  was  in- 
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Amherst,  it  was  all  French ;  but  John 
Bull,  Avith  his  spirit  of  activity  and 
industry,  has  quietly  become  master 
of  all  the  trading  situations  of  the  city, 
while  the  French  have  as  quietly  re- 
treated, and  spread  themselves  through 
the  upper  sections  of  it,  to  a  great 
degree  cut  off  from  its  commercial 
portions. 

Fix)mMontreal  the  true  travel  began. 
The  heavy  canoes  were  sent  forward 
some  days  before,  under  the  charge 
of  some  of  the  Company^s  officers, 
the  light  canoes  waited  for  the  author, 
with  Colonel  Oldfield,  chief  engineer 
in  Canada,  who  was  going  up  the 
country  on  a  survey  of  the  navigation, 
and  the  Earls  of  Mulgrave  and  Cale- 
don,  who  were  going  to  the  Red  River, 
buffalo-hunting. 

All  was  now  ready  in  form,  and  on 
the  4th  of  May  the  two  canoes  were 
floating  on  the  Lactrine  canal.  The 
crews,  thirteen  to  one  vessel,  and 
fourteen  to  the  other,  were  partly 
Canadians,  but  principally  Iroquois. 
Those  vayageursj  as  they  are  called, 
had  each  been  supplied  with  a  feather 
in  his  cap,  in  honour  of  the  occasion, 
and  evidently  expected  to  produce  a 
sensation  on  shore.  But  a  north-wester 
blowing  prevented  the  hoisting  of 
their  flags,  which  mulcted  the  pageant 
of  much  of  its  intended  glory.  These 
canoes  are  thirty-five  feet  in  length,  and 
^ve  feet  wide  in  the  centre ;  dra^vving 
about  eighteen  inches  water,  and 
weighing  between  three  and  four  hun- 
dred pounds ;  capitally  fitted  for  a 
navigation  among  rocks,  rapids,  and 
portages ;  but  they  seem  most  uncom- 
fortable in  rough  weather.  The  waves 
of  the  St  Lawrence  rolled  like  a  sea, 
the  gale  was  biting,  and  the  snow 
drifted  heavily  in  the  faces  of  the 
party.  In  this  luckless  condition,  we 
are  not  surprised  at  the  intelligence, 
that  at  St  Anne's  Rapids,  notwith- 
standing the  authority  of  the  poet, 
"  they  sang  no  evening  hymn." 

This  style  of  travelling  was  not 
certainly  much  mingled  with  luxury. 
Next  morning,  after  "  toiling  for  six 
hours,"  tliey  breakfasted,  "with  the 
wet  ground  for  their  table,  and  with 
rain  in  place laf  milk  to  cool  their  tea." 
On  this  day,  while  running  close 
under  tJie  fallk  of  the  Rideau,  they 
seem  to  have  had  a  narrow  eae.a\i^ 
from  a  Jinale  to  their  voyage  \  l\i^ 


canoes  being  swept  into  the  middle 
of  the  river,  under  an  immense  fall, 
fifty  feet  in  height. 

They  now  learned  the  art  of  bivouack- 
ing^ and  after  a  day  of  toiling  through 
portages,  reserving  the  severest  of 
them,  the  Grand  Calumet,  for  the  re- 
newed vigour  of  the  morning,  they 
made  ready  for  the  forest  night.  The 
description,  brief  as  it  is,  is  one 
among  many  which  shows  the  artist 
eye. 

"  The  tents  were  pitched  in  a  small 
clump  of  pines,  while  round  a  blazing 
fire  the  passengers  were  collected, 
amid  a  medley  of  boxes,  barrels, 
cloaks,  and  on  the  rock  above  the 
foaming  rapids  were  lying  the  canoes ; 
the  men  flitting  about  the  fires  as  if 
they  were  enjoying  a  holiday,  and 
watching  a  huge  cauldron  suspended 
above  the  fire.  The  whole  with  a  back- 
ground of  dense  woods  and  a  lake." 

Yet,  startling  as  this  "  wooing  of 
nature  "  in  her  rough  moods  may  seem 
to  the  silk-and-velvet  portion  of  the 
world,  we  doubt  whether  this  wild  life, 
with  its  desperate  toil  and  its  ground 
sleep,  may  not  be  the  true  charm  of  tra- 
vel to  saint,  savage,  or  sage,  when  once 
fairly  forced  to  the  experiment.  The 
blazing  fire,  the  bed  of  leaves,  the  gay 
supper,  made  gayer  still  by  incompara- 
ble appetite,  and  the  sleep  after  all,  in 
which  the  whole  outward  man  remains 
imbedded,  without  the  movement  of 
a  muscle  and  without  a  dream,  until 
the  morning  awakes  him  up  a  new 
being,  are  ftilly  worth  all  the  inven- 
tions of  art,  to  make  us  enjoy  rest 
unearned  by  fatigue,  and  food  without 
waiting  for  appetite.  "  The  sleep  of 
the  weary  man  is  sweet/'  siud  the 
ancient  and  wise  king  who  slept 
among  curtains  of  gold,  and  under 
roofs  of  cedar ;  the  true  way  to  taste 
that  sleep  is  to  spend  a  day,  dragging 
canoes  up  Indian  portages,  ami  lie 
down  with  one's  feet  waiiued  by  a 
pine  blaze  and  one's  back  to  the 
shelter  of  a  forest. 

But,  as  the  time  will  assuredly  come 
when  this  "life  in  the  woods"  will  be 
no  more,  when  huge  inns  will  super- 
sede the  canopy  of  the  skies,  and 
down  beds  will  make  the  memory  of 
birch  twigs  and  heather  blossoms  pass 
away,  we  give  from  authority  the 
\»\^)QAQdings  of  an  evening's  rest, 
'«\3iO(i\Xi<^'^<s^\.^\i<%^^  study 
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with  somewhat  of  the  feeling  of  read- 
ing Tacitus  De  Moribus  Germanoram. 

As  tiic  sun  approached  his  setting, 
every  eye  in  the  canoes,  as  they  pulled 
along,  was  speculating  on  some  dry 
and  tolerably  open  spot  on  the  shore. 
That  once  found,  all  were  on  shore  in 
an  instant.  Then  the  axe  was  heard 
ringing  among  the  trees,  to  prepare 
for  the  fires,  and  make  room  for  the 
t<3nts.  In  ten  minutes,  the  tents  were 
])itched,  the  fires  blazing  in  front  of 
each,  and  the  supper  preparing  in  all 
its  diversities.  The  beds  were  next 
made,  consisting  of  an  oil-cloth  laid 
on  the  ground,  with  blankets  and  a 
pillow ;  occasionally  aided  by  great- 
coats, a  discretion.  The  crews, 
drawing  the  canoes  on  shore,  first 
made  an  inspection  of  their  harts 
during  the  day;  and  having  done  this, 
the  little  vessels  were  turned  into  a 
shelter,  and  each  man  wrapping  him- 
self in  his  blanket  defied  the  weather 
and  the  world. 

But  this  state  of  happiness  was 
never  destined  to  last  long.  About 
one  in  the  morning,  the  cry  of  ^*  Leve^ 
/ei;«,"  broke  all  slumbers.  '  We  must 
acknowledge  that  the  hour  seems  pre- 
mature, and  that  the  most  patient  of 
travellei*s  might  have  solicitea  a  couple 
of  hours  more  of  "tired  ](Jatare*8 
sweet  restorer."  But  the  discipline  of 
the  bivouac  was  Spartan.  If  tha 
sluniberer  did  not  instantly  start  up, 
the  tent  was  pulled  down  about  hkn, 
and  he  found  himself  half-smothered 
in  canvass.  However,  we  must  pre- 
sume that  this  seldom  happened,  and, 
within  lialf  an  hour,  <«ievery  thing 
would  be  packed,  the  canoes  laden, 
and  the  paddles  moving  to  some 
"  merry  old  song."  In  Sils  manner 
passed  the  day,  six  hours  of  rest,  to 
eighteen  of  labour,  a  tremendons  dis- 
proi>ortion,  even  to  the  stordy 
Englishman,  or  the  active  Irishman, 
but  peifectly  congenial  to  the  sinews 
and  spirit  of  the  gay  voyageur. 

A  few  touches  more  give  the  com- 
plete picture  of  the  day.  About  eight, 
a  convenient  site  would  be  selected 
for  breakfast.  Three-quarters  of  an 
hour  being  the  whole  time  allotted  for 
unpacking  and  packing,  boiling  and 
frying,  eating  and  drinUng.  "  While 
the  preliminaries  were  arranging,  the 
liardier  among  ns  would  wash  and 
shave,  each  person  carrying  soi^  and 


towel  in  his  pocket,  and  finding  a 
mirror  in  the  same  sandy  or  rocky 
basin  which  held  the  water.  About 
two  in  the  afternoon,  we  put  ashore 
for  dinner,  and  as  this  meal  needed  no 
fire,  or,  at  least,  got  none,  it  was  not 
allowed  to  occupy  more  than  twenty 
minutes,  or  half  an  hour." 

We  recommend  the  following  con- 
siderations to  the  amateur  boat  clubs, 
and  others,  who  plume  themselves  on 
theur  naval  ad^evements  between 
Putney  and  Vanxh^  bridges.  Let 
them  take  the  work  of  a  Canadiaa 
paddle-man  to  heart,  and  lower  thdr 
plumage  accordingly. 

"The  quality  (^  the  work,  oven 
more  than  the  quantity,  requires 
operatives  of  iron  mould.  In 
smooth  water,  the  paddle  is  plied  wltii 
twice  the  rapidity  of  the  oar,  taxing 
both  arms  and  lungs  to  the  utmost 
extent.  Amid  shallows,  the  canoe  is 
literally  dragged  by  the  men,  wading 
to  their  knees  or  their  loins,  while 
each  poor  fellow,  after  replacing  his 
drier  half  in  his'  seat,  laughinrfy 
strikes  the  heavier  of  the  wet  from  his 
legs  over  the  gunwale,  before  he  gives 
them  an  inside  berth.  In  rapids,  the 
towing  line  has  to  be  hauled  alone 
over  rocks  and  stumps,  throagSi' 
swamps  and  thickets,  excepting  that 
when  the  ground  is  ntteiiy  im- 
practicable, ^es  are  substituted,  and 
occasionally  also  the  bushes  on  the 
shore." 

This  however  is  "  plain  sailing,"  to 
the  Portages,  where  the  tracks  are  of 
all  imaginable  kinds  and  degrees  of 
badness,  and  the  canoes  and  their 
cargoes  are  never  carried  across  in 
less  than  two  or  throe  trips;  the 
little  vessels  alone  monopoUzmg,  in 
the  first  tarn,  the  more  expert  half  of 
thehr  respective  crews.  Of  thebag* 
gage,  each  man  has  to  carry  at  least 
two  pieces,  estimated  at  a  hundred  and 
eighty  pounds  weight,  which  lio 
suspends  in  slings  placed  across  Ills 
forehead,  so  that  he  may  have  his 
hands  free,  to  dear  his  way  among 
the  tHtmdbes  and  standhig  or  fallen 
trunks.  Besides  all  this,  thewifo- 
geur  performs  the  iMrt  of  bridge,  or 
Jetty,  on  the  arrival  of  the  canoe  at 
Its  place  of  rest,  the 'gentlemen  pas^ 
sengers  being  carried  on  shoreon  the 
backs  of  tl^  good-hnmoored  and 
sinewy  fellows. 
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nearest  and  cheapest  supply  of  agri- 
cultural produce  in  the  valley  of  the 
Kaministaquoia." 

Cue  of  the  especial  hazards  of  the 
forest  now  encountered  them,  l^ass- 
ing  down  a  narrow  creek  near  Lac  U 
IHuie^  fire  suddenly  burst  forth  in  the 
woods  near  them.  The  flames  crack- 
ling and  clambering  up  each  tree, 
quickly  rose  above  the  forest ;  within 
a  few  minutes  more  the  dry  grass  on 
the  very  margin  of  the  waters,  was  in 
*'  a  running  blaze,  and  before  they 
were  clear  of  the  danger,  they  were 
abnost  enveloped  in  clouds  of  smoke 
^nd  ashes.  These  conflagrations,  often 
caused  by  a  wanderer's  fire,  or  even 
by  his  pipe,  desolate  large  tracts  of 
country,  leaving  nothing  but  black 
and  bare  trunks,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
mal scenes  on  which  the  eye  can  look. 
Wlien  once  the  fire  gets  into  the  thick 
turf  of  the  primeval  wilderness,  it  sets 
every  thing  at  defiance.  It  has  been 
knoNVTi  to  smoulder  for  a  whole  winter 
under  the  deep  snow." 

Another  Indian  display  quickly  fol- 
lowed. After  traversing  the  lake,  they 
were  hailed  by  the  warriors  of  the 
Salteaux,  a  band  of  about  a  hundred, 
the  fighting  men  of  a  tribe  of  fiv^  hun- 
dred. Their  five  chiefs  presented  a 
congratulatory  address  on  their  safe 
arrival,  requesting  an  audience,  which 
was  appointed,  at  the  rather  undiplo- 
matic hour  oi  four  next  morning. 
But,  while  the  Govenior  was  slumber- 
ing, the  Indians  were  preparing  means 
of  persuasion  more  eflective,  m  their 
conceptions,  than  even  the  oratory  on 
which  they  seem  to  pride  themselves 
very  highly — "  while  they  were  nap- 
ping, the  enemy  were  pelting  away  at 
them  with  their  incantations." 

In  the  centre  of  a  conjuring  tent — a 
structure  of  branches  and  bark,  forty 
feet  in  length  by  ten  in  width — ^they 
kindled  a  fire ;  round  the  blaze  stood 
the  chiefs  and  "  medidne  men,"  while 
as  manv  others  as  could  find  room 
were  squatted  against  the  walls.  Then, 
to  enlighten  and  convert  the  Governor, 
charms  were  muttered,  rattles  were 
shaken,  and  offerings  were  committed 
to  the  flames.  After  all  these  opera- 
tions the  silent  spectators,  at  a  given 
signal,  started  on  theirfeet  andmarcbed 
round  the  magic  circle,  singiiig,  whoop- 
ing, and  drumming  in  h(»rible  dis- 
tcorcL  With  occasional  intervals,  which 


were  spent  by  the  performers  in  taking 
fresh  air,  the  exhibition  continued 
during  the  whole  night,  so  that  when 
the  appointed  hour  arrived  they  were 
still  engaged  in  their  observances.  At 
length  the  two  parties  met  in  the  open 
square  of  the  fort.  The  Indians 
dressed  in  all  their  glory,  a  part  of 
which  consists  in  smearing  their  faces 
entirely  out  of  sight  with  colours — the 
prevaiUng  fashion  being,  forehead 
white,  nose  and  cheeks  red,  mouth  and 
chin  black. 

The  Governor  and  his  party  of 
course  made  their  best  effort  to  meet 
all  this  magnificence.  Lord  Caledon 
and  Lord  Mulgrave  exhibited  in  reg^- 
ment^ ;  the  rest  put  on  theur  dreumf^ 
gowns,  which,  being  of  showy  patterns, 
were  equally  effective.  Seated  t> 
the  **  hall  of  conference,"  the  pipes 
being  sent  round,  hands  shaken,  and 
all  due  ceremonial  having  been  per- 
formed, the  Indian  orator  commenced 
his  harangue  in  the  style  with  wUdi 
we  have  now  become  familiar.  Be- 
lining  with  the  creation,  &c.  &o., 
which  Sir  George  cut  ediort,  and  sud- 
denly dropping  down  into  the  practical 
complaint,  **  that  we  had  stopped  their 
mm,"  though  our  predecessors  had 
promised  to  fhmish  it  ^^  as  long  as  tka 
waters  flowed  down  the  rapids.** 
^*Now,"  said  he,  in  allnsion  to  our 
empty  casks,  **  if  I  crack  a  nnt,  will 
water  flow  from  it?" 

The  Grovemor  replied,  that  the  with- 
drawal of  the  rum  was  not  to  save 
expense  but  to  benefit  them.  He  then 
gave  them  his  advice  on  temperance 
and  proniiscd  them  a  small  qnantttrf 
of  rum  every  autumn.  He  also  pro- 
mised a  present  for  then*  dvilitr  in 
bringing  then*  packet  of  furs,  for  wldck 
they  shonld  receive  payment  besides. 
Then  followed  a  general  and  final 
shidihng  of  hands,  and  the  CongreflS  ' 
between  the  English  and  Ch^^pa- 
way  nations  broke  up  to  their  nratnal 
satdsfoction. 

The  Bed  River  settlement,  of  wh 
we  heard  so  often  during  the  e 
between  Lord  Selkirk  and      i  \ 
pany,  will  yet  be  a  sreat  coiuoy : 
soil  is  very  fertile  ^e  of  the 
important  elements  of  p 

its  earlv  tillage   pro<  lunj  na- 

tmmsof  wheat;  and,  ev     utertwt    nr 
years   of  tillage,   w1       t 
Mow,  or  green  erop,  y 
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On  beholding  the  iisns 
triumphant  warriors  cas 
epoils,  arms,  and  clothij 
putting  on  robes  of  I 
smearing  their  beads  wil 
be  look  themselves  to  the 
days  and  nights,  to  bow 
and  cut  their  flesh.  It 
that  this  mode  of  expn 
grief,  bears  a  striking  re 
tlio  customs  of  tlie  Jews 
towards  Fort  Vancouvei 
country,  wliich  may  ; 
great  figure  in  the  Ameri 
immense  vallejs  shelter! 
tain  ridges,  and  contain' 
lakes.  In  one  instance 
were  pitdied  in  a  vail 
five  hundred  acres  enclos 
tains  on  tbvee  sides,  and  : 
fourth.  Pi-om  the  edge  » 
llioro  arose  a  gentle  desci 
eiglit  1 1 II nd red  feet  covere 
and  comjxised  of  the 
fragments  of  the  heists 
on  the  upper  border  of  thi 
stood  perpendicular  wail 
of  t1ux-G  or  four  thoiisai 
while  among  those  dici 
the  goats  and  sheep  boui 
ful  security,  lliis  defl 
the  scene  of  an  exploit. 
Crees,  whom  tiiey  had  m< 
before,  liad  been  track 
valley  aloug  with  his  wif 
by  live  warriors  of  a  hostil 
perceiving  the  odds  agai 
man  gave  himself  up  for 
i[ig  to  the  woman,  that  a 
die  but  ouce,  they  had  bet 
out  resistance.  The  wil 
said,  that  "  as  they  had 
to  lose,  they  had  the  mo 
defend  it,"  and,  suiting  t 
llic  word,  the  heroic  wife 
foremost  of  the  enemy  i 
ground  by  a  bullet,  while 
disposed  of  two  others  by 
Tiie  fourth  warriorwas  ru 
woman  with  uplifted 
when  lie  stumbled  and 
darted  forwai'd,  and  buri< 
in  his  heart.  Tlie  sol 
assailant  now  turned  ai 
charging,  however,  a  b 
wounded  the  mui  in  the  i 

Tlicy  had  now  reached 
range  from  which  the  • 
western  rivers  of  those 
viuccs  take  their  commoi 
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remembered  as  the  source  of  smoke 
and  flame,  lava  and  ashes,  but  now 
the  repository  of  the  snows  of  an 
age.  Next  day,  the  Governor,  in  full 
uniform,  came  in  his  gig  to  return 
the  visit  to  Sir  George  on  board  his 
steamer.  The  party  were  inviled  on 
shore,  where  they  were  introduced  to 
Madame  Etholine,  a  pretty  and  lady- 
like woman,  a  native  of  Finland. 
They  then  visited  the  schools,  in 
which  there  were  twenty  boys  and  as 
many  girls ;  the  boys  were  intended 
chiefly  for  the  naval  service,  nor  did 
religion  seem  to  be  neglected  any 
more  than  education.  The  Greek 
CJhurch  had  its  bishop,  fifteen  priests, 
deacons,  and  followers,  and  the  Lu- 
therans had  their  clergyman.  The 
ecclesiastics  were  all  maintained  by 
the  Imperial  Government.  Such  is 
Sitka,  the  principal  depot  of  the  Rus- 
sian-American Company.  It  has 
various  subordinate  establishments. 
The  operations  of  the  Company  are 
becoming  more  extensive,  and  at  this 
I)eriod  the  returns  of  the  trade 
amounted  to  about  25,000  skins  of 
beavers,  otters,  foxes,  &c. 

Among  the  company  at  the  Russian 
Governor's,  was  a  half-breed  native, 
who  had  been  the  leader  of  an  expe- 
dition equipped  some  years  ago,  for 
the  discovery  of  what  would  here  be 
styled  the  North-East  passage.  The 
Russians  reached  Point  Ban*ow  shortly 
^erthe  expedition  under  Mr  Thomas 
Simpson  had  reached  the  same  point 
from  the  opposite  dii*ection.  The 
climate  seems  to  be  sufficiently  trying, 
iind  during  the  four  days  at  Sitka  there 
was  nearly  one  continued  fall  of  rain. 
The  weather  was  cold  and  squally, 
snow  had  fallen,  and  the  channels 
were  traversed  by  restless  masses 
which  had  broken  off  from  the  glaciers. 
In  short  nothing  could  exceed  the 
dreariness  of  the  coast. 

This  shore,  of  which  so  much  has 
been  said  and  written  during  the  late 
Oregon  negociations,  is  described  as 
the  very  scene  for  the  steam-boat. 
Here  are  the  Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca ; 
and  here  Admiral  Fonte  penetrated  up 
the  more  northerly  inlets.  They  are 
the  very  region  made  for  the  steam- 
boat, as  in  the  case  of  a  sailing  vessel 
their  dangers  and  delays  would  have 
been  tripled  and  qoadrupVed.  'Bxvfc 
ateum  has  also  a  power  a]iiao%t>  «»u- 


perstitious  on  the  minds  of  the  na- 
tives ;  besides  acting  on  their 
fears,  it  has  in  a  great  measure 
subdued  their  love  of  robbery  and 
violence.  It  has  given  the  savage  a 
new  sense  of  the  superiority  of  his 
white  iM^ther. 

A  striking  instance  of  this  feeling 
is  given.  After  the  arrival  of  the 
emigrants  from  Red  River,  their 
guide,  an  Indian,  took  a  short  trip  in 
the  Beaver.  When  asked  what  he 
thought  of  her,  "  Don't  ask  me,"  was 
his  reply.  '  *  I  cannot  speak ;  my  friends 
will  think  that  I  tell  lies  when  Ilet  them 
know  what  I  have  seen.  Indians  arc 
fools,  and  know  nothing.  I  can  see 
that  the  iron  machinery  makes  the 
ship  go,  but  I  cannot  see  what  makes 
the  iron  machinery  itself  go."  This 
man,  though  intelligent,  and  partly 
civilized,  was  nevertheless  so  ftdlof 
doubt  and  wonder  that  he  would  not 
leave  the  vessel  till  he  had  got  a  cer- 
tificate to  the  efifect  that  he  had  been 
on  board  of  a  ship  which  needed 
neither  sails  nor  paddles,  —  any  do- 
cument in  writing  being  r^arded  by 
the  Indians  as  unquestionable.  Fort 
•Vancouver  —  which  will  probably 
be  the  head  of  a  great  colony,  is 
about  ninety  miles  from  the  sea,  the 
Colombia  in  front  of  it,  being  a  mile 
in  width — contains  houses,  stores, 
magazines,  &c.  Outside  the  fort, 
the  dwellings  of  the  servants,  &c. 
form  a  little  village.  The  people  of 
the  establishment  vary  in  number, 
according  to  the  season  of  the  year, 
from  one  hundred  and  thirty  to  more 
than  two  hundred.  Divine  service  is 
regularly  performed  every  Sunday  in 
English  to  the  Protestants.  But  at 
the  time  of  this  journal  there  was  un- 
fortunately no  English  clergyman 
connected  with  the  establishment. 

Sir  George  himself  now  visited 
California,  the  region  which  the  Mexi- 
can war  is  bringing  into  prominent 
notice.  The  harbour  of  San  Francisco 
is  magnificent,  the  first  view  of  the 
shore  presented  a  level  sward  of  about 
a  mile  in  depth,  backed  by  a  ridge  of 
grassy  slopes,  the  whole  pastured  by 
numerous  herds  of  cattle  and  horses, 
which,  without  a  keeper  or  a  fold, 
fattened  whether  their  owners  waked 
or  slept. 

The  hariiwur  displays  a  sheet  of 
^^Xfti:  qI  ^iiws^NSKist^  mfles  in  length 
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by  about  twelve  in  breadth,  sheltered 
from  every  wind  by  an  amphitheatre 
of  green  hills.  But  this  sheet  of 
watei'  forms  only  a  part  in  the  inland 
•sea  of  San  Francisco.  "Whaler's  Har- 
bour, at  its  OAvn  northern  extremity, 
communicates  by  a  strait  of  about 
two  miles  in  width  with  the  bay  of 
San  Pedro,  which  leads  by  means  of 
a  second  strait  into  Fresh  Water  Bay, 
of  nearly  the  same  form  and  magni- 
tude, and  which  forms  the  receptacle 
of  two  great  rivers,  draining  vast 
tracts  of  countiy  to  the  sonth-east 
and  north-east,  which  are  navigable 
for  inland  craft,  so  that  the  harbonr, 
besides  its  matchless  qualities  as  a 
port  of  refuge  on  this  surf-beaten 
coast,  is  the  outlet  of  an  immense, 
fair,  and  fertile  region. 

But  the  beauties  of  nature  are  use- 
less when  they  fall  into  the  hands  of 
idlers  and  fools.  Every  thing  in  those 
fine  countries  seems  to  be  boasting 
and  beggary.  Every  thing  has  been 
loug  sinking  into  ruin,  through  mere 
iudolence.  The  Califomians  once 
manufactured  the  fleeces  of  their 
sheep  into  cloth.  They  are  now  too 
lazy  to  weave  or  spin,  too  lazy  even 
to  clip  and  wash  the  raw  material, 
and  now  the  sheep  have  been  literally 
destroyed  to  make  more  room  for  the 
homed  cattle. 

They  once  made  the  daury  an  object 
of  attention,  now  neither  butter  nor 
cheese  is  to  be  found  in  the  province. 
Tliey  once  produced  in  the  Missions 
eighty  thousand  bushels  of  wheat  and 
maize, — they  were  lately  buying  flour 
at  Monterey  at  the  rate  of  £6  a 
sack.  Beef  was  once  plentifid, — ^aey 
were  now  buying  salted  sabnon  for 
the  sea-store  for  one  paltry  vessel, 
which  constituted  the  entire  line-of- 
battle  of  the  Califomian  navy. 

The  author  justly  observes,  that 
tills  wicked  abuse  of  the  soil  and  con- 
sequent poverty  of  the  people  results 
wholly  from  "  the  objects  of  the  colo- 
nisation.'' Thus  the  emigrants  fiom 
England  to  the  northern  colonies 
looked  to  subsistence  from  the  frvhs 
of  labour ;  ploughed,  harrowed,  and 
grew  rich,  and  civilized.  On  the 
other  hand  the  colonists  of  *^Kew 
France''  a  name  which  comprehended 
the  valleys  of  the  St  Lawrence  and 
Mississippi,  dwindled  and  pined  away, 
partly  because  the  golden  dreams  of 


the  free  trade  carried  them  away  from 
stationary  pursuits,  and  partly  be- 
cause the  government  considered  them 
rather  as  soldiers  than  settlers.  In 
like  manner  Spanish  America,  with  its 
Serraa  of  silver,  holding  out  to  everr 
adventurer  the  hope  of  earning  his 
bread  without  the  sweat  of  his  brow, 
became  the  paradise  of  idlers. 

In  California  the  herds  of  cattle, 
and  the  sale  of  their  hides  and  tallow, 
offer  so  easy  a  subsistence,  that  the 
population  think  of  no  other,  and  in 
consequence  are  poor,  degenerate, 
and  dwindling.  Tndr  whole  educa- 
tion consists  in  bullock  hunting.  In 
this  view,  unjust  and  violent  as  may 
be  the  aggressions  of  the  American 
arms,  it  is  difficult  to  regret  the  trans- 
fer of  the  territoiy  into  any  hands 
which  will  bring  these  fine  countries 
into  the  general  use  of  mankind,  root 
out  a  race  incapable  of  improvement^ 
and  fill  the  lulls  and  valleys  of  this 
mighty  province  with  com  and  man. 

At  present  the  produce  of  a  buUock 
in  hide,  tallow,  and  horns,  is  about 
five  dollars,  (the  beef  goes  for  nothinfi^ 
of  which  the  fiarm^s  revenue  m 
averaged  at  a  dollar  and  a  half.  This 
often  m^es  up  a  large  income. 
General  Yallego,  who  had  about  eiriit 
thousand  head  of  cattle,  must  reoem 
from  this  source  about  ten  thousand 
dollars  a-year.  The  former  Misrions, 
or  Monkish  revenues,  must  have  been 
very  large ;  that  of  San  Jose  possess- 
ing thirty  thousand  head  or  cattle, 
^ta  Clara  neariy  half  the  number, 
and  San  Gabriel  more  than  botii 
together. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  the 
monks  had  made  a  handsome  aflUr 
of  holiness  in  the  good  old  times. 
Previously  to  the  Mexican  revolutlfni 
^eh*  ^^  missions"  amounted,  in  the 
upper  province  alone,  to  twenty-one, 
every  one  of  course  with  its  endow- 
ment on  a  showy  sale,    Everv 
had  an  annual  stipend  of  four  h 
ddlars.    But  this  waH        e  \n 
money ;  they  had  **  don  a      u 

quests*' fimn        livinff       i  lin      t 
dead,  a  uk  \  irce  in 

leiioe,  I  iui  uj  )  cot 
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alonjT  this  immense  intc 
kept  the  Britisli  colonies 
constant  alarm ;  and,  hj 
in  a  state  of  continual  d< 
England.  But  the  Engll 
of  Canada,  in  1763,  an 
of  Tjouisiana  to  Spain 
period,  as  tliey 'lessened 
loosened  the  allegiance  ( 
colonies.  The  nent  ste] 
obvious.  The  war  of 
States,  in  wliich  France  ' 
liary,  inflamed  the  Frc 
tioii  with  the  hope  of  bi 
the  strength  of  England' 
tocracy  of  France.  Bai 
of  eqnipping  the  French 
fell  heavy  on  an  excbe 
bnrthene*!  by  the  showy  i 
of  the  Regent  Orleans, 
gross  profligacies  of  Ixi' 
relieve  the  exchequer,  tl: 
neral  were  snmmoned;  a 
moment  began  the  BCvo 
European  war  was  the 
republican  government, 
qncst  of  the  Continent 
placing  Napoleon  on  the 
empire.  What  farther 
be  still  preparing  are 
knowledge ;  bnt  it  can 
conceived  that  the  chain 
broken. 

But  before  we  take  le 
forniit,  we  muM  do  it  t 
cpeak  of  San  Barbara,  » 
author  raUier  emphatJcal 
it,  is  to  Monterey  "  wha 
is  to  the  kitchen." 

'['lie  bay  is  an  unbv 
being  exposed  to  the  " 
of  the  worst  season."  I 
having  been  selected  as 
retreat  of  the  more  reap 
tionaries  of  the  province,  S 
exhibits  the  charms  of 
mnnnern.  The  honses, 
are  supevior  (o  any  others 
iintl,  intcmnlly,  exhibit 
I'Limitnrc  and  ornament: 
excite  the  nuthor's  pen 
rapture ;  their  sparklln; 
glossy  hair,  are,  in  then 
i-lent  fo  iiPgiLtivc  the  ides 
or  insipidity,  while  the 
figures  exhibit  fresh  gra 
step.  This  is  supported 
important  qualities,  of  " 
the  more  industrious  half 
niuiiity,  and  performing 
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be  acqmred,  and  n 
claim  too,  by  Englai 
higher  qaestion  is  th' 
petual  increase  of  tei 
uireadf  has  in  Ameri 
ofterriCoiy  than  shi 
five  hundred  years  U 
posBCSsioD  of  Oalifor 
of  the  whole  extent 
provinces,  is  on  the 
the  American  invasi 
resistance  that  can  d 
The  Mexicans  fly  ii 
and  a  few  dischu 
put  them  to  flight 
At  this  moment  the 
Rcpablic,  eqnal  in 
doEcn  European  Sti 
be  crumbling  into 
rambling  expedition 
cans  are  ravaging 
tions  with  imptmi 
which  might  have 
nnniliilatcd  by  a  me 
liave  been  suffered 
city  to  city,  with  sea 
tancc  tlian  a  cattle-a 
liy  the  last  intellif 
d'  Ulloa  has  fallen, 
has  capitnlaled  aftei 
three  days  and  a  hal 
the  strongest  forti 
Western  World— m 
said  of  Malta,  "It 
had  somebody  ins! 
gates  for  ua:"  the 
fortress  seems  to  hi 
there  merelyforthe  ] 
dcring  it.  Bnf,  wha 
fate  of  men  who  ha 
to  defend,  and  yet  n 
tnidly  cost  the  assaib 
killed  I  there  can  be 
of  commiseration  fi 
inhabitants  of  Vera 
was  rained,  day  and 
of  shot  and  shell  an 
than  seven  thousand 
(lous  missiles.  It  ii 
the  slanghter,  ami 
chiefly  of  women 
amounts  to  thonsai 
terrible  things,  even 
lie  supposed  the  tie 
Itiit  here  we  can  disci 
— Vera  Cruz  was  w 
ivas  nearly  an  open 
collect  110  similar  ins 
bni-dment.  In  Europi 
a  rule  of  military  mor 
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cliokes  the  harbour,  8 
coedcd  by  nine  mon 
winter.  But  i^hon  men 
such  n  climate  as  th 
tliat  the  fanlc  is  theii 
clicLiates  were  never  ii 
residence  of  man;  tiie; 
forthewhite  bear,  the  1 
ami  the  fur-bearing  ani 
inliabitants,  tlicy  are  i 
ed.  If  tlio  rage  of  c< 
eagerness  for  gain,  fise 
ill  the  very  empire  of  i 
intruders,  aud  must  i 
onsititablc  choice  of  a. 

The  prindpftl  food  of 
is  fish.  On  fish  they  f 
their  dogs — whieh  are 
their  canlago  horses — I 
their  poultry,  arc  also 
fish.  All  other  provis 
oiisly  dear.  Flour  cos 
rubles  the  pood, — (a 
nbout  a  franc,  the  po< 
li^ngiisli  ponuds.)  Bet 
to  bo  regarded  as  a  ti 
and  groceries  have  t 
carriage  of  seven  thoui 

Here,  too,  the  poop 
the  style  in  which  it  i 
in  more  primitive  day 
It  is  of  the  kind  know 
being  made  up  in  caki 
Hiimed  in  great  qnai 
loiror  orfers  in  Silwri 
into  a  thick  soup,  with 
butter  and  salt. 

On  the  27th  of  th< 
began  their  journey  ! 
After  leaving  the  ahoi 
the  river  Ochota,  to  ai 
«  here  Ihcy  were  to  mo 
liircd  at  the  rate  of  fori 

veyed  to  Yakutah  In 
tliey  strnek  into  the  i 
f^ihlbited  forests  of  pi 
gress  being  about  four  i 
hour.  The  Yakut!  ap) 
industrious;  young  am 
female,  being  altrayi 
some  usefiil  employmei 
engaged  in  travelling  o; 
and  boys  make  saddles, 
wliiie  the  women  and  g 
tiress  skins,  prepare 
attend  to  the  dairj-. 
remarkably  kind  to 
milk  and  cream,  the  bi 
had  to  give,  were  fn 
VOL.  lAI.^NO.  ccc: 
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generally  suffered  to  establish  them- 
selves in  little  knots,  where  they 
spread  refinement  through  the  country. 
The  consequence  is,  that  "  all  grades 
of  J*ociety  are  decidedly  more  intelli- 
gent than  the  corresponding  grades 
in  liny  other  part  of  the  empire,  and 
l)erhaps  moi*e  so  than  in  most  parts 
of  Europe." 

Mauv  of  the  exiles  are  now  men 
of  large  income. — ''The  dwelling  in 
which  we  breakfasted  to-day,"  says  the 
traveller,  "  was  that  of  a  person  who 
had  been  sent  to  Siberia  against  his 
null.  Finding  that  there  was  but  one 
way  of  bettering  his  condition,  he 
worked  hard,  and  behaved  well.  He 
hnd  now  a  comfortably  furnished 
house  and  a  well-cultivat«d  farm, 
while  a  stout  wife,  and  plenty  of  ser- 
vants, bustled  about  the  premises. 
Tlis  sou  had  just  arrived  from  St 
Petersburg,  to  visit  his  exiled  father, 
and  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him 
amid  all  the  comforts  of  life,  reaping 
an  abundant  harvest,  and  with  one 
hundred  and  forty  persons  in  his  pay ! " 

He  adds,  '*'  In  fact,  for  the  reform- 
infj  of  tiio  criminal,  in  addition  to  the 
punishment  of  the  crime,  Siberia  is 
undoubtedly  the  h^Bi penitentiary  in  the 
world.  When  not  bad  enough  fDr  the 
mines,  each  exile  is  provided  with  an 
allotment  of  ground,  a  house,  a  horse, 
two  cows,  agricultural  implements, 
and,  for  the  first  year,  with  provisions. 
For  three  years  ho  pays  no  taxes 
whatever,  and  for  the  next  ten,  only 
half  the  full  amount.  To  bring  fear 
as  well  as  hope  to  operate  in  his 
favour,  he  clearly  understands,  that 
his  \'ei7  first  slip  will  send  him  from 
his  home  and  family,  to  toil  in  the 
mines.  Tims  does  the  government 
bestow  an  almost  paternal  care  on 
the  less  atrocious  criminals." 

Yet  with  this  knowledge  before  the 
British  Government, — for  we  must 
presume  that  they  had  not  overlooked 
the  condition  of  the  Russian  exiles  ; 
and  with  the  still  more  impressive 
knowledge  of  the  growth  of  onr  Aus- 
tralian colonies,  and  the  improvement 
of  the  convicts ;  the  new-fangled  and 
most  costly  plan  is  now  to  be  adopted 
of  reforming  our  criminals  by  keeping 
them  at  home  1  Thus  we  are  to  save 
the  national  expenditure  by  building 
huge  penitentiaries,  which  will  cost 
millions   of   money,  and  to   secure 


society  from  depredation,  by  annually 
pouring  out  from  those  prisons,  as  tho 
time  of  their  sentences  expires,  tho 
whole  crowd  of  villany  to  live  on 
villany  once  more  ; — ^making  the  veiy 
streets  a  place  of  danger,  and  filling 
the  countrj'with  hungiy  crime. 

The  only  argument  on  the  opposite 
side  is,  that  the  free  settlers  are 
offended  by  finding  themselves  in  a 
population  of  convicts.  But  to  this  the 
obvious  answer  is,  that  the  colonisa- 
tion  of  Australia  was  originally  in- 
tended as  a  school  of  reform — that  the 
convicts  have  been  to  a  great  extent 
reformed,  which  they  never  would 
have  been  at  home — ^that  the  convicts 
were  in  the  colony  first,  and  that  the 
settlers  going  there  with  their  eyes 
open,  have  no  reason,  t^  complain. 

We  tten  have  a  Notice  on  another 
subject,  which  is  at  present  engross- 
ing  the  speculations  of  all  Europe* 
namely,  the  gold-country  on  the  xe- 
nissei.  Krasnoyayk,  the  capital,  stands 
in  a  plain  in  the  centre  of  the  district,, 
whore  the  mania  of  gold-washing 
broke  out  about  fifteen  years  ago.  Some 
individuals  have  been  singularly  lucky 
in  their  search.  One  person,  afti»r 
having  laboured  In  vain  for  three 
years,  and  expending  a  million  and 
a  half  of  rubles,  suddenly,  in  this  veiy 
year,  had  hit  upon  a  depot  which  gave 
him  a  hundred  and  fiftv  poods  of  gold 
—  worth  thirty-five  thousand  nibles 
each,  or  five  millions  Aid  a  half  of 
rubles.  Gold  here  measures  every 
thing :  a  lady's  charms  are  by  wcu^ht, 
'^apood  is^good  girl,  and  two  or  tmree 
poods  are  twice  or  thrice  as  good  as  a 
wifb."  This  province  alone  has,  in. 
this  year,  yielded  five  hubdred  poodft 
of  gold. 

Ekaterineburg  is  the  centre  of  the 
mining  district  of  the  Uralian  moim- 
tains.     The  population  amounts  to 
about  fourteen  thousand,  who  are  all 
connected  with  the  mines.    The  town 
has  an  iron  foundery,  a  mint  for  copper 
and  silver  coin,  and  various  establish- 
monts  for  cutting  marble,  porphyxy, 
and  polishing  precious  stones.    The 
neighbouring  mountains  appear  to  be 
natiure's  richest  repository  of 
rals,  yielding,  in  great  abnndancty, 
monds,  amethysts,  topaxes,  ^'^  :  k^ 
silver,  iron,  and  platina.     ^ 
exhaustible  treasures  r  uow 

to  Count  Demidoff  i  1 
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Dear  ARcuVj^The  s 

itliich  I  propose  writing 
day  ore,  delusions  of  areli; 
—  the  idea  of  being  post 
grouuds  of  the  licli^  ii 
^Vith  so  much  before  m 
room  to  ivaale.    So,  of  t 

The  powerful  hold  whii 
of  religion  take's  on  ou 
once  attests  the  truth  i 
mcnt,  nud  warns  us  to  be 
against  fanatical  excessi 
ject  can  safely  be  perm. 
exclusive  possession  of  i 
least  of  all  the  most  at 
exciting  of  any. 

"  So— it  will  make  n 

It  is  evident  tliat,  with 
Providence  has  designed 
cares  should  largely  and 
employ  the  mind,  and  pt 
nate  craving  after  an  i: 
spiritual  stimulation ;  wl 
tlic  highest  order  are  div 
active  duties  of  philaiil 
any  pcriloos  excess  of 
templatiun. 

Under  the  influence  of 
concentrnted  religious 
only  is  the  reason  Lahle  I 
which  is  not  our  theme— 
lively,  the  nervous  systi 
fall  into  many  a  form  o 
]ilienomcna  of  which  are 
the  ignorant  for  Divii 
Tlic  weakest  iVame  sink 
seiiHibility  profound  as  Hi 
lie  hiis  visions  of  hea 
angols.  Another  lies,  ii 
ti-iince,  rapt  in  celestial  ( 
and  bcalitnde;  others 
fixed  in  cataleptic  rigi 
again,  are  dashed  upon  t 
eonvnisions.  The  irapi 
of  these  seisui'es  is  hdgnl 
wupencntion  in  the  midt 
exercises,  and  by  the  ra 
sym|>atlictic  influence  tl 
their  spread  is  acceleratt 
more  excitable  tempei 
weaker  members  of  lar 
tions.  What  chance  h 
people,  witnessing  snd 
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limbs,  and  trunk,  twitclii 
ing  in  every  direction,  as 
inevitably  fly  asunder,'  & 

Tlic  following  skctcb  ii 
Journal.  "In  the  year  1801 
:it  ICiioxville,  Tennessee 
governor,  when  some  I 
fifty  persons,  among  wl 
number  of  Qnakcra,  liad 

"  I  have  seen  all  dene 
I'oligions  e:ierciscd  by  thi 
tk-mau  anil  Indy,  black 
young  and  old,  without  < 
pnssed  a  meeting-bouse, 
served  the  undergrowth  t 
away  for  cimp  meetings 
lifty  to  a  hundred  saplio: 
breast  liigli,  on  puipose  fi 
ivho  were  jerked  to  hoh 
served  where  they  bad  li 
had  kicked  up  the  eartii 
Htiiniping  flies." 

I'ivcry  one  has  hoard  i 
ordinary  scenes  which  I 
the  Covennes  at  the  c 
^icventcenth  century. 

It  was  towards  the  end 
l(i«8  a  report  was  first 
;,'ift  of  prophecy  which 
il^elf  among  the  persecui 
of  the  Reformation,  who, 
of  France,  had  betaken  t 
the  mountains.  The  H 
was  said  to  havo  occu 
family  of  a  glass-dealer, 
of  Uii  Serre,  well  knowi: 
zealous  Calviuist  of  tb( 
lioud,  whicli  was  a  soli 
Uaiipliine,  near  Itiount 
the  enlarging  circle  of 
Uabriel  ju^tier  aiul  Isab 
iiiiulc  themselves  first 
J.-iabcUn,  a  girl  of  sixtc 
age,  fi-oni  Dauphine,  i 
the  service  of  a  peasant. 
sheep,  began  in  her  slci 
and  prophesy,  audtheKci 
tium  far  and  near  to  1m 
advounte,  of  the  name 
describes  the  tbllowiug 
he  had  witnessed.  At  hi 
hail  admitted  bim,  and  i 
others,  after  uighlM,  to 
a  chateau  in  the  ncighboi 
there  dbposed  hei'self  i 
fhut  her  eyes,  and  went 
licr  sleep  she  chanted  ii 
ihe  Commandments  anda 
a  sliort  respite  she  b^an 
a  louder  vuice,  not  in  her 
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see  tlic  spire  from  its  dump  of 
trees  rising  over  eacli  hamlet,  or  over 
the  distant  city  its  minster  tower, — 
the  images  find  an  approving  harmony 
in  our  feelings,  and  seem  to  aid  in 
establishing  the  genuineness  and  the 
truth  of  the  sentiment  and  the  faith 
■which  have  reared  such  expressive 
symbols. 

In  the  two  cases  mentioned  in  Lord 
Shrewsbmy's  pamphlet,  it  is,  however, 
painful  to  observe  that  trick  and  arti- 
tice  had  been  used  to  bend  them  to 
the  service  of  Catholicism.  The  poor 
women  bore  on  their  hands  and  feet 
wounds,  the  supposed  spontaneous 
*?ruption  of  delineations  of  the  bleeding 
"wounds  of  the  crucifix,  and,  on  the 
forehead,  the  bloody  marks  of  the 
crown  of  thorns.  To  convict  the  im- 
postiu-e,  the  blood-stains  from  the 
wounds  in  the  feet  ran  upwards- io- 
wards  the  toes,  to  complete  a  fac- 
simile  of  the  orginal,  though  the  poor 
gii-ls  were  lying  on  their  backs.  The 
"wounds,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  are  in- 
flicted and  kept  fresh  and  active  by 
means  employed  when  the  \ictims 
ai'e  in  the  insensibility  to  pain,  which 
commonly  goes  with  trance. 

To  comprehend  the  effects  of  re- 
ligious excitement  operating  on  masses, 
"we  may  inspect  three  pictures,  —  the 
revivals  of  modem  times — the  fanati- 
cal delusions  of  the  Cevennes  —  the 
behaviom*  of  the  Convulsionnaires  at 
the  grave  of  the  Ahh6  Paris. 

"I  have  seen,"  says  M.  Lo  Roi 
Sunderland,  himself  a  preacher,  [Zebw's 
WcUchman,  New  York,  Oct.  2,  1842,] 
*'  persons  often  '  lose  their  strength,' 
as  it  is  called,  at  camp-meetings,  and 
other  places  of  great  religious  excite- 
ment ;  and  not  pious  people  alone,  but 
those  also  who  were  not  professors  of 
religion.  In  the  spring  of  1824,  while 
performing  pastoral  labour  in  Dennis, 
Massachusetts,  I  saw  more  than 
twenty  people  affected  in  this  way. 
Two  young  men,  of  the  name  of  Cro- 
well,  came  one  day  to  a  prayer  meet- 
ing. They  were  quite  indifferent.  I 
conversed  with  them  freely,  but  they 
showed  no  signs  of  penitence.  From 
the  noieeting  they  went  to  their  shop, 
(they  were  shoemakers,)  to  finish 
some  work  before  going  to  the  meet- 
ing in  the  evening.  On  seating  them- 
selves  they  were  both  struck  perfectly 
stiff,    I  was  immediately  sent  for,  anOi 


found  them  sitting  paralysed  [he 
means  cataleptic]  on  their  benches, 
with  their  work  in  their  hands, 
unable  to  get  up,  or  to  move  at 
all.  I  have  seen  scores  of  persons 
afffected  the  same  way.  I  have 
seen  persons  lie  m  this  state  forty- 
eight  hours.  At  such  tunes  they  are 
unable  to  converse,  and  are  sometimes 
unconscious  of  what  is  passing  round 
them.  At  the  same  time  they  say 
they  ai'e  in  a  happy  state  of  mind." 

These  persons,  it  is  evident*  were 
thrown  into  one  of  the  forms  of  trance 
through  their  minds  being  powerfully 
worked  upon ;  with  which  cause  the 
influence  of  mutual  sympathy  with 
what  they  saw  around  them,  and 
perhaps  some  physical  agency,  co-ope- 
rated. 

The  following  extract  from  the  same 
journal  portrays  another  kind  of  ner- 
vous seizure,  allied  to  the  former,  and 
produced  by  the  same  cause,  as  it  was 
manifested  at  the  great  revival,  some 
forty  years  ago,  at  Kentucky  and  Ten- 
nessee. 

"The  convulsions  were  commonly 
called  '  the  jerks.'  A.  writer,  (M'Ne- 
man,)  quoted  by  Mr  Power,  (Essay 
on  the  Influence  of  the  Imagination 
over  the  Nervous  System,)  gives  this 
account  of  their  course  and  progress: — 

"  *  At  first  appearance  these  meetings 
exhibited  nothing  to  the  spectator 
but  a  scene  of  confusion,  that  could 
scarcely  be  put  into  language.  They 
were  generally  opened  with  a  sermon, 
near  the  close  of  which  there  wonld  be 
an  unusual  outcry,  some  bursting  out 
into  loud  ejaculations  of  prayer,  &c. 

" '  The  rolling  exercise  consisted  in 
being  cast  down  in  a  violent  man- 
ner, doubled  with  the  head  and  feet 
together,  or  stretched  in  a  prostrate 
manner,  turning  swiftly  over  like  a 
dog.  Nothing  in  nature  could  better 
represent  the  jerks,  than  for  one  to 
goad  another  alternately  on  every 
side  with  a  piece  of  red-hot  iron. 
The  exercise  commonly  began  in  the 
head,  which  would  fly  backwards  and 
forwards,  and  from  side  to  side,  with 
a  quick  jolt,  which  the  person  wonld 
naturally  labour  to  suppress,  but  in 
vain.  He  must  necessarily  go  on  as 
he  was  stimulated,  whether  with  a 
violent  dash  on  the  ground,  and 
bounce  from  place  to  place,  like  a 
^oo\.-\i?iJ^\  Qt\i'Ci^^ui^ round  with  head,. 
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limbs,  and  Irnuk,  twitching 
ing  in  every  dii'ectioii,  as  if 
iuc^'itably  fly  asunder,'  &c." 

The  following  likutdi  is  tr 
Journal.  "IntbeyearlB05h( 
iit  Kuoxville,  lenuessee,  1 
fpivemor,  when  some  bnn 
tifty  persons,  among  whor 
nmuberof  Quakers,  had  the 

"I  bate  seen  all  dcuoini 
iihgious  exercised  by  the  ji 
tJiuiau  and  Indy,  bhick  ai 
jonng  And  old,  without  cxc 
paHsed  a  meeting- Itousc,  wh 
■rtiicd  liio  lUKlcrgrowth  had 
anaj  foi  camp  meetings,  i 
htty  to  I  liuudred  saplings 
Tiii'iist  high,  on  purpose  for  t 
who  were  jerked  to  hold  h 
served  where  tlioy  had  held 
lisul  kicked  up  the  eaith,  a 
stamping  tlics." 

p:ver}'  one  has  heard  of  I 
ordinary  scenes  which  tool 
the  Covcunes  at  the  clos< 
Beventeuntli  century. 

It  was  towards  the  end  of 
l(lfi8  a  report  was  first  h( 
•,'ifc  of  propheey  which  hi 
itself  oiiioug  the  persecuted 
of  the  Keformation,  who,  in 
of  France,  had  betaken  thei 
tlie  mountains.  The  first 
was  said  to  liavo  occurro 
family  of  a  glass-dealer,  of 
of  l>n  !>crre,  well  kuown  Oi 
zealous  Calviuist  of  the  n 
liuod,  which  was  a  sotitar 
Dauphine,  near  SEount  F 
tile  enhii^ing  circle  of  en 
(j.iln-lel  Astier  and  Isahelli 
made  themselves  first  coi 
isahclhi,  a  girl  of  sixteen 
age,  from  Dauphine,  wh» 
tlie  senice  of  a  peasant,  ai 
shoi-]i,  began  in  her  sleep 
aiul  jirophcsy,  and  theRefon 
iVoni  far  aud  near  to  hear 
adviK'nte,  of  the  name  o. 
di'^crilws  the  following  see 
ho  liud  witnessed.  At  blsn 
had  admitted  him,  and  a  g< 
others,  after  night&U,  to  ai 
a  chati?aii  in  the  iieighbonrh 
there  dUpostrd  liereclf  upo 
tshut  her  oycs,  and  went  to 
Iter  sleep  sho  clianted  in  a 
tlio  Connnandmcnts  anda  ps 
a  shorl  respite  she  began  to 
a  louder  v;iice,  not  in  her  o^i 
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church  aiid  of  heresy,  how 
A  fouug  man  in  Konigsl 
cducnted,  tlio  natural  son  o 
who  had  the  impression,  th 
met  near  a  crucifix  in  the  v 
sevcu  angels,  who  reveale 
that  he  was  to  represent 
Father  on  earth,  to  drive  a 
of  the  world,  &c.  The  pc 
after  pondering  upon  this  1 
a  long  time,  fssncd  a  circ 
mencing  thus, — 

"Wo,  Johu  Albrecht, 
S)n:do9,  Amata,  Kanemat 
Alntahli;',  Schnialliilimundi: 
dis,  Eliorls,  Overarch  U 
and  Emperor,  Prince  of  Pe 
whole  world,  Overarch  Ki 
Holy  Kingdom  of  Heaven, 
tlic  living  and  of  the  dead 
Father,  in  whose  divinity  ( 
come  on  the  last  day  to 
world,  Ijord  of  all  Lords,  i 
Kin({s,"  &c. 

lie  was  thereupon  throw- 
son  at  Kiiuigsbcrg,  regardeil 
fi-ightfal  heretic,  and  every  n 
used  by  the  clergy  to  rec 
To  all  tJieir  entreaties,  ho 
listened  only  with  a  smll 
"that  they  should  think  of 
God  the  Father."  He  was 
to  the  torture;  andaswhat ! 
made  no  alteration  in  Ills  o 
he  was  condemned  to  have 
torn  out  with  red-hot  tongs 
in  fonr  quarters,  and  then  bu 
the  gallows,  -He  wept  bi 
at  his  own  fate,  bnt  that  t 
pi-onouncc  such  a  sentcn 
Deity.  The  executioner  w 
n-itli  pity,  aud  entreated  hi 
a  final  recantation.  But  1 
that  he  was  God  the  Fatht 
tlicy  pulled  his  tongue  c 
vuotsoruot;  andsohewne 
The  Wehrwolves,  ami  tbi 
tiire,  in  what  state  were  I 
were  merely  insane.  Thei 
look  further. 

Gmelin,  in  tlie  first  vol 
Contributions  to  Anthrop 
rales,  that  in  tho  year  17 
man  lady,  under  his  obscr 
daily  paroxysms,  la  which  s 
herself  to  be,  and  acted  tl 
French  emigrant.  She  h 
distress  of  mind  throng 
sence  of  a  i>crson  she  was  i 
and  he  was  somehow  impU< 
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them.  The  dau^iler  sat 
the  oil)  woman  behind,  the 
Lftween  tliem.  They  w 
through  the  roof  of  the  b 
the  tiajuinhif;  houses  and 
gatv:,  Co  a  villiige  £Oiiie  way 
they  went  down  u  chimney 
t^  hilo  a  room,  where 
lilimk  man  nud  twelve  worn' 
cut  and  drmik.  The  black 
their  {^lasses  trom  a  can, 
each  ol'  the  women  a  handf 
■She  her^If  tiad  received 
she  had  eaten  and  dranic  w 
A  list  of  persona  bmiiei 
burg  toi  pariicipalion  in 
between  the  ycare  1627  ai 
im  iiiitbreak  of  this  frenzy, 
its  oHgin  in  an  epidemic 
catlle,  enumerates  cliildren 
II,  10,  9,  years  of  age; 
»omc  degree  reconciles  one 
of  tlie  fourteen  canons,  fo 
men  of  tiie  clioir,  tivo  youi 
rank,  a  fat  old  lady  of  ran] 
of  a  biirgomaster,  a  conn 
fattest  burgess  of  Wartzbur 
wiih  his  mfo,  tiic  lianilBomi 
in  the  city,  mid  a  midwife  o 
of  Hchieltelte,  with  whom 
to  an  N.B.  in  tlie  original 
wliole  mischief  originated. 
ti'in's  of  execntions  in  those 
fittneiis  of  the  victim  was  t 
lioint  of  eoiisidei-ation,  aa  is 
tlie  specifications  of  that 
some  of  the  victims  in  the  : 
^Veie  men  devils  tlien? 
meanti :  tliere  existed  the 
iijion  earth,  worth,  hono 
bi'ncvolencc,  gentleness. 
IV ore  other  ingredients, 
wliicli  tbc  times  are  not  y 
A  cenlniy  ago  people  did  n 
ilo  tiiej"  now? — that  vindicli 
inent  is  a  crime ;  that  the  a 
able  tmrjioso  of  punishment 
i-eiit  the  recurrence  of  the  ol 
that  I'estraint,  isolation,  en 
iiir'tnictidn,  are  the  extremi 
nii'an.'*  towards  that  end 
Kill  and  linmanity  justify. 
Iiuman  nature  !  Some  centu 
the  lii-st  half  of  tlie  nineteei 
iviil  bo  charged  with  hia 
fcsCcil  no  admi.ision  of  pi 
anvnndo  of  a  period;  tb 
(Times  of  wliicli  make 
sbuiblfr.  The  old  lady  wi 
iif  coiiriie,  much   tivelici'  ii 
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ages  indiscriminately  interested  them- 
selves in  tlic  black  art ;  but  the  pro- 
fessors and  regular  practitioners  were 
almost  exclusively  women,  and  prin- 
cipally old  women.  The  following 
seem  to  have  been  some  of  the  causes. 
AVomen  were  confined  to  household 
toils;  their  minds  had  not  adequate 
occupation  :  many  young  unmarried 
women,  without  duties,  would  lack 
objects  of  sufficient  interest  for  theur 
yearnings ;  many  of  the  old  ones, 
despised,  ill  treated  probably,  soui'ed 
with  the  world,  rendered  spiteful  and 
vindictive,  took  even  more  readily  to 
a  resource  which  roused  and  gave  em- 
ployment to  their  imaginations,  and 
promised  to  gratify  their  wishes.  It 
is  evident,  too,  that  the  supposed 
sex  of  the  Devil  helped  him  here. 
The  old  women  had  an  idea  of 
making  much  of  him,  and  of  coax- 
ing, and  getting  round  the  black 
gentleman.  But  beside  aU  this, 
there  lies  in  the  physical  tempera- 
ment of  the  other  sex  a  peculiar  sus- 
ceptibility of  derangement  of  the 
nervous  system,  a  predisposition  to 
all  the  varieties  of  trance,  with  its 
prolific  sources  of  mental  illusion — all 
tending,  it  is  to  be  observed,  to  ad- 
vance the  belief  and  enlarge  the  pre- 
tensions of  witchcraft. 

The  form  of  trance  which  specially 
dominated  in  witchcraft  was  trance- 
sleep  with  visions.  The  graduates 
and  candidates  in  the  faculty  sought 
to  fall  into  trances,  in  the  direams  of 
which  they  realised  their  waking 
aspirations.  They  entertained  no 
doubt>  however,  that  their  visits  to 
the  Devil  and  their  nocturnal  exploits 
were  genuine ;  and  they  seem  to  have 
wilfully  shut  their  eyes  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  their  having  never  left  tneir 
beds.  For,  with  a  skill  that  should 
have  betrayed  to  them  the  truth,  they 
were  used  to  prepare  a  witch-broth  to 
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promote  in  some  way  their  nightly  ex- 
peditions. And  this  they  composed 
not  only  of  materials  calculated  to 
prick  on  the  imagination,  but  of  sub- 
stantial narcotics,  too — the  medical 
effects  of  which  they  no  doubt  were 
acquainted  with.  They  contemplated 
evidently  producing  a  sort  of  stupor. 

The  professors  of  witchcraft  had 
thus  made  the  singular  step  of  arti- 
ficially producing  a  sort  of  trance,  with 
the  object  of  availing  themselves  of 
one  of  its  attendant  phenomena. 
The  Thamans  in  Siberia  do  the  like  to 
this  day  to  obtain  the  gift  of  prophecy. 
And  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the 
Egyptian  and  Delphic  priests  habit- 
ually availed  themselves  of  some 
analogous  procedure.  Modem  mes- 
merism is  in  part  an  effort  in  the  same 
direction. 

Without  at  all  comprehending  the 
real  character  of  the  power  called  Into 
play,  mankind  seems  to  have  found 
out  by  a  ^^  mera  palpatio,^'  by  instinc- 
tive experiment  and  lucky  groping 
in  the  dark,  that  in  the  stupor  d 
trance  the  mind  occasionally  stumbles 
upon  odds  and  ends  of  strange  know« 
leidge  and  prescience.  The  phe- 
nomenon was  never  for  an  instant 
suspected  of  lying  in  the  order  of 
nature.  It  was  construed,  to  suit  the 
occasion  and  the  times,  either  into 
divine  inspiration  or  diabolic  whisper- 
ings. But  it  was  always  snpematmral. 
So  the  ignorant  old  lemon-seller  in 
Zschokke's  Selbstschau  Uiought  his 
^*  hidden  wisdom"  a  mystictl 
wonder;  while  the  enlightened  and 
accomplished  narrator  of  their  united 
stories,  stands  Alone,  in  striking  ad- 
vance ever  of  his  own  day,  when  he 
unassumingly  and  diffidently  puts  for- 
ward his  seer-g|ift  as  a  sin^A  contri' 
buHon  to  psyckical  knowledge.  And 
thus,  my  proposed  task  acoompUshed* 
my  dear  Archy,  finally  yours,  &c. 

Mac  Davus. 
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of  Stamboul  arc  still  more  nar- 
row, filthy,  and  fetid  than  those  of 
Galata  and  Pera.  Wooden  hovels, 
badly  constructed,  and  worse  painted; 
a  species  of  cages  pierced  with  an  in- 
finite nnmbcr  of  trellised  windows, 
with  one  story  projecting  over  the 
ground  fioor,  flank  on  the  right  and 
on  the  left  hand  these  passages,  through 
which  hiuT}'  a  motley  crowd  with 
noisless  trca<d.  The  pavement,  made 
of  little  stones  placed  in  the  dust, 
slip  from  under  oae^s  feet  and  expose 
one  to  continual  falls*      Upon   the 

-  boards  of  the  first  shops  one  passes 
are  piled  heaps  of  large  fish,  whose 
scales  glitter  in  the  sun,  in  spite  of 
the  dust.  Fawn-coloured  dogs,  in 
mnch  greater  numbers  than  at  Galata, 
mn  iStween  your  legs — and  wo  to 
whosoever  should  disengage  himself 
too  energetically  from  these  hideous 
brutes,  which  are  protected  by  Mussul- 
man bigotry!  The  habits  of  these 
animals,  whose  number  amounts  to 
above  a  hundred  thousand,  are  ex- 
ceedingly singular.  They  belong  to  no 
one,  and  have  no  habitation;  they 
are  bom,  they  live  and  they  die,  in 
the  open  street;  at  every  turn  one 
may  see  a  litter  of  puppies  suckled  by 
their  mother.  Upon  what  these 
quadmi)eds  feed  it  would  be  difficult 
to  state.  The  Turkish  government 
abandons  to  them  the  clearing  of  the 
streets,  and  the  ofial  and  every  sort 
of  filth,  together  with  the  dead  bodies 
of  their  fellows,  compose  their  appa- 
rently ordinary  nourishment.  At 
night  they  wander  about  in  the  bury- 
ing grounds,  howling  in  the  most  fright- 
f id  manner.  Whatever  may  be  their 
means  of  existence,  they  multiply  their 
species  with  the  most  surprising 
rapidity.  Some  years  ago,  the  canine 
race  had  increased  to  such  a  degree 
at  Constantinople  that  it  became 
dangerous,  when,  to  the  pious  horror 
of  the  Old  Mussulmans,  the  Sultan 
Mahmood,  among  other  reforms, 
caused  -  twenty  thousand  of  these 
animals  to  be,  not  poisoned,  he  would 
not  have  dared  to  so  greatly  offend 
against  the  prejudices  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, but  transported  to  the  isles  of 
Marmora.  In  a  few  days  they  had 
devoured  every  thing  in  the  place  of 
exile,  after  which,  tormented  by 
hunger,  they  made  sucli  a  hideous  row, 

'Oad  uttered  such  plaintive  hovfla^  that 


pity  was  taken  upon  them,  and  they 
were  brought  back  in  triumph  to  Con- 
stantinople. Fortunately  hydrophobia 
is  unknown  in  the  Jjcvant. 

The  bazars  of  Constantinople  havo 
been  so  often  described  that  it  would 
be  useless  to  describe  them  at  any 
length.  I  will  merely  observe,  there- 
fore, that  though  infinitely  more  con- 
siderable, they  do  not  respond,  any 
more  than  those  of  Smyrna,  to  the 
ideas  of  luxury  and  grandeur  which 
untravelled  Europeans  are  apt  to  con- 
ceive of  them.  The  Turkish  bazai's 
have  a  miserable  aspect;  they  are 
nothing  more  than  an  immense  laby- 
rinth of  large  vaulted  galleries, 
clumsily  built,  and  at  all  times  damp  iu 
the  extreme.  Magnificent  carpets, 
stuf^  embroidered  in  gold  and  silver, 
and  other  objects,  5ie  richness  of 
which  contrasts  most  singularly  with 
the  nakedness  of  the  walls,  are  hung 
out  for  display  on  cords  stretched 
transversely.  The)  counter  is  a  flat 
board  of  wood,  very  slightly  elevated 
above  the  ground,  and  which  serves 
as  a  divan  to  the  seller  and  a  seat  to 
the  buyer.  From  tins  place,  which  is 
usually  covered  with  a  mat,  the  Mus- 
sulman gazes  in  silence  upon  the  pass- 
ing foreigner,  whom  he  rarely  deigns 
to  address  by  the  name  of  Efiendi ; 
while,  on  the  contrary,  the  active  and 
loquacious  Armenian  even  leaves  his 
shop  to  run  after  him  with  some 
tempting  object  in  his  hand,  at  the 
same  time  indiscriminately  giving^ 
him  the  title  of  ^^  Signore  Capitan." 
In  the  bazars  are  an  astonishing 
number  of  articles  which  are  often 
very  cheap,  such  as  tissues  of  silk, 
dressing  gowns,  gold  embroidery,, 
and  Persian  carpets,  perfumery,  pre* 
clous  stones,  pieces  of  amber,  fiirs,. 
sweetmeats,  pipes,  morocco  leather, 
velvet  slippers,  silken  scarfs  and  Cache- 
mire  shawls  cover  a  space  extend- 
ing over  several  leagues.  In  the 
'^  Besestein,^^  a  large  building  separated 
from  the  other  bazars,  one  meets 
with  in  quantities  those  old  arms,  so 
sought  after  by  antiquaries,  carbines 
ornamented  with  coral,  magnificent 
yataghans  worn  by  the  Janissaries 
before  their  destruction,  and  the 
famous  blades  of  Khorasan. 

The  commerce  of  Constantinople  is 
closely  allied  with  that  of  Smyrna; 
and  many  branches  of  trade,  such  as 
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Curate. — 

OF    SBPTIMIUS  AND  ACME. 

Acme  to  Septimius'  breast, 
Darling*of  his  heart,  was  prest — 
"  Acme  mine  1 "  then  said  the  youth, 
"  If  I  love  thee  not  in  truth, 
If  I  shall  not  love  thee  ever 
As  a  lover  doated  never, 
May  I  in  some  lonely  place, 

Scorch'd  by  Ind's  or  Libya's  sun. 
Meet  a  lion's  tawny  face ; 

All  defenceless,  one  to  one." — 
Love,  who  heard  it  in  his  flight. 

To  the  truth  his  witness  bore, 
Sneezing  quickly  to  the  right — 

(To  the  left  he  sneezed  before.) 

Acme  then  her  head  reflecting, 

Kiss'd  her  sweet  youth's  ebriate  eyes. 
With  her  rosy  lips  connecting 

Looks  that  glistened  with  replies. 
"Thus,  my  life,  my  Septimillus  ! 

Serve  we  Love,  our  only  master : 
One  warm  love-flood  seems  to  thrill  us, 

Throbs  it  not  in  me  the  faster?" — 
Love,  who  heard  it  in  his  flight, 

To  the  truth  his  witness  bore. 
Sneezing  quickly  to  the  right — 

(To  the  left  he  sneezed  before.) 

Thus  with  omens  all-approving, 
Each  and  both  are  loved  and  loving. 
Poor  Septimius  with  his  Acme, 

Cares  not  to  whose  lot  may  fall 
Syria's  glory — ^wealthy  province  I — 

Or  both  Britains  great  and  small. 
Acme,  faithful  and  unfeigning. 

Gives,  creates,  enjoys  all  pleasure, 
With  her  dear  Septimius  reigning. — 

Oh  I  was  ever  earthly  treasure 
Greater  to  man's  lot  pertaining? 

Blessed  pan*  I — thus,  without  measure, 
Venus'  choicest  gifts  attaining. 

Gratian. — ^You  have  a  little  run  There  are  two  other  perhaps  untrans- 

riot,  good  Master  Curate ;   and  run  latable  lines  in  this  short  piece : — 

out  of  your  rhjnning  course  too,  I  see  «  t                  ^     •  j 

-for  /ou  dou%L  "  provinie"  to  "/XSL^Sf^^^^^LlT ' 
rhyme  to  "  Acme." — ^I  see  the  next  is, 

On  Approach  of  Spring — with  that  After  two  other  little  pieces,  we  come 

beautiful  line,  "Jamver  egelidosrefert  to  a  few  lines  to  no  less  a  personage 

tepores."    I  wish  to  see  how  you  than  Marcus  Tullius  Cicero,  who  had 

would  have  translated  that  refreshing  probably  in  some  cause  gratuitously 

and   cool  warmth  of  expression  —  assisted  the  poet  with  his  eloquence ; 

almost  a  contradiction  in  terms  —  the  for  to  sue  in  forma  poetcs^  was,  per- 

season  when  we  inhale  the  heavenly  haps,  pretty  much  the  same  as  in 

air  with  the  chill  off — like  hot  tea  formd    pauperis.     It     seems    that 

thrown  into  a  glass  of  spring-cold  "  omnium  patronus"  was  a  flattering 

water,  and  drank  off  immediately.  title  on  other  occasions,  and  by  other 

Aquilius. — ^I  gave  it  up  in  despair,  persons   bestowed  upon    Cicero,   as 

and  the  Cmate  too  has  omitted  it.  well  as  by  our  poet  here.    One  would 
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Pluck'd  from  the  stem  that  its  pure  grace  supplied, 

Nor  youths  nor  maidens  love  it  as  before. 
So  the  sweet  maiden,  in  the  queenly  pride 

Of  her  chaste  beauty,  many  hearts  adore ; 
Bat  that  her  \'irgiu  charter  laid  aside, 

Who  lov'd,  who  cherished,  cherish,  love  no  more. 

CuKATE.  —  I  remember  Ariosto's*  for  my  version.    For  once,  borrowed 

translation — for  translation  it  is ;  and  plumes, — and  I  shall  not  be  the  worse 

though  you  know  it,  I  will  rei)eat  it,  bird — though  birds  of  richer  plumage 

And,  by  Gratian's  favom*,  let  it  pass  have  no  song. 

"  Laverginella  6  simile  alia  rosa, 

Chi'n  bel  giardin  su  la  nativa  spina, 
Mentre  sola,  e  sicura  si  riposa, 

Ne  gregge,  ne  pastor  sele  awicina ; 
L'aura  soave,  e  Talba  rugidosa 
L'acqua,  la  terra  al  sno  favor  s'inch  a: 
Giovani  vghi,  e  donne  innamorate, 
Amano  aveme  e  seni,  e  tempre  ornate. 
Ma  non  si  tosto  dal  matemo  stdo, 

Remossa  viene,  e  dal  suo  ceppo  verde, 
Che,  quanto  avea  dagli  uomini,  e  dal  cielo, 

Favor,  grazia,  ebeUezza,  tutto  perde." 

Gratian.  —  Let  us  examine  the  al- 
terations made  by  one  genius,  in  trans- 
ferring to  his  own  language  the  ideas 
of  another  genius  of  another  country. 
Catullus  says  "the  floweret,"— ^^5- 
culus :  Ariosto  particularises  the  rose, 
—  the  bel  giardin,  "the  beautiful 
garden,"  stands  for  septis  in  hortis,  the 
enclosed.  Then  he  has  given  the  idea 
of  secretus,  which  is  certainly  "sepa- 
rated," "set  apart,"  by  the  words  sola  e 
sicura, "  alone  and  safe" — ^is  it  so  good? 
but  he  gives  that  a  grace,  a  beauty, 
the  original  perhaps  has  not,  ryposa 
— the  floweret  enjoys  its  secret  repose. 
The  cutting  down  the  flower  by  the 
plough  was  unnecessary,  after  telling 
us  of  the  enclosure ;  we  scarcely  like 
to  be  brought  suddenly  into  the 
ploughed  field.  Here  Ariosto  is  better 
— "  nor  shepherd  nor  flock  come  near 
it."  That  enough  confirms  the  idea 
of  its  being  fenced  oflf,  and  they  wan- 
der in  their  idleness,  or,  but  for  the 
fence,  might  have  reached  it ;  the 
plough  and  the  team  are  a  heavy 
apparatus,  and  would  be  a  most  un- 
expected intrusion, — so  I  like  the 
It^dan  here  better.  Tlien,  su  la 
nativa  spina  is  good :  you  see  the 
beautiful  creature  on  its  native  stem 
or  thorn.  Then  for  the  enumeration 
of  the  airs,  the  son,  and  the  shower, 
the  Italian,  in  his  beautiful  language, 
softens  the  very  air,  and  gives  it  a 
MWBetness,  Vaura  soave,  and  ushers  in 


"  the  dewy  mom : "  then,  expanding  to 
the  glory  of  the  Ml  reverence  of  na- 
ture to  this  emblem  of  purity,   he 
makes  all  bend  and  bow  before  it,  as 
before  the  very  queen  of  the  earth. 
Here  he  surpasses  his  original.     Then 
he  gives  you  the  o]5j®<^*  ^^  ^^e  wishes 
of  the  youths  and  maidens,  the  multi 
pueri  multiB  optaverm  puelke.     They 
desire,  to  place  it  in  their  bosoms  or 
round  their  temples:  and  is  not  the 
lovingness  of  the  youths  and  maidens 
a  good  addition?    The ffiovani vaght 
€  donne  innamorate.    Both  are  admi- 
rable— ^but  I  incline  to  Ariosto. 

Aquilius. — ^And  do  yon  think  the 
Latin  poet  the  original?  You  forget 
how  little  originalify  the  Latin  authors 
can  claim.  This  of  Catullus  is  a 
translation — a  free  one,  it  is  true — ot 
perhaps  astill  morebeaotifiil  passage  in 
Euripides.  Reach  the  book :  you  will 
find  it  in  that  very  singular  play  the 
Hippolytus.  Ay,  here  it  is.  He 
GS&ra  the  garland  to  the  virgin  goddess 
Artemis — (line  73) 


A<$4^  ^  iTTMfAtmtei  xttmCu  ^(itwg, 
*0«iwf  hituenf  /tMjJiv,  AXX'  •»  t?  ^u 
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"I  bring  thee,  O 
woven  crown,  beantii 
flowera  of  the  pure  nnl 
— where  never  shei 
fitting  to  feed  liis 
sickle  comes ;  bnt  the 
over  the  pure  meadc 
spring,  and  niodostj' 
garden  with  the  river, 
wlio  have,  untaught, 
the  gift  of  chastity,  ti 
at  all  timca  an  ollowei 
these  Bowers,  but  n< 
minded." 

You  cannot  doubt  i 
in  Catullus  is  taken  fi 
which  is  of  a  higher 
couclnsiou,  and  Is  enr. 
Latin  by  the  bee,  ar 
the  persouification  oi 


Nor  cai 
To  bring 
(For  now 
How  rece 

AbrotI 
And  I  cai 
The  Troji 
Hath  hid 

And  I 
And  brot 

Bat  love 
111  a  fii 
In  secret 
As  ainid 
The  Dan 

Her  in  ell 
Yet,  Ort 
The  worl 
Lest  J 
Tour  wis 
And  frou 
As  falls  1 

Wlien  s!: 
Would  31 
The  coroi 

The  sban 
And  she, 
Of  shami 
While 
Betrays  1 
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Curate. — ^It  is  very  tender — the  it  is  too  general  to  allow  of  such  a 

last  image  is  delicately  beautiful.    I  limit,)  vulgarity  of  speech?  "Where," 

did  not  translate  it.  says  Catullus,  "  Arrius  meant  to  say 

GiiATiAN. — Pretty  as  the  passage  commoda,  he  uttered  it  as  c^omnioda, 

of  the  maiden's  disaster  in  di-opping  and  /ansidias  for  insidias,  and  never 

the  lover's  gift — and  that,  too,  be  it  thought  he  spoke    remarkably  well 

observed,  in  the  huiTy  of  her  tender-  unless  he  laid  great  stress  upon  the 

ness,  which  increases  the  beauty,  or  aspirate,    calling    it    with    emphasis 

rather  accomplishes  it — yet  is  it  not  ^insidias.    I  believe  his  mother,  his 

abrupt  in  a  piece  where  there  is  the  nncle,  his  maternal  grandfather  and 

expression  of  so  much  grief  ?  Catullus  grandmother  all  spoke  in  the  same 

was  an  affectionate  man,  more  espe-  way.     When    the    man    went    into 

cially  affectionate  brother ;  on  other  Syria,  all  ears  had  a  little  rest,  and 

occasions,  if  I  remember  rightly,  he  heard  those  words  pronounced  without 

deplores  this   brother's   loss.     Now,  this  emphatic  aspirate,  and  began  to 

Master  Curate,  what  do  you  offer  us  V  entertain  no  fears  respecting  the  use 

Curate. — ^Not  now  a  verse  trans-  of  the  words  ;  when  on  a  sudden  they 

lation,  but  an  observation  on  a  little  hear — ^that  after  Anius  had  gone  thi- 

piece  of  raillery,  in  which  Catullus  ther,  the  Ionian  seas  were  no  longer 

quizzes  one  AiTius  for  his  aspirating ;  Ionian,  but  Hionian."  This  is  curious., 

and,  I  mean  it  not  as  a  pun,  exaspe-  As  the  Romans  had  possession  here 

rating,  though  it  should  seem  that  his  more  than  four  huni-ed  years,  did 

Mends  were  not  a  little  exasperated  they  leave  us  this  legacy  ? 

at    his  bad  pronunciation.     Do  we  Aquulius. — I  wiU,  then,  give  you 

inherit  from  the  Romans  this,  our  versions  of  the  two  which  immediately 

(Cockneyism,  I  was  going  to  say,  but  follow. 

DB  AMORE  sue. 

I  love  and  hate.   You  ask  me  how  'tis  so. 
Small  is  the  reason  which  I  have  to  show : 
I  feel  it  to  my  cost — 'tis  all  I  know." 

Then  follows  a  compliment,  by  comparison,  to  his  Lesbia. 

DB  QUINTIA  ET  LESBIA. 

Many  think  Quintia  beautiful :  she's  tall. 
And  fair,  and  straight.   I  know,  I  grant  it  all, 
When  each  particular  beauty  I  recall ; 

But  I  deny ! — when  these  are  uncombined 
To  form  a  whole  of  beauty — and  I  find 
So  large  a  person  with  so  small  a  mind. 

But  Lesbia's  perfect  person  is  all  soul. 

Compact  in  beauty — as  if  grace  she  stole 

From  all  the  rest,  and  made  herself  one  perfect  whole. 

Curate. — ^This     is     compliment    after:  for  he  loves  her  in  their  greatest 
enough  as  far  as  comparison  goes —     quarrels. 
but  he  pays  her  a  much  greater  shortly 

OF  LESBIA. 

'*  Lesbia  mi  dicit  semper  male." 

Lesbia's  always  speaking  ill 

Of  me — her  tongue  is  never  still : 

Yet  may  I  die,  but  'gainst  her  will, 

She  loves  me,  spite  of  her  detraction. 

Why  think  I  so  ?    Because  I  blame 
Her  ways,  abuse  her  just  the  same: 
Yet  howsoe'er  I  name  her  name, 
I  still  love  Lesbia  to  distraction. 
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GuATiAN. — ^Perhaps  the  constancy    Catnllns.    Now  then,  Aquilius. 
was  more  to  the  ciedit  of  Lesbia  than        Aquilius. — 

DB  LESBIA. 

Lesbia  speakcth  ill  of  me 

Ever — nought  it  moves  me  : 
Say  she  what  she  will  of  me, 

Yet  I  know  she  loves  me. 

Why  ?    Because  in  words  of  hat«, 

I  am  far  before  her ; 
Yet  no  jot  of  love  abate,    . 

Kather  I  adore  her. 

C  URATE. — I  don't  like  "  I  am  far  be-        Aquilius. — ^Easily  mended — thus 
fore  her. "  We  say,  "  I  am  not  behind  "    then, — 
in  hate  or  love — I  doubt  "before." 

Why  ?  Because  in  words  of  hate, 

I  go  far  beyond  her. 
Yet  no  jot  of  love  abate — 

But  still  grow  the  fonder. 

Gratian. — ^Probatum  est. 

Aquilius.— The    Curate    is    too  Curate.— True.    Hereismyver- 

qiiick  upon  me.    We  must  go  back  :  sion.    Not  bcuig  a  happy  subject,  I 

he  has  left  out  "  De  Inconstantia  passed  over  it. 
Fcminei  Amoris." 

OF  WOMAN^S  INCONSTANCY. 

My  pretty  she  will  none  but  me 
For  husband,  though  were  Jove  her  wooer. 

So  tells  she  me :  but  what  a  she 
Says  to  her  lover  and  pursuer. 

Might  well  be  written  on  the  wind. 

Or  stream  that  leaves  no  track  behind. 

Aquiuus. — I  object  to  "pretty  that  mn&'er  here  is  a  word  of  contempt* 
s)ie,"  for  mulier,    I  think,  however,     I  make  it  out  thus : 

DE  INCONSTANTIA  FKMINBI  AMORIS. 

She  says — the  woman  says — she  none  would  wed 
But  me,  though  Jove  came  suitor  to  her  bed ;  ^ 
She  says — but,  oh  1  what  woman  says— so  fair. 
And  smooth  to  doting  man,  is  writ  on  air, 
And  on  the  running  stream  that  changeth  every  where. 

Aquilius. — ^We  liave  seen  much  of  been  a  good  hater.  The  followinff  is 
jiir  friend  Catullus  as  a  loving  poet,  no  bad  specimen  of  his  powers  in  this- 
let  us  end  by  showing  him  to  nave    line : — 

IN  COMINIUll. 

If  you,  Cominius,  old,  defiled 

With  every  vice,  contemn'd,  and  hoary, 
From  your  vile  life  were  once  exiled. 

Your  carcass  beasts  would  mar — grim,  wild. 
Vultures  that  tongue,  defamatory 

Of  all  the  gentle,  good,  and  mild ; 
And  with  those  eyes,  that  all  detest, 

Pluck'd  from  their  hatefid  sockets  gory, 
Crows  cram  theur  maws,  or  feed  thdr  nest, 
And  hungry  wolves  devour  the  rest ! 

It  was  now  time,  Eusebius,  to  con-  Before  separating,  we  reminded 
elude  for  the  night,  and,  indeed,  to  put  tian  that  he  was  the  arbiter,  and 
our  Catullus  upon  his  shelf  again,    make  his  award-  "  I  remember  > 


our 


PROSPEB  UiRIMiE. 

Rarely,  in  thae    days    of  pro-  feet  the  di'lnsion  and  give  snccose  to 

fuse     Riid    unscnipuloua   scribbling,  tliu  cheat ;   fnigiuunts  of  old  Spani^ 

do   vc  liud   an   author    giving    the  authors  wen;  prefixed  to  each  play, 

essence,   not  a  dilution,  of  his  wit,  showing  fauiiliurity  with  the  literatnru 

Icariiin);,  and  imagination,  dLspcniiiiig  of  the  country ;   tlic  style,  tone,  and 

liiri  mental  stores  witli  frugal  cantion,  allusions  were   thoroughly  Spanish  ; 

iusteaduf larishingtheniwithreckless  and,  tlirough  the  Freucb  dress,  tho 

pi'iHligality.    Such  a  one,  when  met  Oostiitaii  idiom  seemed  here  and  thoro 

witti,  fliould  be  made  much  of,  as  a  to  peep  forth,  coulirmiug  the  notion 

moiU'l  for  sinners  ill  a  cont^at^'  senac,  of  a  (raiislatioii.     Clam  was  an  Ab- 

nud  Ari  a  bird  of  precious  plnniage.  dalusian,  half  gipsy,  half  Moor,  akilled 

Of  that  feather  is  Uonsieur  Prosper  in  guitars  and  castanets,  saynetcs  and 

^li'rinu'C.    He  plays  ivith  literature,  boleros.    L'listrange  makes  her  nar' 

I'iithiT  than  iirofesiies  it ;  it  is  hia  le-  rate  her  own  origiu. 

cn<iiiion,  not  his  trade;  at  long  inter-  "  '  I  was  bom,'  she  told  us,  'under 

vain  and  for  a  brief  8(>acc,  he  tnms  an  orangc-ticc,  by  the  roadside,  not 

fnini  more  serious  pursnits  to  coquet  far  fnna  Motril,  in  the  kingdom  of 

with  iliu  Muse,  not  frankly  to  embrace  Granada.    My  mother  was  a  fortune- 

hcr.    Willing  though  she  be,  he  will  teller,  and  I  followed  her,   or  was 

not  take  her  for  a  lawful  siwusc  and  earned  on  her  back,  tJJl  the  age  of 

ciiu.-ilant  companion,  but  courts  hor  five  years.    Then  ahe  took  me  to  the 

jinr  amours.    The  offepring  of  these  house  of  a  canon  of  Granada,  tbe 

moments  of  dalliance  are  buxom  and  licentiato  Gli  Vargas,  who  rccoived  tiB 

ilebimair,  of  various  but  comely  aspect,  with  every  sigu  of  joy.     Salute  yonr 

In    two-and-tweoty   years    he    has  uncle,  said  my  mother.      I  saluted 

written  less  than  tbe  average  annual  him.  She  embraced  me,  and  departed. 

I>i'ii<hiuc  of  many  of  his  Utcraiy  conn-  I  have  never  seen  her  since.'    And  to 

tiyiueii.     In  several  paths  of  litera-  stop  our  queBtions,  DoHa  Clara  took 

lure,    he     has    o;^ayed    his     steps  her  guitar  and  sang  the  gipsy  song, 

and    made   good   a  tooting;    in   not  CiahuAi nu pan'6 mi  nuufre,  Ja ptteno." 

one  has  he  continuously  persevered.  Biography  and  comedies  were  so 

but.   although  cheered  by  applause,  skilfully  got  n]i,  the  deception  waa  ao 

hikt  qniekly  struck  into  another  track,  well  combined,  that  the    revieynra 

wliicli,  in' its  tnm,  has  been  capri-  were  pot  cniiroly  on  a  wrong  scent. 

<'iou»ily dewrtcd.   IIiR"Studicsof Ro-  Two  years  later,  M.  Mdrim^  iraa 

iiian  history"  give  liim  an lionourablo  guilty    of    another    harmless    Jit«r- 

<'laim  to  the  title  of  hiatorian ;    his  ary  swindle,  entitled  l*    Gnzia,    ft 

"Kotexof  ArchH.<olugicalRBinblca"aro  selection  of  lilyrian  poems,  said  to  ba 

[.'n'atly    esteemed ;   he    has    written  collected  in  Bosnia,  Dolmatia,  &&, 

|)lnys :  and  his  prose  fictions,  whether  bot  whose  real  origin  could  be  traced 

middle -nge    romance    or    novel    of  no  further  than  to  bis  own  imagination. 

niodcm  sricicty,  rank  witl)  the  bent  Althon^  the  name  wrb  a  manifest 

of  their  class,    lie  began  his  career  anagram  of  Gaznl,  the  public  were 

with     n     mystification.      His     first  gnllod.  The  deceit  waa  first  nnmaaked 

work  greaHy  pnEzled  tho  critics.    It  in  Germany,  we  believe,  by  Goethe, 

pnifcHseil  to  be  a  translation  of  certain  to  whom  the  secret    had  been  be- 

c<)medies,  written  by  aSpanbh  actress,  trayed.     Thenceforward  the    young 

whow  fictitious  biography  was  pre-  anthor  was  content  to  pobliabnnder  his 

fixcdaudsigned]>yJoBephL'£iBtiBnge,  own  name  works  of  woicli  he  oertainljr 

officer    ill    the    Swiss    regiment    of  had  no  reason  to  be  aahamed.     One 

Wattcvitle.    This  imaginary  person-  <rf tbe  earliest  of  theae was,  "Iji  Jao- 

a;;o]iad  made  acquaintance  witii  Clara  qnerie" — a  sort  of  long  melodrama,  or 

fiai;ii]    in     garrison     at    Gibraltar,  series  of  scenes,  illn»tn>ting  feni^ 

Nuihing  was  neglected  that  might  per-  a^ressiona  and  cmeltieB  In  Fraitcei 
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marriage  of  Julie  de  Cbavemy,  and 
five  years  and  six  months,  or  there- 
abouts, since  she  had  discovered  that 
it  was  impossible  for  her  to  love  her 
husband,  and  very  difficult  to  esteem 
him.  He  was  not  a  bad  man,  neither 
could  he  be  called  stupid,  nor  even  silly ; 
she  had  once  thought  him  aCTeeable ; 
now  she  found  him  intolerably  weari- 
some. To  her  every  thing  about  him 
was  repulsive  and  unpleasant.  His 
most  trifling  actions,  his  way  of  eat- 
ing, of  taking  coflfee, .  of  talking,  gave 
lier  umbrage  and  irritated  her  nerves. 
Except  at  table,  the  pair  scarcely  saw 
or  spoke  to  each  other ;  but  they  dined 
together  several  times  a-week,  and 
that  sufficed  to  keep  up  the  sort  of 
hatred  Julie  entertained  towards  her 
husband. 

*'  As  to  Cliavemy,  he  was  rather  a 
handsome  man,  a  Httle  too  corpulent 
for  liis  time  of  life,  with  a  fresh  com- 
plexion, full-blooded,  and  by  no  means 
subject  to  those  vague  uneasinesses 
which  sometimes  torment  persons  of 
more  intellectual  organisation.  Piously 
convinced  that  his  wife*s  sentiments 
towards  him  were  those  of  tender 
friendship,  the  conviction  caused  him 
neither  pleasure  nor  pain.  Had  ho 
known  Julie's  feelings  to  be  of  an  op- 
posite nature,  it  would  have  made 
little  diffi^rcnce  to  his  happiness.  Ho 
had  served  several  years  in  a  cav- 
alry regiment,  when  he  inherited  a 
considerable  fortune,  became  disgosted 
with  gaiTison  life,  resigned  his  com- 
mission, and  took  a  wife.  It  seems 
difficult  to  explain  the  marriage  of 
two  persons  who  had  not  an  idea  in 
common.  On  the  one  hand,  a  number 
of  those  officious  friends  and  relations, 
who,  as  Phrosine  says,  would  many 
the  republic  of  Venice  to  the  Grand 
Turk,  had  taken  much  pains  to  arrange 
it :  on  the  other,  Chavemy  was  of  good 
family ;  before  his  marriage  he  was  not 
too  fat ;  he  was  gay  and  checrfhl,  and 
what  is  called  a  good  fellow.  Julie 
was  glad  to  see  him  at  her  motiier's 
house,  because  he  made  her  laugh 
with  anecdotes  of  his  regiment,  droll 
enough,  if  not  always  in  the  best  taste. 
She  found  him  amiable,  because  he 
danced  with  her  at  every  ball,  and 
was  always  ready  with  exceUent 
reasons  to  persuade  her  mother  to 
remain  late  at  theatre  or  party,  or  at 
the  Bois  de  Boulogne,     raafiy,  she 


thought  him  a  hero,  because  he  had 
fought  two  or  three  creditable  duels. 
But  what  completed  his  triumph, 
was  the  description  of  a  certain  car- 
riage, to  be  built  after  a  plan  of  his 
own,  and  in  which  he  was  to  drive 
Julie,  as  soon  as  she  consented  to  be- 
come Madame  de  Chavemy. 

"  A  few  months  of  married  life,  and 
Chavemy^s  good  qualities  had  lost 
much  of  their  merit.  He  no  longer 
danced  with  his  wife — that  of  course. 
His  funny  stories  had  long  been 
thrice  told.  He  complained  that  balls 
lasted  too  late ;  at  the  theatre  he 
yawned ;  the  custom  of  dressing  for 
the  evening  he  found  an  insufiferable 
bore.  Laziness  was  his  bane;  had 
he  endeavoured  to  please,  perhaps  he 
would  have  succeeded,  but  the  least 
exertion  or  restraint  was  torture  to 
him,  as  to  most  fat  persons.  He 
found  it  irksome  to  go  into  sodety, 
because  there  the  manner  of  one^s 
reception  depends  on  the  efforts  one 
makes  to  please.  A  rude  joviality 
suited  him  oetter  than  refined  amuse- 
ments ;  to  distinguish  himself  amongst 
Eersons  of  a  similar  taste  to  his  own, 
e  had  only  to  talk  and  laugh  louder 
than  his  companions — ^and  that  he  did 
without  trouble,  for  his  lungs  were 
remarkably  vigorous.  He  also  prided 
himself  on  drinking  more  champagne 
than  most  men  could  support,  and  on 
leaping  his  horse  over  a  four-foot  wall 
in  true  sporting  style.  To  these  vari- 
ous accomplishments  he  was  indebted 
for  the  friendship  and  esteem  of  the 
indefinable  class  of  beings  known  as 
'young  men,'  who  swarm  upon  omr 
boulevards  towards  eight  in  the  even- 
ing. Shooting  parties,  country  excnr- 
sions,  races,  bachelors*  dinners  and 
suppers,  were  his  favourite  pastJmea. 
Twenty  times  a-day  he  dedared  him- 
self the  happiest  of  mortals ;  and  when 
Julie  heani  the  dedaration,  she  cart 
her  eyes  to  heaven,  and  her  little 
month  assumed  an  expression  of  in- 
describable contempt." 

We  turn  to  another  of  M.  MM- 
m^'s  books,  hi  onr  opinion  his  beeti 
an  historical  romance,  entitled  1573, 
a  ^'Ghronide  of  the  Bdgn  of  Cluniea 
the  Nhith.**  ''In  history,'*  says 
the  author  hi  his  prefiMse,  "  I  care 
only  for  the  anecdotes,  and  .pfefer 
those  hi  which  I  funcj  I  discover  % 
tme  j^ctivre  of  themtnnem  and  duir- 
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a  pretty  ^psy  giil,  xnd  hifl  good  horse  the  prince's  lancoar  was  not  jet  ap- 

liad  been  atolca  by  cme  of  the  hordes  peascd.    At  the  fight  of  Jaseneoil,  I 

of  Gcmiau  UniEkncchts,    -whom    the  commandMl  a  company  :  I  hsd  been 

nvent  civil  war  had  brought  to  Fraiice.  foremOHt  in  the  sk[rmLih  ;  my  cniniss 

lie    rcaehi-s    I'aris  with    an    empty  battered    and    broken    by    bullets, 

punic,  and  is  not  sorry  to  meet  his  my    left    arm    pierced  by  a  Innce, 

iirother,  who  welcomes   him  kiudly,  sli'owcd  that  I  had  not  spared  myself, 

and  supplies  his  wants,  biit  rcfb.scs  to  I  bad  only'tweut^  men  left,  and  a 

recant,  and  attempts  to   juatif^  his  battalion  of  the  king's  Swiss  gnu^ 

baekslidinf;.    lu  tlie  conrse  of  Ins  dc-  advanced  Rgainst  ns.    Tlie  Prince  of 

fence  ho  t:ives  an  insist  into  the  pre-  Conde  ordered  me  to  charge  them ;  I 

ralcnt  comiplion   of  the  time,  and  asked  for  two  companies  of   reitru, 

sliiiws  liow  the  private  vices  of  great  and — he  called  mu  coward.' 
political  leaders  often  marred  the  for-        "Mergy  rose  and  ajiproachcd  his 

tunes  of  their  party.  brother  with  an  expression  of  strong 

" '  Yon  were  still  at  school,'  said  De  interest.  The  Captahi  continued — his 

3[er^',  '  leaminir  Latin  and  Greek,  eves  flashing  with  auger  at  the  recol- 

when'  I    first    (fonned    the    cuirass,  lection  of  the  insult:— 
t,drded  the    llugnenot's  white  scarf,        "'He  called  mc  coward  before  all 

and   took  share  in  our  civil  ware,  thoao  popinjaja  in  gilt  armour  who 

Yonr  little  Prince  of  Conde,  who  has  afterwards  abandoned    him    on  the 

led  his  parly  into  so  many  iirrors,  battle-field   of  Janiac.      I  resolved 

looked  nftiT  vour  affairs  when  his  in-  to  die,  and  rushed  upon  the  Swiss 

trigncs  left  iiim  time.     A  lady  loved  — vowing,  if  I  escaped  with    life, 

me ;  the  prince   asked  me  to  resign  never  again  to  draw  sword  for  that 

her  to  him  ;  I  refused,  and  he  became  nnjiist  prince.    Grievously  wounded, 

my  mortal  enemy.  From  that  hour  he  thrown  from  my  horse,  one  of  tho 

l.ist  uo  opportunity  of  mortifying  mc.  IJuke  of  Anjou's  genticmeu,  BO.ville — 

Vo  win  nriptr-  m  ioli  ""^  """'  f'^''""'  1^'honi  we  dined  with 

(h.;  ,n..J„«h.w«>Tni™nnn<.  to -(Uv— sa vcd  my  life,  and  presented 

yui  toujour.  !».«  u  mignonnc,  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^      ^^  treated  mewell. 

held  me    np    to  the  faiiaiics  of  the  I  was  eager  for  vengi-ance.     They 

partv  as  a  monster  of  lilwrtinism  and  urged  me  to  take  service  under  my 

irri'llgion.    I  hud  only  one  mistress ;  benefactor,  the  Dnke  of  Anjon ;  thoy 

and  an  to  the  irreligion, —  I  let  othcra  qnoted  the  line — 

do  as  they  like  why  attack  me?'  ^^     ,„,       ,^^      ^^   ^   ^,     ,^ba. 

"  '  I  thouglit  the  pnnee  mca|)uble  "^ 

(if  fiueh  lia:^en(i>s,'  said  Benuinl.  ' 

" '  He  is  dead,'  replied  his  brother,  I    was   Indignant  to    see   the   Pro- 

'and  you  liav<-<k'ified  him.    'Tis  the  testants    summoning    foreigners    to 

wav  of  the  woriil.      He  had  great  their  assistance.    But  why  disgniso 

(pialitles;  he  died  like  a  bravo  man,  the  n-al  motive  that  actuated  me? 

and  1  have  furgiven  him.    lint  then  I  thinted  for  revenge,  and  Iwcame 

he  was  iMwerful,  and  on  the  ]>art  of  a  Catholic,  in  hoitea  of  meeting  tiie 

u  |foor  gi^utU>tuau  like  myself,  it  H-as  Prince  of  Conde  in   fair  fight,  and 

Kuill  to  resist  him.    All  the  preachers  billing  him.     A  coward   forestaUc*! 

and  hyiMicriles  of  the  anny  set  upon  mc.  and  the  manner  of  the  prince's 

nie.biit  I  caredas  littleforthelrabuse  death    almost  maile  mc  forget    my 

!is  for  thi'ir  senntms.    At  last  one  of  hatred.     I  saw  his   bloody    corpse 

the    prince's    gentlemen,    to    curry  abandoned  to  tho  insults  of  the  sol- 

favonr  with  his  ninstur,  called    mc  dicry ;  I  rescued  it  from  their  hauds, 

libertine,  before  all  our  cajitains.     I  and  covered  it  with  my  eloak.    I  was 

struck  him:  we  fought — and  he  was  pledgcdto  tlieCathoHcH;Icommand«d 

killed.     At  tliat  lime  tlierc  were  a,  a  squadron  of  their  cavalr\-;  I  could 

dozen  duels  a  day  in  the  amiy,  and  uo  not  leave  them.    1  have  happily  been 

niitiee  Wkcn.   In  my  favour  nn  excep-  able  to  render  some  service  to  my 

tiimwasmade;IwDsfixeduponbythc  former  party;   I  have  done  my  best 

pnncetosen-easauexample.  'ITieen-  to  soften  the  ftiry  of  religions  animo- 

tu'iitics  of  tlie  otlicr  leaders,  inclnding  sities,  and  have  been  fbrtunate  enongfa 

the  Admiral,  procured  my  pardon.  But  to  save  several  of  my  friends,' 
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"  *  Oliver  de  Basseville  tells  every  . 
body  he  owes  you  his  life.' 

" '  Behold  me  then  a  Catholic,'  con- 
tiuued<jreorge,  in  a  calmer  voice.   *  The 
religion  is  as  good  as  another:  and 
then  it  is  an  easy  and  pleasant  one. 
See  yonder  pretty  Madonna :  'tis  the 
portrait  of  an  Italian  courtesan ;  but 
the   bigots  praise    my   piety  when 
I  cross  myself  before  it.     My  word 
for  it,  I  get    on  vastly  better  with 
Rome    than    Geneva.      By  making 
trijfiing  sacrifices  to  the  opinions  of  the 
canaille^  I  live  as  I  like.  I  must  go  to 
mass — ^very  good!  I  go  there  and  stare 
at  the  pretty  women.     I  must  have 
a  confessor — parbleu !   I  have  one,  a 
jolly  Franciscan  and  ex-dragoon,  who 
for  a  crown-piece  gives  me  a  ticket  of 
confession,  and  deliver^  my  billets- 
doux  to  his  pretty  penitents  into  the 
bargain.     Mort  de  ma  vie !     Vive  la 
messeP 
"Mergy  could  not  restrain  a  smile. 
"  *  There  is  my  breviary,'  continued 
the  Captain,  throwing  his  brother  a 
richly-bound  book,  fastened  with  silver 
clasps,  and  enclosed  in  a  velvet  case. 
'Such  a  missal  as  that  is  well  worth 
your  prayer-books.' 

''Mcrgy  read  on  the  back  of  the 
volume,  Heures  de  la  Cour, 

" '  The  binding  is  handsome,'  he 
said,  disdainfully  returning  the  book. 
"The  Captain  smiled,  and  opening  it 
again  handed  it  to  him.  Mergy  then 
read  upon  the  first  page :  La  vie  trls- 
horrifique  du  grand  Gargantua^pere  de 
Pantagi'uel:  composee  par  M.  Akofri- 
bas^  abstracteur  de  Quintessenay 

Thus,  in  a  single  page,  does  M. 
M^rimde  place  before  us  a  picture  of 
the  times,  with  their  mixture  of  fana- 
ticism and  irreligion,  their  shameless 
political  profligacy  and  private  immo- 
rality. Bernard  de  Mergy  cannot 
prevail  with  his  brother  to  return  to 
the  conventicle:  so  he  accompanies 
him  to  mass-^not  to  pray,  but  hoping 
to  obtain  a  glimpse  of  Madame  de  Tur- 
gis,  whom  he  has  already  seen  masked 
in  the  street,  and  whose  graceful  form 
and  high  reputation  for  beauty  have 
made  strong  impression  on  the  imagi- 
nation of  this  novice  in  court  gallant- 
ries. On  entering  the  sacristy,  they 
find  the  preacher,  a  jolly  monk,  sur- 
rounded by  a  dozen  young  rakes,  with 
whom  he  bandies  jokes  more  witty 
than  wise. 


"  *  Ah,'  cried  Bdville,  '  here  is  the 
Captain  I  Come,  George,  give  us  a 
text.  Father  Lubin  has  promised  to 
preach  on  any  one  we  propose.' 

" '  Yes,'  said  the  monk ;  '  but  make 
haste.  Mort  de  ma  vie!  I  ought  to  be 
in  the  pulpit  already.' 

"  *  Peste !  Father  Lubin,  you  swear 
like  the  king,'  cried  the  Captain. 

" '  I  bet  he  would  not  swear  in  his 
sermon,'  said  B^ville. 

u  4  ^^J  not,  if  the  fancy  took  me? ' 
stoutly  retorted  the  Franciscan. 
**  '  Ten  pistoles  you  do  not.' 
"' Ten  pistoles  ?    Done.' 
"  '  BdviUe,' cried  the  Captain,  'I  go 
halves  in  your  wager.' 

'' '  No,  no ! '  replied  his  friend,  *  I 
will  not  share  the  reverend's  money  ; 
and  if  he  wins,  by  my  faith !  I  shall  not 
regi'ct  mine.  An  oath  in  pulpit  is 
well  worth  ten  pistoles.' 

"  *  They  are  already  won,'  said  Fa- 
ther Lubin;  "I  begin  my  sermon 
with  three  oaths.  AJi  I  Messieurs  les 
Gentilliommes,  because  you  have  ra- 
pier on  hip,  and  plume  in  hat,  you 
would  monopolise  the  talent  of  swear- 
ing.   We  will  see.' 

**  He  left  the  sacristy,  and  in  an  in- 
stant was  in  his  pulpit.  There  was 
silence  in  the  church.  The  preachier 
scanned  the  crowded  congregation  as 
though  seeking  his  bettor ;  and  when 
he  discovered  him  leaning  against  a 
column  exactly  opposite  the  pulpit,  he 
knit  his  brows,  put  his  arms  akimbo, 
and  in  an  angry  tone  thus  began : 
" '  My  dear  Brethren, 
"  *  Par  la  vertu! — par  la  mort! — 

par  le  sang .'' 

"  A  murmur  of  surprise  and  indig- 
nation interrupted  the  preacher,  or, 
it  were  more  correctly  said,  filled  up 
the  pause  he  intentionally  left. 

" '  de  Dieu,'    continued   the 

Franciscan,  in  a  devout  nasal  whine, 
'we  are  saved  and  delivered  from 
punishment.' 

"  A  general  burst  of  laughter  inter- 
rupted him  a  second  time.  B^ville 
took  his  purse  from  his  girdle,  and 
shook  it  at  the  preacher,  as  an  admis- 
sion that  he  had  lost," 

The  sermon  that  follows  is  in 
character  with  its  conmiencement. 
Whilst  awaiting  its  conclusion,  Ber- 
nard de  Mergy  in  vain  seeks  the 
Countess  de  Turgis ;  it  is  only  when 
leaving  the  church  that  his  brother 
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points  hcrout  to  liim.  She  is  escorted  forthafATonrshoimMinbefbroheliad 

by  a  ^'Onng  mau,  of  slight  figure  bdiI  earned  it. 

eHcmmate  mien,  dreaaed  with  studied  "  '  Ha!  it  is  you  of  whom  my  father 

negligence.   This  is  thcterrible  Count  the  Admiral  spohcl  Yoa  arc  Captain 

de  Comminges,  the  duellist  of  the  day,  George's  brother? ' 

the  chief  of  those  raffinei  wlio  fought  "  '  Yoa,  sire." 

on  cverj- pretext,  and  often  on  no  pre-  "  '  Catliolic  or  Proteatant?' 

textatiill.  Ilchftd  had  nearly  a  handrcd  "  '  Sire,  I  am  a  Protestant.' 

duels,  and  a  challenge  from  hiiu  waa  "  '  I  ask  from  idle  curiosity.    The 

held  equivalent  to  a  ticket  for  the  devil  take  me  if  Icareofwhatrcligion 

hospital,  if  not  to  sentence  of  death,  arc  those  who  aerrc  me  well.' 

"  Oorominges  once  summoned  a  mun  "  And  having  uttered  these  memor- 

to  the  Pn'-aux-Clcrcs,  then  the  classic  able    worda,  the  king    entered   the 

duelling-ground.     Tliey  stripped  off  (ineen's  apartments.     A  few  moments 

their  doublets,  and  drew  their  swords,  later,  a  swann  of  ladies  spread  them- 

'  Are  yon  not  Bemy  of  Auvergnc  ? '  aelve.s  over  the  gallery,  as  if  sent  to 

inQuired  UommingGS.  'Certalulynot,'  enable  the  gentlemen  to  wait  with 

replied  his  nntagoniat ;  '  my  name  is  patience.    I  shall  speak  but  of  one  of 

Villeqnicr,  and  I  am  from  Normandy.'  the  beauties  of  that  court,  where  they 

'So  niDCh  the  worse,'  quoth  Com-  so  greatly  abounded;  of  the  Coniitess 

mingca,  '1  took  you  for  another  man  ;  dcTurgi5,whoplay3animportantpart 

but  Hiiicc  I  have  challenged  you,  wc  in  this  history.     She  wore  an  elegant 

mu«  fight,'    They  fought  accordingly,  riding-dress,  and  had  not  yet  put  on 

and  the  unlucky  Norman  was  killed."  her  mask.  Her  complexion,  of  dazzling 

Since  the  death  of  a  Monsieur  dc  butuniformwhitcnesSjCOntnisted with 

Lantioy,  slain  at  the  siege  of  Orleans,  her  jet-black  hair ;  her   well-arched 

Madame  dc  Turgia  is  without  a  lover,  eye-brows,  slightly  joining,  gave  & 

Commingcsaspires  to  the  vacant  post ;  proud  expression  to  her  physiogno- 

hls  attentions  arc  rather  tolerated  than  my,  withont  diminishing  its  graceful 

encouraged ;  but  lie  seems  determined  beauty.    At  first,  the  sole  expression 

that  if  he  does  not  succeed,  nolx>dy  else  of  her  bine  eye  seemed  one  of  disdain - 

shall,  torhehasconstitutedhim.sclfhcr  ful  haughtiness;  but  when  animated 

constant  attendant,  and  a  wholesome  in  conversation,  their  pnpils,  dilated 

dread  of  his  formidable  rapier  keeps  like  those  of  a  cat,  seemed  to  emit 

ufl' rivals.    He  haa  sworn  to  kill  all  sparks,  and  few  men,  even  of  the  most 

who  present  themselves.  audacious,  could  long  snatiun  their 

Uy  the  interest  of  ('oligny,  whom  magical  power. 

Chnrles  the  Ninth  aflfects  to  favour  "  'The  Countess  de  Turgis — how 

whilst  he  plota  liis  death,  Bernard  lovely    she    looks)'     mimnnred  tho 

de  Mergy  receives  a  commission  in  the  courtiers,  presaing  forward  to  see  her 

army  jirejuring  for  a  campaign    in  better.     Mergy,  dose  to  whom  she 

Flanders.     He  goes  to  court  to  thauk  poaaed,  was  ao  struck  by  her  beauty, 

the  king,  and   the  following    scene  that  he  forgot  to  make  way  till  her 

passes.  large  silken  sleeves  rustled   against 

"The  court  was  at  the  Oh  StcaudeMn-  hb  doublet.    She  remarked  hb  emo- 

(Irid.    The  queen -mother,  surrounded  tion  without  displeasnre,  and  for  a 

by  her  ladies,  waited  in  her  apartment  moment  deigned  to  fix  her  magniflcent 

for  the  king  to  come  to  breakfast.   The  eyes  on  those  of  the  j-oung  Protea- 

king,  followed  by  the  princes,  slowly  tant,  who  felt  his  cheek  glow  under 

traversed  the  gallery,  in  which  were  her  gaze.    The  Countesa  smiled  and 

assembled  the  nobles  and  gentlemen  passed  on,  letting  one  of  her  ^ovea 

who  were  to  ai:conipany  him  to  the  fall  before  omr  hero,  who,  still  motion- 

chaae.    AVith  au  absent  air  he  Ibteucd  leas  and  fascinale-d,  neglected  to  pick 

to  the  R'niarks  of  his  courtiers,  and  it  up.    Instantly  a  ftur-haired  youth, 

made  abrupt  replies.   When  he  passed  (it  was  no  other  than  Commlnges,) 

before  the  two  brothers,  the  Captain  who  stood  behind  Mergy,  pushed  him 

bent    his    knee,  and   presented  the  rudely  in  passing  before  him,  seised 

newly-made  officer.     Mergy  bowed  the  glove,  kissed  it  respectfully,  and 

profoundly,  and  thanked  his  majesty  presented  it  to  Madame  de  Tnrgtp. 
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coDim  know  Out  OMuningM  b-oM  ^pMr  befim  oneV  inhliniM  lAA  & 

of  our  best  swordsmen.    Parmm/hit  sewnd    conntenaiice.  -     The    r^fflf 

ho  handles  liU  blade  right  cnnnlDglf.  makes  a  email  hole,  but  it  is  enon^JL' 


He  took  lessons  at  Home  of  finun-    And  be  again-  smiled,  aa  he  said,  ' 

billft,  aud  PetiC-Jean  will  fence  with    dioose  ra[Ser  and  daner.' 

liim  no  longer.'     And  whilst  speak-        " '  Very  good,'  saio  Mei^,  and  IW 


ing,    Yaudreuil  attentively  watched  took  a  Bt«p  to  depart, 

the     conntenanco    of    Morgy,    who  '"  One  moment!'  cried  VandreuU  J 

was  pale,  but    from    auger    at   the  '  you  forget  the  place  of  meeting.^ 

offence  offered  hitn  rather  than  from  "  '  The  Conrt  usee  the  PrI-anx* 

npprehensiODOf  itsconseqncQces.  Clercs,'  eaii  Commingea;  'and if  Ae 

'"  I  woald  willin^rbe  yourseconS  gentleman  has  no  piuttcnlar  prefer- 
in  this  .iffair,  but  I  take  the  sacrunent     ence ' 

to-morrow,  and,  moreover,  I  am  en-  " '  The  Pr^-aax-Clercs-^be  ii  bo.' 

gaged  to  M.  da  Rheincy,  and  cannot  " '  Aa  to  the  ^me,  I  shall  not  bo  np 

di'aw  sword  against  any  but  tdm.'*  before  dgbt  o'clock,  fbrreaaonaof  107 

"  '  I  thank  yon,  sir.     If  necMsaiy,  own— yon  nnderstand— I  do  not  deep 

my  brother  will  second  me.'  at  home  to-night,   and  cannot  be  M 

" '  Tlie  Captain  is  perfectly  at  home  the  Ft^  before  nine.' 

in  these  affairs.     Meanwhile,  I  will  '  "  Let  nine  be  the  hour.' 

bring  CommiGges  to  speak  with  yon.'  "  Just  then    Mergy  pereelred  thfr 

"  Meixy  bowed,  and  tnrrung  to  the  Conntees    de   Turgis,  who  had  left 

wall,  did  his  best  to  compose  hie  the    Captain    in    conversation    wftii 

cnuDteiiance    and    arrange  what  ho  another  lady.  .  As  may  be  soppoaedf. 

t^Iiould  say.    There  la  a  certain  grace  at  sight  of  the  lovely  canse  of-  tU^ 

in  giving  a  challenge,  which  habit  ugly  affair,  our  hero  threw  into  Utfi 

nlone  bestows.      It  was  oar  hero's  coontenance    an    additional   amomil 

lii-st  affair,  aud  he  was  a  tittle  embar-  of  gravity  and  feigned  indiflbrenee. 

nissed;  he  was  less  aftuid  of  aswtnd-  "'Of  late,'  said  Vaodrenil,  *UIs 

thrust  than  of  saying  sometJiing  on-  the  fashion  to  li^t  in  critiuon^weMi 

becoming  a  gentleman.     He  had  Just  If  jon  have  none,  I  wQl  send  ym  • 

succeeded  in  composing  a  firm-aud  pair.    They  look  clean,  and  do-not 

polite  sentence,  when  ^ron  do  Van-  show  blood.     And  now,'   oonUnned 

drcuil,  taking  him  by  the  arm,  drove  the  Baron,  who  appeared  quite  iB'lill 

it  ont  of  his  head.  element,   '  nothing  renuina  Wt  M'At:. 

" '  Yo^desire  to  speak  to  me,  sir?'  uponyoor  seconds  and  thirds.' 

said  Comminges,  hat  in  hand,   and  " 'The ^tleman  b  anew cwneMt 

bowing  with  an  impertinent  polite-  court,"  said  Comminges,  "  and  PV* 

nc.s9,  which  bronght  an  angry  fltuh  haps  might  have  difflcnltv  in  flsdhif 

npun  Mergj-'s  countenance.  a  third.      Ont  of  oon8iaflnitloii''ftl# 

" '  I  hold  myself  insulted  by  yonr  blm    I  will  content  myself  wlW  S 

behaviour,'  the  young  Protestant  in-  second.' 

stuntly  replied,   '  lud  I  desire  aatls-  "  With  bobm  difBcolty,  Mergj  OOV 

faction.'  tracted  his  lips  into  a  nille. 

"Vandreoil  nodded  approvingly;  "'ImpoesibletobemDrecoiiteoal^ 

Comminges    drew    himself  up,  uid  said  the  Baron.      '  It '        "         " 

placing  hia  hand  on  his  hip,  the  pre-  snre  to  deal-wllb  so  m 

Ecribed  posture  in  such  circnmstaiicea,  cavalier  as  M.  dt  Comodngea.' 

replied  with  much  gravity :  "  ■  Yon  wiQ  require  a-  rqderof  ttatt 

"'YoncoastituteyouraelfdemBndea',  aame  length  aa-nr' — ' "" — ""■ 


defeudant,  I  have   the  mlnges;     'I    csn>  reeomnmtd"  yM . 

choice  of  arms.'  Laurent,  at  the  Goldaa  SBn^  HUfrtf  ■- 

"'Niune  those  you  prefer.'  laF^nnerie;  hete  tike  bMt  aMHUW' 

Comminges  reflected  fbr  an  instant,  in  Parle.     Tell  him  you  codw*A<M 

"  'The  e«A>c,'  he  at  laat  eald,  'is  a  me,    and    he    wHl  treat   yott'itA*  '. 

good    we^ton,    but   it    makes    nglv  Having  thus  spoken,  he  turned  iWB  ■ 

wonuds;  and  atour  age,'  headdea,  Ua  heel,  and  r^tAoad  the  gn»{|  l«' 

with  a  smile,  'one  is  not  anxious I0  had  lately  left, 

r  qannl  so  Iw^lw^**^ 
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tlie  projected  comb 
h;ait  to  save  his  EOi 
buld  attempt  at  UU 
ou  that  head  he  is 
voice.     Baffled,  ahe 

"  'Yon  heretics  hi 
lies?'  said  Madame 

"  Bernani  smiled. 

"  'And  you  thiDli 
hy  touching  them? 
'You  would  not  c 
Itoman  Catholics  an 

•"Welioldthe  c 
say  the  least.' 

"  'Listen.  A  cou 
attached  a  relic  to  I 
and  at  twelve  pace« 
an  arqiiebnse  charge 

'"And  the  dog  w 

" '  Not  touched.' 

'"  WondeiM!  I ' 
such  a  relic' 

"•ludeedl  —  and 

" '  Undoubtedly  - 
saved  the  dog,  it  w( 
But  stay,  is  it  quii 
lierelic  is  as  good  is 

"  Without  listenii 
dc  Turgis  hastily  o) 
of  her  closely  fittinj 
front  her  bosom  a  lit 
tliit,  suspended  by 
'  Here,'  she  said, — 
wear  il.      You  shal 

"  'Certainly.    If 

"  '  But  yon  will  ti 
sacrilege !  You  wil 
tare  of  it! • 

" '  I  linve  rcceiv 
madam.' 

"  She  gave  him 
liiiiig  it  roimd  his  n 

"'A  Catholic w( 
the  hand  that  be 
talisman.' 

"Mei-gy  seized  h 

"  'No,  nolitisi 

"'Say  not  so! 
iicvei-  again  have  si 

"  'Take  off  my  gl 
Wliilst  obeying,  J 
felt  a  slight  pressui 
a  buniiug  kiss  on  t1 
tifnl  hand." 

Frank  and  free  i 
tUc  ninth  Charles'i 
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lucked  it  ill  .1  drawer,  with  every  mark 
of  great  respect. 

*"  It  is  my  mother'rt  Bible,*  he  said. 

"  Tlio  Captain  paced  the  apartment, 
but  made  no  reply." 

According  to  tlie  established  mle  in 
such  cases  — a  rule  laid  down  for  the 
especial  behoof,  benefit,  and  accommo- 
dation of  romance  ^Titers — the  hero 
of  a  hundred  duels  falls  by  the  maiden 
sword  of  the  tjTO,  who  escapes  with  a 
slight  woimd.  So  signal  a  triumph 
mSkes  tlic  reputation  of  Mergy.  His 
wound  healed,  and  all  danger  of  per- 
secution by  the  powerful  family  of 
Comminges  at  an  end,  he  reappears 
at  court,  and  finds  that  he  has  in  some 
sort  inherited  the  respect  and  consi- 
deration foraierly  shown  to  his  defunct 
rival.  The  poUteness  of  the  raffines 
is  as  overpowering  as  their  envy  is  ill 
concealed ;  and,  as  to  the  ladies,  in 
those  days  the  character  of  a  success- 
ful duelUst  was  a  sure  passport  to 
their  favour.  The  raw  provincial,  so 
lately  unheeded,  has  but  to  throw  his 
handkerchief,  now  that  he  has  dabbled 
it  in  blood.  But  the  only  one  of  these 
sanguinary  sultanas  on  whom  Mergy 
bestows  a  thought,  is  not  to  be  found. 
In  vain  does  he  seek,  in  the  crowd  of 
beauties  who  court  his  gaze,  the  pale 
cheek,  blue  eyes,  and  raven  hair  of 
Madame  de  Turgis.  Soon  after  the 
duel,  she  had  left  Paris  for  one  of  her 
country  seats,  a  departure  attributed 
by  the  chaiitable  to  grief  at  the  death 
of  Comminges.  Mergy  knows  better. 
Whilst  laid  up  with  his  wound,  and 
concealed  in  the  house  of  an  old  wo- 
man, half  doctress,  half  sorceress,  he 
detected  a  masked  lady,  whom  he  re- 
cognised as  Dc  Turgis,  perfoiming  for 
his  cure,  with  the  assistance  of  tlie 
witch,  certain  mysterious  incantations. 
They  had  procm-ed  Coinminges's 
sword,  and  rubbed  it  with  scorpion 
oil,  "  the  sovereign'st  thing  on  earth" 
to  heal  the  wound  the  weapon  had  in- 
flicted. And  there  was  also  a  melting 
of  a  wax  figure,  intended  as  a  love 
charm;  and  from  all  that  passed, 
Bernard  could  not  doubt  that  the 
Countess  had  set  her  afl'ections  on  liim. 
So  he  waits  patiently,  and  one  morn- 
ing, whilst  his  brother  is  reading  the 
"Vie  trcs-horrifiquc  de  Pantagruol," 
and  he  himself  is  taking  a  guitar  lesson 
from  the  Signor  Uberto  Vinibella,  a 
wiihk/od  dnenna  brings  him  a  scented 


note,  closed  with  a  gold  thread,  and 
a  large  green  seal,  bearing  a  Cupid 
with  finger  on  lips,  and  the  Spanish 
word,  Callad^  enjoining  silence. 

The  best  picture  of  the  massacre  of 
St  Bartholomew  we  have  read  in  a 
book  of  fiction,  is  given  by  M.  Mdri- 
mee,  in  small  compass  and  withont 
tmnecessary  horrors.  Less  than  an 
hour  before  its  commencement,  the 
Countess  informs  her  lover  of  the  fate 
reserved  for  him  and  all  of  his  faith. 
She  urges  and  implores  him  to  abjure 
his  heresy ;  he  steadfastly  refuses — and 
she,  her  love  redoubled  by  his  coura- 
geous constancy,  conceals  him  from 
the  assassins.  In  the  disguise  of  a 
monk,  he  escapes  from  Paiis,  and 
makes  his  way  to  La  Rochelle,  the 
last  stronghold  of  the  persecuted  Pro- 
testants. On  the  road,  he  falls  in 
with  another  refugee,  the  lanzknecht 
Captain  Dietrich  Homstein,  similarly 
disguised  and  bound  to  the  same  place. 
There  is  an  excellent  scene  at  a 
countiy  inn,  where  four  ruffians,  their 
hands  reeking  with. Protestant  blood, 
compel  the  false  Franciscans  to  bap- 
tise a  pair  of  pullets  by  the  names  of 
carp  and  perch,  that  they  may  not 
sin  by  eating  fowl  on  Friday.  Mergj- 
at  last  loses  patience,  and  breaks  a 
bottle  over  one  of  their  heads ;  and 
a  fight  ensues,  in  which  the  bandits 
are  worsted.  The  two  Hugnenots 
reach  La  Rochelle,  which  is  soon  after- 
wards besieged  by  the  king's  troops. 
In  a  sortie,  Bernard  forms  an  ambus- 
cade, into  which  his  brother  unfortu- 
nately falls,  and  receives  a  mortal 
wound.  Taken  into  La  Rochelle,  ho 
is  laid  upon  a  bed  to  die ;  and,  refusing 
the  spiritual  assistance  of  Catholic 
priest  and  Protestant  minister,  he 
accelerates  his  death  by  a  draught 
from  Homstein's  wine  flask,  and 
strives  to  comfort  Bernard,  who  is 
frantic  with  remorse. 
.  "lie  again  closed  his  eyes,  but 
soon  re-opened  them  and  said  to 
Mergy :  '  Madame  de  Turgis  bade  me 
assure  you  of  her  love.'  He  smiled 
gently.  These  were  his  last  words. 
In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  he  died,  with- 
out appealing  to  sufier  much.  A  few 
minutes  later  Beville  expired  in  the 
arms  of  the  monk,  who  afterwards 
declared  that  he  had  distinctly  heard 
in  the  ah*  the  cries  of  joy  of  the  angels  . 
who  received  the  soul  of  the  penitent, 
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whilst  subterraneous  demons  responded 
with  a  yell  of  triumph  as  they  bore 
away  the  spiritual  part  of  Captain 
George." 

*'It  is  to  be  seen  in  any  history  of 
France,  how  La  None  left  La  Roohelle, 
disgusted  with  civil  wars  and  tormen-' 
ted  by  his  conscience,  which  re- 
proached him  for  bearing  arms  against 
his  king;  how  the  Catholic  army  was 
compelled  to  raise  the  siege,  and  how 
the  fourth  peace  was  made,  soon 
followed  by  the  death  of  Charles  IX. 

*'  Did  Mergy  console  himself?  Did 
Diana  take  another  lover  ?  I  leave  it 
to  the  decision  of  the  reader,  who  thns 
will  end  the  romance  to  his  own 
liking." 

l\y  his  countrymen,  M.  M^Hm^'s 
short  tales  are  the  most  esteemed  of 
his  writings.  He  produces  them  at 
intervals  much  too  long  to  please  the 
editor  and  readere  of  the  periodical 
in  which  they  have  for  some  time 
ai>peare<l, — the  able  and  excellent 
Revue  des  Deux  Mondes.  Once  In 
eighteen  months,  or  two  years,  he 
throws  a  few  pages  to  the  pablic, 
wliioli,  like  a  starved  hound  to  whom 
a  sciinty  meal  is  tossed,  snaps  eagerly 
at  the  gift  whilst  growling  at  the  nlg- 
gaixlliness  of  the  giver :  and  the 
l)ubli8her  of  the  Revue  knows  that  he 
may  safely  print  an  extra  thousand 
copies  of  a  number  containing  a  novel 
by  Prosper  M^rim^.  Now  and  then, 
M.  Mdrim<^e  comes  out  with  a  criti- 
cism of  a  foreign  book.  His  last  waa 
a  review  of  "  Grote's  Greece,"  and  he 
has  also  >vritten  a  paper  on  "  Boirow's 
Spanish  Rambles."  A  man  of  great 
erudition  and  extensive  travel,  he  is 
thoroughly  master  of  many  languages, 
and,  in  writing  about  foreign  countries 
and  people,  steers  clear  of  the  absnrd 
blunders  into  which  some  of  his  con- 
temporaries, of  respectable  talents  and 
attainments,  not  unfVeqnontly  faU. 
His  English  officer  and  'lady  in 
Colomba  are  excellent ;  very  different 
from  the  absnrd  caricatures  ofEnglish- 
mcn  one  is  accustomed  to  see  In 
French  novels.  He  is  equally  tmth- 
ful  in  his  Spanish  characters.  A  great 
lover  of  things  Spanish,  he  has  fre- 
quently visited,  and  still  visits,  the 
Peninsula.  In  1881  he  pnUished,  in 
the  Revue  de  Pmrie^  three  chanuing 
letters  from  Madrid.  The  action  of 
most  of  his  tales  passes  In  Spain  or 


Corsica,  or  the  South  of  Frtmce,  al- 
though he  now  and  then  dashes  at 
Parisian  society.  With  this  he  has 
unquestionably  had  ample  opportnnitjr 
to  become  acquainted,  Am*  he  is  a 
welcome  guest  in  the  best  circles  of  the 
French  capital.  Still  we  must  hope 
t'here  is  some  flatv  in  the  glasses 
through  which  he  has  observed  the  gar 
world  of  Paris.  The  "Vase  Etmsqne" 
is  one  of  his  sketches  of  modem  Frenoh 
life.  In  the  style  of  the  ''Double  M^- 
prise,"  bnt  better.  It  is  a  most 
amusing  and  spirited  tale,  but  nnne- 
cessarily  immoral.  Had  the  heroine 
been  virtuous,  the  Interest  of  the  Btory 
would  in  no  way  have  suffered,  so  ikr 
as  we  can  see ;  and  that  whieh  attaohes 
to  her,  as  a  charming  and  nnhapOT 
wt)man,  would  hare  l^n  angmenlea* 
This  opinion,  however,  would  h^ 
scoffed  at  on  the  other  side  of  tbe 
CIrannd,  and  set  down  as  a  piece  of 
English  prodeiry.  And  perfaape,  in- 
stead of  grmnbllng  at  M.  Merfanfe 
for  makine  the  Conntess  Matbilde  tfae 
mistress  of  Saint  Clair— which  notUng 
compelled  hkn  to  do — we  ondit 
thankftdly  to  Kctoowlc  hismode*^ 
ration  in  contenting  L  wi^  a 

quiet   intrigue    be^  i     V 

persons,  instead  of  fawuiibi^ 
a  flagrant  case  of  adultery,  So         a 
''  Doable  M^prise,'*  or  Inltia 
into  the  very  proHsne  myiil 
operatic  jflgur!anie9^  as  lb    ''^af 
GnUlot.**    Even  in  F  wheiv 

is  so  greatly  and  jnsiij  i 
last  tale  was  severely  %xi 
bringing  before  the  pnblic  ero 
of  society  that  ill  b 
Fidelity  to  lifo  in   his 
characters  is  a   higli        u»j 
author,  and  one  poasebDcu  In  » 
degree  by  M.  Herim^;  bnt  hf 
been  sometimes  too  bold  and  cr 
in  the  choice  and  treatment  ut 
subjects.    ''  LaPof      de  TVtc 
and  ^^Z*J  tie  la  1 

are    amob;       ]  n 

Both  are       i        v  a       &&* 
their  terse  »uu  ▼      i  le. 

have  been  prodigtti  oi  «ai 
"  CI     les  IX."— for  it  is  a  gtv^ 
riteoi  <     I — ^1  dngfa  V 

and  u  bv  al- 

reac      \n  xm     >u  uOt      U 

we  \jm       B*  Viii.  U        u 

Bnt  'W«      ill  8tui  J         h 


Hay  I  NO   disp( 

categories  of  mist 
in  honse-baildin) 

we  shall  now  adi 
particularly  to  thi 
incut  and  Form, 
might  tenn  it,  to  t 
and  Elevatiou.  ' 
ungrateful  cnougl 
to  attack  the  cu; 
and  the  desire 
rious  display,  wl 
sill  of  ei'ery  En 
poor-rates ;  but 
tal(iug  is  hardly 
have  to  appeU 
not  only  of  ftrcl 
lint  also  of  thoi 
tbem. 

Now,  there  is 
more  improfitabli 
thing  more  near] 
state  of  addle,  tb: 
Your  regular  be 
not  a  few  of  you 
fiorrieat  animals 
two  legs;  mere  v 
dust,  or  lumps  < 
galvanised  for  a 
tlicioi^elves  into  s 
loatioiiablc  sliapei 
liiis  not  two  idea.4 
only  one;  lie  cam 

fcixnit  forms ;  he 
]ilaii ;  he  has  on( 

)iaiiel;  one  speci. 
I'ou  maj-  trace 


iviirks.  He  aer 
ship  to  bldPluml 
got  up  tlie  Carp, 
l>y  licart;  liad  a 
drawing  from  Da 
then  wc  up  in  b 
A»  for  Jlr  Triangi 
liuilt  the  grand 
other-day,  in  th 
Egyjitinn    archltf 
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Teiy  cffe 
which  tli( 
made  his 
to  be  atu 
The  hou; 
be  taken 

poor  look 
wiU  worn 
corridors 
every  po 
outside,  t 
ft  failarc  i 
anil  cxpi 
thought 

Could  th 
tiling  else 

has  its  c 
inhabitan 
which  all 
obaen-c  c 
tlieir  pla: 
ment,  the 
upon  thb 
stances  i 
while  th 
design  of 


pearance 
the  pnrsi 

Tims  it 
and  Rom: 
tic  life  re' 
that  deli 
where  the 
and  ever 
where  wii 
be  imkno' 
was  shad; 
absence  i 
Hence,  ii 
Pompeian 
pamtivelj 
lighted  fr( 
the  light ' 

proeioiis, 
siiges  wer 
fashionabi 
sloepinjf  I. 
impm-ion 
only  by  tt 
placed  on 
which  mu 

art  shall  c 
case  in  aU 
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honest,  more  sci^itific,  and  more  truly 
economical  in  his  regard  for  his  em- 
ployer's  means,  ventiires  to  recommend 
the  building  of  a  mansion  upon  pria<* 
ciples,  and  with  dimensions,  which 
can  alone  fully  satisfy  the  exigencies 
of  his  art.  We-  take  leave,  however, 
to  observe,  that  such  ought  not  to  be 
ttic  reasoning  of  an  EnglislL  nobleman 
or  gentleman.  In  the  first  place, 
what  is  really  erected  in  a  proper  and 
legitimate  style  of  architecture,  be  it 
classical  or  mediasvaL,  can  never 
become  "  old-fashioned  "  or  ugly.  Is 
Hampton  Court  old-fashioned  and 
ugly  V  is  Audley  End  so?  are  Burgh- 
Icigh  and  Hatfield  so  ?  If  they  are, 
go  and  build  better.  Is  Windaor 
Castle  so  ?  yes,  a  large  porton  of  it 
is,  for  its  architecture  is  not  very 
connect ;  and  though  it  has  been  erected 
only  so  few  yean,  in  another  fifty 
the  reigning  sovereign — if  there  be  a 
sovereign  in  England  in  those  days — 
will  puU  down  most  of  it,  and  consider 
it  as  sham  and  aa  trumpery  as  the 
Pavilion  has  at  length  been  found  out 
to  liave  been  all  alnig.  True ;  if  you 
build  houses  in  a  false  and  affe^ed 
and  unreal  style  of  architecture,  they 
ui*e  ugly  from  the  very  beginning ;  and 
they  will  become  as  old-faahloned  aa 
old  Buckingham  House  or  Strawberry 
Hill  itself,  perhimw  in  the  life-time  of 
him  who  owns  them;  or  else,  like 
Fouthill,  they  will  crumble  about  your 
cars,  and  remain  as  monuments  of 
your  folly  rather  than  of  your  taste« 
But  go  and  build  as  Thorpe,  or  Inigo 
Jones,  or  Wren  used  to  build.  Or  even, 
If  you  will  travel  abroad  for  your 
models,  take  Palladio  himself  for  your 
giude,  or  Philibert  Delonne,  or  Dncer- 
ceau,  or  Mansard ;  and  your  erections 
i<hall  stand  for  centuries,  and  become 
each  year  more  and  more  harmonioiiBiy 
beautiful. 

Next,  your  house  should  be  dry ; 
do  not,  then,  go  and  build  it  with  a 
slightly-framed  low-pitched  nxtf,  nor 
place  it  in  that  part  of  your  grounda 
which  would  be  very  suitable  for  an 
artificial  lake,  but  not  for  your  man- 
sion. Do  not  be  afraid  of  a  •  high 
roof;  but  let  it  tower  up  boldly  into 
the  air ;  let  there  be,  as  the  Freadk 
architects  of  old  used  to  term  .  it 
most  expressively,  a  good  ^^ibresl'* 
of  timber  in  its  framing ;  cover  it  with 
lead,  if  yon  can — if  not,  with  flag* 


stones,  or  else,  if  these  be  too  dear, 
with  extra  thick  slates  in  as  large 
slabs  as  can  be  conveniently  worked, 
and  as  may  be  suitable  to  the  framings 
— least  of  all  with  tiles. 

^^  But,  good  Lordl  what  ideas  yon 
have  got  of  expense!  Why,  sir,  do 
you  know  that  snch  a  house  would 
cost  a .  great ,  deal  of  money!  aad 
besides  this,  I  am  almost  certain  that 
in  ancient  Borne,  the  houses  had 
quite  flat  roofe,  and  even  in  Italy,  ai 
the  present  day,  the  palaces  have  re- 
markably low-pitched  roofs  1  '^    Bjome 

and  Italy  go  to  the Antipodes! 

Did  you  not  stipulate  that  the  house 
should  be  dry  ?  do  you  think  that  the 
old  Italians  ever  saw  a  good  shower 
of  rain  in  all  their  lives?  did  they? 
''  N^ctepbiit  tt^"  is  aU  veiy  well  in 
the  poet's  fugitive  inscription;  bat 
did  they  ever  see  a  six- weeks'  rain, 
such  as  we  have  every^  antumn  and 
spring,  and  generally  in  June  and 
July,  to  sav  nothuig  of  January  and 
February,  in  Devonshire?  My  dear 
sir,  if  you  wish  to  lie  dry  in  your  bed, 
and  idl  3rour.  family,  too,  to  tiie 
seventh  generation,  downwards,  make 
your  roof  suited  to  the  quantity  of 
rain  that  falls;  pitch  up  its  sides  not 
less  steeply  thim  .forty-five  degreeB, 
and  do  not  be  afraid  if  it  rises  to  sixty, 
and  so  gives  you  the  true  meduBYal 
proportion,  of  i  the  equilateral  triaa^ 
Do  yon  consider  it  n^y?  Then  we 
willomam^t  it;  and  we  will  make 
the  chimney-stalks  rise  with  some 
degree  of  majesty,  into  an  important 
feature  of  the  arddtectural  physiog- 
nomy of  the  building.  Are  you 
grumbling  at  the  expense,  as  yon  ^A 
just  now  about  that  of  the  walls? 
What  then!  are  yon  a  Manchesier 
manufiictnver,  some  dirty  cotton- 
spinner?  have  yon  no  faith-  in  the 
future?  have  yon  no  regard  Ibr.tiie 
dignity  and  comfdMrt  of  your  fiunfly? 
aie  yon,  too,  bitten  with  the  demon- 
lisuig  commercial  sphit  of  the  age? 
are  yon  all  for  self  and  the  preaeet? 
have  yon  no  oUigations  towards  yens 
^ancestors?  and  are  yon  nnwiUing.te 
leave  a  name  to  be  talked  of  l^  yenr 
posterity?  Why,  to  be  s«e  it^may 
ti^ten  yon  up  fixr  five  or-  six  yean; 
but  then  do  not  stop  quite  so  long  in 
London: '  make  your  season  t&m 
n^er  shorter,  and  do  not  go  so  often 
to  Newmaiket,  and  loMp  away  ftvkiB 
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Tex  days  ago,  when  snowed  up  by 
-sviuter,  recurrent  for  the  thii-d  time 
this  season,  I  could  not  compel  myself 
to  the  recollection  of  my  Adalian  ex- 
periences. Now  that  I  am  sitting  with 
wintlow  thrown  wide  open,  and  with 
tire  raked  out,  the  spirit  of  the  scene 
encourages  memories  of  my  visit  to 
that  very  hot  emporium  of  Cara- 
niauia. 

We  had  been  kept  on  the  Smyrna 
station  till  we  pretty  well  knew  it 
under  every  changing  phase  of  season. 
Througli  the  rigour  of  winter  we  had 
been  brought  now  to  the  very  flagrance 
of  the  dog-star,  to  the  time  when 
human  nature  can  pretend  no  opposi- 
tion to  the  mood  of  the  lordly  sun. 
Even  late  in  the  autumn,  these  clear 
skies  afford  so  little  interruption  to 
the  tide  of  sunbeams,  that  one  is  not 
quite  exempt  from  risk  of  cot^  de 
soleil.  Indeed  this  is  perhaps  tho 
very  time  when  the  untutored  stranger 
is  particularly  exposed  to  this  danger. 
It  is  the  only  time  of  the  year  when 
travelling  can  be  pursued  as  a  serious 
occupation ;  or  when  one  of  the  pale- 
faced  Occidentals  can  venture  forth 
sub  dio  at  midrday,  without  positive 
madness.  During  the  months  that, 
on  the  admissibn  of  the  indigenous, 
do  duty  as  summer,  the  state  of  things 
is  80  evidently  beyond  a  joke,  that  no 
idea  of 'trifling  therewith  enters  into 
the  most  nnsophisticated  mind.  Life 
is  reduced  to  something  very  like  a 
resignation  of  the  sturdy  sabstance  of 
the  day,  and  a  diligent  employment 
of  the  two  fag-ends.  The  intervening 
hours  must  be  slept  away,  or  road 
away,  or  somehow  employed  withont 
the  requisition  of  corporeal  .activity. 
And,  considering  that  these  are  the 
hours  during  which  mnsquitoes  vex 
not,  and  lesser  tormentors  of  the  ram- 
pant kind  are  inactive,  it  is  no  slight 
boon  to  have  such  an  interval,  dni^ 
some  part  of  which  yon  may  sleep  in 
peace.  As  for  the  night,  yon  may 
use  it  for  eating  ices,  or  strolling  on 
the  Marina,  or  polling  ont  on  the  phos- 
phorescent waters  m  the  bay;  bit 
onlessyon  be  veiyfiesh,  yon  wiUhardly 


think  of  using  that  as  the  time  for 
turning  in.  And  thus  are  rendered 
grateful  those  slumbers  which  are  in» 
duced  by  the  prevailing  spirit  of  noon. 
Of  course,  under  such  conditions  of 
existence,  there  is  no  great  proba- 
bility that  much  risk  will  be  enconn-- 
tered  by  any  one  gifted  with  tho 
ordinary  instinct  of  self-preservation. 
Should  any  one  be  foolhardy  enongb 
to  dare  for  himself  the  experiment,  he 
would  scarcely  find  a  svrridgi  to  fhr- 
nish  animals,  or  a  guide  willing  to 
pilot  him.  And  should  he  even  make 
a  start  of  it,  am  I  not  the  very  man 
to  know  what  a  lesson  he  would  gafc 
in  the  course  of  the  first  six  honrs  ef 
his  march ;  and  to  predict  that  he 
would,  should  any  brains  be  theK 
remaining  to  him,  turn  back  on  the 
strength  of  that  same  sample?  It  Is 
only  a  very  yonng,  and  somewhafe 
foolish  person,  who  would  be  at  all 
likely  to  be  found  in  tUs  predicament. 
The  dissuasion  of  the  indigenona  Is 
so  earnest,  and  so  without  exceptioBy 
that,  considering  thebr  knowlege  of  the 
facts,  a  pnident  stranger  mnst  peroetve 
in  them  the  substance  of  reason.  The 
Asiatics,  i)eriiaps,  carry  a  11  toe 
far  the  dread  of  exposure  to  i 
mospheric  influences  of  - : 

they  are  careful  to  shut  uub  v 
cool  breezes  of  night,  and  dr«»u 
odour  of  fireshness  that  a  shower  > 
forth  from  the  earth.    This  dd 
exhalation  they  affirm  to  be  ^ 

ducer  of  fever.    But  indeed  wts 
concede  to  them  the  entert: 
some  whimsies  on  this  sn     i», 
being  the  necessavy  contlnf^       i 
their    fktal    experiences   <^ 
maktria, 

Happy  we  Engtisfamen 
men,  who  know  not  what 
means  t  The  worst  story 
ject  that  I  remember  wt"*  -^ 
adventare  of  my  friend 
scene  of  this  adventore 
of  the  way  of  Adalfa,  bn»  u  m»j 
to  Ulnstrate  the  stviA  of  ^wi  u^ 
ing  generally 
where  within k  mi 
waaeogaged  fat 
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like  it)  delightful,  but  occasionally 
perilous  duty  of  surveying.  This  in- 
volves the  being  sent  away  in  the 
boats  for  weeks  at  a  stretch,  during 
which  time  you  go  groping  along  the 
coast,  or  threading  out-of-the-way 
channels  between  islands.  It  is  easy 
to  conceive  that  with  fine  weather, 
and  healthy  shores,  this  must  be  a 
welcome  duty  to  a  young  officer,  full 
of  zeal,  and  unaccustomed  to  com- 
mand. But  sometimes  the  course 
will  lie  along  deadly  shores,  past  which 
you  must  creep,  and  snatch  hydrogra- 
phical  facts  from  the  teeth  of  death. 
Beard,  poor  fellow — and  yet,  consi- 
dering that  he  lives  to  teU  the  tale, 
we  should  rather  congratulate  than 
pity — Beard  was  in  command  of  a 
party  of  seven.  Any  one  who  knows 
the  service,  knows  that  an  officer  ac- 
customed to  command  a  particular 
boat,  if  he  be  a  good  fellow,  acquires 
a  strong  fellow-feeling  for  and  with 
his  men.  This  is  but  human  nature, 
seeing  that  they  are  subject  to  frequent 
and  long  isolations  from  the  rest  of  the 
ship's  company.  I  have  felt  this  in- 
fluence strongly  myself,  and  am  per- 
suaded that  a  sailor  is  never  so  amiable 
a  being  as  when  away  from  his  ship 
^d  from  civilisation,  on  some 
scrambling  boat-expedition.  He  then 
puts  off  altogether  that  selfishness  of 
bearing  which  it  often  suits  his 
humour  while  on  board  to  affect. 
Beard  was  one  \>'ho  entered  fully  into 
the  spuit  of  these  expeditions ;  indeed 
he  might  have  led  one  to  suppose  that 
he  would  willingly  have  agi*eed  to  pass 
his  life  in  a  boat.  On  this  particular 
occasion  they  were  coasting  along 
Thessaly — those  shores  so  beautiM 
to  look  at,  but  of  which  the  beauty, 
when  the  mists  of  night  descend  upon 
them,  reek  with  the  breath  of  death. 
They  proceeded  cautiously;  and  as 
their  labours  were  protracted  into  new 
days  and  weeks,  and  none  of  their  little 
band  had  been  stricken,  they  began  to 
hope,  and  perhaps  to  believe  themselves 
seasoned  and  safe.  The  time  for 
them  to  rejoin  the  ship  at  last  arrived, 
and  not  a  man  had  been  ill.  One  man 
did  indeed  complain  in  the  morning, 
but  he  laid  in  his  oar,  and  they  hoped 
would  soon  be  better.  Presently 
another  was  forced  to  claim  the  same 
exemption,  and  another.  In  short,  they 
reached  the  ship  with  |freat  difficulty, 


and  as  by  miracle,  and  not  one  of  the 
party  could  mount  the  side.  They  were 
all  hoisted  in ,  and  in  a  few  hours  th  e  only 
man  of  the  party  who  lived  was  my 
friend.  In  the  pretty  island  of  Sciathos 
is  a  tomb,  wherein  sleep  the  whole 
party  save  that  one.  I  have 
stood  by  this,  and  read  in  the  sad 
story  of  its  inscription  a  sufficient 
warning  on  the  subject  of  marsh  ma- 
laria.  Once  or  twice  I  have  come 
in  its  way,  but  never  willingly,  and 
happily  always  without  calamitous 
result.  Once  only  I  have  slept  within 
its  problematical  range,  and  that  was 
off  that  pestiferous  bit  of  coast  near 
Epidaurus,  and  I  fancy  at  a  season 
when  the  marshes  had  not  their  steam 
up. 

We  had  among  us  a  lesson,  but 
not  of  this  melancholy  chaiacter,  on 
the  absurdity  of  attempting  to  brave 
the  daylight  heat  of  summer.  It  is 
so  natural  for  an  Englishman  to  look 
upon  the  mere  natives  of  any  place 
to  which  he  may  come  in  his  travels^ 
as  cheats  and  ignoramuses,  that  we,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  and  most  compla- 
cently^ admitted  the  natives  en  masse 
and  every  where  to  that  rating.  Li  the 
course  of  our  vagaries  we  stumbled  on 
the  pretty  island  of  Mytilene,  in  the 
very  piping  hours  of  summer.  Very 
cool  and  pleasant  did  it  look  to  u» 
shipmen,  hanging  down  its  umbrageous 
olive  groves  nearly  to  the  water's 
edge — and  very  pleasant  should  we 
have  found  it  to  be,  had  we  been  con- 
tent to  defer  our  landing  till  the 
authorised  hour  of  eventide.  But 
besides  that  the  place  looked  so  invit- 
ing, we  felt  bound  to  give  way  to  a 
little  enthusiasm  at  this  approach  to 
the  birthplace  of  the  lady  who  gave 
Horace  the  model  of 

''Jam  satis  terris  niyiBatque  dirse/^  &c. 

SO  nothing  could  hold  ns  in  from  im- 
mediate disembarkation,  and  a  cross 
country  ride.  We  went  right  across 
from  one  harbour  to  another  —  for  it 
has  two,  which  between  them  nearly 
bisect  the  island.  But  so  frightful  was 
the  heat,  that  nothing  but  youth  and 
English  blood  exempted  us  from  the 
penalty  of  fever.  Some  of  the  party 
were  very  nearly  knocked  up  mid- way ; 
and  we  should  scarcely  any  of  us 
have  managed  to  get  back  to  the  ship 
as  we  did,  had  it  not  been  our  fortune 
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to  meet  a  resting-place  in  the  viUage 
of  Loutri.  Such  attempts  as  this  arc 
the  causes  of  the  sad  casualties  that 
-vve  occasioually  find  happening  to 
Eastern  travellers.  How  many  have 
paid  with  their  lives  the  penalty  of  an 
unseasonable  journey  in  Syria,  espe- 
cially on  the  coast  between  Beyrout 
and  Jerusalem.  Only  choose  well 
your  time,  and  you  may  proceed  in 
perfect  security,  so  far  as  the  dangci-s 
of  nature  are  conceinied.  Any  attempt 
at  forcing  a  jomney  is  a  folly ;  and  a 
folly  of  which  the  correction  will  come 
with  the  first  experiment,  if  it  leave 
to  the  person  any  future  opportunity 
of  sublunai'y  conduct. 

But  no  one  should  mention  Mytilenc 
without  saying   a  word  or  two  in 
praise  of  its  beauty.    All  shrivelled 
up  as  we  were  by  the  heat — for  we 
were  almost  past  the  sudatoiy  stage — 
we  drank  in  some  refreshment  from 
the  scenery.    Port  Olivet  has  quite 
the  appearance  of  a  lake,  and  it  is 
only  when  quite  at  the  spot  that  you 
perceive  the  real  nature  of  the  localilT. 
The  hills  around  are  finely  shaded ; 
and  the  masses  of  olive-trees  assumed, 
in  the  then  lurid  glare  of  sky  and 
water,  that  shadowy  appearance  that 
we  used  to  see  in  Tomer's  pictures. 
They  are  very  famous  for  the  produc- 
tion of  a  fine  oil  from  their  olives,  which 
is  the  staple  commodity  of  the  island, 
and  of  which  they  export  considerable 
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thousand  Cossacks  who  marched  off 
to  the  East  Indies,  not  because  they 
liked  it,  but  because  they  were  sent, 
we   were  saved   all   the  trouble  of 
deliberation ;  and  once  arrived  at  the 
spot,  we  were  sufficiently  old  stagers 
to  adapt  ourselves  to  the  ways  and 
means  of  the  place.  Iremember  that  wb 
were  delighted  at  the  start ;  catching 
at  the  prospect  of  change,  as  at  the 
hope    of    improvement.      Certamly 
things  were  bad  enough  with   ns  in 
Smyrna  bay  at  that  time.    The  pitch 
was  boiling  in  the  seams,  the  water 
was  hissing  along-side ;  the  sky  seemed 
an  entire  sun,  so  truly  were  the  fieiy 
i-ays  rendered  back  from  every  part 
of  the  glowing  concave.    Hie  setic 
breeze,  one's  only  solace  nnder  sach 
circumstances,  was  continually  fot- 
getting  to  come.   In  spite  of  the  ooqi- 
mon  profession,  that  without  the  sea- 
breeze  it  would  be  impossible  to  Utb 
hereaway,   we    continued    to    paqt 
through  days  of  breezeless  existaioe. 
At  thU  time  it  was  that  I  arrived  at 
the  concliision  which  is  now  estab- 
lished in  the  code  of  my  economics, 
that   the   endurance  at  Calcntta  or 
Port  Royal  is  a  joke  compared  with 
what  one  has  to  undergo  in  these 
milder  latitudes.      The   dweller  in 
Anatolia  has  no  such  ranee  of] 
holt  to  alarm  him  into  derensive  j 
sores,  and  thus  he  £Ulft  comparati 
unprepared  into  the  esrifflict  with 
dog-days.     Your  Bengalee   m« 


quantities.    By  all  accounts,  nature, 

unassisted,  may  claim  the  praise  of    defences  of  iattees  and  punkahs 

this  produce,  for  they  are  said  to  be    cool  down  a  hot  wind,  or^l 

careless   manufacturers.     We    went 

into  one  or  two  of  the  ifyofmipta  to 

witness  the  process  of  compression, 

but  could  not  take  it  upon  our  vera- 

1^1  ty  to  utter  an  opinion  anent  them. 

At  least  they  seem  in  a  faur  way  to 

im^ove   their  wares;   for  the  new 

conlular  agent  of  France  (whom,  by 

the  way,  we  took  to  his  Barataria)  is 

especially  knowing  in  this  line,  and 

hopes  to  produce,  in  a  short  time,  oU 

that  shall  be  equal^  to  that  of  France 

or  Lucca. 

After  all  this  talk  about  the  im- 
possibility of  travelling  in  the  sum- 
mer, it  augurs  Ul  for  our  account 
of  Adalia,  to  say  that  it  was  tlie 
very  heat  and  rage  of  summer  when 
we  landed  there.  But  as  we  were  not 
volunteers  on  the  occasion,  we  did  dot 
xhoose  our  own  season.   Like  the  fifty 


into  presence  in  a  trice.    Wl 
this  part  of  the  world,  as  t  < 

blows,  so  it  must  steal  into  y<       % 
parching  your  face,  andooyem 
all  over  with  a  clammy  stid 
through  which  you  maj  oistinetiy 
the  subdolcnt  shudder  of  inci 
ague.  When  he  has  daricjpned  1      v 
and  spread  .cool  mats  on  the  iwu^. 
poor  Smymiot  has  nothing 
that  he  can  do.    And  if  sndi  u> 
case  of  those  who  dwell  witl 
mansions  of  Ismir,  who  have  b» 
thick  walls  between  them  and  th^i 
what  is  likely  to  be  the  state  of 
dtsgraziatas^  who  people  the  bnsy  m^  . 
of  ships  in  the  bay  ? — the  rash 

« digitoi »  morta  nmotot 

Qofttaor  aat  Mptenu** 

Custom,  they  say,      w  a 

to  any  thing,  as  it  um       v 
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other  reason  for  the  non-appearance  of    gnidanoe,  of  which  indiyidnal  TinkB, 

of  any  pretence  to  religion,  must  be  ki 
Bome  degree  observant.    Bnt  it  is  not 


its  executive  ministers,  than  the  ob- 
vious one  of  its  having  no  ships  to 
send.  Thus,  in  matters  of  precedence, 
consuls  are  apt  sometimes  to  get 
snubbed  —  a  point  on  which,  of  all 
others,  they  are  tender :  or  in  matters 
of  justice,  their  clients  will  find  them- 
selves ousted,  in  spite  of  the  prover- 
bial integrity  of  the  Turkish  judges. 
Perhaps  the  readiest  way  of  stumbling 
on  a  grievance,  is  the  kind  of  thing 
tliat  gave  i*ise  to  our  visit,  where  some 
of  the  populace  presume  on  your  want 
of  protection,  and  commit  some  ag- 
<rrossion  on  your  rights  as  a  man  and 
a  brother.  This  being  referred  to  the 
autliorities,  will  be  apt  to  be  viewed 
by  them  in  the  light  of  that  consider- 
ation which  they  happen  to  be  lending 
at  that  moment  to  your  nation.  Poor 
fellows !  we  must  not  be  hard  npon 
them ;  nor  will  we  donbt  the  sound 
foundation  of  the  panegyrics  which 
many  travellers  have  pronounced  on 
their  honesty.  They  are  honest,  no 
doubt,  so  far  as  they  understand  the 
doctrine  of  the  thing ;  but  the  &ct  is, 
they  do  not  seem  to  understand  the 
subject  in  the  abstract.  They  have  no 


true  that  the  history  of  such  cases,  in 
their  administration  of  justice,  as 
might  have  occurred  in  the  conrt  of 
the  old  iroXtftapxost  will  aUow  ns  to 
condnde  that  they  are  in  possession  of 
a  rule  coercing  them  to  be  just  and 
brotherlike  towards  the  unprotected 
stranger,  abstractly  and  for  jostioe's 
sake.  Now,  with  us  yon  may  find 
many  individual  rogues,  bnt  never  a 
roguish  court,  nor  tolerated  rogoiah 
public  body.  And  of  this  difference 
between  ns  Christians  and  tiiem 
Talks,  it  will  not  be  difficult  for  any 
one  to  supply  the  reason,  who  wiU 
give  himself  the  tronble  to  think 
about  it. 

But  as  I  was  saying,  at  AdaUa^ — 
the  town  I  mean,  not  the  provinoer— 
lived,  with  the  authority  of  loeal 
governor,    a    person  atvled    a 

Cedmacan,    This  is  f.  j 
to  a  regular  pasha,  havm^f  m         » 
sort  of  acting  rank.    One : 
this  style  and  title  well,  u<  » 

puts  ns  in  mind  of  the  nicH~.  % 
eatable   tJiat   the  Levant  i 
Caimac^  which  is  somethi       rorj 


idea  of  judging  a  foreigner's  cause, 

without  reference  to  considerations  of    Devonshire  cream,  only  bb» 
his  nationality  and  personal  impor-     Caimacan,  being  a  sort  of  ghrvMt 
t  ance ;  and  to  pronounce  readily  a  deci- 
sion in  favour  of  one  against  whom 
should  lie  the  preponderance  in  these 
particulars,  would  be  to  them  an  ab- 
surdity.    We    have    had   occasion 
lately  to  be  struck  with  the  tone  in 
which  certain  writers  have  spoken  on 
the  subject  of  Mussulman   morals. 
The  first  notability  about  such  acoonnts 
is,  that  they  are  very  different  fhwa 
the  reports  of  their  predecessors — of    signed  to  the  Caii    i 
.such  an  accurate  man  as  Bnrkhardt    poor  man  was  lafc 
for  instance ;   and  the  second  nota- 
bility, so  far  as  most  of  ns  are  con- 
cerned, is,  that  they  are  contnuy  to 
the    general   consent   of   traveuen. 
That  there  are  excellent  m^  and 
honest  among  them,  is  a  fact ;  and  it 

is  a  fact,  that  in  general  matters  of  of  the  artfcle,  wonld  have  U  mi 
bargaining,  you  may  tmst  to  them,  nonnce  a  most  favonraUe  o 
But  when  the  idea  of  probity  is  carried  to  the  probable  resolt  of  si 
out,  so  far  as  to  imply  a  view  of  lation.  In  fiust  the  man  i 
things  comparatively  dif^Nuraging  to  only  too  well ;  he  boiled  so 
Christian  morals,  it  mounts  to  an  fully,  and  scdd  so  cheaply. 
anti-climax,  and  falls  over  into  the    the  native  e<  we 

province  of  nonsense.     The  Koran    ont  of  the  fl     .    j       i; 
has  provided  them  with  much  ethical    were,  of  comw,  mi 


great  man,  is  apt  not   to  1 
honours  meeUy.    At  the  pre 
of  which  I  speak,  the  Sol 
raising  considerable  levies  in 
parts  of  his  dominions,  for  tho  u 
of  good  order  among  the  All 
Near  Adalia  was  a  mHilanrj 
vons  for  the  forces  n      cL 
neighbonrhood,  and  the  » 
teny^ore  of  the  new  1       »  i 


cession  of  dignity. 

At  Adalia  also  lived  a 
Ionian  —  from  the  Seven 
Mend,  notfr<mi  Asia — whoj 
led  thither  b^  a  specnlation  in 
trade.    To  jndge  by  the  e 
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ciallj  as  being  a  : 
would  find  no  con] 
diiccd  him  to  scttli 
preilige  lent  by  thi 
uH'oraed  snfilcieiit  ii 
undertaking  of  an 
be  not  very  lucrativ 
volvcs  tlic  responsi 
i<cr]oiia  ditties.    The 

yet  in  the  long  mu  i 
be  treated  withdefci 
considerable  coinmi 
fi-oni  his  position, 
that  here  there  arc 
—  liiit  the  iitdigenoi 
deck.  Besides  a 
v'ho  acted  R8  assis 
('11)13 id  in  his  va 
did  not  find  h  Frai 
iieard^  )ndee<1,  tliat 
Austrinn,  but  we  di 
1  siip|K>sc  that  he  ( 
been  ofmtich  eons« 
Tlie  n'cnther  at 
with  symptoms  of 
eooler,  and  lent  t 
pleasant  breezes  as 
the  (J  lllf  of  Smyrna. 
iviird,  llnnga  becam 
especially  delighted 
]iei-t  off  Ktiodes.  It 
ivi'll  known  to  thoi 
locality,  tjiat  the  di 
ill  tlie  year  »  hen  thu 
with  n  calm.  For 
biippcns  lliat,  pass  11 

blowing,"  One  of  i 
ivNlufl,  nhieh  th 
tile  sen  a  long  and 
.>:hows  that  tbe  na 
hmv  to  turn  this  pbj 
KiiihI  eQect.  This  pi 
eiirii<ii3  ivnv  studde 
and  rn>ni  this  Els 
eiiMil  il^  name    ii 

Ihe  I  )H  or  maUiin 
Jiriir  s  quid     but 

ilxint  111!  11  long  an 
1  liiilt  di^t  nice,  se< 
( jnfutton  of  inatoni 
ipii4il(,l}  beautiful 
slnnd  the  recollect! 
n-.socia(io»*  of  unfe 
ve  ^ped  rapidly  h 
\\\\u.\\  almost  made 
we  nere  leaving 
hike  ri.gn.ltcd  It,  h 
IliL  bret/eless  cond 
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A  most  I 
fort  mountci 
11  position  U 

it  might  III 
main  miner  < 

Khoatd  the 
Iiaply  spring 
haixliy  have 
sca.'^dorsufl 
sliockof  are] 

evidently  at 
ualiile  wliici 

matter  of  dis 
We  matntaii 
It  was  uol 
his  way  off  I 
actnal  state 
that  littlePc 
Tlic  whole  0 

course,  as 
tliey  were 
Tliose  more 
the  ontrngrt 
hiive  iiifullili 
strong  arm  < 
uiK)n  them,  i 
goals  in  the 
vnilinc  opini 
Kliouldcerta 
their  ears,  t 
essayed  to  i 

given  rise  tc 
part,  liad  ta 

Jiis  (lepnty 
profeasediy  i 
tliut  he  was 
lioiirliood,  b 
of  practisin 
tlio  way  of  : 
Rtri  Icing  pe( 
was,  that  ufl 
lo  he  maintE 
iioKotiation. 
aiul  ivrong  ■ 
iks  bi'itig  op( 
already  pres 
those  whom" 
It  was  tl 
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onr  wratTi.  Evidently  they  were  little  yoor  pobt.  It  Is  b;  no  means  necss- 
awnre  that  the  afftdr  had  changed  al-  aaiythat jonrarguments  Bbonldcan7 
together  its  complexion ;  and  tUat  the  tb«  cogent  force  of  Bonndnesa.  Ap- 
calpability  had  in  our  eyes  been  trans-  pearancea  are  what  wdgh  chiefly  with 
ferred  from  tho  oripnal  rioters  to  those  whose  habits  of  thinking  do  not 
the  protectors  of  tlie  riot.  dispose  them  to  discnss  argnment. 
When,  eveotnally,  the  sigoBl  was  One  sharp-witted  fellow  that  I  knew 
given  for  commencing  business,  it  was  brought  to  snccesaful  issne  a  decisive 
a  fine  thing  to  see  how  beautifully  experiment  on  the  readiness  of  paslias 
subniiasivc  the  deputy  had  become,  to  be  taken  in  by  mere  sound.  He 
He  began  by  declaring  that  he  could  went  into  the  vice-regal  presence,  at- 
not  arrange  the  matter,  but  must  re-  tended  by  a  dragoman  whom. he  had 
fcr  it  to  his  chief,  and  wanted  much  previously  instmcted  in  the  snbject- 
to  put  off  the  discnsaion  till  that  fnnc-  matter  to  be  propounded— aome  quea- 
tionarj  shoold  arrive.  On  this  it  was  tion  of  redress  for  grievance.  It  was 
hinted  to  him,  that  it  would  have  been  necessary  that  he  shoald  mj  some- 
polite  and  proper  had  that  gentleman  thing  on  the  occasion,  and  amod  the 
remained  in  the  way  to  settle  the  row,  appearance  of  telling  the  dragoman 
which  had  occarrcd  by  his  own  fault,  what  to  say:  but  as  this  person  already 
but  that  we  could  not  await  his  return,  knew  his  iesBon,  it  was  not  necessary 
Kithcv  must  they  undertake  at  onee  to  that  what  he  said  should  be  to  him  in* 
make  full  reparation  for  the  womided  t^gible.  Nothing  occurred  to  him  aa 
dijTDity  of  the  Consul,  and  for  the  in-  likely  to  be  more  effective  in  delivery 
jurioiis  treatment  of  the  Ionian,  or  than  the  celebrated  speech  of  Norvsl 
they  would  sec  what  they  should  see.  abont  the  Grampian  hlUs;  which  accor- 
It  needed  little  pressing  on  onr  part  dingly  he  recited  with  dne  empha^, 
to  bn^ak  down  the  feint  which  bad  standing  np  to  give  the  better  effect 
been  set  np  by  way  of  opposition,  to  the  scene.  'Hie  end  desired  wis 
The  deputy  soon  declared  that  all  fully  attained.  The  pasha  Opened  wide 
should  be  as  we  wisiied.  He  still  eyes,  as  tho  actor  grew  exdted,  and 
stuck  to  his  declaration,  that  the  actual  was  visiMy  affected  by  the  aMaiDptioB 
settlement  of  the  butiness  was  beyond  of  towering  paasion.  He  aoon  began 
his  province,  and  that  he  must  wait  to  try  to  padiy  him,  and  beg  Um  to 
for  tho  sanction  of  his  commanding  be  easy,  "mhalla!  aUriroaldtieaa 
officer.  But  meanwhile  he  took  upon  he  wished."  The  npahot  <rf  onr  uga- 
himself  to  declare  the  terras  on  whicA  mrat  with  the  depnty  Caimacon  wu, 
things  might  be  considered  Tirtnally  that  he  wonid  send  Immediately  to 
settled;  and  they  were,  that  we  were  his  chief,  fbr  a  conflnatition  oftiie 
to  have  every  thing  our  own  way.  padficalionbetweenaB,andthatmeaa- 
This  result  was  obtiuned  by  us  with-  while  we  were  to  amnse  ouredves  as 
out  rcconrse  had  to  any  thing  like  wellas  we  coold.  But  fbr  all  we  saw, 
bullying;  and  we  were  able,  in  this  in-  amnsement  was  ooeof  thegoodtlifittB 
staiice,  to  behave  in  a  more  civilised  not  easily  to  be  had  at  A<Mlia.  -It^ 
manner,  because  we  were  backed  by  so  deeply  retired  in  nncivillMtloB,  ud 
so  much  real  authority,  and  show  of  so  wanting  withal  in  tbe  exdteoMDta 
present  power.  But  little  donbt  Is  of  energetic  bartwrism,  that  bnraan- 
thcre,  that,  however  nnfavonrable  the  life  is  tnere  tamed  doirn  to  the  most 
infcrencowithrespecttoTurkishsense  passlontess  condition.  It  was,  too^ 
and  honesty,  the  mode  most  com-  notwithstanding  the  season,  a  ^ne  of 
monly  to  bo  recommended  in  dealings  mmsoal  commeidal  entemrlse  Jnit 
with  them,  is  by  ui  terrorem  proceed-  then.  It  was  tbe  year  of  lu  mvmdn 
ing.  They  cannot  understand  the  in  Egypt,  wbich  destroyed  so  eaor-' 
co-ordinate  existence  of  power  and  mons  a  proportion  of  tlw  cattle ;  uid 
moderation.  Very  good  fim  will  AfohemetAli  was  sendioginaU.dlrsc- 
sometimes  be  enacted  by  tbe  knowing  tfams  to  ptucbaae.borsfls,  asies^  and 
for  the  cowing  of  a  pashs ;  and  in  ol-  kine.  A  large  corvette  of  hia  gsba 
most  any  case  tbe  only  fear  of  ^cAm-  In  wliileweweretlMre,OBtUsserrtBa. 
once  is  where  there  may  exist  too  Bfae  had  landed  ber  gnaa,  sad  was 
much  modesty.  Bnt  only  boUy  hard,  filling  her  deck  with  Uve  stock.  Xksn 
and  yon  are  tolerably  sure  to  gain  wassuoadealofbiuineiBgDlngOAjnit 
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thou  in  tlio  timber  line.  But  little 
evi(ltMic(>  of  this  brisk  state  of  the 
niarkrts  was  given  by  the  people.  A 
j^)0(l  many  vistitors  certainly  came  otf 
to  S4*o  us ;  })nt  that  was  rather  a  reason 
why  we.  should  have  accused  the 
populace  of  idleness.  We  were  struck 
with  tlie  appearance  of  many  of  tlie 
old  fallows  who  honoured  us  with 
visits.  Tlicv  retained,  without  ex- 
ception, the  orthodox  dress  and 
l>eard  of  the  old  school.  Among 
them  were  a  gi*eat  number  of  the 
green  turl>ans,  which  mark  the  sacred 
person  of  the  ''  Hadji."  Such  a  clus- 
tering of  these  distinguished  charac- 
ters made  us  fancy  at  first  that  Adalia 
itself  must  be  invested  with  the  idea 
of  some  peculiar  sanctity.  But  we 
found  that  these  gentlemen  were 
merely  en  route^  taiTying  at  Adalia,  a 
great  point  of  embarkation,  for  opiK)r- 
t unity  to  pursue  their  jouniey.  The 
place"  is  in  one  of  the  great  high 
roads  to  the  Iledjaz :  and  of  the 
swarms  who  i)ass  through  it  every 
year,  many  pilgi'ims  have  not  suffi- 
cient funds  to  defray  the  expense  of 
travelling  either  way.  It  then  be- 
comes a  work  of  charity  for  the  more 
opulent  of  the  faithful  to  speed  them 
on  the  journey.  But  that  they  de- 
pend on  such  means  of  travelUng  is 
reason  sufficient  to  account  for  long 
gaps  in  their  line  of  locomotion,  and 
for  their  congregating  here  in  con- 
siderable numbers.  Of  all  places 
likely  to  maintain  the  constant  infec- 
tion of  plague,  this  must  be  one  of 
the  first:  for  notoriously  among  no 
people  is  the  disease  so  rife  as  among 
the  pilgrims. 

The  worthy  consul  did  his  best  to 
embellish  the  days  of  our  sojourn 
with  pleasurable  episodes.  Society 
there  was  not  likely  to  be  any ;  but 
yet  such  as,  for  want  of  better,  they 
had,  he  undertook  to  show  us.  Ho 
really  seemed  very  much  obliged  to 
us  for  our  opportune  visit,  and  said 
that  it  would  be  the  making  of  him.  It 
certainly  did  seem  to  be  quite  neces- 
sary to  the  maintaining  of  the  dignity 
of  his  office.  One  invitation  we  had 
irom  a  merchant  of  the  place,  a  man 
whom  they  described  as  being  very 
rich,  and  of  great  influence ;  and  a 
plan  was  laid  for  our  having  a  pic- 
nic in  the  country.  There  is  a  place 
in  the  neighbourhood   of  the  town 


which  has  been  prepared  expressly 
for  the  use  of  those  who  make  rural 
excursions.  A  thick  grove  of  trees 
keeps  olF  the  sun,  and  soft  turf  lends 
a  seat  to  the  revellers.  We  could 
make  out  the  top  of  the  trees  from 
the  anchorage,  for  the  country  is  of  an 
elevated  character,  hanging  out  on 
lofity  cliffs  the  different  features  of  its 
panorama.  The  effect  produced  by 
this  aiTangement  of  the  scenery  is 
highly  beautiful.  It  has  in  profusion 
one  element  of  the  beautiful,  and  that 
is  the  feature  of  cascade.  There  is 
in  one  point  a  congress  of  waterfalls, 
whereat  may  be  counted  no  less  than 
nine  separate  streams,  which  pour 
down  their  abundance  from  the  cliffs 
into  the  sea.  The  good  consul  and 
his  satellites  bore  us  pretty  constant 
company ;  and  of  great  service  they 
were  in  preserving  order  among  the 
motley  crew  that  constantly  thronged 
our  decks.  We  did  not  like  to  qualify 
the  good  report  we  had  so  far  gained 
and  maintained,  by  any  exhibition  of 
harshness  towards  the  niob.    But  the 

sturdy  janissary  of  Mr thought 

nothing  of  laying  his  stick  across  a 
fellow's  shoulders,  by  way  of  reminder 
to  behave  himself.  I  must  say  that 
many  of  them  deserved  it,  and  for 
their  sakcs  can  but  hope  that  they 
profited  by  the  attention. 

Mr had  two  men  in  attend- 
ance upon  him,  without  whom  he 
never  stirred  abroad.  They  were 
brothers,  but  filled  situations  of  diffe- 
rent rank.  One  was  dragoman,  a 
post  of  which  the  occupation  entitled 
him  to  the  consideration  of  a  gentle- 
man ;  the  other  was  merely  henchman 
or  janissary,  of  which  dignity  the  allo- 
cation is  in  the  kitchen.  I  remember 
that  it  pained  me  to  see  one  brother 
walk  in  to  dinner,  while  the  other  poor 
fellow  had  to  keep  guard  without. 
But  they  seemed  well  used  to  the 
enforcement  of  the  distinction,  and  to 
find  therein  nothing  of  invidionsness. 
Fine  fellows  were  they  both,  and 
highly  lauded  by  their  master.  There 
is  surely  something  extraordinary  in 
these  instances,  where  men  are  brongfafe 
to  devote  themselves  implicitly  to  a 
foreign  service,  in  the  heart  of  their 
country,  and  amid  the  fall  play  of 
national  prejudices.  That  they  really 
are  &itfaial  followers,  is  I  bellevo 
beyond  doubt;  and  that  Bometimca 
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nntiqiiitios  witliin  rencli.    Thus  were  perform,  anil  on  a  more  civilised  io- 

wo  cut  off  front  the  two  ;^nt  resourced  stnimcut — n  lady  of  liigb  reputation 

of  iiu'i)  in  our  po!»itioii.    But  tticy  as  a  porfomicr  ou  tlic  guitar  ami  a 

lilayi'il  tlii'ir  part  of  entertainers  hos-  vocidUt.     Anil  si;l<lom  lias  the  spirit 

ItitiiM}-  aud  well.    They  told  us  long  of  romantic  preparation  rcceivc<l  a 

sturiHS  (if  tlic  <:onrts,  ami  of  wliat  was  more  isuilden  chtU  tlinu  did  mine  ou 

til  bu  seen  In  oetual  service  in  tlie  tliat  occasion.  Notbini;  coulil  bo  more 

eain|i  of  the  Kfcj-ptinn  viceroy.   Aliove  outraj^cously  alisurd  than  the  whulo 

all,  tbev  did  us  ffood  liy  showing  how  llihii;  was — accuni))aniini;ut  andson;;. 

tlioi'ou^ilyhapiiy  the  whole  juirty  had  I  never  afterwards  was  solicitous  to 

iH'cn  n;nden.il  by  our  conuujr.    We  hear  an  Orientars  musical  perforin- 

veri'  only  afraid  that  they  mi|;ht  be-  ance ;  and  ain  quite  satisflcd,  that  iu 

i-<>nii>  a  lillle  too  bumptious  on  the  tliem  dwells  no  nin^al  faculty,  crca- 

s(n:nij!ili  of  it,  and  be  after  giving  Ud  tive  or  perceptive  :  or  lliat  at  least  It 

.luotlier  job.    Hut  they  Old  nuirc  than  is  In  a  donnoJlt  stale. 

simplybearuseomi>any;  tlieyborcns  These    miLsiciaus    began    with    a 

ti)  the  coulgrore,  which  I  litiTc  said  we  n^nphony  on  the  full  bund  — mnndo- 

could  descry  tVoui  the  deek  (if  onr  ship,  luisleadiu);,  ilnuns  doing  bass,  and 

tliere  to  be  iutroiluecil  to  ceitalu  wor-  the  whole  lot  of  ugly  fellows  sci'cech- 

ttiies.  nnil  to  make  krj'  in  llii-ir  cum-  iut!    forth    what    might    have    been 

pauyi    Xothutg  to  my  mind  comesup  esteemed  air  or  aceomnauiment,  as 

to  Hu  n^/n^veutertalunient — iupro-  the  case  might  be.     'Jiiat  a  sorry 

|H'r  si-a-mn  and  coniilry,  Ik>  It  Huder-  niu:^enl  effect  was  prodnnHl  will  »tu> 

stiHMl :  for  an  Kngltsh  ^i>sy  [uirty  is  prise  uo  one  who  coibdtloftt  the  bnild 

a  very  ilitfeivnt  affnu'.  of  tlie  most  musical  of  their  instm- 

Oiir  host  conceived  it  lube  a  duty  meiits.    The  mamloliu  is  by  way  of 

iui-Liuilient  on  him  to  dA'clop,  lui  tliLi  Iwing  a  guitar,  or  bnnjo  —only  in  a 

iii'>'a>ion,thefullpowcriifthere!:ourci.-s  a  very  small  way  indeed.    Kothlufi 

iif  AiUlia.     We  sluiuld  have  been  fiir  has  been  added  to  the  Idea  since  first 

belter  satisfied  if  he  had  contenttrd  Meixnir}-  stumbled  on   the    original 

liimsi'ir  with  doing  tilings  in  a  smaller  icntado — iudeml,  I  should  guess  that 

way ;  bui  he  was  bent  on  mnguificeuee.  the  dried  sinews  of  a  tortoise  woidd 

It  wa.i<piite  treat  enough  to  lie  ou  the  give  out  a  fiir  jmrer  sound  than  the 

tiiitl  turf,  with  tlic  thick  shade  abnive,  Jinglingwireswith  which  the  mandolin 

nnd  to  allow  the  honrs  to  pass  away  is  mounted.     I  liaVc  sometimes  stood 

!!■>  they  led  on  evening.    But  he  had  atthedoorofaoii/t'^or,toglveittheroal 

Ijeeii  :it  the  iroultlc  to  n-taiu  a  lianil  nanie,ni0(nW,audlUten<-diuwoni1er 

<if  niu^ieians  for  our  sakcs.     Such  u  to  the  strains  of  some  minstrel  holding 

settlieyweri'! — siu-iMssing,  In  discor-  forth  within,    llic  wondcrwas,  not 

ilaiil  [irowess,  the  worst  street  uiusi-  that  the  man  should  play  egrcgionshr 

eian*  auiouj;  our  ln'gKar  melmllsts.  lU,  but  that  the  effect  of  giwd  music 

Ii  is  ipiiti-  Min>rising  that  Innmlhm  should  be  imidneed  by  his  evil  playing, 

has  s<>  Ion;;   sluniliereil  with    these  The   iteoplc  wen;    evidently  excited 

unlive  aiKsles.      ^Vith  Alusnrd  eon-  to  sorrow  when  the  attempt  was  at 

e<-rt«    niid   Wilhelni  musie-mcctliigs  a  moumfld  straui,and  loanlonrwhen 

iilL  around  iheni,  it  is  wonderful  tliirt  tiic  lilt  took  a  loftier  fliglit.    To  mo 

lliey  do  nut  eateh  the  note  of  some-  who  stood     by,    the    difference    of 
llitn;;  ill-tier  than  tlieir  vlllanous  uian- 
diiliurt  and  single-noted  ]dpcs.     Docs 
any  one  ueci)  to  be  told  what  a  man- 
doiinis?    It  is  something  very  differ- 

eui.  li>t  ine  assure  him,  from  the  idenl  burden  of  the  song.    The  same  obser- 

iii^^triiiiient  of  Moore's  Melodies.   Xi)t  vation  mav  apply  to  the  current  fircek 

even  the  lovely  maidens  tliat  Moore  |>octry.    'I'hcrc  can  be  no  mistake  In 

paints  <.vuld  render  tolerable  a  per-  the  conclusion,  that  it  produces  tho 

turmanee  upon  it ;  whereas  it  is  made  effect  of  iimt  pis'try  on  the  people, 

to  n-jHmnd  by  some  especially  ugly  uri^g  theni  in  the  direction  whither 

fellow,  whoso  rascality  of  appearoneo  works  the  imagination  of  tho  iioct. 

is  relic\'ed  by  no  touch  of  the  poetic.  But  men  of  taste  have  come  to,  and 

Idldiinee  hear  n  Tiirco-Greek  lady  can  cumc   to,  but    one  deciiuoii  on    ' 
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esteemed  as  an 
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at  least  as  fi 
for  aught  w 
iit  an  end.  I 
he  made  sai 
book  before 
bled  OD  the 
whilst  6oUx 
of  the  wide 
preface,  and 
of  the  prese 
from  Keir  Y 
we  really  pi 
him.  From 
that  this  1. 


His  life,  thi 
from  boyho 
ship's  foreca 
and  most  ig 
Yet  his  tone 
he  writes  lii 
Kuropean  k 
and  collect* 
other  than 
gathered  in 
the  niile  i 
These  inca 
and  can  hi 
wild  freak 
lolly,  or  a  b 
Kometinios  d 
try  Ufe  befi 
suited  for  b 
persevere ;  i 
seem  to  as  t 
long  coDteat 
pauy  and  1 
seamen.     Oi 

train  of  sus 
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"  Lovel  or  I 
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wholly  incre 
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Jack,  the  captain,  was  a  feeble  Cock-  the  Jntia,   ehakea  hands    with  him 
ncj,  of  meek  spirit  and  panj  frame,  in  the  last  page  of  the  book,  uid 
who  glided   about   the    vessel   in  a  informs  ns  that  he  has  never  ahice 
nankeen  jacket  and  canvass  pnmps,  a  seen  or  heard  of  him.    So  we  becoms 
laughing-stock    lo    hU    crew.      Tho  acquainted  with  but  a  small  secUon  of 
real  command    devolved    upon    the  the  doctor's  life ;  his  sabsequent  ad- 
chief  mate,    .Tohn    Jermin — a   good  ventureg  are  unknown,  and,  aave  a 
sailor  and  brave  fellow,  but  Tiolent,  chance   hint    or   two,    his    provions 
and  given  to  drink.    The  junior  mate  career  is  a  ni7Ster7,  nnfathomahle  an 
had  deserted ;  of  the  fonr  harpoonera  the  Tahitian  coast,  where,  within  a 
only  one  was  Ictl,  a  fierce  barbarian  biscuit's    toss  of    the    coral   ahore, 
of  a  New  Zealander~an    excellent  sonndings  there  are  none.     Now  and 
manner,  whoso  stock  of  English  was  then  he  would  ohscnrely  refer  to  days 
limited    to  nautical   phrases  and  a  more    palmy    and    prosperous   than 
frightfhl  power  of  oath,  bnt  who,  in  those  spent  on  board  the  Julia.     Bnt 
spito  of  his  canni1>al  origin,  ranked  as  however  great  the  contrast  between 
a  sort  of  officer,  in  vtrtae  of  his  bar-  his  former  fbrtanes  and  bis  then  lowly 
poon,  and  took  command  of  the  ship  portion,    he    exhibited   much   uln 
when  mate  and  captain  were  absent,  philosophy  and  cheerful  renignitJftn. 
What  a  capital  story,  by  the  bye,^  He  was  even  meny  and  bcetiofli,a 
Typee  tclla  113  of  oneof  thisBembo'sI  practical 
whaling  exploits  I     New  Zealandeis  and  as  an 
are  brave  and  bloodthirsty,  and  ex-  whole  sh 
cellent  harpooners,  and  they  act  up  to  excepted, 
the  South -Seaman's    war-cry,    "A  in  an  em 
dead  whale  or  a  stove  boat  I"    There  his  reson; 
is  a  world  of  wild  romance  and  thril-  on    botai 
ling     adventore    in    the    occasional  whalers  a 
glimpses  of  the  whale  fishery  afforded  who   is  i 
us  in  Omoo  ;  a  strange  pictareaqne-  long  as  )i 
iip»s  and  piratical  mystery  about  the  notutngtt 
lawless  class  of  seamen  engaged  in  it.  play  <&a] 
SiicU  a    portrmt    gallery  as    Typee  first  Lon 
makes  out  of  the  Julia's  crew,  begin-  hit  it  off 
ning   with    Chips    and   Bnnga,  the  locky  hoi 
carpenter  and  cooper,  the  "  Cods,"  lir  destroyeid 
leaders  of  the  forecastle,  and  descend-  tioD.    Tt 
ing  nntil  he    arrivea  at  poor    Rope  themntli 
^am,  or  Kopey,  as  he  was  called,  flnement 
a   stnnted  joiirnejinaQ   baker   ftnm  sway   tt< 
Holbom,    the     raost    helpless    and  captured, 
forlum    of     all     laud  -  lubbers,    the  teased  at 
butt  nnd  drudge  of  the  ship's  com-  reftued  t( 
pany  I      A  Dane,  a  Portngueee,    a  amongst 
Finliinder,  a  sav^e  from  Htvarboo,  magnaoii 
sondiy  English,  Irish,  and  Americans,  Gliost  Wl 
a  daring  Yankee  beach-etm^a;  callM  Coffin,  a 
Saiem,  and  Sydney  Ben,  a  nrnftway  two  yhrd 
licket-of-leavc-man,  made  np  a  crew  whom  tt 
much  too  weak  to  do  any  good  in  thi  craft  ts'a 
whaling  way.    Bat  the  beet  fbnow  On  than  ofll 
board,  and  by  far  tho  most  remark-  cages.    1 
able,  was  a  disciple  of  Esculapinfl,  tanly,  a 
known  aa  Boctor  Long-Ghoet.  Jer-  tnoner,  ( 
min  is  a  good  portrait;  so  Is  Cap>  datea  W 
tain    Gay ;    but    Long-Ghost    is    a  fbrecasth 
jewel  of  a  boy,  a  complete  oririntd,  of  diMgc 
hit    off    with     nncommon    fbudlr.  and  OMB 
Nothing   is   told  na   of   bis  esny  odonn,  i 
iifo.     Typee  takes  blm  np'  on  board  like  aspe 
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other,  he  seldom  fights  well  enough  to 
beat : " — at  sea,  be  it  understood.  We 
are  rather  at  a  loss  to  comprehend 
the  familiarity  shown  by  Typee  with 
the  internal  airangemcnts  and  archi- 
tecture of  the  Reinc  Blanche.  His 
time  on  board  was  passed  in  fetters ; 
at  nightfall  on  the  fifth  day  he  left 
the  ship.  How,  we  are  curious"  to 
know,  did  he  become  acquainted 
with  the  minute  details  of  "  the  crack 
craft  in  the  French  navy,"  with  the 
disposition  of  her  guns  and  decks,  the 
complicated  machinery  by  which  cer- 
tain exceedingly  simple  things  were 
done,  and  even  with  the  rich  hangings, 
mirrors,  and  mahogany  of  the  commo- 
dore's cabin  ?  Surely  the  ragged  and 
disreputable  mutineer  of  the  Julia, 
whoso  foot  had  scarcely  touched  the 
gangway,  when  he  was  hurried  into 
confinement  below,  could  have  had 
scanty  opportunity  for  such  observa- 
tions :  unless,  indeed,  Herman  Mel- 
ville, or  Typee,  or  the  Rover,  or  by 
whatever  other  alias  he  be  known, 
instead  of  creeping  in  at  the  hawse- 
holes,  was  welcomed  on  the  quarter- 
deck and  admitted  to  the  gun-room, 
or  to  the  commodore's  cabin,  an 
honoured  guest  in  broad-cloth,  not  a 
despised  merchant  seaman  in  canvass 
frock  and  hat  of  tarpaulin.  We  shall 
not  dwell  on  these  small  inconsis- 
tencies and  oversights  in  an  amusing 
book.  We  prefer  accompanying  the 
Julia's  crew  to  Tahiti,  where  they 
were  put  on  shore  contraiy  to  their 
expectations,  and  not  altogether  to 
their  satisfaction,  since  they  had  an- 
ticipated a  rapid  run  to  Valparaiso, 
the  fag-end  of  a  cruise  in  an  English 
man-of-war,  and  a  speedy  discharge 
at  Portsmouth.  Paper  Jack  and 
Consul  Wilson  had  other  designs,  and 
still  hoped  to  reclaim  them  to  theu' 
duty  on  board  the  crazy  Julia.  On 
their  stubborn  refusal,  they  were 
given  in  charge  to  a  fat,  good-hu- 
moured, old  Tahitian,  called  Captain 
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barque,  on  whose  board  such  strange 
and  exciting  scenes  occnired. 

Throughout  the  book,  however,  fim 
and  incident  abound,  and  we  are  con- 
soled for  our  separation  from  poor 
little  Jule,  by  the  curions  insight  we 
obtain  into  the  manners,  mora^,  and 
condition  of  the  gentle  savages,  on 
whom  an  attempted  civilisation  has 
brought  far  more  curses  than  blessings. 

<^  How  pleasant  were  the  songs  of  Toobonai/* 

how  gladsome  and  gratefnl  the  rustle 
of  leaves  and  tinkle  of  rills,  and  silver- 
toned  voices  of  Tahitian  maidens,  to 
the  rough  seamen  who  had  so  long 
been  **  cabined,  cribbed,  confined,"  in 
the  Julia's  filthy  forecastle  I  Not  that 
they  were  allowed  free  range  of  the 
Eden  of  the  South  Seas.  On  board  the 
Reine  Blanche  their  ankles  had  been 
manacled  to  an  iron  bar ;  in  the  Cala- 
booza,  (from  'the  Spanish  calabozo^  a 
dungeon,)  they  were  placed  in  rude 
wooden  stocks  twenty  feet  long, 
constructed  for  the  particular  benefit 
of  refractory  mariners.  There  they 
lay,  meny  men  all  of  a  row,  fed  upon 
taro  (Indian  turnip)  and  bread-fruit, 
and  covered  up  at  night  with  one  huge 
counterpane  of  brown  tappd^  the  na- 
tive cloth.  It  was  owing  to  no  friendly 
indulgence  on  the  part  of  Guy  and 
the  consul,  that  their  diet  was  so  agree- 
able and  salutary.  Every  morning 
Ropey  came  grinning  into  the  prison, 
with  a  bucket  full  of  the  old  woim- 
eaten  biscuit  from  the  Julia.  It 
was  a  huge  treat  to  the  unfortunate 
Cockney,  thus  to  be  instrumental  in 
the  annoyance  of  his  former  persecu- 
toi*s ;  and  lucky  for  him  that  their 
limbo'd  legs  prevented  their  rewai'ding 
his  visible  exultation  otherwise  than 
by  a  shower  of  maledictions.  They 
swore  to  starve  rather  than  consume 
the  maggoty  provender.  Luckily  the 
natives  bad  it  in  very  different  esti- 
mation. They  did  not  mind  maggots, 
and  held   British   biscuit    to    be   a 


Bob,  who,  at  the  head  of  an  escort  of    piquant  and  delicious  delicacy.    So 


natives,  conveyed  them  up  the  coun- 
try to  a  sort  of  shed,  known  as  the 
Calabooza  Beretanee  or  English  jail, 
used  as  a  prison  fof  refractory  sailors. 
This  commences  Typee's  shore^going 
adventures,  not  less  pleasant  and 
original  than  his  sea-faring  ones ; 
although  it  is  with  some  regret  that 
we  lose  sight  of  the  vennin-haunted 


in  exchange  for  their  allotted  ration, 
the  mutineers  obtained  a  small  quan<« 
tity  of  vegetable  food,  and  an  unli- 
mited supply  of  oranges,  thanks  to 
which  refreshing  regimen  the  sick 
were  speedily  restored  to  health.  And 
after  a  few  days  of  stocks  and  sub- 
mission, jolly  old  Captain  Bob,  who 
spoke  sailor's  English,  and  obstinately 
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claimed  intimacy  with  Gt^taiaCook,  mi^e8t]rimdheTcoiirt,^PfpeeisdUrnw 

— u'liose  visit  to  tlie  island  liad  oc-  and  diverting.  Thiaisuiageofqiieeiu, 

carred  some  years  before  his  birtli —  and  althoagh  her  dominions  be  of  the 

relaxed  liis  severity,  aud  allowed  the  smallest,  her  people  few  uid  foeble, 

cuptives  their  freedom  daring  the  day.  and  her  prerogative  wofully  clipped, 

Tlicy  profited  of  this  permission  to  she  of  T^iti  has  made  some  noise  in . 

forage  a  little,  in  a  quiet  way ;  as-  the  world,  and  attracted  a  fair  sharo 

sisting  at  pig-kilUiigs,  and  dropping  in  of  pablic  attention.     At  one  time, 

at  diimcr-tiine  upon  the  weajthier  of  indeed,    she    was    almost    as  mncb 

their  neigh  boars.  Tahitian  hospitality  thonghtof  and  talked  about  as  her 

is  houmiicss,  and  the  more  praise-  more  civilised  and  puissant  Eoiopeaa 

worthy  that  the  island,  althongfa  bo  sisters.  JnFr&atX,  La  Seine  Pomarett 

feriJie,  produces  but  a  scanty  amount  was  looked  upon  as  a  far  more  inter- 

of  edibles.    Bread-fruit  is  the  chief  estingperaonagethanSpooisblsafaeior 

resource;  Mi,  a  very  important  one,  PortugucseMaria;  andeKtraordinaiy 

the  chief  dependence  of  many  of  the  notions  were  formed  -as  to  tbe  m>6ar- 

poorer  natives.  There  is  little  industry  ance,  habits,  and  attribntes  of  her 

ninongst  them,   and  on  the  sponta-  duslij  majesty.     Distance  favoured 

neous  produce  of  the  soil  the  shipping  delusion,  and  French  imagination  nu 

make  heavy  demands.      Polynesian  riot  in  conjecture,  tintil  the  reports  of 

indolence  is  proverbial.    Very  light  the  valiant  Tbonars,  andhls  eqoftdroa 

labour  would  enable  the  Tahilians  to  of  protection,  dissipated  the  enchaht- 

roil  iu  riches,  at  least  ac4»rding  to  ment,  and  rednced  Fomaree  to  her 

their  own  edtimato  of  the  value  (^  true  character,  that  of  a  lazy,  dir^, 

money  and  ol  the  luxuries  it  procures,  licentious,   Polynesian,  savage,  who 

Tlie  sugar-cane  is  indigenous  to  the  walks  about  barefoot,  drinks  Bpiiito,- 

inland,  audofremarkablyline  quality;  and  hui-pecks  her  husband.      Het 

cotton  is  of  ready  growth;  but  the  fine  real  name  is  Aimata,  but  she  assumed, 

existing  plantations  "arc  owned  and  on  ascending  the  throne,  the  rojU 

worked  by  whites,  who  would  rather  patronymic    by  which  she    is    Mflt 

]iny  a  drunken    sailor    eighteen    or  huown.  There  w 

twenty  Spanish  dollars  a  month,  than  there  are  Poma 

hire  iv  sober  native  for  his  fish  and  name  was  origir 

ta/o."    Wholly  without  energyi  tiio  gnat  Otoo,  (to  ] 

Taliitians  saunter  away  their  hves  in  Cook,)  who  un 

a  state  of  drowsy  iutfolence,  wmipg  under  one  crow 

only  at  the  avoidance  of  trouble,  and  his  sou,  and  tt  ' 

the  sensual  enjoyment  of  the  moment,  who  came  to  tl 

Tlic    race  ropidiy  diminishes.     "In  and,  dying  youi 

1777,  Captain    Cook  estimated  the  lier  present  maj« 

population  of  Taliili  at  about  two  I.,  the  first  fen 

hundred    thonsaud.     By    a  regular  lady  has  been 

census  taken  some  foui'  or  five  years  fii^t  husband  w 

ago,  it  was  found   to  be  only  nine  the  union  was  il 

tliousaud  I"  Diseases  of  various  kinds,  obt^ned,  aud  s)  | 

entirely  of  European  introduction,  and  Tanee,  %  chief  fi 

cliiefly  the  result  of  drunkenness  and  island  of  Imeec 

debaucliery,  account  for  tUs  ft^lliil  dog's  life,  and  h 

decrease,  which   must  result  in  the  getting  drank. 

extinction  of  the  aborii^es.  and  then  violen 

_„  .    .  temna  the  roya 

"Thep«]m-tr«.ih«llp»w,  his  wife,   and  SI 

ButmaniluUcMM."  Captain  Bob  ga' 
of   a   bunt    o 

So  runs  an  old  Tahidan  prophecy,  occorred    atmut 

soon  to  bo  realised.    And  if  Fomaree,  Stimulated  by  tl 

who    is    under  fortf  years  of  age,  his  boon  compai 

proves  a  long-ltved    sovereign,  she  influence  of  an 

may  chance  to  find  herself  a  queen  of  strong  waten 

without    snbjectB.      Concerning    her  consort  forgot  tl 
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cil,  tiil)00cd,  and  otliorwiso  paf^aiiizcd, 
lifconiiiitr  as  Iuk  a  savage  <as  any  in 
tlio  island.  A  blue  slnirk  adonicd  his 
fori'hcad;  a  bi*oad  bar,  of  the  same 
coiour,  traversed  his  face.  The  ta- 
lK>ciiu^  was  a  less  ornament ul  but  more 
dmdi'dly  useful  formality,  for  by  it 
his  pei'son  wius  declared  sacred  and 
inviolable.  Ty]K?o  and  liis  medical 
friend  had  a  strong  prejudice  against 
cerulean  sharks  and  the  like  embellish- 
ments ;  but  if  these  could  be  dis]X'nsed 
with,  they  felt  no  disinclination  to 
form  ])ai*t  of  Pomaree's  household. 
They  had  not  (piite  made  up  their 
minds  what  office  would  best  suit 
them,  but  their  circumstances  were 
unprosperous,  and  they  resolved  not  to 
be  i)articular.  They  understood  that 
the  (pieen  was  niusterinjj  around  her 
all  the  foreij^ners  she  could  recruit,  to 
make  head  against  the  French.  She 
was  then  at  Talou,  a  village  on  the 
coast  of  Imoeo,  and  thither  the  two 
a<lventurers  betook  themselves,  hop- 
ing to  be  at  once  elevated  to  impor- 
tant i>osts  at  court ;  but  cpiite  resigned, 
in  case  of  disai)pointment,  to  work  as 
day-labourers  in  a  sugar-plantation,  or 
go  to  sea  in  a  whaler,  then  in  the 
harbour  for  wood  and  water.  Disgust- 
ed with  their desultorv.  hand-to-mouth 
existence,  they  yearned  after  respec- 
tability and  a  i>rime-ministership.  To 
their  sanguine  anticipations,  both  of 
these  seemed  easy  of  attainment. 
Long  (Ihost,  indeed,  who,  amongst 
liis  various  accomplishments,  was  a 
very  Orphetis  upon  the  violin,  insisted 
strongly  ui)on  the  probability  of  his 
becoming  a  Tahitian  liizzio.  But  a 
necessary  preliminary  to  the  realisa- 
tion of  these  day-dreams,  was  a  pre- 
sentation at  court,  and  that  was  diffi- 
cult to  obtain.  Once  before  Queen 
Pomaree,  they  doubted  not  but  she, 
with  Napoleonic  sagacity,  would  dis- 
cern their  merits,  and  forthwith  make 
Typee  her  admiral,  and  T^ng  Ghost 
inspector-general  of  hospitals.  But 
they  lacked  an  introduction.  The  pro-  ^ 
per  course,  according  to  the  practice  of 
travelling  nobodies,  desirous  of  intnid- 
ing  their  plebeianism  into  a  foreign 
court,  would  have  been  to  apply  to 
their  ambassadors.  Unfortunately 
Deputy- Consul  Wilson,  the  only  per- 
son at  hand  of  a  diplomatic  character, 
was  by  no  means  disposed  to  act  as 
master  of  the  ceremonios  to  the  insur- 


gents of  the  Julia.  And  their  costume, 
it  must  be  confessed,  scarcely  qualified 
them  to  appear  at  levee  or  drawing- 
room.  A  short  time  previously,  their 
ragged  and  variegated  garb  had  giveu 
them  much  the  look  of  a  brace  of  Po- 
lynesian Robert  Macaires.  Typee 
had  made  himself  a  new  frock  out  of 
two  old  ones,  a  blue  and  a  red,  the 
iri'egular  mingling  of  the  colours 
producing  a  pleasing  parrot -like 
effect;  a  tattered  shirt  of  printed 
calico  was  twisted  round  his  head, 
turban-fashion,  the  sleeves  dangling 
behind,  and  buUock^s-hide  sandals 
protected  his  feet.  The  doctor  was 
still  more  fantastical  in  his  attire.  He 
sported  a  roora^  a  garment  similar  to 
the  South  American  poncho,  a  sort  of 
mantle  or  blanket,  with  a  hole  in  the 
centre,  through  which  the  head  passes. 
This  simple  article  of  a])parel,  which 
in  the  doctor's  case  was  of  coarse 
brown  tappa,  fell  in  folds  around  his 
angidar  carcass,  and  in  conjunction 
with  a  broad-brimmed  hat  of  Pa- 
nama grass,  gave  him  the  aspect  of  a 
decayed  grandee.  Thus  clad,  the  two 
friends  airived  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  royal  residence,  and  there  were 
fortunate  enough  to  fall  in  with  Mrs 
Po-Po,  a  benevolent  Tahitian  matron, 
who  provided  them  with  clean  frocks 
and  trousers,  such  as  sailors  wear, 
and  in  all  respects  was  as  good  as  a 
mother  to  them.  Her  husband,  Jci-o-  . 
miali  Po-Po,  a  man  of  substance  and 
consideration,  made  them  welcome  in 
his  house,  fed  and  fostered  them, 
without  hope  of  fee  or  recompense. 
A  little  of  this  generous  hospitality 
was  owing  to  the  hypocrisy  of  that 
villain.  Long  Ghost,  who,  finding  his 
entertainers  devoutly  disposed,  mut- 
tered a  "Grace  before  Meat"  over  the 
succulent  little  porkers,  baked  a  la 
faqon  de  Barbaric  in  the  ground,  upon 
which  their  kind-hearted  Amphitrion 
regaled  them.  But  neither  clean  can- 
vass, nor  simulated  piety,  sufficed  to 
draw  upon  the  ambitious  schemers  the 
favourable  notice  of  Queen  Pomaree. 
Accustomed  to  sailors,  she  held  them 
cheap.  A  imiform,  though  but  the 
moth-eaten  undress  of  a  militia 
ensign,  would  have  been  a  power- 
ful auxiliary  to  their  projects  of 
aggrandisement.  Like  some  others  of 
her  sex,  Pomaree  loves  a  soldiers 
coat,  and  maintained  in  more  prosper- 
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